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Possibly,  Accurate  Spacing  and  Wide  or  Deep 

Top  Bars  May  Prevent  Brace  Combs,  But 

Honey  Boards  Seem  Preferable. 

J.    A.    GKEEN. 

EE  tendency  of  bees  to  fill  up  all 
available  space  in  their  hives  with 
comb,  is  sometimes  one  of  the  greatest 
annoyances  with  which  the  honey  pro- 
ducer has  to  contend.  If  they  would  only 
put  honey  where  we  wish  them  to  and  leave 
it  out  where  we  don't  wish  it,  what  a 
world  of  trouble  we  would  be  saved.  As  they 
have  their  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  we  must 
try  to  circumvent  their  natural  instincts  and 
bend  them  to  suit  our  wishes. 

With  the  old  bee  hive,  having  an  immov- 
able top  with  only  a  few  small  holes  for 
passage,  brace  combs  wore  unknown.  On 
the  introduction  of  the  movable  comb,  a 
removable  top  to  the  hive  became  a  neces- 
sity, and  the  honey  board,  almost  literally  a 
board,  with  few  passage-ways,  and  strong 
enough  to  support  the  large  boxes  then  in 
use,  was  the  result.  When  the  small  sec- 
tions came  into  use  other  means  of  .support 
were  adopted,  and  better  communication 
between  the  brood  chaDiber  and  surplus 
department  seeming  desirable,  the  honey 
board  was  discarded  and  became  almost 
obsolete,  the  annoyance  of  brace  combs 
being  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  evil. 

The  introduction  of  the  "skeleton  honey 
board"  ("comb  excluder'"  would  be  a  name 
better  describing  its  purpose)  showed  that  it 
was  possible  to  keep  the  upper  surface  of  the 
brood-chamber  practically  free  from  comb, 
while  allowing  the  most  ample  communica- 
tion with  the  supers  above.  This  honey 
board  has  come  into  very  general  use  and 
has  proven  itself  a  great  boon  to  the  practi- 
cal honey  producer.  Yet  it  has  many  disad- 
vantages, especially  to  him  who  wishes  to 
remove  frames  from  the  brood-chamber 
often;  and  if  we  could  attain  the  same  re- 
sults without  their  use,  we  might  very  thank- 
,i_,  fully  let  them  go. 

—  Some  have  claimed  that  if  top  bars  are 
y^  made  wide  enough  and  deep  enough  that  few 
or  no  brace  combs  would  be  built  above 
T-i  them.  Others  have  denied  this,  and  I,  my- 
self, stated,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  North 
""*  western  convention,  that  in  a  number  of 
>_  hives  I  had  bought,  in  which  the  top  bars 
q"  were  both  wide  and  thicker  than  usual,  there 
^  were  just  as  many  brace  combs  built  above 


them,  and  more  between  them,  making  them 
much  harder  to  handle  than  the  ordinary 
l's'^%  top  bar.  This  was  true,  yet  reflection 
and  observation  since  have  convinced  me 
that  it  was  not  al!  of  the  truth,  and  half  the 
truth  is  often  as  misleading  as  complete 
error.  I  did  not  take  into  account  the  cir- 
cumstances that  there  was  more  than  a  bee- 
space  above  the  frames,  and  that  they  had 
been  so  carelessly  spaced  and  handled  that 
both  sides  and  top  had  become  covered  with 
bits  of  comb  as  a  natural  result.  I  can  easily 
believe  that,  if  the  spacing,  lateral  and  verti- 
cal, had  been  more  accurate,  there  would  not 
have  been  nearly  as  much  trouble  from  this 
source. 

Frames  which  are  held  at  fixed  distances, 
especially  if  they  are  seldom  interchanged, 
are  not  nearly  so  likely  to  have  brace  combs 
built  either  between  or  above  them  as  the 
ordinary  hanging  frame.  I  have  a  number 
,  of  shallow  fixed-frame  extracting  supers  in 
which  the  top  and  bottom  bars  are  1  1-16 
inches  wide  and  }.2  inch  apart.  The  top 
bars  are  only  5-16  of  an  inch  thick,  yet  there 
are  but  very  few — almost  none — of  them 
that  have  any  brace  combs  built  above  them, 
though  some  of  them  have  been  in  use  three 
years  and  were  sometimes  tiered  up  four  or 
five  high.  This  makes  me  believe  it  may  be 
possible  with  wide  and  deep  top  bars,  accu- 
rately spaced  laterally  and  vertically — that  is, 
always  just  a  bee  space  from  each  other  and 
from  the  frame,  super  or  cover  above — to 
dispense  with  the  honey  board  and  at  the 
,  same  time  with  brace  combs.  I  say  it  may 
be  possible,  because  I  have  never  tried  it, 
though  I  think  it  probable. 

I  know  that  bees  are  more  prone  to  build 
brace  combs  in  the  brood-chamber  than  in 
the  suiters,  so  what  might  work  in  the  supers 
would  not  do  in  the  brood-chamber. 

Neither  would  it  be  possible  to  use  in  the 
brood-chamber  as  wide  frames  as  I  have  in 
my  extracting  supers. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  the 
top  bars  of  my  brood  frames  any  deeper,  as 
I  use  a  double  brood- chamber,  and  a  deep 
top  bar  would  divide  the  parts  too  much.  I 
may  find  it  desirable  to  make  them  wider, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  alone  will  not  prevent 
brace  combs.  Moreover,  I  find  the  queen 
excluding  honey  board  very  useful  and  do 
not  wish  to  dispense  with  its  use.  I  know  of 
no  substitute,  so  I  shall  probably  continue 
to  use  the  honey  board. 

Dayton,  111.,  Dec.  27,  1889. 
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A  History  of  the   Honey  Board. - 
Uses  and  Abuses. 


-Its 


JAMES   HEDDON. 


ber. 


n  iSUNDERSTANDINGS  have  result- 
,|3  ed  from  some  of  our  writers  using 
the  term  honey  board  when  meaning 
the  cover  of  the  hive  or  brood  cham- 
By  using  the  term  honey  board,  we 
m3an  and  believe  that  the  majority  of  bee- 
keepers mean,  and  that  the  definition  of  the 
word  means,  a  board  or  frame  containing 
perforations  placed  between  the  surplus  re- 
csptacles  and  the  brood  chamber. 

The  first  honey  board  I  ever  saw  was  the 
Langstvoth,  and  it  consisted  of  ''g  boards, 
put  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  ''■^ 
thick  honey  board  containing  three  or  four 
openings  about  %  of  an  inch  wide,  upon 
which  rested  boxes  for  the  storing  of  comb 
honey ;  said  boxes  having  openings  to  cor- 
respond with  the  openings  in  the  honey- 
board  when  placed  accurately  upon  the 
same.  This  was  twenty-one  or  twenty-two 
years  ago. 

About  seventeen  years  ago,  I  think  it  was, 
I  was  raising  ex,tracted  honey  almost  exclu- 
sively. I  began  to  have  trouble,  when  re- 
placing the  Laugstroth  hanging  frames,  by 
their  toppling  sideways  at  the  top,  from  the 
reason  that  the  projections  of  the  top  bars 
were  held  off  from  the  rabbets  upon  which 
they  should  rest  because  of  brace  combs 
striking  the  bottom  bars  of  the  frames;  said 
brace  combs  being  built  between  the  bottom 
bars  of  the  upper  frames  and  the  top  bars  of 
the  brood  frames  below,  in  the  ?«  bee  space. 
To  obviate  this  terrible  njiisanoe,  for  it  is  a 
fearful  one,  I  made  the  first  honey  board 
with  a  bee  space  in  the  top  of  it,  with  three 
openings,  one  in, the  center  and  one  on  each 
edge.  Now,  why  did  I  make  this  space? 
Why  did  not  I  make  a  plain  honey  board 
without  any  bee  space  at  all  ?  First,  because 
my  supers  were  already  made,  and  of  such 
depth  that  the  surplus  frames  came  flush 
with  the  bottom,  hence  the  bee  space  was  a 
necessity.  Again,  I  fancied  at  that  time, 
early  in  the  season,  when  the  surplus  cases 
were  first  put  on,  there  would  be  an  advan- 
tage in  leaving  off  the  honey  board,  and  a 
honey  board  with  a  bee  space  in  its  surface 
was  the  only  possible  honey  board  fitted  to 
surplus  receptacles  to  be  used  with  or  with- 
out any  honey  board  at  the  option  of  the  bee- 
keeper. With  my  present  knowledge,  were 
I  going  to  make  everything  new,  I  might 
make  a  plain  honey  board,  in  which  case  I 
could  make  the  super  cases  and  the  brood 
cases  all  alike,  but  I  fou:id  an  unlooked  for 
value  in  the  bee  sjiace  or  sink  honey  board. 
I  could  use  a  very  thin  surface,  and  yet  have 
a  stiff,  strong  board  by  virtue  of  the  bee 
space,  because,  while  the  surface  was  only  ^h 
of  an  inch  thick,  the  rim  would  be  G-8  of  an 
inch  thick. 

The  honey  board  above  described  gave  me 
perfect  satisfaction,  and  I  could  handle  my 
suspended  frames  twice  as  fast  and  with  ten 
times  more  comfort  than  I  could  before. 

By  and  by  we  began  the  production  of 
comb  honey  in  four  pound  boxes  with  glass 
on  each  side,  and  sections  placed  in  a  case 
quickly  followed;  said  sections  coming  fiush 


with  the  bottom  of  the  case,  and  that  of 
course  necessitated  the  bee  space  in  the 
honey  board.  But  some  one  says,  ''What 
need  of  having  the  sections  come  flush  with 
the  bottom  of  the  case?"  Good  reason  why. 
We  must  have  a  bee  space  at  the  top  of  the 
cases  to  adapt  them  to  the  plain  cover,  such 
as  covers  the  brood  chamber  with  its  bee 
space  at  the  top.  Now  if  we  had  a  bee  space 
at  botli  top  and  bottom  of  the  surplus  case, 
while  it  would  work  all  right  so  long  as  only 
one  case  was  on  the  honey  board,  the  moment 
the  second  case  was  put  on  and  tiering  up 
began,  two  bee  spaces  would  come  together 
and  many  brace  combs  would  be  the  result, 
and  so  the  honey  board,  containing  a  bee 
space,  is  the  only  one  of  any  comparative 
worth  whatever. 

Next  came  the  break-joint  principle. 
This  came  three  or  four  years  later.  We 
found  that  where  an  opening  in  the  honey 
board  happened  to  come  over  an  opening 
between  the  brood  frames  below,  brace 
combs  would  creep  up  through  and  still 
bother  us  a  little  between  the  top  surface  of 
the  honey  board  and  the  surplus  receptacles, 
but  where  such  openings  in  the  honey  boards 
came  over  a  top  bar  of  the  brood  frame, 
thus  breaking  joints,  as  it  were,  no  brace 
combs  were  built  to  bother  us.  Consequent- 
ly, we  soon  devised  a  honey  board  made  of 
slats,  which  gave  an  added  satisfaction  for 
it  prevented  the  building  of  brace  combs 
above  it,  at  the  same  time  tending  greatly  to 
keep  the  queen  out  of  the  surplus  recepta- 
cles. In  the  above  sentence  we  refer  solely 
to  extracting  combs,  for  we  have  never  had 
the  least  bit  of  trouble  with  our  queens  get- 
ting into  surplus  comb  honey  receptacles 
either  with  or  without  any  kind  of  honey 
board,  but  we  discovered  the  principle  when 
the  board  was  used  between  two  sets  of 
combs,  the  upper  set  for  the  surplus  ex- 
tracted honey.  N(jw  this  honey  board  stands, 
in  my  mind,  not  only  the  best  but  the  most 
practical  one  at  the  present  time,  and  you 
remember,  Mr.  Editor,  what  a  fight  we  had 
to  get  bee-keepers  to  see  its  value,  and  even 
now  there  are  those  who  have  not  yet  learned 
it,  and  still  others  who  do  not  know  that  if 
either  the  bee-space  or  break-joint  principle 
is  left  out,  the  honey  board  is  worth  just  that 
much  less. 

I  never  applied  for  a  patent  upon  this 
principle,  yet  I  know  very  well  that  the  in- 
vention is  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to 
bee-keepers.  In  my  new  hive  I  have  a 
patent  claim  covering  the  combination  of 
the  honey  board  with  my  close  fitting  frames 
and  divisible  brood  chamber. 

Later,  Brother  D.  A.  Jones  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  bee-keepers  the  merits  of 
queen  excluding  metal,  and  I  was  among 
the  first  to  experiment  with  it.  I  feared  it 
would  retard  the  bees  in  entering  the  surplus 
receptacles,  but  jiositive  experiment  proved 
to  the  contrary,  and  with  some  forty  or  fifty 
hives  we  had  fully  as  much  surplus  honey 
stored  through  the  all-metal  honey  boards 
with  their  stiueezing  passage  ways,  as  upon 
any  other  hives  in  the  yard. 

Finally,  the  thought  struck  me  of  combin- 
ing the  metal  with  my  wooden  slatted  honey 
board,  and  I  nailed  strips  of  this  zinc  on 
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both  the  upper  aud  lower  surfaces  of  the 
houey  board,  directly  over  the  openings  be- 
tween the  slats.  Finally,  the  device  of 
making  saw  kerfs  in  the  edges  of  the  slats 
entered  my  head,  and  at  about  the  same 
time  without  any  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
each  other,  Dr.  Tinker,  C.  E.  Boyer  and 
yourself  also  conceived  ttiat  idea.  This  can 
hardly  be  called  an  invention,  allow  me  to 
say,  because  no  new  function  was  produced 
that  did  not  exist  when  the  zinc  strips  were 
tacked  to  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  board. 
It  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience.  It 
comes  properly  under  the  head  of  a  device. 

Later  on,  I  conceived  the  plan  of  making 
an  all-metal  honey  board  with  eight  rows  of 
queen  excluding  openings,  coming  directly 
over  the  center  of  the  eight  top-bars  to  the 
brood  frames  below,  (the  same  break- joint 
principle  tiiat  existed  in  my  old  honey 
board),  the  zinc  being  turned  up  at  the 
edges,  bee-space,  the  bee-keeper  tacking  a 
strip  of  wood  around  the  edge  or  not,  as  he 
might  think  best.  This  may  be  the  coming 
houey  board,  being  even  better  than  the 
combination  zinc  and  wood  slatted  honey 
board,  but  only  time  aud  experiment  will 
determine.  This  honey  board  may  be  stiif- 
ened  by  V  shaped  pieces  of  tin  as  deep  as 
the  bee-space  below,  being  soldered  on  the 
under  side,  about  two  of  them  to  each  honey 
board,  and  being  placed  in  such  position 
that  the  point  will  come  directly  over  the 
center  of  the  space  between  the  brood 
frames  belftw ;  a  cute  arrangement  which 
will  not  prevent  the  bees  passing  all  around 
it.  and  consequently  will  not  cause  gluing. 
This  very  all-metal  honey  board  was  highly 
prized  by  Father  Langstroth,  who  strongly 
urged  me  to  get  a  patent  upon  it,  but  I  did 
not  consider  it  enough  better  than  the  com- 
bination wood  and  zinc  to  be  worth  patent- 
ing and  defending  in  United  States  court. 
Some  of  our  writers  have  expressed  a  fear 
that  eight  rows  of  queen  excluding  openings 
would  not  give  enough  v>assage  way  for  the 
bees  of  a  strong  hive.  Ui)on  this  point  I  have 
made  careful  experiment,  aud  I  am  liere  to- 
day to  say  that  I  know  that  there  never  were 
so  many  bees  in  any  two  hives  that  the  said 
eight  rows  of  openings  were  not  more  than 
ample  for  passage  way. 

You  have  seen  in  my  apiary,  Mr.  Editor,  for 
many  years,  ^v,  deep  top  bars,  which  I  adopt- 
ed some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  feeling 
sure  that  the  depth  of  wood  before  the  comb 
began  would  act  as  a  great  preventive  against 
brace  combs  being  built  above  the  brood 
frames,  and  such  is  found  to  be  true,  and 
such  frames,  used  in  connection  witli  my 
break-joint,  bee  space  honey  board,  would 
be  of  great  advantage  in  lessening  brace 
combs  below  it,  and  come  into  general  use 
were  it  not  for  some  objections  to  such  top 
bars.  Tiiat  kind  of  a  top  bar  will  by  no 
means  take  the  place  of  a  honey  board,  for 
too  many  brace  combs  will  be  l)uilt  above 
them  because  there  is  no  break-joint  princi- 
ple. Haviu2  given  it  a  thorough  trial  we 
know  just  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Regarding  your  mention  of  Dr.  Miller's 
trouble  in  having  brace  combs  built  above  a 
break-joint  honey  board;  in  our  locality  I 
cannot  conceive  of  trouble  from  that  source. 


unless  the  apiarist  neglected  his  chances  and 
compressed  his  bees  to  an  extent  which  lost 
him  many  pounds  of  honey.  Such  an  over- 
siglit  might  result  in  such  brace  combs,  but 
notliiiig  else  here.  However,  when  bees  will 
build  brace  combs  between  the  top  surface 
of  my  break-joint  honey-board  and  the  sur- 
plus receptacles,  there  is  nothing  further  to 
be  done  unless  it  be  to  put  on  two  honey- 
boards,  the  second  one  being  constructed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  break  joints  with  the  iirst. 
This  will  stop  it,  and  the  bees  will  work  well 
through  both  of  them,  too. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  Editor,  it  has  been  almost 
provoking  to  witness  the  damaging  stub- 
bornness with  which  bee-keepers  have  re- 
fused to  be  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  a 
good  honey  board,  but  of  course  time  is  a 
sure  teacher  and  all  will  see  it  soon,  but  by 
the  time  the  masses  thoroughly  appreciate 
it,  there  will  be  and  are  now  most  useful  fea- 
tures which  they  will  still  oppose,  but  we 
must  be  patient  and  wait  for  the  mills  which 
grind  slowly  but  surely. 

DowAGiAC,  Mich.,  Dec.  27,  1889. 


Brace    Combs    Lessened,    but    not    Entirely 
Prevented,  by  Square  Top  Bars. 

CHAS.    H.    GKEEN. 

"I^N  my  experience,  in  the  past  ten  or 
ytj  twelve  years  as  a  specialist  in  bee  keep- 
,^9  ing,  I  have  carefully  studied  as  well  as 
tested  many  of  the  new  devices  which 
have  been  offered  to  the  public.  Among 
these  is  the  slatted,  wood  and  zinc  honey 
board,  and,  after  testing  them  thoroughly 
for  live  years,  I  should  dislike  very  much 
now  to  be  obliged  to  do  without  them. 

My  preference  is  now  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  (lueen  exclutler  made  of  wood  and  metal. 
For  some  time  I  was  afraid  it  might  be  ob- 
jectionable to  tlie  bees  and  would  hinder 
them  in  their  work,  but  I  am  now  satisfied  it 
makes  no  difference.  For  the  last  twelve 
years  I  have  used  a  frame,  the  top  bar  of 
which  is  ■^s  square.  Eight  of  these  frames 
occupy  a  space  of  twelve  inches.  I  have  also 
several  other  hives  which  I  have  purchased 
from  other  parties,  the  top  bars  of  which  are 
's,  but  are  beveled  from  the  top  to  a  sharp 
edge  at  the  bottom.  All  hives  have  a  bee 
space  over  the  frames.  While  I  am  troubled 
more  or  less  with  brace  combs  over  the 
square  top  bars,  there  is  a  much  greater 
amount  over  those  having  the  beveled  top 
bars.  The  annoyance  caused  by  these  brace 
combs  hav  been  overcome,  in  a  measure, 
by  the  use  of  either  the  slatted  or  zinc  honey 
boards.  While  brace  combs  will  be  built 
from  the  toj)  of  the  brood  frames  to  the 
honey  board,  there  will  be  none  of  any  con- 
sequence built  from  the  top  of  the  honey 
board  to  the  surplus  receptacles  above,  pro- 
viding there  is  a  ,5-lG  space  between. 

The  use  of  honey  boards  greatly  facili- 
tates the  ease  in  adjusting  and  removing 
surplus  arrangements,  and  also  lessens  the 
danger  of  robbing  as  there  are  no  brace 
combs  dripping  with  honey  when  cases  are 
removed.     I  also  invert  them  on  the  hives 
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when  preparing  my  bees  for  winter  and 
cover  with  cloth  and  paper,  thus  forming  a 
warm  air  chamber  of  double  bee  space  over 
the  brood  frames.  Either  honey  board  pos- 
sesses these  good  qualities,  while  the  wood- 
zinc  board  has  other  advantages,  principally 
the  excluding  of  the  queen  from  the  supers. 
I  have  had  thirty-five  of  these  boards  in  use 
for  three  seasons  and  have  never  known  a 
queen  to  pass  through  them,  but  some  have 
reported  to  the  contrary.  I  tind  they  are  of 
great  advantage  when  hiving  new  swarms. 
My  [)lan  is  to  hive  on  the  old  stands  on 
starters  or  full  frames  of  foundation,  putting 
on  the  queen  excluder  and  placing  tlie  cases 
(which  may  contain  empty  comb  for  that 
matter)  on  the  hive  before  running  the 
swarm  in.  The  bees  will  usually  commence 
work  in  the  sections  at  once;  while  the  queen 
will  be  compelled  to  remain  below,  and  comb 
will  be  provided  her  by  the  bees  as  fast  as 
she  will  need  it:  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  honey  will  be  stored  above.  I  might 
mention  other  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
their  use,  but  think  this  will  suffice  for  this 
time. 


Waukesha,  Wis., 


Dec.  24,  1889. 


Proper  Spacing  and  Deep  Top  Bars  do  Away 
with  Brace  Combs. 

F.    DANZENEAKEK. 

jRIEND  Hutchinson. — In  answer  to 
your  question  as  to  whether  the  use  of 
thick  toi)  bars  wiU  prevent  the  build- 
ing of  "burr"  combs,  and  thus  obviate 
the  use  of  honey  boards,  I  will  say  that  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  matter  of  distance.  Thick 
top  bars  will  prevent  l:)race  combs,^  if  they 
are  properlii  apaeed,  and  only  3-1(!  of  an 
inch  bee  space  is  allowed  between  top  bars 
and  sections. 

I  have  thrown  aside  honey  boards,  queen 
excluders,  and  reversible  frames,  as  useless 
nuisances,  and,  although  I  laise  coml)  honey 
exclusively,  I  have  not  for  six  years  had  a 
queen  lay  in  the  sections. 

I  have  tried  top  bars  from  ^4  to  l^.j  inches 
deep,  and  from  "g  to  IJ^^  inches  wide.  I  find 
with  bars  li,  %,  H,  %  and  %  inches  deep, 
the  bees  will  extend  comb  to  the  top  and 
fasten  it  to  the  sections;  over  that  thickness, 
%,  1)  lUi  aud  1^2  inches  thick,  they  do  ex- 
tend two  or  three  rows  of  short,  tliick  cells 
along  the  sides  of  the  bars,  but  rarely  to  the 
top,  unless  they  are  spaced  too  far  apart. 
With  thin  top  bars  \%  or  1'4  inches  wide, 
which  leaves  only  14"  or  %  inch  space  between 
the  sides  of  the  top  bars,  the  bees  will  l)uild 
up  to  the  top  at  the  edges  to  the  sections,  and 
build  l>ridges  of  comb  between  the  sides  of 
the  top  bars,  making  them  very  troublesome 
handling,  and  ol)structing  half  the  passage 
to  the  sections. 

Eees  when  left  to  their  own  sweet  will, 
store  their  honey  directly  over  and  around 
the  brood  nest,  and  the  point  for  their 
owners  to  heed,  if  they  are  working  for  comb 
honey,  is  to  keep  sections  and  lirood  so  close 
together  that  there  is  no  waste  of  space,  nor 
room  for  them  to  build  a  cell  for  honey  be- 
tween either. 


We  find  that  they  rarely  extend  their  combs 
to  the  top  of  l)ars  ''^  inches  thick,  and  as  this 
is  enough,  we  should  not  have  a  l-ltj  more. 

Top  bars  "?„  inches  wide,  spaced  l-^g  inches 
from  center  to  center,  leave  a  J^  inch  space 
lietween  them,  which  is  sufficient  to  discour- 
age the  building  of  In-idge  combs,  and  leave 
a  full  open  passage  for  the  bees  and  warmth 
of  colony  directly  into  the  sections,  which 
sit  in  cases  witli  oH/y  ^-It!  inch  l)ee  space, 
(necer  i)iore)  between  top  of  bars  and  sec- 
tions, so  that  the  workers  can  just  barely 
squeeze  through,  leaving  them  no  room  to 
turn  over  or  straighten  out  their  legs  or  jaws, 
and  they  are  thus  unable  to  build  "burr- 
coml)s,"  as  I  believe,  for  lack  of  elbow  room. 

So  that  I  rather  coincide  with  Dr.  Miller 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  space  and  distance  that 
prevents  the  l)uilding  of  brace  coml)S. 

It  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that 
inch  lumber  dressed  on  V)oth  sides,  measured 
good  ~s  inches,  and  that  square  l)ars,  having 
four  equal  faces,  made  it  more  easy  to  finish 
them  and  always  have  a  good  side  ny  ,  that 
this  size,  ^s^'s.  first  came  to  be  used.  I 
know  parties  that  have  used  this  size  eighteen 
years,  so  that  it  is  time  tried  and  proven. 
In  hives  that  I  use  or  sell  I  do  not  allow  any 
other  size  of  top  bar. 

I  use  a  hive  aliout  13x14  inside  measure, 
and  ten  inches  deep,  with  7-8  inches  space 
lielow  the  frames,  same  as  thickness  of  tlie 
bar,  and  I  find  your  plan  and  Doolittle's 
suit  me  better  than  any  others  for  comb 
honey. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  1,  IS'JO. 


A  Hint  as  to  Why  Bees   Build  Less  Brace 
Combs  in  New  Hives. 

GEO.    E.    HILTON. 

WHETHER,  or  not  the  honey  board 
can  be  dispensed  with,  the  future 
must  determine  :  the  observations 
and  experiments  of  the  past  being 
too  limited  to  allow  the  drawing  of  correct 
conclusions.  While  my  own  experience  and 
observations  have  not  been  to  the  letter, 
what  I  have  seen  does  not  give  me  very 
much  hope.  For  the  past  two  seasons  I 
have  been  handling  1.000  or  more  frames, 
the  top  bars  of  which  are  %  of  an  inch 
square.  A  large  majority  of  these  top  bars 
stand  diamond  shaped  up  a:)d  down;  the 
honey  board  being  "^h  of  an  inch  from  tlie 
extreme  top:  leaving  a  Vshai)ed  space  under 
the  honey  board  and  Ix'tween  everj-  two 
frames.  This  space  is  invariably  filled  with 
comb  to  such  an  extent  one  would  be  led  to 
think  tlie  bees  had  cut  oft'  their  ready  access 
to  the  surplus  cases;  even  the  oi)enings 
between  the  slats  of  tlie  honey  board  being 
largely  filled,  but  no  comb  is  built  between 
the  honey  board  ;ind  super.  The  inventor  of 
this  method  considers  this  condition  below 
the  honey  board  an  advantage  by  way  of 
leading  the  bees  more  readily  into  the  supers, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  is  right. 

Quite  a  number  of  these  frames  were  made 
with  a  view  of  transfering  combs  into  them. 
These  had  the  top  bars  put  in  sciuare,  leaving 
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an  even  %  inch  space  under  the  honey  board. 
While  these  do  not  result  in  having  as  much 
comb  built  under  the  honey  board  for  lack 
of  space  as  those  standing  diamond  shaped, 
the  bees  certainly  do  build  comb  there. 
This,  however,  could  hardly  be  called  a  fair 
test,  as  the  top  bars  being  but  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  square,  the  spaces  between  the 
top  bars  would  be  half  an  inch:  the  closed 
end  bars  being  I'^g- 

I  have  often  noticed  this  fact,  with  any 
frame  or  top  bar,  there  is  little  tendency  to 
build  brace  or  burr  combs  the  first  year 
when  everything  is  new.  But,  as  the  hive 
becomes  tilled,  and  the  combs  old,  there 
seems  to  be  a  desire  to  build  new  combs 
somewhere.  I  think  we  are  apt  to  draw  our 
conclusions  too  hastily.  Is  it  not  possible 
that,  when  the  hive  becomes  filled  with 
comb,  and  we  furnish  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion in  supers  during  a  good  and  protracted 
flow  of  nectar,  the  bees  have  an  involuntary 
surplus  of  wax  scales,  and,  rather  than  kick 
them  off  on  the  bottom  board,  they  welcome 
any  space  that  will  admit  of  building  comb, 
and  thus  frustrate  our  most  cherished  hopes? 

I  shall  make  experiments  the  coming  sea- 
son by  making  top  bars  of  ,the  regulation 
width  and  filling  the  frames  with  old  comb, 
giving  the  bees  no  space  to  build  comb,  and 
hope  to  be  able,  at  the  close  of  the  season, 
to  talk  more  intelligently:  and  I  shall  be 
much  interested  in  reading  the  experiences 
and  observations  of  others:  for,  could  we 
dispense  with  the  honey  board,  it  would  be  a 
saving  in  many  ways. 

Fbemont,  Mich.,  .Jan.  2,  1890. 


The  Break-Joint  Principle  Apparently  of  no 

Value. — Distance  From  the  Brood-Nest 

May  Prevent  the  Building  of 

Brace  Combs. 

C.    O.    MILLEB. 

f^O,  1  don't  think  "the  excellent  honey 
r|  (^  crop"  had  much,  if  it  had  anything, 
%  to  do  with  my  bees  building  brace 
combs  between  top  bars  and  sections. 
The  crop  was  nothing  remarkable:  indeed, 
in  a  better  locality  it  would  not  have  been  an 
average  crop.  Moreover,  tlie  trouble  con- 
tinued after  the  main  crop  was  over:  for  my 
bees  continued  to  store  surplus  for  weeks 
after  clover  was  over,  ( as  they  never  did  be- 
fore), gaining  a  pound  or  so  a  day,  and  as 
long  as  they  worked  in  supers  they  continued 
the  brace  combs. 

I  have  attached  great  value  to  the  slat 
honey  board,  and  shall  never  cease  to  think 
Mr.  Hedtton  did  a  great  service  when  he 
invented  it,  but  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed 
if  it  can  be  dispensed  with,  even  if  it  ncccr 
failed,  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  oelief  that 
had  I  carefully  scraped  off  all  brace  cjmbs 
from  over  the  top  bars  last  spring,  the  honey 
boards  would  have  worked  as  well  as  ever. 
At  the  same  time  I  know  that  you  and  Mr. 
Heddon  have  never  scraped  yours  aud  have 
had  no  difficulty.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  .J. 
B.  Hall  as  to  the  efficiency  of  thick  top  bars 


has  great  weight,  because  he  has  tested  them 
on  a  large  scale  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
he  is  a  successful,  practical  bee-keeper. 
Others  have  succeeded  in  the  same  way,  aud 
a  few  claim  success  by  using  top  bars  of  the 
usual  thickness,  but  1,^3  inches  wide.  Now, 
(/  top  bars,  either  by  increased  thickness  or 
width,  or  both,  can  be  made  to  prevent  all 
l)race  combs  over  the  top  bars,  then  I  shall 
bid  good-bye  to  the  honey  boards  and  think 
kindly  of  them  for  the  good  they  have  done. 

You  ask,  friend  H.,  whether  honey  boards 
must  not  be  retained  for  the  sake  of  having 
convenient  queen  excluders.  I  suspect  that 
strips  of  perforated  queen  excluding  zinc 
will  grow  in  favor,  for  many  uses,  but  I  have 
had  very  little  trouble  with  queens  laying  in 
supers  over  honey  boards  without  any  per- 
forated zinc,  and  indeed  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  I  tried  putting  supers  directly  over 
the  frames  without  any  intervening  honey 
board,  I  do  not  remember  that  the  queens 
made  any  trouble.  If  no  separators  were 
used  in  supers,  and  especially  if  the  sections 
should  be  narrow  enough,  I  feel  pretty  sure 
that  the  queen  would  go  up,  and  stay  up. 
In  talking  with  me  on  this  subject,  A.  I. 
Root  suggested  that  a  saw  kerf  could  be 
made  in  one  side  of  the  top  bar  and  a  strip 
of  perforated  zinc  inserted.  This  would  be 
a  capital  plan  for  those  who  believe  in  fixed 
distances  for  brood  frames,  and  although  I 
don't  exactly  like  fixed  distances,  I  think  I 
would  like  it  better  than  using  honey  boards, 
if  it  would  work  equally  well.  But  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  I  would  not  use  queen 
excluders  for  comb  honey. 

I  suspect  this  whole  matter  will  be  settled, 
not  i)y  discussing  it, — although  I  think  the 
discussion  will  be  helpful,  and  I  shall  look 
with  keen  interest  for  the  Jan.  Review — but 
it  will  be  settled  by  actual  test  l)y  many  bee- 
keepers. In  the  meantime,  it  will  do  no 
harm  for  me  to  say  whij  I  think  the  top  bar 
may  take  the  place  of  the  honey  board. 
Let  us  see  how  the  honey  board  operates. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  break-joint  princi- 
ple is  an  important  element  in  preventing 
brace  combs.  During  the  years  in  which  1 
have  used  honey  boards  there  have  always 
been  a  few  cases  in  which  the  break  joint 
was  not  preserved,  and  I  ol)served  no  brace 
comlis  in  any  such  case,  so  long  as  no  brace 
coml)s  were  found  with  the  break-joint. 
The  past  season  I  paid  especial  attention  to 
the  matter,  and  had  a  large  numl)er  of  cases 
in  which  there  was  no  break  joint,  but  the 
space  between  the  honey  board  slats  coinci- 
ded with  the  space  between  the  top  bars,  and 
I  could  not  see  that  theve  were  more  brace 
combs  in  one  case  than  the  other.  In  the 
case  where  there  were  no  break  joints,  here  is 
what  we  had:  A  top  tjar  j^g  thick,  a  space  of 
•*g  inch,  then  a  slat  a-lG  thick,  making  in  all 
1  1-lG  inch  from  the  comb  to  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  slat.  Now,  suppose,  instead  of 
air  l>etween  top  bar  and  slat  we  had  wood,  it 
would  he  practically  making  a  thick  top  bar. 
What  difference  is  there  between  having  this 
■^K  space  filled  with  air  and  having  it  filled 
with  wood?  I  think  the  air  would  make 
more  of  a  Ijreak  than  the  wood,  and  a  queen 
would  be  less  likely  to  cross  the  air  space 
than  the  wood,  and  the  workers  would  be 
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less  likely  to  build  Ijrace  coml)S  above.  As 
soou,  however,  as  brace  coinljs  are  Vjuilt  he- 
tweeii  top  bar  and  slat,  (and  I  think  they  are 
always  built  there),  the  case  is  reversed  and 
queen  and  workers  will  both  i)ass  more 
readily  over  the  brace  coml)s  than  if  solid 
wood  filled  the  space.  I  suspect  that  bees 
build  no  brace  corabs  over  honey  boards  just 
because  of  the  actual  distance  from  the 
brood  comb,  and  an  equal  or  a  leps  distance 
miiiht  do  if  wood  aloue  were  used  Ijetweeu. 


Makengo,  111., 


Jan.  G,  18!)0. 


Proper  Spacing  Prevents  Brace  Combs. 

W.    T.    F.    PETTY. 

-q^RIEND  HUTCHINSON  :  — Your  re- 
quest for  an  article  on  honey  boards 
and  queen  excluders  has  been  received, 
also  sample  copies  of  the  Review. 
Many  thanks.  We  like  the  Review  very 
much  and  it  will  be  a  welcome  visitor. 

As  we  have  never  been  users  of  either  the 
honey  board  or  queen  excluder  to  a  very 
great  extent,  it  may  be  thought  by  some  that 
we  have  not  given  them  much  attention  ; 
but  quite  to  the  contrary,  as  these  are  two 
things  that  we  have  worked  very  hard  to 
overcome. 

We  have  successfully  prevented  the  build- 
ing of  brace  combs  and  the  storing  of  honey 
between  the  surplus  cases  and  bi'ood  frames, 
by  reducing  all  passage-ways  for  the  bees  to 
34  inch. 

We  use  a  hive  twelve  inches  wide,  contain- 
ing nine  closed-end  frames,  with  top  bars 
1  1-24  inches  wide,  I4  inch  thick;  the  frames 
resting  upon  metal  strips  at  the  bottom.  We 
also  use  and  prefer  the  sectional  brood- 
chamber.  With  the  shallow  frame,  closed 
ends  can  be  used,  and  the  proper  size  bee 
space  can  be  maintained  throughout  the 
hive;  with  the  deei)  brood-chamber  and 
hanging  frames  we  find  it  very  difficult  to 
space  the  frames  accurately  enough  to  pre- 
vent brace  combs.  After  using  this  plan  for 
several  years,  we  doubt  very  niuch  if  it  is  the 
instinct  of  the  bee  to  build  brace  combs  on 
top  of  the  brood  frames  or  store  honey  in 
every  "nook  and  corner,"  if  those  "nooks 
and  corners"  are  passage-ways,  for  the  bees, 
of  i)roper  size. 

As  to  the  Heddon  honey  board:  If  Mr. 
Heddon  had  used  a  '^  inch  bee-space  instead 
of  i>-l<)  inch  between  his  brood  frames,  he 
would  probal>ly  not  have  invented  either  the 
honey  boaid  or  the  queen  excluder.  By  dis- 
pensing with  the  honey  board  and  using 
?///((  top  bars  the  sections  are  brought  very 
close  to  the  brood-nest;  thus  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  distance  to  be  traveled  by 
the  bees.  AVhen  honey  boards  are  used  the 
distance  is  greater, — although  it  has  been 
stated  that  if  xix  of  these  honey  boards  are 
used  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  lioney 
stored  can  be  noticed,  yet  it  is  likely  that  the 
majority  of  honey  producers  wish  the  sur- 
plus case  as  near  the  brood-chamber  as  it 
can  be  placed. 

As  to  the  "break -joint"  principle  in  honey 
boards  it  will  be  seen  that  where  nine  brood 


frames  are  used  and  six  frames  in  the  surplus 
case  to  hold  sections,  that  tlie  second  joint 
in  the  surplus  case  comes  directly  over  the 
third  joint  in  the  brood-chamber,  on  either 
side;  tlie  rest  break-joints,  and  as  far  as 
brace  combs  are  concerned,  we  can  si  e  no 
difference  between  those  that  break  joints 
and  those  that  do  not, — all  are  perfectly 
clean  if  the  simce  is  right.  And  last  but  not 
least,  the  honey  board  does  not,  in  all  cases, 
prevent  brace  combs. 

Queen  excluding  honey  boards.  Do  they 
exclude?  If  we  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
evidence  given  at  the  Northwestern  conven- 
tion at  Chicago,  last  October,  we  doubt  very 
much  if  they  do  exclude.  In  the  first  place, 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  queen  entering  the 
surplus  case?  If  we  can  divine  the  cause, 
and  then  remove  it,  it  is  better  than  to  use  a 
preventative.  This  preventative  is,  we 
think,  in  a  properly  made  brood-chamber, 
its  size,  and  the  thickness  of  combs.  Brood 
combs  nine  to  the  foot  work  about  right; 
the  cells  can  be  lengthened  but  very  little 
beyond  the  riglit  length  for  the  queen  to  lay 
in;  the  bees  do  not  store  honey  so  readily  in 
shallow  cells  as  they  do  in  deep  ones,  and 
the  consequence  is,  the  qiieen  does  not  be- 
come crowded  out  so  easily  as  she  does 
where  about  eight  frames  to  the  foot  are 
used. 

Suppose  the  queen  excluder  would  in  every 
case  keep  the  (lueen  below;  will  not  the  cost 
of  excluders  and  honey  that  it  takes  to  fill 
up  between  the  top  bars  and  honey  board 
(which  is  virtually  lost)  more  than  offset  the 
danuvge  the  queen  might  do  without  the 
excluder?  Last  season  we  worked  l.oO  col- 
onies for  comb  honey.  Only  two  queens 
went  above;  one  spoiled  two  sections  and 
the  other  one  section.  If  we  had  been  using 
queen  excluders  they  certainly  would  have 
gotten  the  credit.  How  easily  it  is  to  be 
mistaken. 


FlTTSFIELD,  Ills., 


Jan.  1,  1890. 


Wide   Top   Bars   Prevent  Brace  Combs,  but 
the  Spaces  are  Filled  with  Wax, 

A.    L.    KILDOW. 

'^irliRlEND  H.— Yours  of  Dec.  21,  asking 
iS|;,  how  1  have  succeeded  without  honey 
JjL,)  t  boards  by  using  wide  top  bars,  is  at 
hand.  1  will  tell  i  uu  in  as  few  words 
as  I  can. 

Four  years  ago  I  was  using  a  few  hives 
that  were  composed  of  frames  closed  on 
three  sides,  with  a  ^4  inch  slot,  about  four 
inches  long,  in  each  top  haw  Willi  these 
frames  t!ie  bees  did  not  build  burr  combs  up 
throuirh  the  opening  once  in  a  hundred 
times. 

I  did  not  like  this  hive,  so  I  thought  I 
would  change  it  and  try  a  lianging  frame, 
and  not  have  the  bees  build  through. 
Therefore,  I  made  len  or  a  dozen  hives  with 
frames  1%  wide  by  }i  thick,  and  placed 
them  3-l()  ax)art.  I  ihave  never  had  any  burr 
comb  built  in  them  yet. 
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Last  spring  I  made  about  ninety  more  just 
like  them  and  liave  watched  them  closely  all 
summer.  In  about  three  per  cent,  of  them 
I  found  little  pieces  of  comb  ;  but  I  found 
that  3-lG  was  loo  close.  The  bees  plugged 
the  bee-space  in  a  good  many.  ^Vith  a  few 
hives  I  used  a  tlivision  board  with  live 
frames,  and  then  spaced  the  frames  about  ^4 
inch  apart,  and  there  was  very  little  wax  in 
the  spaces. 

My  two  years  experience  with  hives  with- 
out honey  boards,  has  convinced  me  that 
they  can  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  It  is 
much  cheaper  and  nicer  to  handle  bees  wiien 
no  houi^y  board  is  used,  especially  if  queens 
are  being  reared  in  full  colonies,  when  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remove  the  cloth  and  lift 
out  any  frame. 

I  took  (ij.'SOO  one  pound  sections  this  year, 
and  I  don't  think  that  I  had  100  in  all  to 
which  any  burr  comb  was  attached. 

I  prefer  to  take  a  small  tool  in  the  shape 
of  a  hook,  about  3-l()  wide,  and  when  the 
bees  till  the  space  too  much,  draw  it  through, 
rather  than  tear  off  honey  boards. 


Sheffield,  111., 


Dec.  25,  1889. 


Removing  Sections  From  Supers. — Open- 
Side    Sections. 

O.    A.    BUNCH. 

JR,  W.  Z.  H.— On  page  24  of  the  Feb- 
^(-|t)  ruary  Eeview  for  1889,  you  say,  if 
you  were  using  T  supers  you  would 
have  the  T  tins  nailed  fast.  Surely, 
this  is  a  mistaken  idea.  I  made  a  lot  of  T 
supers  with  the  T  tins  nailed  fast,  and  have 
used  them  two  seasons  along  with  T  supers 
in  which  the  T's  are  loose,  and  I  like  the 
latter  much  better.  My  reason  is  this,  when 
we  wish  to  remove  the  sections  from  a  T 
super  having  loose  T  tins  we  turn  the  crate 
upside  down  over  a  box  a  little  lai-ger  than 
the  T  super  and  drive  the  sections  and  T 
tins  all  down  at  the  same  time,  which  causes 
the  sections  to  come  out  a  great  deal  easier, 
as  there  are  only  the  sides  and  ends  of 
the  super  to  hold  the  section  with  pro- 
polis. 

In  the  same  column,  you  say  the  case  to 
hold  open-side  sections  is  yet  to  be  invented. 
Now,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  we  need 
no  crate  for  open-side  sections,  unless  it  is 
to  raise  a  crop  of  propolis  as  well  as  honey. 
I  tried  the  open-side  sections  one  year  ago 
last  season,  and  want  no  more  of  them. 

Now  about  the  honey  boards.  If  we  use  a 
slat  bottom  crate,  something  on  the  same 
principle  as  a  combined  honey  and  shipping 
crate,  we  might  do  without  the  honey  board, 
providing  the  brood  chamber  was  not  con- 
tracted ;  but  with  the  T  super,  with  or  with- 
out contraction,  I  should  want  a  honey 
board.  As  to  top  bars,  I  like  them  7-8  wide 
so  I  can  shave  the  combs  down  to  that 
thickness  for  breeding  purposes.  I  want  no 
deep  top  bars  on  account  of  space  taken  up 
with  wood  that  might  better  be  comb. 

How  would  it  do  to  have  some  number  of 
the  Review  devoted  to    buildings  for   the 


apiary  and  how  they  should   be  arranged; 
such  as  honey  house,  shop,  etc.  ? 

This  is  not  for  print,  but  just  a  little  talk 
with  W.  Z.  H. 

Lapaz,  Ind.,  Jan.  3,  1889. 

We  wrote  and  secured  permission  to  pub- 
lish the  aljove,  as  it  gives  an  opportunity  for 
explaining  how  sections  may  be  very  expe- 
ditiously removed  from  T  supers  in  which 
the  tins  are  nailed  fast,  or  from  the  old 
style  Heddon  surplus  case. 

Take  four  pieces  of  4x4  scantling  as  long 
as  the  super  is  wide  inside,  or  a  tvijii'  shorter, 
and  lay  them  side  by  side  upon  a  board, 
leaving  a  space  between  any  two  of  them 
large  enough  to  allow  a  T  tin,  or  one  of  the 
divisions  in  a  Heddon  super,  to  freely  i)ass 
down.  Nail  the  blocks  fast  to  the  board. 
To  remove  the  sections  from  a  case,  set  it, 
riuht  side  up,  upon  these  blocks.  It  will  be 
seen  that  each  row  of  sections  rests  upon  one 
of  the  pieces  of  scantling,  but  tiie  case,  and 
its  partitions,  or  nailed-fast  T-tins,  can  be 
pushed  downwards,  after  first  breaking  the- 
propolis  with  light  taps  from  a  hammer,  and 
the  sections  will  l)e  "left  sitting  so"  upon 
the  pieces  of  scantling.  We  think  this  meth- 
od preferable  to  inverting  a  super  and  driv- 
ing out  the  sections,  one  row  at  a  time. 

If  our  friend  used  open-side  sections  in 
T  supers,  we  wonder  not  at  "bis  decision. 
For  reasons,  see  Oliver  Foster's  article,  in 
December  Review,  for  1888:  also  editorial 
upon  sections,  in  the  same  issue. 


Migratory  Bee-Keeping. — Something  From  a 
Veteran. 

M.    M.    HALDEIDGE. 

jRIEND  HUTCHINSON:— Hugh  Ste- 
venson, of  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  is  the 
party  I  once  wrote  you  about  who  has 
had  a  deal  of  experience  in  migratory 
bee-kef  ping,  both  by  rail  and  river,  from 
South  to  North,  and  vice  versa.  He  had 
charge  of  two  car-loads  of  bees  in  1880,  for 
Perrine,  and  came  up  with  them  from  New 
Orleans  to  St.  Charles,  Mo.  About  the 
same  time  I  came  up  from  there  with  two 
car-loads  of  bees — for  Perrine.  Since  1880 
friend  Stevenson  has  been  back  and  forth 
with  bees  several  times.  One  A.  T.  Wil- 
liams, of  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  a  bee-keeper  of 
considerable  experience,  was  with  Perrine 
when  he  went  down  the  Mississippi  river  to 
New  Orleans  with  bees  in  the  fall  of  1878. 

In  reading  the  Review  on  Migratory  Bee- 
Keeping,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  notice 
that  you  had  nothing  therein  from  F.  Grabbe, 
who  now  lives  at  Libertyville,  Illinois,  and 
who  had  more  to  do  with  the  Perrine  enter- 
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prise  than  any  one  else,  aside  from  Perrine 
himself.  Mr.  Perrine  engaged  Mr.  Grabbe 
to  help  him  in  the  fall  of  187<;,  I  think,  and 
kept  him  more  or  less  employed  with  the 
bees  until  the  spring  of  1880.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  barges  of  bees  at  the  time 
friend  Balch  joined  tliem,  with  the  bees  in 
his  charge,  at  Vicksbnrg.  It  was  at  my 
suggestion  that  Perrine  first  employed 
Grabbe  and  after  I  had  refused  to  work  for 
him. 

I  will  enclose  a  letter,  for  your  pei-usal, 
that  I  wrote  early  this  month  to  friend 
Stevenson,  which  please  mail  after  you  have 
read  the  same.  It  should  have  been  sent  to 
him  long  ago  but  was  laid  aside  and  for- 
gotten. I  wish  you  would  mail  to  him  the 
two  copies  of  the  Review  that  discuss  Migra- 
tory Bee-Keeping. 

One  word  more  about  the  car-load  of  bees 
E.  T.  Flanagan  sent  to  me  in  June,  1884. 
There  were  in  all  about  150  colonies  in  the 
two-story  Simplicity  hives,  all  arranged  for 
extracting.  The  bees  did  not  reach  me  here 
until  the  middle  of  .June,  and,  besides,  only 
fifty  colonies  were  in  condition  to  store  sur- 
plus honey!  100  of  them  were  no  stronger  in 
bees,  nor  any  better,  than  three-comb  nuclei! 
In  short  they  did  not  become  strong  enough 
to  store  surplus  honey  until  the  latter  part  of 
July,  and  at  that  date  the  honey  har- 
vest in  this  locality  is  at  an  end.  The 
fifty  strong  colonies  gave  me  a  surplus 
of  about  forty  pounds  each.  Now,  had  Mr. 
Flanagan  sent  me  150  strong  colonies  early 
in  May,  I  should  have  secured,  that  season, 
an  average  of  at  least  100  pounds  per  colony 
(extracted  honey),  for^  contrary  to  Mr. 
Flanagan's  statement  in  the  Review,  the 
honey  season  here  in  1884  was  an  exception- 
ally good  one. 

Again,  the  contract  with  Flanagan  stipu- 
lated that,  at  the  close  of  the  honey  season 
here,  to-wit:  the  latter  part  of  July,  the 
apiary  should  be  taken  to  southern  Illinois 
so  as  to  secure  a  fall  crop  of  honey  there. 
The  location  was  to  be  chosen  by  Flanagan, 
and  I  was  to  accompany  the  liees  by  rail  and 
to  remain  with  the  apiary  until  the  close  of 
the  fall  crop.  Then  the  apiary  was  to  be 
put  in  shape  to  ship  down  to  New  Orleans, 
when  my  services  were  to  end.  But  no  effort 
was  made  by  Mr.  Flanagan  to  select  a  honey 
range  in  southern  Illinois  until  late  in 
August,  and  then  not  until  I  had  insisted  on 
his  doing  so,  as  per  contract.  The  bees  did 
not  leave  here  until  August  23.  I  reached 
the  destination  (East  St.  Louis)  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  I  found  the  fall  crop  there  was 
one-half  gone  by  that  date.  The  shipping  of 
the  apiary  to  New  Orleans,  at  the  close  of 
the  honey  season,  was  given  up,  and  mainly 
because  the  owners,  Flanagan  &  Illinski, 
had  no  one  to  accompany  it,  and  take  charge 
of  it  at  its  destination. 

It  is  simply  folly  to  reach  a  honey  range 
when  the  harvest  is  half  gone,  or  when  there 
is  no  show  for  a  honey  crop  at  all,  and  then 
claim  that  migratory  bee-keepxUg  is  an  un- 
profitable enterprise.  This  is  equivalent  to 
putting  on  honey  receptacles  after  the  har- 
vest is  over. 

But  I  will  close,  as  you  must  be  tired  out 
by  this  time.     If  you  find  anything  in  my 


letter  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  or  in  this,  that  you 
desire  to  print,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
St.  Chakles,  111.,  Dec.  27,  1889. 

Here  is  the  letter  written  by  friend  Bal- 
dridge  to  friend  Stevenson,  and  sent  here  for 
our  perusal.  We  have  forwarded  it,  and 
hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  lay  his  reply 
before  our  readers : 

St.  Chakles,  111.,  Dec.  27.  1889. 

Friend  STEVENSON.-^Yours,  of  Nov.  27th,  is 
received  and  noted.  I  am  surprised  to  learn 
that  you  did  not  come  up  to  Missouri  with 
your  apiary  in  1888.  I  presume  the  main 
reason  was  that  the  Missouri  prospects  for 
honey  that  year  were  poor.  The  honey  crop 
up  here  was  very  poor  that  year.  By  staying 
in  Louisana  that  year  you  were,  however, 
caught  by  the  autumn  storm  and  thereby 
lost  the  better  part  of  your  apiary.  I  regret 
to  hear  this,  but  such  is  life. 

It  seems  that  you  brought  up  a  car-load  of 
bees  to  Missouri  in  May  last,  or  in  June,  and 
without  much,  if  any,  loss.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  what  kind  of  car  you  used, 
and  how  much  you  had  to  pay  for  it.  You 
ought  to  have  got  a  car-load  through  for, 
say  '^'i) — but  I  presume  you  had  to  pay 
more.  I  think  Perrine  paid,  in  1880,  about 
$100  per  car,  from  Kenner  to  Chicago,  but 
the  rate  should  be  lower  now.  I  prefer  a 
slatted  stock  car  for  bees  in  place  of  any 
other,  and  I  think  it  would  pay  to  cage  all 
the  queens  long  enough  before  starting  to  do 
away  with  unsealed  brood.  What  say  you  to 
this? 

My  experience  is  that  it  will  not  pay  to 
ship  bees  from  South  to  North  unless  there 
are  good  honey  prospects  at  destination,  and 
this  can  be  known  before  starting,  nine 
times  out  of  ten.  Don't  you  think  so?  This 
was  what  spoiled  Perrine's  enterprise  in  1880. 
I  knew  and  he  knew  (for  I  told  him),  that 
there  was  no  show  whatever  in  northern 
Illinois  for  white-clover  that  year,  but  he 
would  not  believe  it.  He  said  he  never  knew 
it  to  be  in  the  condition  I  said  it  was,  but  he 
found  out,  after  he  got  up  here,  that  I  had 
told  him  the  truth.  I  tried  my  best  to  have 
him  keep  his  apiary  near  Kenner  that  year 
and  stay  there  until  there  was  a  good  pros- 
pect up  here,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  the 
project.  I  told  him  that  I  was  willing  to 
remain  with  the  apiary  near  Kenner  and  so 

was  my  helper,  Mr. .     The  result  was 

every  hive  of  those  bees  that  lived  to  get  up 
here  died  from  starvation  before  Christmas! 
I  am  sure  now,  and  was  then,  that  had  the 
apiary  been  kept  near  Kenner  we  would 
have  closed  the  season  (1880)  there  with  400 
strong  colonies,  and  more  than  enough 
honey  to  have  paid  all  expenses.  The  white- 
clover  prospects  up  here,  in  spring  of  1881, 
were  of  the  best  and  proved  to  be  first-class. 
Had  we  kept  the  apiary  South,  as  stated,  and 
moved  it  North  in  the  spring  of  1881,  we 
both  would  have  made  a  pile  of  money. 
Now,  owing  to  Perrine's  want  of  knowledge, 
or  rather  his  stubbornness,  the  project  was  a 
failure,  and  this,  and  his  other  foolish  ex- 
periments, have  caused  many  to  look  upon 
*'  migratory  bee-keeping  "  as  a  failure. 
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In  the  spring  of  1888  you  had  a  good  start 
in  bees,  and  it"  you  had  kiiqwu  to  a  certainty 
of  a  iirst-class  white  honey-range  in  the 
North  don't  you  think  it  would  have  paid 
you  to  have  moved  your  apiary  to  it?  I 
think  you  will  say  ye.-.  Well,  sir,  I  do  think 
that  such  a  range  can  be  found  every  year  by 
a  proper  effort — and  were  it  not  for  my 
splendid  honey  trade  up  here,  during  the 
fall  and  winter,  I  should  be  willing  to  give 
the  matter  a  thorough  trial. 

But  I  am  sure  it  will  not  pay  to  make 
more  than  one  move  from  Soutli  to  North,  or 
rice  versa.  And  why?  Because  bees  should 
be  up  here,  or  up  in  Wisconsin  early  in  the 
month  of  May  so  as  to  recruit  any  loss  in 
brood  and  bees  (on  the  trip  North)  that  they 
may  be  in  good  strength  to  gather  the  crop 
of  white  honey  in  .June  and  July.  It  won't 
do  to  wait,  as  Flanagan  did  in  1884,  until  the 
middle  of  June  to  ari-ive  here.  That  year 
the  honey  season  here  was  half  gone  at  that 
date  !  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  honey  har- 
vest is  good  during  May  near  Kenuer,  La. 
I  know  it  was  good  on  May  4th,  in  1880 — the 
day  we  left  there  with  Perrine's  bees — and  I 
am  informed  that  the  honey  flow  continued 
all  through  that  month.  This  being  the 
case,  I  see  no  chance  to  get  a  crop  of  honey 
between  here  and  New  Orleans  and  to  be  up 
here  in  season.     Do  you? 

In  going  South  I  think  it  just  as  necessary 
to  get  down  there,  to  be  in  season  for  the 
fall  crop,  just  as  soon  as  the  apiary  can  be 
gotten  ready  after  our  white  honey  is  se- 
cured, say  sometime  in  August,  or  Septem- 
ber. I  am  not  so  sure  about  this,  as  I  am 
about  the  time  when  the  bees  should  reach 
the  North.  You  know  better  about  the  fall 
crop  of  honey  down  South,  and  when  the 
yield  comes,  than  I  do. 

Then  one  move  only  each  way  also  saves 
work  and  expense,  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked. 

I  must  send  you  the  Review,  or  rather  the 
numbers  giving  the  discussion  on  Migratory 
Bee-Keeping,  as  you  may  be  interested  in 
reading  what  others  have  to  say  on  that 
subject.  Will  order  them  sent  to  you  as  I 
wish  to  keep  my  iile  of  the  Review  unbroken 
and  for  reference. 

Byron  Walker  is  interested  in  a  traveling 
apiary,  but  I  look  upon  his  experience  the 
present  year  as  a  partial  failure.  He  bought 
100  colonies  last  spring,  to  start  with,  in 
Tennessee,  and  moved  them  up  to  W^iscon- 
sin  in  June.  He  should  have  been  there 
early  in  May.  Had  he  bought  100  colonies 
in  Wisconsin  early  in  May  he  could  have 
closed  the  season  with  more  honey  and  more 
bees  than  he  did  secure  in  both  Tennessee 
and  Wisconsin,  and  at  less  expense.  Mr. 
Walker  is  not  discouraged,  however,  as  he 
now  proposes  to  move  his  apiary  down 
South  somewhere  and  then  stop  it  at  divers 
places  on  his  return  up  the  Mississippi  river 
so  as  to  catch  a  multitude  of  harvests  a  la 
Perrine.  He  thinks  the  river  route  better 
than  the  railway.  I  think  he  will  know 
more  about  the  matter  after  he  has  tried  it. 

Where  is  friend  Williams?    Please  write 
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THAT   APIAKIAN    PKEMIUM   LIST. 

The  premium  list  that  was  proposed  by  the 
Review  for  use  in  the  apiarian  department 
at  fairs  and  exiiositions  received  a  most 
thorough  discussion  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Michigan  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association. 
It  was  approved,  with  the  following  addi- 
tions: "Display  of  Comb  Honey  by  a  Lady," 
and  "Display  of  Extracted  Honey  by  a 
Lady."  Small  premiums  were  also  offered 
upon  "Assortment  of  Honey  Candies,  quality 
to  govern;"  and  "Display  of  Pastry  made 
with  Honey." 


me  again. 


M,  M.  Baldkidge. 


SOME   OF   OUK   CONTEMPORABIES. 

It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  make  any 
mechanical  improvements  in  the  "get  up"  of 
the  A.  B.  J.,  so  Bro.  Newman  celebrated  the 
beginning  of  the  year  by  laying  in  a  stock  of 
new  tyye,  for  which  his  paper  stood  in  no 
very  urgent  need. 

As  an  appropriate  addition  to  its  Christmas 
number,  (r^enH/jif/.s  gathered  together  sixteen 
pages  of  some  of  the  views  of  apiaries  and 
apiarian  exhibits  that  it  has  given  during  its 
seventeen  years  of  existence.  Gleanings  has 
a  host  of  rather  new  readers,  and,  to  many  of 
these,  a  large  number  of  the  engravings  will 
come  with  all  the  freshness  of  new  acquaint- 
ance. 

Bro.  Alley  has  changed  the  lettering  upon 
the  front  cover  of  the  Apiculturist  to  a  style 
more  neat  and  artistic,  and  introduced  the 
following  new  departments:  "  Foreign 
Notes,"  conducted  by  L.  Stachelhausen ; 
"(Jueen  Breeders'  Department,"  conducted 
by  E.  L.  Pratt:  and  "Sittings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture," filled  with  short,  crisp  extracts  called 
forth  by  M.  A.  Kefly's  reading  of  the  ex- 
changes. The  query  department  is  also  re- 
sumed, with  a  new  set  of  contributors  to 
answer  the  queries.  All  in  all,  the  "^jjt." 
makes  a  good  start  for  1890. 
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TWENTY     PAGES     AGAIN     MAKES     THE     REVIEW 
LATE. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  December 
Review  was  about  ten  days  late;  well,  by 
hard  work,  enough  matter  was  in  type  for 
the  January  number  by  the  10th  inst.;  and 
we  were  just  thinkintr  of  making  up  the 
forms,  when  the  postman  brought  us  two 
long,  but  most  valuable,  communications 
upon  our  special  topic,  as  well  as  quite  a 
'  'grist' '  of  new  advertisements.  Unless  extra 
pages  were  added,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  discussion  of  our  present  topic  to  "run 
over' '  into  the  next  issue.  We  decided  to  add 
the  extra  pages,  and  that  is  why  the  Review 
is  a  little  late  again  this  month. 


A   NEW   SWARM   HIVER. 

still  the  new  things  come.  This  time  it  is 
a  swarm  hiver,  and  Bro.  Alley  is  the  inven- 
tor, we  suppose.  At  least,  he  illustrates  and 
describes  it  in  the  Ajjiciilfurisf,  and  gives  no 
one  credit.  A  hive  all  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  swarm  is  placed  by  the  side  of  a 
colony  that  is  expected  to  swarm.  The  up- 
per chamber  is  removed  from  two  drone 
traps,  one  placed  in  front  of  each  hive,  and 
the  two  traps  connected  with  a  tube  of  per- 
forated zinc.  The  cone  which  was  in  one  of 
the  upper  chambers  is  placed  in  the  connect- 
ing tube.  In  her  efforts  to  join  the  swarm 
the  queen  passes  through  this  cone,  which 
prevents  her  from  returning  to  the  parent 
hive,  and  she  passes  on  into  the  new  hive. 
When  the  bees  miss  their  queen  and  return, 
they  have  no  trouble  in  finding  and  joining 
her  in  the  new  home.  Even  should  the  ma- 
jority of  the  bees  return  to  the  old  hive  before 
discovering  the  whereabouts  of  the  queen, 
they  would  soon  join  her  when  she  was 
found;  at  least,  so  says  Bro.  Alley. 


COMPOSING   AND    ARRANGING  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

There  are  several  methods  of  attracting 
attention  to  an  advertisement ;  such  as  em- 
ploying a  large  amount  of  space,  using  cuts, 
putting  on  startling  or  peculiar  headlines, 
using  large  type  or  having  it  displayed  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  Each  advertisement  ought 
to  have  an  attractive  indivithiality  all  its 
own;  something  different  from  the  others. 
We  try  to  bring  about  this  result  with  the 
advertisements  sent  the  Review.  We  strive 
to  make  each  and  every  advertisement  so 
peculiarly  and  individually  attractive  that 
all  will  be  read.  We  are  thankful  for  the 
help  some  of  our  advertisers  have  given  us 


in  this  direction,  and  should  be  glad  of  assis- 
tance from  all.  Come  advertisers,  "let  us 
reason  together,"  and  see  to  how  high  a  state 
of  perfection  we  can  bring  the  advertising 
pages  of  the  Review.  Last  March,  the  Re- 
view contained  a  long  editorial  upon  this 
subject,  and,  if  there  are  any  advertisers 
who  have  not  seen  it,  we  will  gladly  send 
them  the  copy  in  which  it  appeared. 


OUGHT  BEE  KEEPERS  TO  STOP   USING  BASSWOOD 
TIMBER? 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State 
Bee  Keepers'  Association,  held  in  Lansing,  a 
paper  was  read  in  which  friend  H.  R.  Board- 
man  deplored  the  ravages  made  upon  our 
basswood  forest  by  the  use  of  that  timber  in 
the  manufacture  of  sections.  The  question 
was  afterwards  very  energetically  discussed. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  the  basswood  honey 
flow  might  be  materially  decreased  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  some  manufactory 
where  basswood  is  used  in  making  sections; 
but,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  use 
of  basswood  for  sections  is  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  its  uses  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  manufacture  of  broom  handles, 
buggy  and  wagon  boxes,  barrel  heads,  paper, 
and  many  other  articles  calling  for  a  light, 
tough  wood,  will  eventually  clean  out  the 
basswood,  possibly  increase  the  price  of 
honey,  and  the  non-use  of  basswood  for  sec- 
tions would  not  perceptibly  delay  the  time. 
But  let's  don't  worry  about  it;  the  universal 
cultivation  of  some  crop  that  produces  won- 
derful amounts  of  honey  may  spring  up  ere 
the  basswoods  fail. 


THE   SPECIAL   TOPIC   FOR  THE   NEXT   NUMBER  IS 
TO    BE   FOUL    BROOD. 

There  is  no  apiary  in  which  there  is  not  a 
'possihiUty  that  foul  brood  will  sometime 
appear,  hence  every  bee  keeper  ought  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  it,  and  to  know  what  to 
do  when  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  it  in 
his  apiary.  From  reading  the  published 
descriptions,  many  bee  keepers  form  exag- 
gerated ideas  of  the  appearance  of  foul 
brood,  or  rather  of  its  appearance  in  its^Jirst 
stages.  They  are  looking  for  combs  black 
with  slime  and  rottenness,  a  stench  strong 
enough  to  knock  a  man  down,  and  colonies 
dwindled  to  handfulls.  Unless  the  bee 
keeper  keeps  a  sharp  lookout,  foul  brood 
may  be  in  his  ai)iary  some  little  time  before 
it  is  known.  At  first,  but  a  few  cells  of  dis- 
eased brood  will  be  found.  The  dead  larviB 
has  a  look  resembling  coffee  with  milk  in  it. 
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It  can  be  stretched  out  to  the  length  of  per- 
haps an  inch;  but  the  odor  is  not  noticeable, 
unless  the  nose  be  brought  close  to  the 
brood.  A  few  of  the  cappings  over  the 
sealed  brood  may  be  sunken,  with  a  small 
hole  in  the  center  of  each  capping,  but  such 
is  not  alwaj's  the  case.  Perhax>s  the  one 
tiure  symptom  of  foul  brood  is  the  "ropi- 
ness"  of  the  dead  larvte.  If  a  splinter  or 
tooth-pick  be  thrust  into  a  dead  larva,  and 
then  slowly  withdrawn,  the  matter  will  ad- 
here to  the  splinter  and  "string  out"  an  inch 
or  more  in  length,  then  bi"eak,  and  the  two 
ends  fly  back  to  the  points  of  attachment. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Michigan,  State, 
Bee  Keepers'  Association,  at  Lansing,  Dr.  A. 
B.  Mason,  wlio  has  had  much  experience 
with  foul  brood,  said  he  had  had  many  spe- 
cimens of  brood  sent  to  him  by  men  who 
feared  their  bees  were  affected  with  foul 
brood,  and  when  this  elastic,  tenacious  con- 
dition of  the  brood  was  absent  he  had  never 
hesitated  to  place  the  suspected  brood  in  a 
colony  of  bees,  and  no  harm  had  ever  re- 
sulted. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  honey  is  the 
means  by  which  the  infection  is  usually 
conveyed  from  one  hive  to  another.  Mr. 
Cheshire  says  that  the  mature  bees,  the 
queen  and  even  the  eggs  are  infected  in  a 
diseased  colony.  Be  this  as  it  may,  when 
the  bees  of  an  infected  colony  swarm,  or  are 
shaken  from  their  combs  and  are  put  into  a 
new  or  disinfected  hive,  and  given  no  combs 
in  which  they  can  store  the  infected  honey 
that  they  may  have  brought  with  them,  the 
brood  hatched  afterwards  in  this  newly 
formed  colony  remains  free  from  disease. 

The  spraying  of  the  combs  with  acids,  and 
the  feeding  of  the  bees  with  medicated  honey 
seems  to  be  of  little  avail,  so  far  as  eradi- 
cating the  disease  is  concerned.  Such  treat- 
ment checks  the  disease,  but  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  to  effect  a  cure.  So  far  as  we 
understand  the  matter,  from  reading  and 
from  conversation  with  those  who  have  had 
experience,  the  best  plan  of  treatment  is  to 
shake  off  the  bees  during  a  honey  flow  into  a 
new  or  scalded  hive  having  no  combs  in 
which  the  bees  can  deposit  (and  thus  save 
up)  any  of  the  infected  honey  which  they 
may  have  brought  with  them.  The  frames 
may  be  furnished  with  "'starters"  of  founda- 
tion, or  full  sheets  of  foundation  may  V)e 
used.  If  there  is  much  healthy  brood  in  the 
old  hive,  a  few  bees  may  be  left  to  protect  it, 
and  the  hive  allowed  to  stand  until  the  brood 


is  all  hatched,  when  the  bees  from  several 
hives  so  treated  may  be  united  in  a  new  hive 
and  given  a  queen.  Where  the  hives  have 
loose  bottom  boards,  several  hives  from 
which  the  bees,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  have 
been  taken,  may  be  placed  one  above 
another,  when,  in  three  weeks,  all  of  the 
healthy  brood  will  have  hatched  and  will  be 
already  united  in  one  colony,  when  the  bees 
can  be  given  a  new  hive  and  a  queen,  leaving 
the  combs  free  from  healthy  brood.  Some 
advise  caging  the  queen  three  weeks  before 
shaking  off  the  bees,  that  the  combs  may  be 
free  from  brood  when  the  bees  are  taken 
away;  but  it  strikes  us  that  the  bees  might 
better  be  busy  rearing  brood  in  the  new 
hive  during  these  three  weeks;  however, 
there  may  be  some  other  factor  which,  if  we 
understood,  would  lead  us  to  a  different 
conclusion.  When  freed  from  bees-  and 
healthy  brood  the  combs  may  be  emptied  of 
honey  by  extracting,  then  melted  into  wax. 
Thorough  boiling  of  the  honey  will  kill  all 
the  germs  of  foul  brood,  but,  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  some  have  added  to  the 
honey  a  small  proportion  of  salicylic  acid. 
Honey  thus  treated  may  be  fed  to  the  bees. 
The  hives  ought  to  be  boiled  in  water  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  Some  have  advocated 
the  burning  of  the  combs  with  no  attempt  at 
saving  the  honey  and  wax.  If  only  a  few 
colonies  are  to  be  treated,  this  might  be  ad- 
visable: but,  wei-e  we  the  owner  of  a  large 
apiary  quite  generally  affected  by  foul  brood, 
we  should  expect  to  eradicate  the  disease 
with  the  loss  of  only  the  diseased  brood  and 
the  time  spent  in  making  the  manipulations. 
\Vhoever  undertakes  such  a  job  must  remem- 
ber, however,  that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty;"  that  one  drop  of  infected 
honey  secured  by  a  robber  bee  means  disease 
once  more  in  the  hive  to  which  it  is  carried. 
Some  one  has  suggested  that  the  extracting, 
etc.,  be  done  down  cellar.  It  is  a  cool  place 
in  which  to  work,  and  the  bees  can  the 
more  easily  be  kept  out.  Please,  remember, 
friends,  that  we  have  had  no  experience  with 
foul  brood,  and  that  we  are  writing  this 
from  what  we  liave  read  and  been  told,  but 
that  we  consider  our  sources  of  information 
reliable.  If  we  have  made  mistakes  we  wish 
them  corrected.  As  indicated  by  our  head- 
ing, foul  brood  is  to  be  the  special  topic  of 
our  next  issue.  We  wish  to  know  what  gen- 
eral course  of  action  a  bee  keeper  shall  pur- 
sue that  he  may  become  apprised  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  of  foul  brood  in 
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his  apiary.  What  shall  he  regard  with  sus- 
picion? What  are  the  symptoms  most  likely 
to  strike  his  senses  first?  We  wish  for  clear, 
concise,  correct  descriptions  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  in  its  different  stages,  in  order 
that  a  decision  may  be  easily  reached,  once 
the  suspicions  are  ai'oused.  And,  last,  but 
not  least,  what  shall  a  bee  keeper  do  when  he 
finds  that  his  bees  really  are  affected  with 
foul  brood?  One  other  point.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  any  one  would  knowingly  send 
out  queens  from  an  apiary  infected  with 
foul  brood,  but  the  disease  might  be  present 
a  short  time  before  discovered;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  queens  had  been  sent  out.  What 
are  the  probabilities  and  possibilities  of  foul 
brood  being  scattered  by  the  trafiic  in 
queens,  and  what  precautionary  measures,  if 
any,  would  it  be  well  for  queen  buyers  to 
take?  If  we  have  overlooked  important 
poirts,  as  is  probably  the  case,  we  will  be 
obliged  if  correspondents  will  bring  them  up. 


DEEP    TOP    BAKS    AND    PROPEE    SPACING    WILL 

PROBABLY    PEEVENT   THE   BUILDING   OF 

BBACE   OOMBS,    BUT    QUEEN    EX- 

CLUDEBS   AKE   NEEDED. 

Soon  after  we  began  publishing  the  Re- 
view, a  good  friend  wrote  u,s  that  he  hoped 
we  would  not  follow  the  plan  of  the  political 
papers,  that  of  striving  to  the  utmost  to 
prove  one  side  of  a  question  and  neglecting 
the  other  side.  We  think  that  all  who  have 
read  the  Review  will  agree  in  saying  that  its  - 
editor  strives  earnestly  to  arrive  at  the  triifli, 
regardless  of  what  the  decision  may  be. 
Perhaps  most  of  you  know  that  we  believe 
in,  or  favor,  specialty :  while  Prof.  Cook 
leans  in  the  opposite  direction.  Well,  over 
at  Lansing,  at  the  convention,  he  burst  out 
with:  "Bro.  Hutchinson,  I  must  congratu- 
late you  upon  the  fairness  with  which  you 
conducted  the  discussion  upon  Specialty  vs. 
Mixed  Bee  Keeping."  We  suppose  we  may 
as  well  "own  up"  that  the  discussions  in  the 
Review  have  several  times  changed,  or  at 
least  modified,  our  views.  The  discussion  in 
the  present  number  affords  the  most  striking 
illustration  of  such  a  change.  When  Dr. 
Miller,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Northwest- 
ern in  Chicago,  suggested  that  possibly  the 
honey  board  might  yet  be  dispensed  with,  it 
seemed  to  us  as  simply  preposterous;  yet 
who  can  read  the  discussions  in  the  present 
number  witliout  deciding  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  honey  board  can  be  laid  aside. 
We  think  this  whole  matter  of  the  prevention 


of  brace  combs  hinges  upon  exact  and  proper 
spacing,  aided,  perhaps,  by  dej^th  of  top 
bars.  Bro.  Hill,  of  the  Guide,  says  that  bees 
do  not  recognize  such  a  thing  as  a  "bee 
space,"  except  between  the  combs  and  below 
their  lower  edges.  Now  all  experienced  bee 
keepers  know  that,  as  a  rule,  bees  do  recog- 
nize, and  leave  free  from  comb  and  propolis, 
a  .5-1(5  space.  To  say  that  bees  7iever  build 
comb  in  this  space  would  not  be  true,  as, 
when  terribly  crowded  for  room  in  a  copious 
honey  flow,  they  will  sometimes  crowd  in 
bits  of  combs;  but  with  proper  attention, 
such  as  all  bee  keepers  worthy  of  the  name 
give  their  bees,  brace  combs  in  this  space 
are  few  and  far  between.  Even  a  slight 
increase  in  the  size  of  this  space  greatly 
increases  the  probability  of  brace  combs 
being  built  therein:  while  doubling  its  size 
makes  the  building  of  them  a  certainty. 
With  top  bars  7-8  wide  and  spaced  1%  from 
center  to  center,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
space  between  them  is  5-8,  and  that  brace 
combs  will  be  built  in  this  space  and  extend- 
ed to  whatever  there  is  above  the  top  bars. 
"Yes,"  says  some  one,  "but  top  bars  1,^8  wide 
have  been  used,  and,  while  their  use  has 
discouraged  the  building  of  brace  combs,  it 
has  not  entirely  prevented  it."  True,  but 
see  here  friend,  were  they  accurately  spaced? 
Were  they  not  upon  the  hanging  laterally 
movable  frames,  in  which  the  spacing  was 
done  by  the  eye,  and  any  bulges  and  ine- 
qualities in  the  combs  were  accommodated 
by  moving  some  frames  farther  apart,  and 
putting  others  closer  together?  We  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  H  Robert- 
son of  Pewamo,  Michigan,  which  reads  as 
follows:  "I  have  used,  and  still  have,  a  large 
number  of  7-8  square  top  bars,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  that  they  had 
any  material  effect  upon  the  building  of 
brace  combs.  I  rather  prefer  the  3-8  top  bar, 
and  should  as  soon  think  of  returning  to  box 
hives  as  of  dispensing  with  queen  excluding 
honey  boards."  We  must  remember  that 
his  top  bars  are  .')-8  apart  and  spaced  by  the 
eye.  If  the  top  bars  are  put  nearer  together 
than  ,5-16,  the  bees  do  not  build  brace  combs 
between  them.  That  is,  the  substance 
placed  between  them  is  not  coHib,'  there  are 
no  cells  and  no  honey  stored;  it  is  simply 
hard  uhix.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Kil- 
dow  says  the  bees  did  finally  plug  those  8-1(5 
spaces  with  hard  wax.  We  have  no  faith  in 
a  ;5-l()  space.  We  have  used  supers  in  which 
there  was  only  from  3-16  to  1-4  inch  space 
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between  the  tier?  of  sections.  No  brace 
combs  were  built  between  the  top  and  bot- 
tom bars  of  the  sections,  but  many  were  the 
little  mounds  of  propolis  that,  as  a  result, 
were  plastered  upon  them.  .5-10  is  the  bee 
space.  Bro.  Hill,  of  the  Guide,  also  says 
that  bees  are  much  less  inclined  to  build 
brace  combs  in  new  hives,  and  with  new 
frames,  and  friend  Hilton  sufjyests  the  same 
thing  in  this  issue,  and  we,  too,  have  noticed 
the  same  thing;  therefore,  let  no  one  shout 
"Eureka!"  the  first  season  with  new  hives 
and  frames.  It  is  also  evident  that  depth  of 
top  bar  has  a  bearing  upon  the  question. 
With  thin  top  bars,  the  building  of  brace 
combs  or  the  putting  in  of  hard  plugs  of 
wax  is  greatly  increased.  From  reading  the 
reports  in  this  issue,  we  should  be  led  to 
believe  that  with  top  bars  7-8  deep,  accu- 
rately  spaced  .5-1(5  apai-t,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  section  above,  there  ivould  be 
freedotn  from  brace  combs. 

If  honey  boards,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  brace  combs,  can  be  dispensed 
with,  and  it  eventually  proves  profitable  and 
advisable  to  no  longer  use  them  for  this 
purpose,  in  what  shape  shall  our  queen 
excluders  be  used?  If  plain  sheets  of  zinc, 
bound  with  wood  or  turned  up  at  the  edges 
to  secure  the  bee  space,  can  be  used  without 
any  bulging  or  sagging  and  the  accompany- 
ing destruction  of  the  bee  space,  well  and 
good.  If  the  building  of  brace  combs  is 
prevented,  perhaps  plain  sheets  of  zinc  can 
be  kept  sufficiently  straight;  if  not,  then  let 
V  shaped  pieces  of  tin  be  soldered  to  them 
a  hi  Heddon.  It  does  not  seem  as  though  it 
were  worth  while  to  discuss  whether  queen 
excluders  are  needed.  In  hiving  swarms 
upon  starters  only,  or  upon  sheets  of  foun- 
dation, and  transferiug  the  supers  from  the 
old  to  the  new  hives,  queen  excluders  have 
proven  a  necessity  with  us,  and  with  many 
others.  In  raising  extracted  honey,  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  keep  the  queen  out 
of  the  extracting  combs,  unless  a  queen  ex- 
cluder is  used.  By  its  use,  queen  cells  may 
be  secured  at  any  time  in  a  colony  having  a 
laying  queen.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Mich,  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association,  Mr. 
Taylor  told  how  it  could  be  employed  in 
finding  queens.  When  there  is  a  super  or  an 
upper  story  upon  the  hive,  blow  a  little 
smoke  in  at  the  entrance,  drum  a  little  upon 
the  side  of  the  hive,  take  off  the  super  and 
set  it  aside,  then  remove  the  queen  excluder 
and  turn  it  upside  down  in  front  of  the  hive, 


when  the  queen  will  be  found  upon  what  ivas 
the  under  side  of  the  excluder.  The  theory 
is  this:  The  smoke  and  drumming  alarm  the 
bees  and  queen  and  start  them  into  the  super. 
The  queen  endeavors  to  pass  the  excluder, 
but  is  unable,  and  is  still  "endeavoring" 
when  the  excluder  is  removed.  Mr,  Taylor 
said  he  found  twenty-five  queens  in  this 
manner  last  fall,  without  a  single  failure, 
and  did  the  work  as  fast  as  he  could  handle 
supers  and  remove  excluders.  New  uses  for 
the  excluder  are  being  frequently  discovered. 
Much  has  been  said  about  a  queen  excluder 
with  eight  rows  of  perforations  not  furnish- 
ing sufficient  passage-way  for  the  bees.  We 
have  just  counted  the  openings  in  such  an 
excluder  and  find  there  are  200  of  them,  and 
their  combined  capacity  is  equal  to  a  space 
IV  inches  high  by  14  inches  long.  Let  the 
doubters  compare  an  opening  of  this  size 
with  the  entrance  of  the  hive. 

The  Prevention  of  Brace  Combs. 

LEANINGS  for  January  1  comes  very 
near  being  a  "special  number,"  de- 
voted to  the  above  subject.  Several 
writers  give  their  experience  with  thick  top 
bars,  and  we  have  exti-acted  the  gist  of  what 
some  of  them  have  to  say,  and  give  it  below; 
I  have  in  use  a  sort  of  modified  Bingham 
frame,  about  six  inches  deep,  end  bars  1% 
inches  wide,  with  Alley  top-bars,  which,  as  I 
make  them,  are  1  inch  wide  and  %  inch 
thick.  During  the  past  year,  in  my  locality, 
so  far  as  brace-combs  are  concerned  they 
have  proven  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  there 
being  no  trouble  of  brace  combs  between 
the  top  of  the  brood  nest  and  queen  exclud- 
ing honey  board  than  there  is  in  the  bee- 
space  between  two  supers  on  the  hive.  I 
also  have  some  frames  about  the  depth  of 
the  regular  Langstroth,  which,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  worked  equally  well.  My  brother, 
who  uses  a  shallow  frame  like  the  one  I  use, 
makes  his  top  bars  1  inch  wide  by  "'^  thick, 
and  will  have  no  other.  He  rips  them  out  of 
common  "•■^  inch  boards.  For  frames  deeper 
than  the  Bingham,  my  preference  is  the 
thicker,  or  V  bar. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  mention  an  interesting 
fact.  In  hiving  new  swarms  I  used  queen 
excluders;  but  my  brother  hived  all  his  new 
swarms  into  these  empty  frames,  without 
excluders,  after  having  placed  the  supers 
from  the  parent  colony  upon  them,  yet  in 
not  a  single  instance  was  there  any  brood 
reared  in  the  supers.  Whether  this  was 
caused  by  the  form  of  the  frames  or  of  the 
super,  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  is  important 
that  the  width  of  the  top  bars  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance   that  the   frames  are 
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spaced  apart  from  center  to  center.  Extreme 
width  is  undesirable.  Iii  that  case  you 
would  likely  have  the  trouble  of  which  Mr. 
Heddoi)  complains,  page  (iGi);  yet  Mr.  Kil- 
dow,  page  (j;!2,  reports  a  success  with  only 
3-10  inch  space  between  the  frames,  while 
Mr.  Root's  experience,  as  stated  in  his  foot- 
note to  Mr.  Kildow's  letter,  was  about  the 
same  as  Mr.  Heddon's. 

It  seems  to  me  the  whole  essence  of  the 
thing  lies  in  having  top  bars  thick  enough, 
and  spaced  the  regular  bee-space  apart;  for 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  suijpose  that  the  same 
bee-space  which  so  nicely  prevents  brace 
combs  being  built  between  two  supers  tiered 
above  each  other  would  also  prevent  their 
being  built  between  thick  top  barsV  And 
when  they  are  not  built  between  them  there 
are  none  built  over  them.  Any  one,  of 
course,  can  test  these  statements  for  himself; 
and  I  will  say  to  those  who  would  test  the 
arrangement  just  mentioned,  and  it  should 
work  as  well  as  it  has  in  my  locality,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  entirely  satis- 
tied  with  the  results. — C.  G.  Looft,  Forest,  O., 
Dec.  f). 

There  is  a  method  to  prevent  brace  combs, 
without  the  use  of  thick  top  bars  or  honey 
board,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  it  very 
strongly.  It  is  simply  by  properly  adjusting 
frames  and  supers.  To  prevent  brace  combs, 
let  us  first  ascertain  why  they  are  built. 

My  answer  is,  to  fill  unrequired  space. 
Contract  that  space  to  the  actual  require- 
ments of  bees,  and  we  shall  find  no  brace 
combs,  which  can  be  proved  by  any  practical 
apiarist  by  experiment.  To  illustrate:  Place 
the  super  so  there  shall  l)e'an  inch  space 
between  the  top  bar  and  bottom  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  a  fine  lot  of  brace  combs  is  the 
result.  Now  remove  the  brace  combs  from 
the  top  bars,  bring  the  super  down  to  34  inch 
of  toi)  bar,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  the  first 
brace  comb. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  equal  im- 
portance with  adjusting  supers,  that  must  be 
managed  in  connection  with  it  in  order  to 
secure  complete  success;  that  is,  in  properly 
adjusting  the  frames;  for  I  consider  that 
just  as  much  depends  upon  the  latter  being 
properly  spaced  as  does  upon  the  super  being 
brought  down  to  the  required  distance,  for 
brace  combs  are  almost  invariably  started 
on  the  side  of  the  top  bar,  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  one  above  given — too  much 
space.  Mr.  -J.  E.  Pond  several  years  ago 
wrote  an  article  in  regard  to  crowding 
frames  closer  together  in  order  to  comi)el 
bees  to  enter  sections  more  readily.  I  con- 
sidered the  idea  of  so  much  importance  that 
I  spaced  my  frames  in  all  new  hives  scant 
1%  inches  from  center  to  center.  At  the 
close  of  the  season  I  found  the  result  was 
more  than  Mr.  Pond  had  claimed.  I  not 
only  succeeded  in  inducing  my  bees  to  enter 
sections  more  readily,  but  I  found  far  less 
brace  combs  than  in  any  other  hives. 
Whenever  any  was  found,  the  cause  was 
quite  apparent — too  much  space  existed  be- 
tween the  top  bar  and  bottom  of  section. 
Following  u\>  that  idea  the  next  season,  I 
brought  my  sui)ers  down  so  there  was  scant 
%  space  between  the  top  l)ar  and  sections. 
At  the  close  of  that,  the  second  season  with 


the  new  method  of  contracting  frames,  I 
was  satisfied  I  had  a  preventive  for  brace 
combs. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  best  width  for  a  top 
bar:  All  things  considered,  I  think  the  one- 
inch  wide  is  preferable.  It  allows  a  little 
more  stores  for  winter  underneath  than  %. 
With  the  inch  wide  bar  spaced  I'V  from 
center  to  center,  we  have  taken  the  first  step 
toward  preventing  the  building  of  brace 
combs;  and  by  bringing  supers  doivn  so 
there  shall  be  scant  ■'«  space  between  the  top 
bar  and  bottom  of  section,  we  have  the 
whole  matter  of  preventing  brace  combs 
under  our  control. — F.  L.  Smith,  Chittenan- 
go,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  C,  1889. 

About  nine  years  ago  I  purchased  200  all- 
wood  brood  frames  of  A.  I.  Root.  These 
were,  I  thought,  very  light;  and  with  what  I 
had  of  my  own  make  they  gave  me  frames 
enough  for  fifty  colonies.  In  1882  I  made 
about  700  more  frames.  These  were  like  my 
former  make,  top  bars  %  wide  by  }o  inch 
thick. 

The  season  of  1882  was  a  good  one;  and 
when  fall  came  I  was  comi)letely  disgusted 
with  light  top  bars  for  brood  comb.  The 
light  top  bars  had  sagged,  in  many  instances, 
from  ^4  to  %  of  an  inch;  and  the  bees,  in 
their  efforts  to  even  up  matters,  had  poked 
bits  of  wax  "all  over"  them. 

I  have  nearly  all  of  these  frames  yet;  and 
although  I  have  scraped  the  wax  off  from 
them  from  year  to  year  I  have  not  become 
reconciled  to  them.  In  the  mean  time  I 
have  made  several  hives  with  top  bars  1 
inch,  and  some  l^s  inches  wide;  and  so  long 
as  these  wide  top  bars  were  kept  all  in  the 
same  hives,  and  properly  spaced,  and  th« 
space  above  the  frames  kei)t  at  ?8,  or  a  very 
little  less  than  %  inch,  there  has  been  no 
trouble  with  brace  combs.  But  just  as  soon 
as  these  frames  were  interchanged  with 
those  having  ''s  inch  top  bar,  or  from  any 
cause  the  space  above  the  frames  became  too 
large  or  too  small,  the  brace  combs  appeared. 

During  the  past  season  I  have  used  T 
supers  on  about  twenty  hives  without  honey 
boards.  The  top  bars  in  these  hives  are  ''g 
inch  thick  by  I^h  inches  wide.  There  were 
no  brace  combs  built  between  or  on  top  of 
these  frames  this  season;  and  I  feel  confident 
that,  so  long  as  the  proper  distances  are 
maintained  between  frames  and  between 
tops  of  frames  and  supers,  no  more  brace 
combs  appear  than  will  appear  between 
supers  and  the  upper  surface  of  queen  exclu- 
ders.— S.  A.  Shuck,  Liverpool,  III.,  Nov.  21. 
188!). 

On  page  84  of  his  Bee-K»>pers'    Handy 

Book,  Mr.  Alley  says: 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  narrow 
top  bar  is  the  fact  that  the  bees  build  the 
combs  between  the  bars,  and  fasten  them  to 
the  honey  board,  bottom  of  the  sections,  or 
to  whatever  the  franaes  are  covered  with. 
When  this  is  the  case  it  is  very  difficult  to 
reaiove  the  combs  from  a  hive.  Now,  this 
can  be  mostly  if  not  wholly  obviated  if  wide 
top  bars  are  used:  and  as  there  is  no  reason- 
able objection  to  using  such,  I  would  strongly 
advise  the  novice  to  adopt  them  at  the  be- 
ginning. 
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ADVERTISING  BATES 

are  fifteen  cents  per  line,  (Nonpareil  space) 
each  insertion,  with  discounts  as  follows: 

On  10  lines  'ind  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent. ;  G 
times,  15  per  cent.;  9  times,  25  per  cent.;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent.;0 
times,  20  per  cent.;  9  times,  30  per  cent.;  12  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent.; 6 
times,  30  per  cent.;  9  times,  40  per  cent.;  12  times 
50  per  cent. 


I^oot  Cuttings  and  Peaeh  Ti^ees 

Would  be   gladly  Exchanged  for  Apia- 
rian Goods,  l>y 

EAULE  CLICEEITQEB,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Patent  Flat-Bottom,  Csmb  Foundation. 

Hifjh  Side  Walls,  4  to  14  scjuare  feet 
to  the  pound.     WholeBale     and  He- 
tail.    Circulars  and  Samples  free. 
J.    VAN  UKIISKN   &   SONS, 
(sole  mandfactuueks), 
-8H.tf.  SPROUT  BROOK,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ITALIAN  QUtENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

FOK,     1890- 

Before  you  purchase,  look  to  your  interest,  and 
send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  P.  H.  BROWN, 
1-88-tf.  \  Augusta,  Georgia. 


\io.    1    SECTIONS    $3, 

Japanese    BuckwiKTit    TTic.    per    bu.      Best  Bee 

Veil  on  Earth,  only  :iO  cts.    All  Supplies  cheap. 

Send  for  new  list  five.  l-y0-9t 

W.  D.  SOPER,  Boxl473,  Jackson  Mich. 

Flmf,,-   r,:L-n,.on   the  Reuinw. 

YOU  SHOULD  SEE 

My  prices  for  1889  of  Italian  Queens,  Bees,  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  Standard  Poultry,  (seven 
varieties  I  Japanese  Buckwheat,  and  two  choice 
new  varieties  of  Potatoes. 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  (VlOtiEY  by  getting  my  price  list  be- 
fore you  imrchase. 

CHAS.  D    DUVALL, 
2-88-tf  Spencerville.  Mont  Co.,  M-l. 

Eaton's    Improved  Section    Ca.«p. 

fjatest  and  b(>st.  Bees  and 
(Queens.  S  ml  for  free  price 
list.      Achhess, 

FRANK  A.  EATON, 

Bluftton,  Ohio. 

e  mention  the  Review. 

A  New  Book  on  Bees,  and  Dadants'  Comb 

Foundation.  See      Aduertisement      in       Another      Column. 


THE  "REVIEW." 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Bke-Keeprs' 
Review  are  that  of  reviewing  current  apicuUiiral 
literature  (pointing  out  errors  and  falhicies  and 
aUowing  notliiiig  of  value  to  pass  unnoticed),  and 
tlie  niaking  of  each  issue  a  "special  number  "— 
one  in  whicli  some  special  topic  is  discussed  by 
the  best  bee-keepers  of  the  country.  If  you  wish 
for  tlie  ci-eani  of  the  otlier  journals,  alreadj  skim- 
med and  dished  uj),  and  to  leiu-n  the  views  of  tlie 
most  experienced  bee-keei>ers  upon  tlie  unsolved, 
apicultural  problems  of  the  day,  read  the  Review. 
Price  of  the  Reveiw,  .50  cts.  a  year.   Samples  free. 


"The  Froduction  of  Com]]  Honey." 

Although  this  neat  little  book  contains  only  45 
pages,  it  furnishes  as  much  practical,  valuable  in- 
formation as  is  often  fonnd  in  a  book  of  twice  its 
size.    It  is  "  boiled  down." 

It  begins  with  taking  the  bees  from  the  cellar 
and  goes  over  the  ground  briefly,  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, until  tlie  honey  is  otf  the  hives;  touching 
upon  the  most  important  points;  and  especially 
does  it  teach  when,  wliere  and  how  foundation 
can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage;  when  combs 
are  preferable  and  when  it  is  more  profitable  to 
allow  the  bees  to  build  their  own  combs.  It  tells 
how  to  hive  a  swarm  in  an  empty  brood  nest,  and 
yet  secure  more  honey  than  when  foundation  is 
used.        Price  of  the  book,  25  cents. 


SPECIAL        OFFER. 

For  ti5  cts.  we  will  send  the  Review  one  year 
and  "The  Production  of  ("omb  Honey."  For 
$1.00  we  will  send  the  Review  two  years  and  the 
"Production  of  comb  Honey." 


Back  Numbers  at  2  and  3  Osnts. 

Of  most  of  the  issues  of  the  Review  we  have 
several  hundred  copies.  Instead  of  keeping 
them  stowed  away  in  the  attic  severid  years,  anil 
finally  selling  them  as  waste  paper,  we  propose 
to  have  them  out  doing  good;  have  them  helping 
bee  keepers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  making 
known  the  Review.  So  long  as  the  supply  lasts, 
we  will  sell  theiTi  at  two  and  three  cents  per 
coi^y.  Three  cents  if  yov  [lick  them  out;  two,  if 
WE  pick  them  out.  The  reason  why  we  make  a 
ditference,  in  price,  is  this  :  Some  three  or  four 
issues  have  run  so  low  that  we  would  not  care  to 
sell  them  at  less  than  three  ceuts  a  copy.  We 
would  mention  which  are  the  three-cent  issues, 
were  it  not  that  some  other  number  will  soon 
"run  low"  and  be  added  to  the  three  cent  list, 
.and  then  another,  and  so  on  If  you  wish  for 
certain  issues,  send  three  cents  apiece,  and  teJl 
which  numbers  are  desired,  and  you  will  get 
tliem,  if  you  don't  wait  too  long,  if  you  don't 
care  which  numbers  you  get,  then  simply  send 
whatevei'  i-uni  of  money  you  think  best,  and  say  : 
"For  the  enclosed,  phase  send  back  numbers  of 
the  Review,"  and  we  will  send  as  many  numbers 
as  we  can  at  two  cents  each,  and  send  no  two  that 
are  alike.  If  the  amount  sent  pays  for  more 
numbers  than_  we  care  to  sell  at  two  cents  each, 
tlie  i/alance  will  be  returned,  or  else  the  sender 
nf>tified  and  asked  what  shall  be  done  witli  it. 

Remember,  each  number  is  complete  in  itself  ; 
is,  in  reality,  a  little  pamphlet  containing  the 
best  that  is  known  upon  some  important  api- 
cultural subject. 

Stamixs  taken,  either  U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W.Z.    HUTCHINSON,   Flint,   Mich. 
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Carniolan     Queens 

A  SPECIALTY. 

The  copartnership  of  Andrews  &  Lockhart 
having  been  closed,  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  (Andrews)  will  give  Ids  entire  time,  the 
coming  season,  to  the  reating  of  Carnioian 
queens.  Prices  are  as  follows  :  After  June  1st, 
Untested  (lucens,  $1.UU  each  :  half  doz.,  $r).00  ;one 
doz.,  $y.OO.  Tested  queens,  $2.00  each  ;  half  doz., 
$10.00;  onedoz.;|lH.OO.  Imported  queens,  after 
June  20th,  $l.uO  each.  Tested  queens  (.those 
that  have  been  carried  through  the  winter)  can 
be  furnished  as  early  as  May  10th,  at  $2..'i0. 
After  June  1st,  all  tested  queens  will  be  sold  at 
$■^.00;  and  the  grade  of  select  tested  will  be 
thrown  into  the  grade  of  tested,  and  sold  as 
above  stated.  JOHN  ANDREWS,  ^  ^,  ^ 
1-90-tf  Pattens'  Mills,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  the  Review 

Italian     Queens    and     Bees. 

2  and  '.^  Frame  Nuclei  and  Bees  by  the  lb.    Bee 

Hives,   Sections,   Fdn.,  Sinokers,  &c.    Send  for 

circulars.  W.   J.    ROW,  12-89-7t 

Greensburg,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 


Bee-Hives,  Sections,  Etc. 

We  make  the  best  Bee-Hives;  Shipping  Crates, 
Sections,  etc.,  in  the  world,  and  sell  them  the 
cheapest.  We  are  oiferii.g  our  choicest,  white. 
One-piece,  4 '4x4^4  sections,  in  lots  of  .500,  at  $3.50 
per  1,000.  %W"  Parties  wanting  more,  should 
write  for  special  prices.  No.  2  sections  at  $2.00 
per  M.  Catalogues  free,  ))ut  sent  only  when 
ordered.        Address, 

G.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO.. 
l'2-89-3t  Watertown,  Wis. 


FARM  AND  BEES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  forty  acres  of  land  in  a  good  location 
for  bees,  with  good  house,  barn  and  shop,  and  lf)9 
colonies  of  bees  with  all  necessary  fixtures  to  run 
thom  for  comb  honey,  that  I  will  sell  cheap. 
100  apple  trees  on  the  place  that  have  been  set  five 
years.  Best  of  reasons  for  selling.  Write  for 
particulars. 

C.  A.  VANHOESEN, 
12-89  tf.  Wcstville,  Montcalm  Co.,  Mu'h. 


A     Ho.     1 

EXTRACTED 


Send  for  ]N^ew  lr*rices. 

JAMES  HEDDON,  DOW AGIAC,  MICH. 

Capniolans  St  Italians. 

Next  season  I.  R.   Good  &  Son  will  run  two 

queen-rearing  apiaries— one  for  Carniolans  and 

the  other  for  Italians.   Carniolans,  untested  $1.00 

each;    Italians,   untested,  7.5  cts.;  tested,    $1.25. 

For  Carniolans,  address, 

/.  R.  GOOD,  Vawter  Park,  Ind. 
For  Italians,  address. 

/.  /?.  GOOD.  &  SON,  Nappanee.  Ind, 

Please   mention   the   Reuiew. 

Honey  Almanac  for  1890. 

JUST  The  Thing  needed  to  create  a  demantl  for 
HONEY  at  liome.  Bee-keeiiers  should  scatter  it 
freely.  It  shows  the  uses  of  Honey  for  Medicine, 
Eating,  Drinking,  Cooking,  for  making  Cosmet- 
ics, Vinegar,  etc  ;  also  uses  of  Beeswax.  Price,  5 
cts.  ;  100  for  $2.50  ;  500  for  $]0.('0  ;  l,O(J0  for  $15  00. 

ll-89-3t  THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.   Bladison  St.,     -    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Fkase   wtnlion    U.i   RevlvM. 


Every 

Bae-keepsr 

SHOULD  TRY 


Tlie  Success  M 


Tr-ue 

To  Its 

NAME. 

Safe  winterer,,easy  in  manipulation,  durable, 
cheap,  and,  for  large  yields  of  honey,  is  unsur- 
passed. 

Seclioiis,  SGGlioii  Cases,  Coiiil]  FoiiiiSatioii, 

and    all  apiarian    supplies,    at    greatly   reduced 
prices.     Send  for  new  circulars, free. 
L.  H.  &  W.  J.  VALENTINE, 

(Successors  to  S    VALENTINE  &  SONS) 

4-N)-tf  Hagerstown,  Wasli.  Co.,  Md. 

Please  mention   the   Rcoiew. 


The    Revised     Lcuujfstroth,     and    Dadants' 

Foundation,  See       Advertisement     In     Another       Column. 


The  eight  or  ten  frame  Langstroth  hive,  dove- 
tniled  all  around,  at  prices  away  down  below  the 
low  'st !  Also  comb  foundation,  sections,  shipping 
crates,  or  anything  in  the  line  of  bee-supplies. 
S  iid  for  circular  to 

tJr>10.    d.    KUNDir-lGER, 
1-90-tf  Kilmanagh,  Huron  Co.,  Mich- 
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THAT  PITTSFIELD  SMITH 


Knouis  That  This 

Advertisement  will  be  read :  therefore,   he  is  somewhat    coucerned   as   to   its  make  up. 

THAT  PITTSFIELD    SMITH 

DEAliS    Ifl    R    VERY     pUUli     ljIf>iE 

Of    bee-keepers'     supplies,     aud    issues    a    large    and     interesting     circular    which    is 

sent    free.        Send    for    one,    not    forgetting    your    neighbors'     desires 

also,     and    then    this    ad.    will    not    have    been    in    vain. 


Address   Plainly 

7-89-r2t. 


CHAS.  H.SMITH,   Pittsfieid,   Mass.,  Box  908 


mention    tlie    Reuiew. 


y  Great  TOWa 


Over  500  feet  from 
the  ground,  at  the 
Paris  Exposition, 
a  paper  was  print- 
ed daily  to  show  the  exalted  position  of  the  craft. 
Our  office  is  not  that  hifjli  up;  neither  is  that  our 
object.  Utility  is  our  object  in  printing.  The 
proprietor  of  this  office  was  brought  up  as  a  "boy 
on  the  farm,"  but  he  always  wanted  a  printing 
press;  this  lie  got.  He  used  it  to  advertise  seeds 
and  plants  that  he  raised  during  t!ie  summer; 
and  now,  while  many  are  loafing  about  village 
stores  and  saloons,  lie  is  busy  printing  a  tine 
illustrated,  descriptive  catalogue.  If  you 
buy  Seeds,  Plants  and  Queens, 
send,  without 
fail,  your  ad- 
dress on  a  pos- 
tal card,  for  a 
a    catalogue    to 


CHRISTIAN  WECIESSER, 
Marshallville,  O. 


Please 


■*-^CAlLQ4.H  Apiarian  implements  and 
snpidies.  German  Carp,  and  small  fruit  plants. 
E.  T  .  FLANAGAN,   Box  995,    Belleville.  Ills 

1 2-89-1 2t  Please  mention  the  Reuieui. 


^.^M'^^^^Oa^ 


^^^. 


[16-page  Weekly— $1.00  a  Year.] 

IS  the  Oldest,  Largest  and  Cheapest  weekly 
bee  paper  in  the  Woi'ld.    Sample  free. 

G.NEWMAHrt"  Sow, 

PUBLISHERS,'!  .  ,  ^W 
sst  Madison  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Please  mention   the  Reuiew. 


923  &  02 


THE  BEE-EEEPERS'  TEIT  BOOK 

—  AND  — 

Ihs  Bee-Keepers'  Advance, 

Ct'  ^  A  A  'I'^"^  ^^^  revision  of  Tlie  Bee-Keep- 
tD-L  UU  ^''^'  '^^^*  ^^^'^  ("'^^^'  edition  and 
^       *  .55th  thousand)   is  now  out.    It  is 

profusely  illustrated  ;  has  the  portraits  of  nine 
prominent  bee-keepers  ;  contains  228  pages  ;  and 
is  neatly  bound.  It  was  intended  to  be  sold  for 
$1  00,  in  cloth,  75  cts.  in  pai)er;  but,  in  order  to 
still  further  extend  the  circulation  of  "  The  Ad- 
vance," which  lias  already  absorbed  five  other 
papers,  the  last  being  "The  Bee-Keepers'  Maga- 
zine," the  oldest  bee-paper  in  the  United  States, 
except  one,  we  have  decided  to  club  the  "Ad- 
vance" for  one  year  with  the  Text  Book,  cloth 
bound,  for  $1.00  ;  in  paper  covers,  75  cts. 
Address  THE  ADVANCE, 

Mechanic  Palls,  Maine. 

Please  mention  the  Reuiew, 


gCC  SUPPLIES  ^S. 

■^  "  ■■  We  furnish  Everything-  needed  in 
the  Apiary,  of  practical  construction,  and  at  the 
lowest  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
your  address  on  a  postal  card,  and  we  will  send 
you  our  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

E.  KretcJuner,  Coburg,  Iowa. 

2-88-tf.  Please   mention   the   Reuiew 


For  your   name   and  address,  I  will  mail   you 
my  catalogue  and  price  list  of 

AiJiariaii  Siigies  &  Strawberry  Plants. 

Twenty-five  varieties  berries  grown  exclusively 
for  my  trade.    Prices  reasonalile. 

Address,       F.  ^W".  ILi.A.l\/a:i^, 
lO-SO-tit  Somerville,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

Please  mention   the   Reuiew 


THE  HIVE  AND  HONEY-BEE,   AND  DADANTS 

Foundation.  See     Aduertisement     in      Another     Column 
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VICK'S  FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR  1890, 

the  Pioneer  Seed  Catalogue  of  America,  conialns  coniplcle  list  of  Vegetables, 
1  low  ers,  Bulbs,  Potatoes  and  Small  Fruits,  with  descriptions  and  prices.  Depart- 
ment of  Specialties  and  all  Worthy  Novelties.  Same  shape  and  style  as  proved 
^o  v^tisfactory  last  3'ear.  Many  new  and  elesant  illustrations,  handsome  colored 
plTe  Sxio5'2  inches,  and  frontispiece.  Special  Cash  Prizes  $1000.00 ;  see  Floral 
Giiide.     Every  person  who  owns  a  foot  cf  land  or  cultivates  a  plant  should  have 

I  tnp\  .     I\Tailed  on   receipt  of  locents.  which  am-nnit  may  be  deducted  from  first 

order      ABRIDGED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

J J-.MES  ViCK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rocliester,  N.  Y. 


WTTTI     T.IK 


The  Dcceinbei'  i,"sne  has  24  pa^fi's,  a  out  showing 
"The  Hc>in<>  <if  1  ho  Review,"  also  an  aiicoiiipauy- 
ing  article  (lescriptive  of  "Tlie  Review,  its 
Home,  its  Eilitor  and  his  Family."  This  num- 
ber shows  more  clearly,  i)ei;)tap8,  the  plan  upon 
which  the  Review  is  cf)ndncted,  than  does  any 
single  number  that  has  i)receded  it  In  its  adver- 
tising columns  will  be  found  the  descrijition  of 
a  plati  whereby  all  who  wisli,  may  secure  the  back 
numbers  at  a  trifling  cost.  The  special  topic  of 
this  issue  is  '"  What  Will  Best  ( 'ombine  Witli  Bee- 
Keeping  :  and  Wliat  8hall  Bee-Keepers  do  Win- 
ters ?  "  This  number  will  be  gladly  sent  free  to 
all  who  Hpi>ly,  and  witl\  it  will  be  sent  two  f)ther 
numbers.        W.  Z-  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


For  Perfect  Draft.  Simplicity  and  Durability, 

Bingham  Patent  Smokars, 

.\ND 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERIKGTOH 


g  Kfiives 

ARE   WITHOUT    QUESTION 

THEBESTONE.\mi! 


Doctor   Smoker :i'2inch 

('(mfiuei-or  Smoker,  ....  I! 

Large   Smoker, 2'  •> 

Extra  Smoker,  2         " 

Plain   Smoker 2 

Little  Wonder  Smoker,    l'-2      " 
Bingham  &  HetJierington    Knife, 


Upon  receipt  of  price.  Smokers  or  Knives 
be  sent  postpaid.  Descriptive  Circular  and 
timonials  sent  upon  application. 


S2.U0 
1.7') 

i.r.o 

1.25 

l.Oi) 

(5.5 

.    1.15 

will 
Tes- 


BiNCIIAM  &  HETHERiNCTON, 


1-!I0  tf. 


Abnmia,  Michi 

the  Reuiuui. 


BEE 


KEEPERS' 

A  Monthly  of  32  Pages. 

to  Bees 


GUIDE 


Subscription  Price,  50  Cents  Per  Year. 

We  manufacture  Bee  Hives,  Sectional  Honey 
Boxes,  Honey  and  Was  Estractors,  Comb  Foun- 
dation, etc.  We  also  breed  and  sell  Italian  Bees. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free.    A,  G.    HILL, 

Kendallville,    Ind. 


JUST  Y/HAT  WE  ALL  WM 

Bees  made  to  hive  tlieinselves.  Tliis  is  a  new 
device,  and  one  for  which  there  has  for  many 
years  been  a  demand.  Considering  tlie  work  it 
performs,  it  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  clieapest 
implement  ever  devised  for  use  in  the  ajiiary. 
Adapted,  and  easily  applied,  to  any  hive  in  ii.se. 
Full  particulars  antl  prices  given  upon  ai>plica- 
tiontothe    AMERICAN    APICULTURIST, 

Wenham,  Mass. 

Poland  China  Swine,  White  Rabljits,  White  and 
Black    Ferrots,    White    and    Brown      Leghorn 
CIdckens.    and    Tdallard    Ducks,    Address 
1-it  -(It         N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


ITALIAN    QUEENS. 

For  Testo,!  (,r   flnter.tod   lialian  Queens,  ;it  all 
.seasons,  .send  to  MRS.  A.  A.  NEEDHAM, 
12-81Uit  Sorrento,  Lake  Co.,   Fla. 
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JOadants'  Foundation 

Is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  T.  G.  Newman  &  Son, 
Chicaso,  111.;  C,  F.  Muth  &  Son,  Cincinnati,  O.; 
Jas.  Heddon,  Dowajjiae,  Mieh.;  F.  L.  Donglierty, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Ciias.  II.  Green,  Waukesha, 
Wis.;  Clias.  Hertel  Jr.,  Freebnrg,  111.;  E.  S.  Ann- 
strong,  Jerseyville,  III.;  E  KrHchnier,  Coburs, 
Iowa.;  M.  J.  Dickason,  Hiawatha,  Kans.;  Ed  R. 
Newcomb,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.;  J.  W.  Porter, 
Charlottesville,  Va.;  -J.  B.  Mason  &  Son,  Mechanic 
Falls,  Me.;  Dr.  G,  L.  Tinker,  Few  Philadelphia,  O. 
D.  A.  Fiiller.  Cherry  Valley,  111.;  Jos.  Nysewan- 
der.  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  G.  B.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Water- 
town,  Wis.;  P.  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.;  B.J. 
Miller  &  Co.,  Nappanee,  Ind.;  J.  Mattoon,  Atwa- 
ter,  O.;  Goodell  &  Woodworth,  M'fV  Co.,  Kock 
Falls,  111.;  J.  A.  Roberts,  Edgar,  Neb.;  Oliver 
Foster,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa;  Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fre- 
mont, Mich.;  J.  M.  Clark  &Co,  1409  15th  St., 
Denver,  Col-.;  E.  L.  (tooUI  &Co.,  Brantford,  Ont., 
Canada;  J.  N.  Heater,  Columbus,  Neb.;  O.  G. 
Collier,  Fairbury.  Neb.;  G.  K.  Hubbard,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. ;  and  numerous  other  dealers. 

We  guarantee  Every  Inch  of  our  Comb  Foun- 
dation Equal  to  Sample  in  Every  Rfspect. 
Every  one  wlio  liuys  it  is  pleased  witli  it.  Write 
us  for  Free  Samples,  Price  List  of  Bee-Supplies, 
and  Specimen  Pages  of  the  new 

Revised     Langstroth     Book 

EDITION     OF      1889. 

CHAS.  DADANT&.SON. 

4-89-12t  Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 


LiEAHV'S  F0UNt3ATI0H, 
CJLtholesale  and  {Retail, 
Stnokei^s  and  Sections, 
ExtPaetorsand        Hives, 


Queens         and 


Bees. 


?^.B.Lieahy  andCon^pany 
Higginsville,      missoupi. 

l-'lU-tf      Fleaae  mention  the  Review. 


Western  BEE-KEEPERS'  Supply  Factory. 

We  manufacture  Hee-Keepcrs'  sup- 
plies of  all   kinds,  best  quality  at 
\lowest  prices.        Hive.s,    Sections, 
Foundatiou,   Extractors,  Smokers, 
Crates,      Veils,      Feeders,     Clover 
Seeds.  Buckwheat,  etc.     Im- 
rted  Italian  Queens. 
'  Queens   and  Bees.      Sample 
{"npv    of   our    Bee    .lournal, 
"The  Wegtern  Bee-Keeper," 
and    lateHt    CtttaloKiio   mailed 
•  Free  to  Bee-Keepers.     Address 
JOSEPH  NYSEWA.NDEB, 
1>E8  MOIJJES,  lOWA- 

nlion    the    tl.-'uitw. 


WE     MANUFACTURE     THE 

MM  Siumlicity  Portico  auil  Ctoff  Hi?es. 

Frames,  crates;  sections,  comb  foundation,  and 
a  general  line    of  bee-keepers'   supplies  always 
on  hand;  also  bees,  queens,  and  full  colonies. 
Send  for  36  page  catalogue. 

OLIVER  HOOVER  &  CO. 
4-89-12t  Siiydertown,  Nort'd  Co.,  Pa. 

Please   mention  the  Review. 


CAt^HlOllAlSl 

QUEENS. 
^ErJTLtEST         WhCE  JCflOWfll 

Send  Postal  for  Descriptive   Circular  and  Pr-ces  to 

s,  w.  MORRISON,  M,  B.  Oxforfl,  Clester  Co.,  Pa. 

1-90-72t  Please  mention  the  Review. 


T  AX^,^  ,,.-^4-  .0^.^  .  To  correspond  with 

V  il  *J  3  r^  T  ^Q       parties  having  hon- 
^**"^  ^^  »--*-' -^--k  •  py^  potatoes,  apples, 

or  anything  in  the  produce  line,  to  sell  or  con- 
sign     Promi)t  attention  given  to  all  correspond- 
ence and  shipments.    It  will  be  to  your  interest 
to  write  us. 
Efll^UE  CliICKENGEf?,  Columbus,  O. 

Please  mention  the  Review 


$?%mi  OFFER! 

This    Hive    made   up 
and  Painted,  only  $1.90 

Iq  order  to  more  widely  introduce  my 
Chaff  Hive,  I  offer  a  limited  number  of 
them,  as  samples,  if  ordered  before  the 
)usy  season    comes  on,  for  $1.90. 

These  hives  are  made  from  good  mate, 
rials,  are  nailed  up  and  painted,  have  a  tin 
roof,  ten  SinipHcty  brood-frames  and  two, 
T-tin    crates. 

I  reserve  the  right  tf)  withdraw  this  offer 
at  any  time,  and  without  further  notice. 
Ttiie  advertisement  will  not  appear  again. 
Send     for   my     price  list. 

J.  A.  ROE,   Union  City,  Ind. 
Piease  Mention  the    EEVIEW. 
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Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

QXJALiITY  and  workmanship  unsurpassed. 
We  are  prepared  to  furnish  bee-keepers  with 
supplies  promptly,  and  with  goods  of  uniform 
excellence  as  heretofore.  Our  hives  all  take  trie 
Simplicity  frame.  The  "Falcon"  chatt'  hive 
and  the  "  Chautauqua "  hive,  with  dead  air 
SPACES,  are  both  giving  universal  satisfaction. 
We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  sdp- 
PLIES,  including  the 

"Falcon"  Brand  of  Foundation. 

Il^~  We  gladly  furnish  estimates,  and  solicit 
correspondence.  Send  for  illustrated  price  list 
for  1889,  free. 

The  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  CO., 
4-88-tf  Jamestown,  N.  Y 

Please  mention  the  Heuiem. 


Honey  -  Extractor, 

Square  Glass  Honey-Jars,  Tin  Buckets, 

Bee-Hives,  Honey-Sections,  &c.,  &c. 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers. 

Apply  to  CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON, 

Cincinnati,  O. 
P.  S.— Send  10-cent  stamp  for  "Practical  Hints 
to  Bee-Keepers.  2-88-tf . 


BEES  Q  T\OULTRY 

EES         AT         KOULTRY 
EES        iX         1    OULTRY 

The  Canadian  Bee- Journal 

AND 

POULTRY        WEEKLY 

Is  the  best  paper  extant  devoted  to  these  spe- 
cialties. Twenty-four  pages,  WEEKLY,  at  $1.00 
per  year.  Live,  practical,  interesting.  Nothing 
stale  in  its  colum.ns.  Specimen  copies  free.  Sub- 
scriJDers  paying  in  advance  are  entitled  to  two  in- 
sertions of  a  five-line  advt.  (40  words)  in  the  ex- 
change and  m.art  column. 

THE  D.  A.  JONES  CO., 

Beeton,  Ont.,  Canada. 


s. 


DOCTOR 
TINKER'S 

White  Poplar  Sections,  Perforated  Zinc  with 
either  round  end  or  square  end  perf<  .rations, 
Wood-Zinc  Honey-Boards,  the  new 

QUEEN  BEASINa  CHAMBEE, 

the  N<}npareil  Bee-Hive  and  Winter  Case,  and 
Syrio-Albino  and  Blue-Black  Queen  Bees. 

Samples  of  sections  and  zinc,  five  cts.  postpaid. 
Circulars  free.     Address 

DR.  G.  L.  TINKER, 
12-89-tf  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

3ECTI0NS,  $3  peiT  1000 

Foundation,  Alsike  clover  seed,  and  Jap- 
anese buckwheat,  cheap  as  the  cheapest.    Special 
prices  to  dealers.     Send  for  free  price  list. 
1-90-tf       M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

The  Western  Apiarian. 

An  illustrated  monthly  magazine,  devoted  to 
bee-culture  in  the  Pacific  and  Western  States  ; 
filled  with  the  most  interesting,  original  articles 
from  the  pens  of  "  Western  Apiarists." 
Send  for  sample  copy. 

WATKINS  &  M'CALLUM, 
Box  87,  Placerville,  Calafornia. 


fr,i:m:e  &  oo'v^e 


MANUFACTURES  OF 


Bss- Keepers'  Supplies, 

White  Poplar  Sections,  Clamps,  Separators, 

Shipping  Crates  and  Wood  Sides. 

PRICE     LIST     AND     SAMPLES     FREE. 


Please  mention  the  Review. 


An     Od     Bee- Book    Revised,    and    Dadants' 

Foundation.  See      Aduertisement      in      Another      Column. 


NEW    YORK.  FOREIGN  ORDERS  SOLICITED.     NEW    JERSEY. 

EASTERN  *  DEPOT 

(Bees.)  FOR  (Queens.) 

Everything  Used  by  Bee-Keepers. 

Exclusive  Manufacturer  of  the 

Stanley  Automatic  Honey-Extractor. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

WHITE  POPLAR  OR  BAS8W00D  SECTIONS 

One-Piece,  Dovetail,  or  to  nail.  Any  (i^uim- 
tity,  any  size,  t'omplete  machinery— finest 
work.  Send  for  Handsome  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, Free. 

E.  R.  NEWCOMB,  Pleasant  ValleyrOutchess  Co.,  N,  Y. 


iMA88. 


CONN. 


3-88-tf. 


m.  in. 


FLINT,  MICHIGAN,  FEBRUARY  10. 1880. 


NO.  2. 


Symptoms  of  Foul  Brood— Putting  the  Bees 

In  Clean  Hives  Without  Comb,  the 

Only  Cure — A  Good  Article. 

EKNEST    K.    BOOT. 

IRIEND  Hutchinson:  Your  letter,  ask- 
ing me  to  criticise  your  leader  on  foul 
brood,  is  at  hand.  When  I  received  it 
I  was  so  absorbed  in  the  matter  of 
thick  top  bars,  and  the  practical  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  yourself  and  correspondents, 
that  I  entirely  overlooked  your  "  leader  "  on 
foul  brood.  There,  now  I  have  stopped  and 
taken  time  to  read  it  ali  throuj^h.  As  for 
criticism,  there  is  really  none  I  could  make. 
It  covers  the  whole  fjiround  succinctly.  It 
suggests  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  disease,  gives  the  symptoms  very  accu- 
rately and  the  best  method  of  cure.  You  ask 
for  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  subject ;  but 
you  have  already  covered  the  ground  so  well 
that  I  will  only  suggest  a  few  other  things  ; 
or,  rather,  emphasize  some  of  the  points  you 
have  made. 

Many  boastingly  say  they  have  never  seen 
foul  brood,  and  do  not  care  to,  even  if  a  fa- 
vorable oijportunity  should  present.  Some 
queen  breeders  advertise,  "No- foul  brood — 
never  saw  any."  Really,  I  believe  I  should 
rather  l)uy  queens  of  those  who  had  had  foul 
brood  in  their  api'.\i'ies,  in  times  past,  and 
are  thus  so  well  acquainted  with  its  symp- 
toms that  they  would  not  be  sending  out  bees 
and  queens  a  few  weeks  before  discovering 
the  awful  malady. 

A  few  years  ago  we  did  not  know  what 
foul  brood  was ;  the  descriptions  of  symp- 
toms, as  given  in  books,  were  misleading  and 
incomplete.  It  got  a  good  start  in  our  api- 
ary, even  when  we  were  shipping  bees  :  and, 
not  until  it  came  in  its  pronounced  form, 
and  we  liad  shipped  some  affected  brood,  did 
we  discover  the  disease.  Had  we  possessed 
the  knowledge  that  we  now  have  of  its  incip- 
ient stages,  we  would  not  have  been  required 
to  make  good  the  losses  from  foul  In-ood  ap- 
pearing in  other  apiaries  to  which  we  had 
shipped  bees. 

The  best  time  to  cure  foul  brood  is  upon 
its.  first  appearance.  If  it  gains  a  foothold 
in  a  dozen  or  ftnore  colonies,  it  may  be  all 
summer,  probably  longer,  before  it  is  eradi- 
cated. What,  then,  are  the  incipient  stages? 
The  first  would  be  scarcely  noticable  to  the 
inexperienced  :  but  it  may  bo  said  that  there 


is  a  general  lack  of  energy,  and  the  cappings 
of  the  brood  fail  to  show  the  ordinary  round- 
ed appearance :  some  of  the  cells,  perhaps. 
l>eing  a  little  ll  it.  We  will  suppose  that, 
suspicions  being  aroused,  the  colony  is  to  be 
watched.  With  a  tooth  i^ick,  a  few  cells  are 
uncapped  daily  for  a  time.  If  it  is  a  case  of 
real  foul  brood,  some  of  the  larva;  will  be 
found  dead.  A  little  laier  they  begin  to 
shrivel  and  at  the  same  time  turn  to  a  lemon 
color.  The  color  continues  to  deepen  until 
it  appears  like  the  coffee  we  diink  with  milk 
in  it.  If  neglected,  it  turns  to  the  color  of 
a  roasted  coffee  berry  and  dries  up  in  one 
corner  of  the  cell.  The  perforations  and 
sunken  cappings  appear  about  tlie  same  that 
the  larva  turns  to  a  milk  and  coffee  color. 
When  it  reaches  the  color  of  the  coif  ce  berry, 
the  coloration  will  be  darkened  a  little  around 
the  edges  of  the  perforations.  Wlienever 
the  perforation  is  observed,  or  even  when 
the  capping  is  sunken,  the  characteristic  ro- 
piness  may  be  discovered  by  the  use  of  a 
splinter  or  toothpick.  The  odor  will  then 
be  observed  to  be  very  distinctly  that  of  an 
old  glue  pot.  The  glue  pot  odor — the  sunk- 
en, and,  in  advanced  cases,  perforated  cap- 
ping— the  coffee  color — the  ropine:  s,  or  re- 
semblance, in  point  of  tenacity,  to  siiittle — 
all  these  are  characteristic  and  unmistakable 
symptoms. 

From  a  diseased  colony  I  remove  and  burn 
the  coml)S,  putting  the  bees  in  a  clean  hive 
on  frames  of  foundation.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  newly  domiciled  colony  is 
cured ;  it  certainly  is  when  the  bees  have 
consumed  all  the  honey  they  lirought  with 
them  and  commenced  comb  building.  Out 
of  seventy  cases  treated  in  this  maniitr,  not 
one  was  a  failure.  Right  here  it  might  be 
interesting  to  remark  that,  without  boiling 
the  hives,  I  ouct  shook  some  seven  or  eight 
colonies  into  hives  that  had  once  contained 
diseased  colonies.  In  a  month  or  so,  these 
colonies  had  lots  of  nice  healthy  brood,  and 
I  was  just  about  to  shout  "Eureka!"  and 
say  there  is  no  use  in  boiling  hives,  when  lo! 
in  every  one  of  the  eight  hives,  foul  brood 
again  showed  itself. 

During  the  first  summer  that  foul  brood 
was  in  our  apiary,  we  tried  spraying  the 
combs  ill  some  ten  or  fifteen  of  th-j  diseased 
colonies.  The  disease  was  held  in  check  so 
long  as  the  spraying  was  done  each  alternate 
day.  When  we  stopped,  the  disease  reap- 
j 'eared  in  all  its  virulence.  Mr.  C.  F.  Muth, 
of  Cincinnati,  who  has  recommended  sali- 
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cylic  acid  as  an  effective  remedy,  now  con- 
cludes that  the  acid  is  not  an  absolute  cure, 
and  recommends  shaking  the  bees  into  clean 
hives,  and  boiling  the  infected  hives  and 
frames.  I  have  tried  carbolic  acid  in  both 
weak  and  strong  solutions.  I  have  tried  sal- 
icylic acid  ;  also  several  doses  received  from 
bee-keepers  with  assertions  of  never  failing 
cure,  but  they  proved  universal  failures. 

In  boiling  infected  hives  and  frames,  it  is 
highly  important  to  make  a  sure  thing  of  it. 
A  mere  drenching  in  hot  water  will  not  an- 
swer ;  neither  will  anything  less  than  the 
boilng  point,  as  I  know  by  bitter  experience. 
Boiling  for  several  minutes  is  sure. 

I  should  consider  it  scarcely  worth  while 
to  hoi\  frames.  Brand-new  ones,  very  much 
better  than  the  old  ones,  can  be  bought  for 
about  $10.00  a  thousand.  As  to  the  brood, 
that  is  certainly  worthless.  The  comb  and 
honey  are  the  only  things  I  should  consider 
of  any  value  ;  and,  when  we  consider  the  very 
great  danger  of  extracting  infected  honey, 
and  the  attendent  danger  of  rendering  the 
wax,  I  regard  the  saving  of  small  impor- 
tance. If  a  single  bee  gains  access  to  the 
houev  before  it  is  heated,  it  may  renew  the 
trouble  in  the  apiary.  Nothing  so  quickly 
attracts  bees  during  a  dearth  of  honey,  as 
the  trying  out  of  old  combs,  and  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing,  indeed,  to  keep  away  every 
bee  that  may  be  hovering  outside 

^yhen  foul  brood  breaks  out  in  chaff  hives, 
disinfection  by  immersion  in  boiling  water 
is  an  expensive  operation.  In  the  first  place, 
a  large  tank  is  required ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  all  the  chaff  must  be  burned  and  the 
hive  held  under  boiling  water  several  min- 
utes. Chaff  hives  are  good  for  winteriug 
bees,  but  an  eternal  nuisance  in  tre.iting 
foul   brood. 

As  you  say,  the  disease  is  transmitted  by 
means  of  the  honey  ;  but  it  can  be  carried  by 
whatever  comes  in  contact  with  it.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  prove  that,  after  tlie  honey 
sacs  are  emptied,  that  it  can  be  transmitted 
by  mature  bees,  as  Mr.  Cheshire  says ;  nor 
have  I,  so  far,  seen  evidence  that  the  germs 
may  reside  ia  the  egg  of  a  queen.  I  have  re- 
peatedly taken  queens  from  diseased  colo- 
nies, and  dropoed  them  into  healthy  ones, 
and  never  has  the  disease  appeared  in  the 
colonies  thus  furnished  queens. 

Foul  l)rood  is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
that  can  visit  the  apiarist,  especially  if  he 
makes  a  business  of  selling  bees  and  queens. 
If  honest,  he  will  discontinue  sales,  and 
make  good  all  losses  sustained  from  recent 
shipments.  For  nearly  three  years,  our 
large,  queen  rearing  apiary,  instead  of  pay- 
ing a  good  [)roflt,  was  su'^tained  at  an  enor- 
mous expense.  It  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  loss;  l)ut,  cousiilering  our  loss  of 
trade,  the  labor  required  to  keep  the  disease 
in  subjection,  the  burning  of  Lives  and  the 
renovation  of  others,  it  must,  necessarily, 
have  run  up  into  the  thousands.  Having 
the  disease  in  our  apiary,  we  exDerira-^nted, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fraternity,  with  all 
sorts  of  remedies,  and  that,  too,  persistently. 
With  our  pres^int  knowledge,  we  conll,"l 
feel  sure,  cure  it  in  a  single  season  by  the  u-e 
of  foundation  and  clean  or  disinfecte'l  hives. 
Medina,  Ohio.  Jan.  2:5,  IS'.O, 


A  Clear,  Concise,  Description  of  Foul  Brood, 

And  how  to  get  rid  of  it  Without  Loss  of 

Bees,  Hives,  Frames,  Honey  or  Wax. 

A.   B.   MASON. 

H  DEAR!  why  on  "yearth"  do  you 
"  harrer "  up  unpleasant  memories 
by  making  the  February  Review  a 
special  on  *'  Foul  Brood  ?  "  My  four 
years  experience  with  the  scourge,  and  the 
loss  of  several  hundred  dollars,  don't  have  a 
tendency  to  awaken  a  desire  on  my  part  to 
renew  an  acquaintance  that  I  so  willingly 
and  deliberately  "cut"  several  years  ago. 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  Michigan  bee-keep- 
ers, at  Lansing,  Senator  Taylor,  with  a 
gleam  of  mirth  and  mischief  "beaming  o'er 
his  smiling  face,"  very  generously  offered  to 
lend  me  some  foid  brood  to  experiment 
with  ;  but,  with  an  alacrity  surprising  to 
those  who  heard  the  offer,  I  very  firmly  but 
kindly  (so  as  not  to  wound  his  feelings)  de- 
clined the  proffered  loan.  But,  as  I  write 
this,  a  sort  of  "  hankerin  f eelin "  comes 
over  me,  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  scien- 
tific acquaintance,  I'd  "kinder  like  "to  re- 
new a  sliglit  acquaintance  with  my  old  foe. 
However,  don't  let  anybody  send  me  any 
till  I  ask  for  it. 

My  iirst  acquaintance  with  the  disease  was 
in  1880;  and,  in  the  June  A.  B.  J.  lor 
that  year,  I  gave  a  brief  description  of  what 
I  then  supposed  was,  and  afterwards  proved 
to  be,  foul  brood  :  and,  so  far  as  the  descrip- 
tion is  concerned,  I  conuot  better  it  to  day; 
and,  had  I  been  more  observeiit  and  thought- 
ful of  what  Mr  Quinby  had  written  nearly 
twenty  years  before,  I  might  have  saved 
myself  a  large  loss. 

You  say  "  We  wish  to  know  what  general 
course  of  action  a  bee-keeper  shall  pursue 
that  he  may  become  apprised  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  of  foul  brood  in  his  apiary. 
What  shall  we  regard  with  suspicion '( 
What  are  the  symptoms  most  liksly  to 
strike  his  senses  first  ?  "  Well,  firstly,  just 
remember  that,  until  sometime  after  the 
young  bees  reach  the  chrysalis  stage  of  their 
developement,  they  are  always  ivhite  unless 
dead;  but  all  dead  larvw  are  by  no  means 
foul  brood.  I  should  not  rei/arU  with  susp'- 
cion  dead  or  discolored  brood,  unless  it  pos- 
sessed certain,  distinctive  characteristic* , 
but  a  thoroughly  infected  colony,  one  in 
which  the  disease  has  become  so  thoroughly 
advanced  as  to  become  offensively  pu- 
trescent, is  such  an  one  as  is  cause  for  alarm, 
and  is  as  bad  as  I  have  ever  heard  it  describ- 
ed: and,  unless  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
knows  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  who  means 
bimness,  the  sooner  it  is  cremated  the  bet- 
ter. 

The  symptom  "most  likely  to  first  strike 
the  senses"  of  tiie  ordiniry  bee-keeper, 
would  probably  be  that  of  smell:  although 
it  has  usually  reached  a  somewhat  advan- 
ced stage  when  it  is  so  discovered.  This 
smell,  which  first  attracted  mv  alttntion  to 
one  of  my  first  infected  colonies,  is  what  I 
at  that  time  descril)ed  as  being  such  a?  comes 
from  a  poor  qual.ty  of  warm  glue,  aid  was 
roticed  for  several  days,  as  the  hive  was 
pas-ed,  before  the  cause  was  discovered. 
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Perhaps  the  next  symptom  that  would  be 
the  most  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
ordinary  observer  is  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  cappings  over  the  diseased  brood. 
They  may,  or  may  not,  be  perforated,  and 
may  be  flat,  or  somewhat  sunken. 

It  may  be  that  the  first  brood  that  is  dis- 
eased is  sealed  over,  but  I  am  not  fully  satis- 
fied that  such  is  the  case  ;  in  fact,  I  doubt  it 
very  much,  if  /  were  looking  for  foul 
brood,  I  should  look  for  it  in  unsealed  cells. 
My  experience  has  been  that  but  a  small 
portion,  comparatively,  of  the  diseased  brood 
is  ever  sealed ;  although  our  friend  Root,  in 
the  ABC,  says  it  "  is  generally  confined  to 
sealed  brood,"  I  have  never  seen  a  case  in 
which  there  was  sealed  diseased  l)rood,  in 
which  there  were  not  mauy  more  cells  un- 
sealed than  there  were  of  those  sealed  ;  and, 
if  I  were  looking  for  the  disease,  I  should 
look  first  in  the  unsealed  cells. 

A  peculiar  and  characteristic  condition  of 
a  diseased  larva  is  that,  at  first,  the  putrid 
mass  lies  on  the  lower  side  of  the  cell,  being 
thicker  or  deeper  at  the  bottom  or  back  end 
of  the  cell  than  at  the  front  end  of  the 
mass,  and,  as  it  becomes  older,  it 
draws  back  farther  in  the  cell  and  extends 
farther  up  on  the  back  etid  or  bottom  of 
the  cell. 

The  color  varies,  with  age,  from  a  grayish 
to  a  black  ;  looking  mucli  like  pus,  or  mat- 
ter, from  a  sore  on  a  person. 

In  attempting  to  remove  it  from  a  cell, 
I  have  always  used  a  common  pin,  and  I 
don't  remember  of  ever  succeeding  in  re- 
moving it  on  the  first  trial.  Some  of  it 
would  adhere  to  the  pin  head  and  stretch  out 
an  inch,  more  or  less,  not  letting  go  its  hold 
in  the  cell,  and  would  then  let  go  the  pin  and 
fly  back  into  the  cell :  never  Ijreaking,  as  I 
remember.  Some  of  the  tenacious,  ropy, 
elastic  mass  might  adhere  to  wood,  but  I 
have  never  tried  a  sliver.  Unless  the  fore- 
going characteristics  were  present,  I  should 
have  no  fears  of  foul  brood. 

Some  writers  have  stated  that  the  dis- 
eased brood  may  reach  the  imago  stage,  yet 
not  lose  its  shape.  This  may  be  possible, 
l)Ut  if  I  never  had  any  foul  brood  except  such 
as  that,  I'd  not  worry  about  it.  I  have  had 
such  brood  in  foul  Ijroody  colones,  and  I've 
had  just  the  same  in  colonies  that  were  not 
foul  broody,  and  have  had  such  brood  sent 
me  by  mail,  but  when  there  were  no  putrid 
cells  I've  never  succeeded  in  inoculating  a 
colony  with  foul  brood  by  its  use.  The  A  B 
C  says  :  "  About  the  first  symptom  will  be 
now  and  then  a  cell  of  capped  brood,  the 
capping  of  which  is  sunken,  and  perforated 
by  a  small  hole."  while  Mr.  Ed.  Bertrand 
says :  "  It  is  only  when  the  disease  has  lasted 
some  time,  that  the  cappings  are  punctured, 
and  that  the  brood  has  an  ofi'ensive  odor." 

It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  the  dis- 
ease is  communicated  by  means  of  infected 
honey,  but  it  may  be  conveyed  by  combs 
that  have  been  in  a  diseased  colony,  yet  do 
not  contain  a  particle  of  honey.  One  or 
more  of  the  putrid  larva-  may  dry  down  and 
become  a  small,  hard,  black  lump  (mummy) 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cell ;  and,  if  honey  is 
placed  in  the  cell,  the  "  mummy  "  will  soften 
and  convey  the  disease. 


If  the  disease  is  conveyed  only  by  the  me- 
dium of  infected  honey,  there  would  seetn  to 
be  but  little  need  of  fear  that  the  infection 
would  be  conveyed  by  a  hive  that  had  con- 
tained a  diseased  colony,  unless  some  of  the 
mummies,  or  some  dried  down  honey,  re- 
mained in  the  lave,  and  came  in  contact 
with  honey. 

in  this  world  there  are  but  few  diseases  for 
whicu  therd  is  a  specific ;  but,  fortunately, 
toul  brood  is  oae  of  tiie  few  ;  and  it  is  not 
foolisn  and  expensive  crejnation. 

When  foul  brood  was  discovered  in  our 
apiary,  we  had  about  forcy  colonies,  and 
tuey  were  increased  during  the  season, 
mostly  by  division,  to  about  seventy.  As  we 
worKed  tor  extracted  honey,  nearly  every  col- 
ony became  infected  ;  and,  i  doubt  not,  every 
one  would  have  been  had  all  yielded  surplus. 
Only  one  colony  w<is  badly  attected. 

During  that  season  (i860)  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing, it  seems  to  me  mat  i  spent  many 
weeks  of  time  in  uncaf  piiig  diseased  brooa, 
and  in  sprayii  g  comos  with  salicylic  aciU 
and  borax  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Muth. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  treatment  kept  the 
disease  in  check,  but  i  don't  remember  to 
have  cured  a  single  colony  in  this  way. 

In  18rfi  we  had  a  surplus,  from  sweet  clo- 
ver, of  about  seventy  pounds  per  colony,  the 
nearest  sweet  clover  being  nearly  two  miles 
away  ;  but  we  had  no  increase,  in  1882  we 
had  little  surplus  or  increase,  and  the  disease 
had  become  so  bad  in  many  colonies  as  to 
be  really  disgusting.  Two  colonies  were  en- 
tirely Uepopulated. 

The  spring  of  1883  found  us  with  about  75 
colonies,  some  in  fair  condition  and  many  a 
trifle  weak,  but  we  had  the  trustwortny  in- 
formation that  the  starvation  method  was  a 
sure  remedy.  As  soon  as  it  was  practicable, 
in  May  and  June,  it  was  applied,  and  was  a 
perfect  success. 

\\'e  began  operations  by  boiling,  in  a  large 
iron  kettle,  everything,  that  coaiu  be  boiled 
witliout  injury,  that  had  in  any  way  come 
in  contact  witli  the  disease.  A  quan- 
tity of  foundation  had  been  made  in  wired 
frames  on  a  (jiveu  press,  and  was  all  ready 
for  use.  The  apiary  stood  in  two  lows  in  an 
open  place  in  the  orchard,  the  rows  being 
eight  feet  apart  and  the  hives  four  teet  apart 
111  the  rows.  We  began  at  one  end  of  the 
back  row,  and  set  a  disinfected  or  boiled 
hive,  filled  with  foundation,  in  place  of  the 
removed  hive.  After  having  laid  down  new 
or  disinfected  sticks  for  the  hive  to  stand  on, 
we  then  shook  and  brushed  nearly  all  the 
bees  from  the  combs  of  the  old  hive  upon  a 
cloth  laid  down  in  front  of  the  new  hive  to 
enable  the  bees  to  run  in  more  readily.  If 
the  first  and  second  colonies  were  rather 
weak,  the  new  hive  was  set  half  way  between 
them,  and  the  bees  from  both  hives  put  in 
the  new  one,  the  best  queen  caged  in  the 
hive,  and  the  other  queen  caged  and  saved  to 
be  used  when  needed. 

After  the  beas  hid  mostly  returned  from 
the  fields,  aud  before  they  bayan  to  fly 
a,'ain  to  the  flelds,  the  new  hive  was  moved 
ajout  two  rods  in  front  of  the  old  location 
to  a  place  that  was  almost  an  exact  dupli- 
cate of  the  old  on?,  and  the  front  of  the  hive 
and  the  alighting  board  washad  with  the  s.il- 
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icylic  acid  t^oliition.  A  small  board  was  then 
leaued  against  the  front  of  the  hive  to  sug- 
gest to  its  denizens  that  they  would  better 
look  about  and  see  if  they  were  at  home. 
Such  combs  as  contained  uu  hatched  brood 
were  left  in  the  old  hive  with  the  few  re- 
maining bees,  the  hives  tightly  closed  and 
set  in  a  new  location  and  left  closed  until 
night,  when  enough  entrance  was  given  to  al- 
low only  one  bee  too  pass.  If  there  were 
more  such  combs  than  one  hive  would  hold, 
another  hive  with  no  bottom  was  placed  on 
top.  Combs  containing  no  brood  were 
taken  to  a  temporary  honey  house  to  have 
the  honey  extracted. 

The  whole  apiary  was  gone  through  with  in 
this  way,  adding  the  brood  to  the  hives  where 
the  first  was  placed,  until  the  hives  were 
from  two  to  five  high.  No  queen  was  left 
with  the  brood. 

When  the  brood  was  hatched,  the  same 
process  was  gone  through  with  as  with  the 
original  colonies,  except  that  the  new  hives 
were  placed  but  a  few  feet  in  front  of  where 
the  old  one  stood. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  foul  broody  col- 
oi.y  cannot  rear  a  queen.  In  more  than  one 
instance  I  proved  the  contrary.  In  some 
cases  the  queen  larvie  would  be  dead  and  the 
cells  unsealed  ;  in  other  instances  the  laryas 
would  die  after  the  cells  were  sealed  ;  while 
queens  would  hatch  from  others. 

The  honey  was  extracted,  boiled,  salycilic 
acid  added,  and  then  fed  to  the  bees.  After 
being  extracted,  the  combs,  to  the  number 
of  (300  or  7CK),  accompanied  by  the  frames, 
were  ^thrown  into  the  big  kettle  half  filled 
with  water,  and  boiled.  The  frames  were 
"fished  out"  while  hot,  and  were  then  ready 
to  be  used  again.  The  hives  and  combs 
were  boiled  at  night,  and  the  greatest  possi- 
ble care  taken  that  not  a  single  bee  should 
get  the  slightest  taste  of  honey. 

The  object  of  putting  salycilic  acid  in  the 
honey  was  that  it  might  become  mixed  with 
the  honey  the  bees  took  with  them,  and  thus 
destroy  the  germs  of  foul  bi'ood. 

As  regards  the  sending  out  of  queens  from 
infected  colonies.  If  it  is  a  settled  fact  (and 
I  almost  believe  it  is)  that  the  disease  is  con- 
veyed only  by  means  of  infected  honey,  then 
it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  send  them  in 
cages  provisioned  with  food  in  which  the 
honey  had  been  mixed  with  salycilic  acid. 
Anyhow,  as  much  as  I  dread  the  disease,  I 
would  be  willing  to  try  the  experiment,  if 
some  careful,  honest  beekeeper  would  send 
me  a  first  class  queen  put  up  in  that  man- 
ner. 

One  thing  more.  We  had  a  gallon  crock 
well  supplied  with  the  salycilic  solution,  and 
after  handling  anything  infected,  and  be- 
fore handling  anything  not  infected,  our 
hands  and  tools  were  washed  in  the  solution. 
While  boiling  the  hives,  frames,  etc.,  if  han- 
dled with  the  hands  before  boiling,  they  were 
not  touched  again  with  the  hands  after  being 
boiled,  until  the  hands  had  been  first  washed 
in  Ihe  acid  solution.  If,  as  is  asserted,  forty 
l)illions  of  the  infecting  "animiles"  can  be 
held  in  a  worker  cell,  too  much  care  cannot 
be  exercised  in  dealing  with  the  disease. 


AUBURNDALE,    OlliO. 


Jan.  25,   18<J0. 


How  to  Discover  Foul  Brood  and  Eradicate  it 
By  the  use  of  Disinfected  Hives. 

J.    A.    GBEEN. 

iORTUNATELY  for  the  bee  keeper,  the 
number  of  diseases  to  which  bees  are 
subject  is  not  large,  but  of  these,  un- 
less we  call  the  wintering  diificulty  a 
disease,  the  only  one  about  which  we  need  to 
trouble  ourselves  very  much  is  foul  brood. 
That  it  is  a  most  serious  pest  and  a  very 
difficult  one  to  get  rid  of  will  be  admitted  by 
all  who  have  had  any  experience  with  the 
genuine  article.     I  am   afraid  though  that 
there  are  many  bee  keepers  who  appreciate 
but  little  its  i^eriousness,  while  others  are  so 
careless  in  their  methods  that  it  beehooves 
every  bee  keeper  to  make  himself  as  famil- 
iar as  possible  with  symptoms  of  the  disease 
as  well  as  with  the  best  methods  of  cure. 
As  the  editorial  in  the  Januarj  Review  states, 
there  is  no  apiary  in  which  it  may  not  appear. 
Moreover,  it  may  appear  so  suddenly  and 
spread  so  rapidly  that  there  is  no  time  then 
to  be  lost  in  studying  it  or  experimenting 
with  it.     Remember  that  if  the  disease  exists 
at  all  in  the  neighborhood  a  little  careless- 
ness on  your  part  or  that  of  your  neighbor 
may  suread  it  through   your  whole  apiary, 
and  that  once  well  started  it  may  cost  yi>u 
more  than  your  apiary  is  worth  to  get  rid  ot 
it.     So  be   careful,  take  it  in  time  and  he 
prompt  and  thorough. 

In  the  first  place,  how  are  we  to  detect  iir 
The  disease  generally  if  not  always  shows 
itself  first  in  the  unsealed  larva?.     As  you 
look  over  the  combs  of  your  hives,  educate 
your  eye  to  note  carefully  the  condition  of 
all  the  brood  in  every  frame  you  handle. 
This  is  not  a  hard  matter.     The  beautiful 
regularitv  with  which  the  larvse  are  disposed 
in  the  cells  makes  it  easy.     You  must  look 
for  a  break  in  this  regularity.     At  one  point 
the  glistening  beauty  of  the  pearly  field— and 
it  is  beautiful  to  a  bee  keeper— is  hrokeu  by 
a  spot  of  a  different  appearance.    1  here  is  a 
larvffi  that  does  not  glisten.     It  is  yellowish 
white,  stretched  out  instead  of  coiled,  per- 
haps a  little  shriveled.     This  is  the  begmnir  g. 
There  is  another  in  which  the  disease   has 
proceeded  farther.    The  color  is  a  yellowish 
brown  and  it  is  sinking  down  into  a  formless 
mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell.     At  this  stage 
it  becomes  viscous  and  ropy.     Stick  a  splinter 
of  wood  into  it  and  as  it  is  withdrawn  the 
matter  will  cling  to  it  and  be  drawn  out  an 
inch  or  more.     As  it  breaks,  you  will  notice 
that  it  is  slightly  elastic  and  the  ends  will 
fly  back  toward  the  cell  and  the  stick,     ihis 
roniTiess  and  elasticity   form  the  best  te^t 
for  foul  brood.     It  becomes  greater  as  tlie 
larviB  dries  up  into  a  browner,  more  glutin- 
ous substance,  but  do  not  expert  it  to  be  of 
too  marked  a  character.     The  diseased  mat- 
ter will  not  "snap  back  like  a  piece  of  rub- 
brr  "  as  somr  have  stated.     At  some  stages 
of  the  disease  it  is  only  slightly  elastic. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  smell  of  tlie 
disease,  punctured  cappings,  etc.  It  is  true 
that  a  peculiar  smell  accompanies  the  dis- 
oa-f^  which  is  somewhat  like  that  of  n  ponr 
quiUty  of  glue,  but  it  is  not  perceptible  in 
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the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  nor  very 
noticeable  until  a  great  uvunber  of  larvii'  are 
affected. 

Most  of  the  larvif  are  attacked  before  they 
are  old  enough  to  be  capped  over,  and  of 
those  capped  many  will  not  show  any  perfor- 
ation. The  cai),  though,  turns  somewliat 
darker  than  that  on  healthy  brood,  and  will 
usually  be  somewhat  sunken. 

There  is  a  disease  of  the  brood  in  which 
the  larvtp  turns  gray  in  color  and  simply 
becomes  watery  without  any  ropiness,  dries 
up  and  I  think  is  removed  by  the  bees. 
This  disease  is  but  slightly  or  not  at  all  con- 
tagious and  is  readily  cured  by  removing  the 
queen  and  introducing  a  healthy  one. 

Often  it  seems  to  go  away  of  itself,  and 
undoubtedly  many  so-called  cures  of  foul 
brood  have  had  to  deal  only  with  this  com- 
paratively mild  and  harmless  disease.  I 
know  my  reputation  as  a  bee  expert  suffered 
when  in  the  beginning  of  my  experience 
with  foul  brood  I  declared  this  disease  to  be 
the  genuine  article,  but  which  when  neglect- 
ed by  the  bee  keeper,  disappeared  of  itself. 

Not  so  witli  foul  brood.  The  larvse  dries 
down  finally  into  a  dark  brown  scale  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cell.  'J'he  bees  seldom  or 
never  try  to  clean  out  the  infected  cells,  but 
they  will  store  honey  in  them.  In  this  way 
the  disease  may  be  almost  entirely  covered 
up  and  seemed  to  be  cured,  only  to  break 
out  witli  renewed  virulence  when  the  honey 
in  these  cells  is  used  for  brood  rearing.  I 
believe  foul  brood  is  usually  transmitted  by 
means  of  the  honey,  and  this  conviction 
leads  me  to  distrust  Cheshire  and  others  who 
claim  that  foul  brood  is  caused  by  a  bacillus 
which  infests  all  the  I  >ees  of  the  colony  and 
even  the  eggs  laid  l>y  the  queen,  while  none 
are  to  be  found  in  the  honey.  They  may 
indeed  find  bacilli  in  all  bees  of  infected 
colonies  and  nowhere  else,  yet  bacilli  may 
accomoany  a  disease  without  being  the  cause 
of  it. 

The  cause  of  foul  brood  may  perhaps  be 
looked  for  in  other  bacillic  forms,  but  all 
methods  of  cure  which  do  not  recognize  the 
transmission  of  the  disease  through  the 
honey  have  proven  impracticable  and  inef- 
fective. 

Foul  brood  may  also  be  conveyed  by  the 
careless  handling  of  infected  hives,  tools,  etc. 
It  is  well  in  treating  the  disease  to  have  a 
special  set  of  tools  to  use  on  colonies  known 
to  be  infected  and  use  these  and  only  these 
for  that  purpose  until  you  are  finally  rid  of 
it.  The  hands  or  tools  accidentally  contam- 
inated may  be  disinfected  liy  washing  with  a 
three  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

Hives  may  be  disinfected  by  boiling.  I 
have  disinfected  large  hives  by  scrubbii'g 
thorouglily  with  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  in  hot  soap  suds,  but  thej'  should  be 
boiled  if  possible. 

The  only  practicable  methods  of  cure — and 
I  have  te.-ted  about  all  the  reasonable  ones 
that  have  l)een  [iroijosed — have  been  what  is 
known  ar-  the  starvation  method  and  plan  of 
compelling  the  bees  to  use  un  all  infected 
honey  in  comb  building.  The  latter  I  prefer. 
Shake  all  the  bees  off  of  the  infected  combs 
and  pui  them  (the  bees)  into  a  new  or  disin- 
fected hive.     The  frames  of  this  hive  should 


contain  only  narrow  starters  of  foundation. 
If  but  little  or  no  honey  is  coming  in,  full 
sheets  of  founelation  may  be  used,  but  it  is  a 
little  risky.  I  have  known  the  disease  to 
reappear  several  times  when  full  sheets  were 
used.  The  reason  is  that  they  are  (luickly 
drawn  out  into  comb  and  the  infected  honey 
stored  in  them.  If  honey  is  coming  in  freely 
it  is  well  to  put  in  a  case  of  partly  worked 
sections  above,  using  a  queen  excluding 
honey  board  to  keep  the  queen  below.  If  no 
honey  at  all  is  coming  in,  feed  sparingly 
with  sugar  or  with  honey  which  has  been 
well  boiled. 

Whatever  you  do,  be  extremely  careful  not 
to  get  robbing  starte  !.  and  never  open  an 
infected  hive  while  bet  .ue  flying,  at  a  time 
when  bees  are  inclined  to  rob.  A  single  drop 
of  infected  honey  may  give  the  disease  to  a 
healthy  colony. 

If  your  hives  are  not  too  close  together 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  it  spreading 
from  one  hive  to  another  except  as  you  carry 
it,  until  the  infected  colonies  get  weak 
enough  to  be  robbed.  But  if  the  hives  are 
very  close  it  will  spread,  through  the  bees 
from  infected  colonies  getting  into  adjoining 
hives.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  unite  infected 
colonies,  as  stragglers  returning  to  the  old 
home  are  liable  to  go  into  other  hives. 

Combs  containing  brood  may  be  given  to 
other  infected  cok)nies  until  all  have  hatched. 
Be  careful  though  to  brush  off  all  the  bees 
for  fear  some  might  stay  a  few  days  in  the 
new  home  and  then  "go  a  visiting"  to  the 
old  one.  This  I  think  a  much  better  plan 
than  to  cage  the  queen  until  the  brood  has 
all  hatched.  Usually,  if  I  could  not  give  the 
brood  to  other  colonies  I  would  rather  de- 
stroy it  than  cage  the  queen  until  it  had 
hatched. 

The  honey  may  be  extracted,  boiled  and 
fed  back  to  the  Itees. 

Melt  all  combs  into  wax  and  be  sure  that 
it  lioils.  Boil  the  hives,  disinfect  the  extrac- 
tor and  all  implements  or  articles  that  may 
have  received  any  contagion  and  pray  that 
you  are  through  with  it. 


Dayton,  111., 


Feb.  1,  1890. 


Foul  Brood;  Irregular  Hatching  of  Brood  De- 
mands Attention;  Great  Caution  Needed; 
Not  Transmissable  by  ftueens. 

L.    O.    WHITING. 

f  PROMISED  to  write  about  foul  brood 
for  the  Review,  but,  after  reading  your 
opening  article,  I  find  your  ideas  and 
my  experience  agree  so  well  that  there  is 
but  little  more  to  say.  You  ask  some  ques- 
tions, however,  that  are  in  order. 

I  should  regard  the  irregular  hatching  of 
brood  as  a  symptom  calling  for  attention. 
A  healthy  queen  fills  a  comb  in  a  uniform 
manner.  "When  foul  brood  starts  in  a  mild 
way,  a  cell  here  and  there  will  become  dis- 
eased. When  the  bees  clean  out  one  of  these 
cells,  and  the  queen  lays  another  egg  in  it, 
this  egg  hatches  later  than  the  rest.     This  is 
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no  proof  of  the  disease,  but  an  indication 
that  something  is  wrong.  If  foul  brood  is 
present,  you  will  be  almost  certain  to  find 
some  capped  cells  that  do  not  hatch  with  the 
rest.  The  cappings  will  be  flat  and  likely  to 
have  a  small  perforation  in  each.  If,  upon 
opening  the  cell,  the  contents  are  "stringy," 
it  is  anotlier  "indication,"  and  any  bee- 
keeper who  has  had  the  disease  to  fight, 
will,  upon  seeing  this  symptom,  be  very 
likely  to  take  off  his  coat  and  examine  every 
brood  comb  in  the  apiary. 

If  but  few  diseased  cells  are  found,  they 
may  be  cut  out,  and  further  evidences  wait- 
ed for  ;  but  don't  stick  a  knife  into  a  dis- 
eased cell  and  then  use  the  same  blade  to 
trim  a  comb  in  a  healthy  colony.  Any  tool 
so  used  must  be  thoroughly  disinfected  with 
boiling  water,  or  its  equivalent  in  some  other 
way,  before  it  is  again  used ;  otherwise  it 
may  infect  a  healthy  colony. 

Foul  brood  may  disappear  during  a  good 
flow  of  honey,  only  to  reappear  when  the 
honey  is  reached  that  was  stored  while  the 
disease  was  in  progress.  Should  it  reappear, 
the  treatment  advised  in  your  opening  ar- 
ticle would  be  the  proper  one. 

The  disease  may  be  kept  in  check,  but  sel- 
dom cured,  with  disinfectants.  Keep  it  in 
check,  in  this  maimer,  until  swarming- time, 
then  put  the  bees  in  a  clean  hive  with  start- 
ers of  foundation  only. 

In  my  experience  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  raising  a  queen  from  an  infected  colony. 
On  the  principle  of  avoiding  unnecessary 
risks,  I  would  not  knowingly  buy  or  sell  a 
queen  raised  in  an  apiary  infected  with  foul 
brood ;  still,  if  no  infected  honey  were  sent 
with  her,  I  cannot  see  how  any  danger  could 
come  from  using  her. 


East  Saginaw,  Mich. 


Jan.  21,  1890. 
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THE   BEABING   AND    SHIPPING  OF   QUEENS  TO  BE 
THE   NEXT   SPECIAL   TOPIC. 

This  is  a  large  subject  to  be  handled  in  one 
issue  of  the  Review  ;  but,  if  our  correspon- 
dents will  be  as  brief  and  concise  as  we  are 
going  to  be  in  this  leader,  it  can  be  done. 
We  wish  queen  breeders  to  tell  us  how  they 
rear  (lueens  for  the  market.  Begin  with  the 
first  step  in  the  spring  and  go  over  the  whole 


ground  as  briefly  as  possible.  Tell  how  the 
cells  are  secured — how  they  are  hatched — if 
a  lamp  nursery  is  used ;  if  so  how  it  is  man- 
aged— if  some  other  method  is  employed 
describe  that — how  nuclei  are  started,  the 
bees,  combs  and  brood  secured,  and  the  bees 
made  to  stay — how  the  young  queens  are 
introduced — what  kind  of  shipping  cages  are 
used — what  kind  of  candy  is  used  to  provis- 
ion cages — how  queens  are  induced  to  begin 
laying  during  a  dearth  of  honey,  etc.,  etc., 
etc., — in  short,  go  on  and  describe  the  meth- 
ods used,  giving  such  information  as  would 
have  been  gladly  received  when  beginning  in 
the  business,  but  has  since  been  learned  by 
experience.  Go  into  detail  as  much  as  is 
necessary,  and  we  will  try  and  iirint  all  the 
valuable  articles  received,  even  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  add  extra  pages. 


BEE   ESCAPES'. 

When  bee  escapes  were  first  discussed,  they 
seemed  to  us  like  "too  much  machinery." 
If  the  bees  would  only  store  the  honey,  it 
seemed  as  though  getting  it  away  from  them 
would  be  little  trouble.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  getting  the  bees  off  the  combs, 
in  raising  either  comb  or  extracted  honey,  is 
no  small  i)art  of  the  labor.  If  we  can  go 
through  the  apiary  and  slip  a  honey  board  or 
hive  cover  fitted  with  a  bee  escape  beneath 
the  sections  or  extracting  supers  that  are 
ready  to  come  oft',  and  next  day  find  them 
free  from  bees — all  the  smoking,  puffing, 
blowing,  shaking  and  robbers  left  out — it  is 
no  small  advantage.  Nearly  all  bee  escapes 
work  upon  the  same  principle,  tliat  of  the 
cone;  but  they  have  been  much  simplified 
since  their  introduction.  We  received  one  a 
few  days  ago  from  Mr.  E.  C!.  Porter,  of  Ijbw- 
istown.  111.,  that  pleases  us  as  well  as  any  we 
have  seen.  It  is  made  of  perforated  tin 
instead  of  wire  cloth,  and  is  only  ''m  of  an 
inch  in  height,  hence  can  be  used  under  a 
honey  board.  It  would  be  necessary  to  first 
cover  the  honey  board  with  a  piece  of  oil 
cloth,  cutting  a  ''s  hole  through  the  cloth  and 
honey  board  to  allow  the  bees  to  enter  the 
escape.  This  esc;ipe  could  also  be  fittLtl  info 
a  honey  board  or  a  cover.  It  strikes  us  that 
the  place  to  use  bee  escapes  is  in  the  cover. 
Have  some  extra  covers  fitted  with  bee  es- 
capes, then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  disturb 
the  honey  board  nor  the  lower  tiers  of  unfin- 
ished sections  :  simply  raise  that  part  of  the 
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suri)lus  that  is  finished  and  slip  in  a  cover 
furnished  with  a  bee  escape.  Such  covers 
can  be  used  ocer  hives,  the  same  as  other 
covers,  by  simply  stopping  up  the  holes  with 
corks.  We  shall  try  some  bee  escapes  next 
summer. 


THE  DETECTION  AND  ERADICATION    OF  FOUL 
BEOOD. 

It  is  not  advisable  that  a  bee-keeper  be  con- 
tinually opening  brood  nests  and  critically 
examining  the  combs  for  foul  brood.  If 
a  colony  shows  signs  of  listlessness,  or  many 
dead  bees  are  seen  in  front  of  the  hive,  or 
a  peculiar,  unpleasant  odor  is  noticed,  it 
would  be  wise  to  make  an  examination. 
Whenever  handling  frames  of  brood  it  would 
also  be  well  to  glance  at  the  brood.  Notice 
if  the  "  pearly  field  "  of  unsealed  larvivis  un- 
broken. If  there  are  desolate  patches,  ex- 
amine more  critically.  If  some  of  the  larv* 
are  discolored,  shapeless,  ropy,  ill  smelling  ; 
some  of  the  cappings  sunken,  perhaps  perfo- 
rated, foul  brood  is  present.  What  is  to  be 
done?  This  depends  upon  the  time  of  the 
year  and  other  circumstances.  If  it  is  dur- 
ing a  honey  flow,  the  bees  may  be  put  in  new 
or  disinfected  hives,  with  no  combs  in  which 
to  store  the  infected  honey  brought  with 
them.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  this 
course  is  now  advised  by  all.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  starvation.  One  or  two  corres- 
pondents use  the  term,  but  it  is  evident  from 
their  descriptions  of  the  methods  used,  that 
the  starving  was  omitted.  In  fact,  Dr.  Ma- 
son wrote  us,  upon  inquiry,  after  his  article 
was  in  type,  that  he  did  not  starve  the  bees  ; 
that  his  use  of  the  word  "  starvation  "  was  a 
mistake.  Whether  foundation  shall  be  used 
or  not  is  yet  a  disputed  point.  W^e  think 
that  were  honey  mixed  with  salicylic  acid 
and  fed  to  the  bees  imuiediatehj,  so  that  it 
would  become  mixed  with  the  honey  they 
have  with  them,  foundation  might  safely  be 
used :  especially  if  the  honey  flow  were  so 
light  that  the  foundation  would  be  drawn 
but  slowly.  We  are  quite  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  plan  advised  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
that  of  feeding  the  bees  medicated  honey 
early  in  season,  thus  keeping  the  disease  in 
check  and  securing  a  crop  of  honey;  then 
caging  the  queen  when  the  eggs  that  she 
lays  would  no  longer  hatch  soon  enough  to 
produce  bees  that  would  help  gather  the 
harvest, — but  we  will  not  repeat  the  details 
here,  as  all  can  be  found  in  his  article  in  this 


issue.  We  still  believe  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  destroying  the  combs  and  the 
honey  they  contain.  If  a  man  cannot,  or 
will  not,  exercise  suflicient  care,  it  would 
certainly  be  better  to  burn  them;  but,  if  he 
has  enough  "gumption"  to  succeed  as  a  bee 
keeper,  he  can  save  the  combs  from  destruc- 
tion. If  necessary,  let  him  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Dr.  Mason — boil  the  hives  and 
melt  up  the  wax  at  night.  It  would  be  well, 
however,  for  all  to  bear  in  mind  that  one 
little  "forget"  may  compel  a  repetition  of 
the  "whole  business." 


MAKING     ADVERTISEMENTS      ATTBACTIVE,      AND 
CONTINUING   THEM. 

Bluffton,  Ohio,  Jan.  27,  1890. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson: — 

Dear  Friend;  In  your  last  issue  you  speak 
of  composing  and  arranging  advertisements. 
I  can  say  this  much  for  the  Review  (and  it 
is  a  great  surprise  to  me,  too,  as  the  Review 
is  a  rather  new  publication  compared  with 
some  of  its  contemporaries),  it  is  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best  of  the  advertising  medi- 
ums I  have  tried.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how 
many  say:  "Saw  your  ad.  in  the  Review." 
I  don't  know  whether  this  is  the  result  of  your 
skill  in  displaying  advertisements,  but  it  is 
true.  F.  A.  Eaton. 

We  frankly  admit  that  one  object,  in  giving 
the  above  letter  to  the  public,  is  to  show 
those  who  have  never  advertised  in  the  Re- 
view its  value  for  this  purpose.  We  also 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Eaton  is  a  conthmoKs  advertiser.  Keeping 
everlastingly  at  it  brings  success.  And,  last, 
but  not  least,  his  advertisement  has  a  picture 
in  it.  As  we  mentioned  last  month,  there 
are  several  methods  of  making  an  advertise- 
ment attractive.  Using  a  large  amount  of 
space  is  the  most  expensive  method,  and  not 
always  the  best.  Mr.  Eaton's  advertisement 
occupies  only  six  lines,  yet  it  has  probably 
been  read  by  every  one  who  reads  the  Review. 
It  will  pay  almost  any  one  who  has  much 
advertising  to  do,  to  get  up  a  small  cut  of 
some  kind.  Notice  how  the  dealers  in  im- 
plements, stock,  etc.,  adorn  with  engravings 
their  advertisements  in  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals. Don't  get  some  old  electrotype  that 
has  appeared  in  all  the  catalogues  and  price 
lists  in  the  land.  Get  up  something  new. 
Be  original.  Think.  We  do  the  best  we  can 
with  every  advertisement  that  comes  to  us, 
but,  with  from  forty  to  fifty  advertisements 
to  look  after,  we  cannot  give  each  one  the 
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attention  that  each  advertiser  can  give  his 
oivn  advertisement.  However,  advertisers 
will  always  find  us  ready  and  (jlad  to  aid 
them  in  getting  up  cuts,  arranging  new 
advertisements  or  re-arranging  old  ones. 


SHALL  CUB  SPECIAL  TOPICS  BE  ANNOUNCED 
IN  ADVANCE. 

Were  we  to  publish  all  the  commendatory 
letters  received,  several  pages  of  the  Review 
would  be  required  each  month.     We  don't 
publish  these  letters  because,  as  we  have  said 
before,  we  think  the  space  can  be  better 
employed,  and  because  we  feel  that  the  Re- 
view can  speak  for  itself.    Whenever  a  criti- 
cism is  received  we  feel  like  publishing  it. 
If  the  Review  can  be  made  better,  we  would 
be  glad  to  know  it.     A  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  one  of  the  friends  said  that  he 
thought  a  freer  discussion  would  be  secured 
if  our  comprehensive  leaders  were  dropped, 
and  simply  the  subject  announced  in  advance. 
He  said  many  men  were  modest  and  hesi- 
tated to  advance  views  opposed   to   those 
already  expressed.    And  now  a  good  friend 
over  in  Canada  suggests  that  the  announce- 
ment of  our  topics  a  month  in  advance  gives 
other  journals  and  their  correspondents  an 
opportunity  for  discussing  them  before  the 
Review  "gets  around  to  it."     Several  times 
we  have   noticed  that,   soon  after  we  had 
announced  our  special  topic  for  the  next 
issue,  articles  upon  the  subject  would  appear 
in  other  journals,  and  we  have  jokingly  said 
to  ourselves  :  "There,  that  fellow  is  writing 
upon  our  topic."    But,  seriously,  we  have  no 
objection  to  a  man's  writing  to  some  other 
journal  upon  a  topic  that  we  have  announced 
as  our  special  topic  for  the  next  issue.    To 
make  the  story  complete,  we  must  go  back  a 
little  farther.     About  a  year  ago  we  seriously 
thought  of  announcing  the  topics  for  a  year 
in  advance.     The  only  object  was  to  give  our 
best  apiarists,   those   who  are    so    busy  in 
summer,  time    to   write    upon    the  special 
topics    during    the    leisure    of    winter.     So 
much  did  we  think  about  the  plan  that  we 
wrote  out  all  the  objections  that  could  be 
urged  against  it,  accompanied  by  the  ad- 
vantages, and  sent  the  arguments  to  half  a 
dozen  of  our  most  experienced  bee-keeping 
friends,  asking  their  advice.     In  the  argu- 
ments this  very  point  that  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing was  touched  upon.    Mr.  R.  L.  Taylor 
said  that  possibly  other  journals  might  take 


up  and  discuss  in  advance  some  of  the  topics 
that  we  had  announced,  but  any  journal  fol- 
lowing such  a  course  would  lose  more  than 
it  would  gain.     Prof.  Cook  said:  "Suppose 
the  other  journals  do  touch  upon  the  subject 
in  advance,  it  will  only  whet  the  public  ap- 
petite for  the  more  thorough  discussion  that 
would   eventually  appear  in  the  Review." 
We   decided  not  to  announce  the   subjects 
more  than  one  month  in  advance,  but  the 
decision  did  not  turn  upon  the  point  now 
under  discussion.     To   illustrate    the    good 
feeling,  courtesy,  kindness,  and  sincere  de- 
sire to  arrive  at  the  truth,  that  exists  among 
the  bee  keeping  editors,  we  will  give  one 
little  incident  touching  upon  the  point  under 
discussion.     For  several  mouths  we  had  seen 
the  honey  board  question  looming  up,  and 
when  it  became   so    plainly   visible   at  the 
Chicago  convention,  we  decided  to  make  it 
the  subject  for  special  discussion.     Before 
we  made    the    announcement.    Dr.    Miller 
wrote  an  article  for   Gleanings   upon    this 
very  subject,  and  its  editor  made  a  call  for 
articles  upon  the  subject.     In  one  sense  it 
had  become  his  subject.     While  we  were  yet 
undecided  in  the  matter,  we  met  Ernest  Root 
at  Brantford.  and  told  him  that  we  had  a 
little  hesitancy  about  taking  up  the  subject 
that  had  been  already  introduced  by  Glean- 
ings.    "Why,"  says  he,   "do  you  know  that 
I  have  several  times  been  upon  the  point  of 
writing  and  asking  you  to  take  up  this  topic, 
but  supposed  you  had  other  plans  made." 

Honestly,  friends,  we  do  not  think  it  best 
to  dispense  with  the  leaders,  even  if  their  pub- 
lication should  furnish  the  correspondents  of 
other  journals  with  themes.  It  will  not  in- 
jure the  Review.  All  the  journals  are  striv- 
ing to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  the  harmony 
with  which  they  do  their  work  is  a  matter  for 
thankfulness  and  congratulation. 


EXTRT^OTEO. 


How  to  Detect  Foul  Brood— Clean  Hives  and 
No  Combs  the   Remedy. 

J  HE  FOLLOWING  essay  was  written 
ko  ])y  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr. 
R.  L.  Taylor,  who  read  it  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  state  bee-kee])ers' 
association.  It  is  somewhat  lengthy,  but,  as 
its  author  has  had  much  experience  with 
foul  brood,  and  cured  it,  we  make  room  for 
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it.  Probably,  more  reliable,  practical  and 
valuable  information  upon  the  subject  can- 
not be  secured. 

I  have  had  a  somewhat  intimate  experi- 
ence with  the  disease  for  the  last  three  and  a 
half  j'ears,  among  my  own  bees,  and  have 
had  it  there  for  at  least  a  year  longer.  When 
first  noticed,  I  think  about  five  or  six  colo- 
nies were  affected.  I  say  "noticed,"  for 
though  I  saw  its  effects,  I  did  not  recognize 
it  as  foul  brood.  Not  until  I  had  managed 
my  apiary  during  a  honey-flow,  in  a  manner 
l)est  calculated  to  disseminate  the  disease, 
by  extracting,  changing  combs  and  feeding 
back,  did  I  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  plague 
was  not  only  present,  but  had  a  thorough 
foothold. 

Almost  from  the  start,  I  determined,  at 
the  risk  of  loss,  as  well  of  time  and  labor  as 
of  bees,  to  learn  what  I  could  of  its  work- 
ings :  so,  while  I  tried  to  eradicate  it,  I  made 
that  purpose  so  far  subject  to  the  other,  that 
I  did  not  act  precipitately,  but  tried  differ- 
ent plans  of  cure,  watching  symptoms  and 
the  results. 

I  was  always  careful  in  respect  to  combs 
and  honey  affected,  and,  in  other  respects, 
used  the  care  that  the  average  person  might 
be  expected  to  exercise  when  impressed  with 
its  importance,  without  observing  the  extra- 
ordinary precautions  in  every  particular, 
which  are  usually  insisted  upon. 

The  first  colony  that  attracted  my  atten- 
tion— which  was  in  June,  188(5 — had  here  and 
there  dead  brood  in  the  imago  stage,  l>ut  lit- 
tle, if  any,  that  answered  to  the  usual  de- 
scriptions of  tlie  disease.  As  the  dead  brood 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  brood  nest,  and  could 
not  have  been  the  result  of  chilling.  I  was 
somewhat  alarmed :  \mt,  after  watching  it 
awhile,  the  colony  cast  a  swarm,  and  having 
noticed  no  radical  change,  and,  as  the  brood 
of  the  swarm  was  entirely  healthy,  in  the 
rush  of  the  season  I  dismissed  my  fears  for 
the  time. 

Upon  examination,  in  August,  of  colonies 
to  which  honey  had  l)een  fed  back  in  order 
to  complete  a  lot  of  partly  finished  sections, 
I  awoke  to  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Now, 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  character  of  the 
malady.  The  viscid  nature  of  the  dead  mat- 
ter, the  sunken,  perforated  cappings,  the  in- 
crease of  the  disease,  and,  in  colonies  where 
it  had  made  considerable  progress,  a  faint 
odor  like  that  of  a  poor  quality  of  warm 
glue,  were  all  there.  If  half  that  had  been 
told  of  its  malignanty  were  true,  there  was 
reason  enough  for  alarm  :  and  most  of  the 
colonies  should  have  been  affected,  as  the 
conditions  for  dissemination  could  scarcely 
have  lieen  more  favorable. 

From  a  he.ivy  yield  of  basswood,  the  brood 
chambers  had  become  over-loaded  with  hon- 
ey, and  two  or  three  combs  from  nearly 
every  colony  had  been  extracted,  and  the 
freshly  extracted  combs  carried  along  and 
exchanged  for  the  ones  removed.  Moreover, 
rol)bers  were  plentiful,  and  the  young  man 
who  did  most  of  this  work  was  persistent  in 
facing,  but  not  very  skillful  in  circumvent- 
ing them. 

How  to  meet  and  overcome  the  great 
plague,  was  now  the  great  question.  About 
that  time  there  had  been  considerable  dis- 


cussion of  the  malady,  and  of  different 
methods  of  cure,  including  the  contributions 
of  Messrs.  Jones,  Muth  and  Cheshire,  of 
which  I  had  the  advantage.  The  "starva- 
tion cure,"  as  being  the  most  convenient, 
was  first  tried  largely,  and,  as  the  season 
was  such  that  feeding  became  necessary, 
Muth's  "salicylic  acid  formula"  was  used  in 
medicating  the  honey  fed. 

About  forty  colonies  were  oi)erated  on 
that  season,  the  bees  being  confined  accord- 
ing to  Jones'  directions,  with  every  precau- 
tion, till  signs  of  starvation  ensued,  when 
they  were  put  into  clean  hives — part  on 
foundation  and  jnirt  on  clean,  empty  combs. 
All  the  contaminated  hives,  combs  and  hon- 
ey were  boiled,  and  the  honey,  after  medi- 
cation, was  fed  to  the  bees  under  treatment, 
the  hives  marked  and  results  carefully  noted. 
In  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  cases, 
the  disease  soon  reappeared,  and,  after  a 
time,  in  others. 

Thus,  the  first  campaign  closed  with  mea- 
ger results,  so  far  as  making  practical  head- 
way against  the  enemy  was  concerned.  In 
casting  about  for  a  new  plan  of  procedure,  I 
remembered  that  the  swarm  from  a  diseased 
colony  became  freed  of  the  disease,  by  sim- 
ply being  left  to  itself  after  hiving  on  foun- 
dation :  and  while  I  did  not  propose  to,  and 
did  not,  give  up  experiments  with  other 
methods,  I  kept  my  eye  on  this,  as  possibly 
the  "pole  star"  that  might  guide  to  an  easy 
escape. 

The  next  season,  in  addition  to  the  meth- 
ods before  used,  spraying,  both  with  salicyl- 
ic acid  and  with  a  phenol  preparation,  was 
tried  ;  Ijut  I  was  not  long  in  deciding  that  it 
was  entirely  impractical  for  Americans,  who 
must  have  expeditious  and  simple  methods, 
attended  with  quick  and  certain  results. 

As  soon  as  the  proper  season  arrived,  I 
tried  the  new  method  of  simply  putting  the 
bees  into  a  clean  hive  furnished  with  foun- 
dation, and  anxiously  watched  the  issue.  It 
was  successful.  ( )f  the  numerous  colonies 
so  treated,  whether  the  swarms  were  natural 
or  made  by  division,  I  do  not  remember  of 
one  that  retained  the  disease.  Here,  then, 
was  a  method  than  whiSh  none  could  be 
simpler  or  more  effectual. 

To  fix  upon  a  systematic  plan  for  the 
practice  of  this  method,  one  best  adapted  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  apiarist  in  the  mat- 
ter of  making  the  most  of  the  bees  in  secur- 
ing the  honey  crop,  was  the  next  step.  Re- 
garding the  time  for  the  operation,  it  must 
be  during  a  honey-flow,  not  necessarily 
great,  but  of  sutficient  reliability  to  insure 
against  any  necessity  of  feeding. 

I  found,  in  my  experiments,  that  by  feeding 
a  few  pounds  of  honey  medicated  with  sali- 
cylic acid  in  the  spring— the  food  being 
placed  in  an  upper  story,  in  a  capacious 
feeder— the  disease,  though  ne-ver  cured,  was 
completely  checked,  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  colony  for  the  production  of  honey  pre- 
served. One  colony  so  fed,  yielded,  not- 
withstanding the  foul  brood,  twice  the  aver- 
age of  the  apiary. 

Another  benefit  of  this  feeding  is,  that  it 
practically  prevents,  I  thiuk,  the  dissemina- 
tion of  disease  from  each  colony.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  discovery,  after  much  delib- 
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eration  I  decided  upon  the  following  plan  of 
operation,  as  the  l)est  under  all  circumstan- 
ces. 

In  the  spring,  about  the  middle  of  May, 
feed,  as  indicated  above,  each  colony  to  be 
treated ;  then  mana^'e  the  same  as  healthy 
colonies  until  such  time  as  the  brood  to  be 
reared  from  eggs  just  laid  will  be  of  little 
use  in  the  collection  of  the  main  honey  crop 
— say  80  days  before  the  probable  close  of 
the  flow  from  bassvvood;  then  cage  the  queen 
in  the  hive  for  three  weeks,  and,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  mov^  back  the  hive,  place  a 
clean  hive  furnished  with  foundation  on  the 
old  stand,  run  all  the  bees  and  the  released 
queen  into  it,  remove  the  old  combs  and 
hive  to  a  safe  place,  and  the  work  is  done. 
Of  course,  colonies  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  during  any  sufficient  honey- 
flow. 

This  will  serve  to  disclose  the  general 
principles,  but  to  every  ingenious  apiarist 
who  has  several  colonies  to  be  treated,  mod- 
ifications of  the  plan  will  be  suggested, 
which  may  be  advantageously  adopted  un- 
der certain  circumstances. 

After  the  close  of  the  honey  season,  all 
curative  operations  must  be  supended,  and 
any  remaining  diseased  colonies  are  to  be 
marked  for  treatment  the  ensuing  season. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  all  colo- 
nies so  badly  affected  as  to  be  materially 
weakened  in  numbers,  should  not  be  expect- 
<  d  to  winter  successfully,  and  should  be  ei- 
ther united  or  destroyed. 

Now,  at  the  risk  of  wearying,  let  me  say  a 
few  additional  words  as  to  the  character  of 
the  disease  and  the  indications  by  which  it 
may  be  best  discovered  ;  and  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  I  state  only  conclusions  from  my 
own  experience  and  observation  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  it  has  appeared  in  my  own  apiary. 
Of  course,  it  is  only  an  unmitigated  evil,  but 
if  you  should  discover  it  among  your  bees, 
do  not  allow  yourself  to  become  disconcert- 
ed. It  is  not  so  black  as  painted.  It  takes 
time  for  it  to  destroy  a  colony,  and  I  doubt 
if  it  would  ever  destroy  a  considerable  api- 
ary in  the  absence  of  gross  neglect  in  guard- 
ing against  its  dissemin;itiou.  I  have  proba- 
bly had  100  colonies  affected,  almost  all  of 
them  becoming  so  through  what  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  gross  neglect,  but  I  never 
saw  any  indications  that  a  healthy  colony 
standing  next  to  a  diseased  one,  was  any 
more  likely  to  contract  the  disease  than  if  it 
were  standing  rods  away. 

What  is  to  be  specially  guarded  against,  is 
allowing  healthy  colonies  to  have  combs  or 
honey  from  those  that  are  diseased.  If  a 
colony  is  allowed  to  struggle  with  the  dis- 
ease until  it  becomes  weak,  or  dies,  robbing 
will  probably  follow,  and  the  contamination 
be  carried  to  healthy  hives ;  but  if  one  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  early  symptoms,  all  that 
is  easily  avoidable. 

The  difficulty  heretofore  has  been  .that  the 
descriptions  of  it,  which  have  been  made 
most  prominent,  are  of  it  as  it  appears  in 
badly  diseased  colonies.  If  one  waits  until 
one  can  smell  it  in  the  apiary  outside  of  the 
hives,  there  will  tleii  l)e  abundant  cause  for 
alarm.  Like  some  diseases  which  at  times 
afflict    mankind,    it    seems    to    arise,    be- 


come malignant  for  a  time,  then  lose  its 
vigor,  and  at  last  die  out.  The  character  of 
the  lirst  indications  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  disease  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  upon 
the  extent  of  the  inoculation. 

During  the  less  malignant  stages,  and  per- 
haps on  slight  inoculation  at  any  stage,  the 
first  brood  diseased  reaches  the  imago  state, 
and  does  not  decompose,  and  the  first  that 
softens  entirely  does  not  have  the  homogen- 
eous, viscid  character  that  brood  affected 
later  acquires.  Then  appear  the  somewhat 
sunken,  slightly  darkened  cappings  over  the 
brownish,  viscid  mass  within,  which  dries 
and  flattens  down  to  a  thick  scale  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  cell.  Then,  after  the  dis- 
eased cells  become  plentiful,  on  holding  the 
comb  close  to  the  nose,  a  slight  but  disagree- 
able odor,  like  that  of  warm  glue  of  a  poor 
quality,  is  perceived. 

Generally,  but  not  always,  some  of  the  dis- 
eased cells  are  perforated.  If  a  colony  con- 
tracts the  disease  from  the  plentiful  feeding 
of  honey  containing  foul  brood  germs, 
most  of  the  diseased  brood  may  not  be  cap- 
ped at  all.  In  a  diseased  colony  that  has 
passed  the  winter,  the  malady  does  not  gen- 
erally reappear  in  the  spring  for  a  month  or 
more  after  brood  rearing  begins,  but  is  sure 
to  appear  at  last :  and,  as  a  rule,  progresses 
more  rapidly  than  during  the  previous  sea- 
son. 

This  much  for  the  indications  within  the 
hive  :  but  the  careful  apiarist  will  also  be  at- 
tentive to  external  conditions.  Without 
other  signs,  if  foul  brood  is. abroad,  a  lack 
of  activity  and  general  prosperity  in  a  col- 
ony should  prompt  to  closer  scrutiny  :  and, 
if  this  cue  is  acted  upon,  and  care  exercised, 
the  disease  need  not  be  generally  attended 
with  very  disastrous  results. 

I  have  already  stated  that  often  the  brood 
first  attacked  reaches  the  imago  state,  and 
becomes  so  mature  as  to  preserve  its  shape 
and  consistency.  I  think  that  there  can  be 
no  mistake  about  this,  for,  in  several  instan- 
ces, I  have  prognosticated  the  disease  when 
no  other  phase  of  it  was  present.  The  other 
phases  followed  in  time. 

Mature  bees  also  die  of  the  plague,  and 
are  carried  out,  so  that,  often,  at  certain 
stages,  there  is  an  undue  accumulation  of  the 
dead  in  front  of  the  hives  of  diseased  colo- 
nies. Often,  too,  mature  bees,  weakened 
and  unable  to  ffy,  are  yet  able  to  desert  their 
hives  in  consideralile  numbers,  and  may  be 
seen  hopping  away  upon  the  ground. 

If  all  of  the  foregoing  indications  are 
looked  for,  and  prompt  action  taken  where 
any  of  them  appear,  one  may  feel  reasonably 
safe  without  a  frequent  general  examina- 
tion of  the  brood  chambers  of  the  apiary, 
exi)ressly  to  search  for  signs  of  the  disease. 

In  conclusion,  whether  the  disease  will  die 
out  itself,  I  do  not  certainly  know,  but  I 
know  tluit  it  seems  to  loose  its  vigor.  I  have 
treated  none  the  i)ast  season,  but  have  three 
affected  colonies  on  hand,  wliich  I  am  keep- 
ing for  study.  Two  of  them  certainly,  and 
all,  probably,  have  had  the  disease  for  more 
than  a  year.  In  two  of  them  the  disease  has 
made  no  apparent  pi-ogress  the  past  year  ; 
in  the  other,  the  i)rosperity  of  the  colony  has 
been  somewhat  affected. 
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ADVEBTisiNG  BATES         OadaHts'  FoundatioH 


are  fifteen  cents  iier  line,  (Nonpareil  space) 
each  insertion,  with  discounts  as  follows: 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent.; (3 
times,  15  per  cent.;  9  times,  25  per  cent.;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent.;C 
times,  20  per  cent.;  9  times,  30  per  cent.;  12  times.. 
iO  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent.; 6 
times,  30  per  cent. ;  9  times,  -40  per  cent. ;  12  times 
50  per  cent. 

3ees  &  Queens 

Soon  as  the  season  admits  we  shall  be^in  set- 
tins  yoimj?,  layijig,  Italian  ijueens  from  the 
South.  Thesewe  will  sell  at  81.00  each.  If  cus- 
tomers prefer,  they  may  have  tested  queens  from 
our  own  apiary  at  the  same  price  ;  we  replacing 
tliem  with  the  young  queens  from  tlie  South.  We 
have  followed  this  practice  the  two  past  years, 
and  liave  found  tliat  the  introduction  of  a  young 
queen  early  in  the  season  usually  prevents  swarm- 
ing ;  and  it  is  that  our  tested  queens  may  be  sold 
off  quickly,  early  in  the  sea.son,  that  we  offer 
them  at  sucli  a  low  price.  These  tested  queens 
that  we  off  or  were  all  reared  last  season,  and  are 
fiae  queens  right  in  their  prime. 

Our  bees  are  wintering  well,  and  we  shall  prob- 
aljly  have  some  to  sell  in  the  spring  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices  :  Single  colony,  $6.C0;  five  colonies, 
S-1.50  each  ;  ten,  or  more  colonies,  S5.C0  each. 
The  frauies  are  Langstroth,  eight  in  a  hive,  and 
the  hives  old  style  Heddon  with  loose  l>ottom 
boards.  They  are  similar  to  the  Root  Dove- 
tailed hive.  Bees  in  the  New  Heddon  hive  can 
be  farnislied  at  an  advance  of  fifty  cents  per  col- 
ony upon  a))f>ve  prices.  We  also  liave  a])out  a 
dozen  cok)ni(»s  of  Carniolans.  Would  sell  part 
of  them  at  §10.00  per  colony. 

Orders  for  the  above  will  he  bookcti  as  re- 
ceived, and  tilled  in  rotation. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHlNSOf^,    Flint,  Jvlieh. 


illiiio  and  Italian  pueens. 

1  still  have  a  fine  lot  of  pure  Alljino  Quenus 
from  which  to  rear  young  queens  the  coming 
season.  I  also  have  pure  Italians  for  those 
preferring  such.     Send  for   circular. 

24(0-:it  Smithl)iug,   Wash.  Co.,   Jld. 


BEE 


KEEPERS' 

A  Monthly  of  32  P:ges. 

Devoted  to  Bees  &  HoQey 


GUIDE 


Subscription  Price,  50  Cents  Per  Year. 

We  manufacture  BeeHi\cs,  Sectional  Honey 
Boxes,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Comb  Foun- 
dation, etc.  We  also  breed  and  sell  Italian  Bees. 
Illustrated  Catalosruefree.    A.  G.    HILL, 

Kendallville,    lud. 


Is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  T.  G.  Newman  &  Son, 
Chicago,  111.;  C,  ¥.  Muth  &  Son,  Cincinnati,  O.; 
Jas.  Heddon,  Dowagiac,  Mich.;  F.  L.  Dougherty, 
Indianapolis,  Inil.:  Chas.  H.  Green,  Waukesha, 
Wis.;  Clias.  Hertel  Jr.,  Freeburg,  111.;  £.  S.  Arm- 
strong, Jersey ville,  HI.;  E  Kretchmer,  Coburg, 
Iowa.;  M.  J.  Dickjison,  Hiawatha,  Kans.;  Ed  R. 
Newcomb,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.;  J.  W.  Porter, 
Charlottesville,  Va.;  J.  B.  Mason  &  Son,  Mechanic 
Falls,  Me.;  Dr.  G,  L.  Tinker,  Few  Pliiladelphia,  O. 
D.  A.  Fuller.  Cherry  Valley,  111.:  Jos.  Nysewan- 
der,  Des  Moines,  lown;  G.  B.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Water- 
town,  Wis.;  P.  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.;  B.J., 
Miller&Co.,  Nappanee,  Ind.;  .J.  Mattoon,  Atwa- 
ter,  O.;  Goodell  &  Woodworth,  M'fsr  Co..  Rock 
Falls,  111.;  J.  A.  Roberts,  Edgar.  Neb,;  Oliver 
Foster,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa;  Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fre- 
mont, Mich.;  J.  M.  Clark  &  Co,  1409  )5th  St., 
Denver,  Colo.;  E.  L.  Goold  &  Co.,  Brantford,  Ont., 
Canada;  J.  N.  Heater,  Columbus.  Neb.;  O.  G. 
Collier,  Fairbury.  Neb.;  G.  K.  Hulibard,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.;  and  numerous  otiier  dealers. 

We  guarantee  Every  Inch  of  our  Comb  Foun- 
dation Equal  to  Sample  in  Every  Rfspect. 
Every  one  wlio  buys  it  is  pleasea  with  it.  U  rite 
us  for  Free  Samples,  Price  List  of  Bee-Supplies, 
and  Specimen  Page^  of  tlie  new 

Revised     Langstroth     Book 

EDITION      OF      1889. 

CHAS.  DADANT&.SON. 

4-89-l2t  Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  lU. 

Please   mention   the   RcvIi-lv. 


LiERHV'S    FOUNDATIOfJi, 

LUholesale  and       t^etail, 

Smokei^s     and  Sections, 

j  ExtPactot^sand        Hives, 

i  Queens         and  Bees. 

i  t^.B.  Lieahy  and  Company 

Higginsville,      fllissouri. 

l-UD-tf      Flt'dsc  iiicnfiun  the  liccipiv. 

$  !  .50,  Reversible,  Elght- 

FRAjVIE,  LiANQSTROTH    HIVES. 

2-30-tf  J.  B.  WILCOX,  Manistee,  Mich. 

Please   r.'iition   tlm   R^rit.iu 


ACQUAINTED 

W'TII    THE 

BEE-KEEPERS'     REVIEW. 

The  December  issue  has  21  pages,  a  cut  showing 
■'The  Home  of  tlie  RfiViEW,"  also  an  accompany- 
ing article  descrii>tive  of  'Tlie  Review,  its 
Home,  its  Editor  and  liis  Family."  This  num- 
ber shows  more  clearly,  i);'rliai)s,  the  plan  upon 
which  the  ReviI' W  is  couducled.  than  does  any 
single  niimber  that  has  preceded  it  in  its  adver- 
tising columns  will  be  found  the  descrii.tion  of 
a  plan  whereby  all  who  wish,  may  secure  the  back 
numbers  at  a  trifling  cost.  Tlie  special  topic  of 
this  issue  is  '"What  Will  Best  Combine  VA'ith  Bee- 
Keeping  ;  and  Wliaf  Shall  Bee-Keepers  do  Win- 
ters ?  "  This  numb  >:•  will  be  ghidly  sent  free  to 
all  who  apply,  and  w^th  it  will  be  sent  two  other 
numbers.        W.  Z.  :  UTCHINSON.  Flint,  Mich. 
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ImprGved  Chaff  Hive 

R^lD   T    SUPER. 

The  pamplilft:  "How  I 
Produce  Comb  Honey." 
Fi  ice  5  cts.  Send  for  free 
illustrated  price  list  of 
■verythinK  needed  in  the 
ipiary.  GEO.  E.  HILTON, 
Fremont,    Michigan. 

the   Review. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

FQ:E<,     1890. 

Before  you  purchase,  lof)k  to  your  interest,  and 
send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  P.  H.  liKOWN, 
1-88  tf.  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Ho.    1    SECTIONS    $3.00. 

per    bu.      Best  Bee 

All  Supplies  cheap. 

l-90-',tt 


•Japanese  Buckwheat  liOc 
Veil  on  Earth,  only  :iO  cts. 
Send  for  new  list  free. 

W.  D.  SOPER,  Boxll7:i,  Jackson  Mich. 

Please   mention   the   Reuletu. 

hid  Flat-Bottom  Comb  Foundation. 

High  Side  Walls.  4  to  14  s(juare  feet 
to  the  pound.    Wholesale     and  Ee- 
tail.    Circulars  "and  Samples  free. 
J.   VAN  DEU.SEN   &   SONS, 
(sole  manufactueees), 
SPROUT  BROOK,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


1-88-tf. 


BEME3IBER, 

Orders  for  Early  Queens  Will 
be  Promptly  Attended  to  by  W. 
J.  ELLISON,   Stateburg,   S.   C. 

2-90-2t  Please    mention    the   Reuietv 

"you  should  see 

My  prices  for  1889  of  Italian  Queens,  Bees,  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  Standard  Poultry,  (seven 
varieties  1  .Japain'se  Buckwheat,  and  two  choice 
new  varieties  of  I'otatoes. 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  by  getting  my  price  list  be- 
fore you  purcliase. 

CHAS.  D    DUVALL. 
2-88-tf  Spencerville.  Mont  Co..  AM 

Eaton's    Improiied  Section    Ca*ie. 

Ijatest  and  best.    Bees  and 
5t  (Queens.  S-nd  for  free  price 
list.    Address. 
FRANK  A.  EATON, 

Bluffton,  Ohio. 

Please  mention  the  Review. 

A  New  Book  on  Bees,  and  Dadants'  Comb 

Foundation.  See       Advertisement       in       Another       Column. 


THE  ''REVIEW,' 


The  distinctive  features  of  the  Bke-Keepbs' 
Review  are  tliat  of  reviewing  current  ai)icultural 
literature  (i)oiuting  out  errors  and  fallacies  and 
allowing  nothing  of  value  to  pass  unnoticed),  and 
the  making  of  eaeh  issue  a  "special  number  " — 
one  in  which  some  sjiecial  topic  is  discussed  by 
the  best  bee-keepeis  of  the  ountry.  If  you  wish 
for  the  cream  of  the  otlier  journals,  already  skim- 
med and  dished  uii.  and  to  learn  the  views  of  the 
most  experienced  bee-keepers  upon  the  unsolved, 
apicultural  problems  of  tlie  day,  read  the  Review. 
Price  of  the  Reveiw,  .W  cts.  a  year.   Samples  free. 


"The  Production  of  Comb  Honey." 

Although  tliis  neat  little  book  contains  only  45 
pages,  it  furnishes  as  mucli  practical,  valuable  in- 
formatit)n  as  is  often  found  in  a  book  of  twice  its 
size.     It  is  "boiled  ilown." 

It  begins  with  taking  the  bees  from  the  cellar 
and  goes  over  the  ground  briefly,  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, until  the  honey  is  off  tlie  hives;  toucliing 
upon  tlie  most  impf)rtant  points;  and  especially 
does  it  teacii  when,  wliei'e  and  liow  foundation 
can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage;  wlien  combs 
are  preferable  and  when  it  is  more  profitable  to 
allow  the  bees  to  build  their  own  combs.  It  tells 
how  to  hive  a  swarm  in  an  empty  brood  nest,  and 
yet  secure  more  lioney  than  when  foundation  is 
used.        Price  of  the'book,  2.5  cents. 


SPECIAL       OrPER. 

For  B5  cts.  we  will  send  the  Review  one  year 
and  "The  Production  of  Comb  Honey."  For 
$1.00  we  will  send  the  Review  two  years  and  the 
"  Production  of  comb  Honey." 


Back  Numbers  at  2  and  3  Gents. 

Of  most  of  the  issues  of  the  Review  we  have 
several  hundred  copies.  Instead  of  keeping 
them  stowed  away  in  the  attic  several  years,  and 
finally  selling  them  as  waste  paper,  we  propose 
to  have  them  out  tloing  good;  have  them  helping 
bee  keepers,  and.  at  the  same  time,  be  making 
known  the  Review.  So  long  as  the  supply  lasts, 
we  will  sell  them  at  two  and  theee  cents  per 
copy.  Three  cents  if  you  pick  them  out;  two,  if 
WK  pick  them  out.  The  reason  wliy  we  make  a 
difference,  in  price,  is  this  :  Some  three  or  four 
issues  have  run  so  low  that  we  would  not  care  to 
sell  them  at  less  than  three  cents  a  copy.  We 
would  mention  which  are  tlie  three-cent  issues, 
were  it  not  that  some  otlier  number  will  soon 
"run  low"  and  be  added  to  the  tliree  cent  list, 
and  then  another,  and  so  on.  If  you  wish  for 
certain  issues,  send  three  cents  apiece,  and  tell 
wliich  numl)ers  are  desired,  and  you  will  get 
tliein,  if  you  don't  wait  too  long.  If  you  don't 
cire  which  numbers  you  get,  then  simyily  send 
whatever  sum  of  money  you  think  best,  and  say  : 
"For  the  enclosed,  please  .send  back  numbt'rs  of 
the  Review,"  and  we  will  send  as  many  numbers 
as  we  can  at  two  cents  each,  and  send  no  two  that 
are  alike.  If  tlie  amount  sent  pays  for  more 
numbers  Hum  we  care  to  sell  at  two  cents  each, 
the  i>alance  will  lie  returned,  or  else  the  sender 
notified  and  asked  what  sliall  be  done  with  it. 

Remember,  each  number  is  complete  in  itself; 
is,  in  reality,  a  little  pamphlet  containing  the 
best  that  is  known  upon  some  important  ajii- 
cultural  subject. 

Stamps  taken,  either  U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W.Z.HUTCHINSON,   Flint.   Mich. 
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W^HAT'S    THIS!    A  T  SUPER*? 

Do  sip;  It's  Gary's  Dev/  Glamp. 


And  is 
Without  Doubt 


The  Best 
Thing   Out 


rOR  SECURING  HONEY  IN  THE  NEATEST  SHAPE. 

A  three  year's  trial  demonetrates  this  fact.  If  you  wish  to  know  anytliing  further  about  it,  also  htow 
to  get  one  at  just  the  cost  of  material  used,  send  for  his  special  ciicular  on  clamps,  also  a  forty-page 
catalogue  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  and  the  best  races  of  bees.    A  pottal  card  will  obtain  both. 

Wm.  W.  CAf?V  &.  CO.,  Colepaine,  ppanklin  Co.,  JVLass, 

2-90-tf  Please  mention  the  Reuieiu. 


E--tablished  in  4861 


Removed,  ~<^  M  OaL  \m 


FROM 

COBURG 

TO  IIUU     \J         I 

V\'here  we  now  have  the  most  extensive  steam 
power  factory  in  the  West,  used  exclusively  for 
the  manufactuer  or 

]3ee    Supplies. 

We  can  furnish,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  every- 
thing of  practical  constrni-tion  needed  in  the  api- 
ary and  at  the  Lo-west  Price.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  our  40  pagf.  illustrated, 
free  c'ltalogue.  g  KRETCHMER, 
2-90-tf  Ked  OaK,     Iowa. 

Please  mention  the  Reuieiu. 


For    Simplicity     and    Durability, 

Bingham  Patent  Smokers, 


BIBGHAM 


AND 

k  HETHERimOU 


Honey    \^nWes, 

ARE       WITHOUT        QUESTION 


THE  BEST  ON  EARTH 


Doctor  Smoker, 3' 2  inch. 

Conqueror  Smoker,  —  3         " 

Large  Smoker, 2'  j     " 

Extra  Smoker,  2         " 

Plain  Smoker, 2         '' 

Little  Wondt^r  Smoker,    I'j     _" 
Bingham  &  Hetherington  Knife, 


$2.00 
.  \J^ 
l.."0 
,  1.25 
.  1.00 
65 
.    1.15 


Upon  receipt  of  price.  Smokers  f>r  Knives  will 
be  sent  postpaid.  Descriiitive  Circular  jmd  Tes- 
timoniaJB  sent  upon  application. 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 


l-90-tf. 


Abronia,  Michigan. 

Please  mention  the  Reulew. 


WE     MANUFACTURE    THE 

SlaiiSaril  SimiJlicity  Portico  aiKl  Chaff  Hives. 

Frames,  crates;  sections,  comb  foundation,  and 
a  general  line   of  bee-keepers'   supplies  always 
on  hand;  also  bees,  queirns,  and  full  colonies. 
Send  for  3(5  page  catalogue. 

OLIVER  HOOVER  &  CO. 
4-89-12t  Snydertown,  Nort'd  Co.,  Pa. 

JUST  MAT  WE  ALL  WANT. 

Bees  made  to  hive  themselves.  This  is  a  new 
device,  and  one  for  which  there  lias  for  many 
years  been  a  demand.  Considering  tlie  work  it 
performs,  it  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
implement  ever  devised  for  use  in  the  apiary. 
Adapted,  and  easily  applied,  to  any  hive  in  use. 
Full  particulars  and  price.s  given  upon  applica- 
tion to  the    AMERICAN    APICULTURIST, 

Wenham,  Mass. 


^'VuRE  iTALiAK  Bees, 

Poland  China  Swin<\  Wiiite  Rabbits,  White  and 
Black    Ferrets,    VVIiite    and    Rrown      Leghorn 
Chickens,    and     jr-Mn-d     Du-ks,     Address 
1-9  -tjt         N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


ITALIAIT    QUEZNS. 

For  Tested  or  Untested  Italiin  Qiirens,  at  all 
seasons,   send  to  b/iTiS.  A.  A.  NEEDHAM, 
r2-g«-6t  Sorrenlo,  Lake  Co.,  Fla. 
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THAT  PITTSFIELD  SMITH 

I^nouus  That  This 

Advertisement  will  be  read ;  therefore,  he  is  somewhat    concerned  as  to  its  make  up. 

THAT  PITTSFIELD    SMITH 

DERliS    Ifl    A    VEI^Y     FUUU     LiIflE 

Of    bee-keepers'     supplies,     and    issues    a    large    and     interesting     circular    w'  iih    is 

sent    free.        Send    for    one,    not    forgetting    your    neighbors'    desires 

also,     and    then    this    ad.    will    not    have    l)een    in    vain. 

Address  Plainly        C H AS.  H.  SM  IT H,  Pittsfjelcl,   Mass.,  Box  908. 


7-89-12t, 


■ition   the   Reuiea 


Italian 


SEES   and    QXJEHfJS. 

Apiarian  implements  and 
supplies.  German  Carp,  and  small  fruit  plants. 
£.  T  .  FLANAGAN,    Box  995,    Belleville.  Ills 


1 2-89-1 2t 


Please  mention  the  Reuieu 


Bce^I^eePePs'  Supplies. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  bee-keepers  with 
supplies  promptly,  and  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
Estimates  gladly  furnished.and  corresnon'tence 
solicited.  Our  goods  are  Unexcelled  in 
Quality  and  Workmanship.  Italian 
Queens  and  Bees  at  a  very  low  pri'^e.  Alley's 
Queen  and  Drone  Trap  and  8warm  Hiver  always 
on  hand.  Send  for  large,  illustrated  Price  List 
free.  A.  F.  STAUFFER  &  CO., 

2-9a.l2t  Sterling,    111. 


TA^flflTED:  to  exchange,  a  fine  White   Mi- 

"Jlnorca  Cockerel  for  one    unrelated.      Four 

for  sale  ;  or  would  exchange  for  pullets.  Eggs, 

$2.50.         /,  S.  HUCKINS,  West  Bay  City,  Mich. 


^^^^^SeRSO^jj^,^ 


^^V,^ 


[16-page  Weekly— $1.00  a  Year.] 

Cheapest  we^ 
Sample  free. 


IS  t  he  Oldest.  Largest  and  Cheapest  weekly 
bee  paper  in  the  World. 

PUBLISMERS. 
923  &  025  Vv  est  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 


THE  BEE-KEEPERS'  TEH  BOOK 

—  AND  — 

Ilie  Bee-Seepers'  Advance. 

C} 'i  f\r\  '^^®  ^^^  revision  of  The  Bee-Keep- 
ih  1  UU  *''"^'  '^*'^*  Book  (27th  edition  and 
^  •  v/  -^  r,5^1j  thousand)  is  now  out.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated  ;  has  the  portraits  of  nine 
prominent  bee-keepers  ;  contains  228  pages  ;  and 
is  neatly  bound.  It  was  intended  to  he  sold  for 
$1  00,  in  cloth,  7.")  cts.  in  paper;  but,  in  order  to 
still  further  extend  the  ciicnlation  of  "  Tlie  Ad- 
vance," which  has  alrfady  absorbed  iive  othtr 
papers,  the  last  bfiug  "The  Bee-Koepers'  Maga- 
zine," the  oldest  bee-paper  in  the  United  States, 
except  one,  we  luive  decided  to  club  the  "Ad- 
vance" for  one  year  with  the  Text  Book,  cloth 
bound,  for  $1.00  ;  in  paper  covers,  7,5  cts. 

Address  THE  ADVANCE, 

Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

CAl^l^IOliRJSi 

QUEENS. 
^EflTliEST         WhCE  {^NOWril 

Send  Postal  for  Descriptive   Circular  and  Prices  to 

S.  W.'  MORRISON,  M.  D.  Oxford,  CHester  Co,,  Pa. 

7-90-12t  Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 

For  your  name  and  address,  I  will  mail  yon 
my  catalogue  and  price  list  of 

Apiarian  SiDlies  &  Slrawterry  Plants. 

Twenty-five  varieties  berries  grown  exclusively 
for  my  trade.    Prices  reasonable. 

Address,        IP.  W.  ZjA-lAli/L, 
10-80-6t  Somerville,  Butkr  Co.,  oliio. 

r/e.i.se  rhention  the   Rfview 


THE  HIVE  AND  HONEY-BEE,    AND  DADANTS 

.  oiindation.  See      Advertisement     in      AnoHier      Column 
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Carniolan     Queens 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Ths  copartnership  of  Andrews  &  Lockhart 
having  been  closed,  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm_  (Andrews)  will  give  his  entire  time,  the 
coming  season,  to  the  rearing  of  Carniolan 
(laeens.  Prices  are  as  follows  :  After  June  1st, 
Untested  queens,  $1.00  each  ;  half  doz.,  $5.00  ;  one 
doz.,  $9.00.  Tested  queens,  S2.00  eacli  ;  half  doz., 
$10.00;  onedoz.;Sl'^.00.  Imported  queens,  after 
June  20th,  $4.00  each.  Testpd  queens  (tliose 
that  liave  been  carried  through  the  winter)  can 
be  furnished  as  early  as  May  10th,  at  $2. .50. 
After  June  1st,  all  tested  queens  will  be  sold  at 
ft".i.O0;  and  the  grade  of  select  t-^sted  will  be 
thrown  into  the  grade  of  tested,  and  sold  as 
above  stated.  JOHN  ANDREWS, 
1-90-tf  Pattens'  Mills,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I^EVSTOJ^E  flPinl^Y. 
Italian     Queens    and     Bees. 

2  and  3  Frame  Nuclei  and  Hees  by  tlie  lb.    Bee 

Hives,  Sections,   Fdn.,   Smokei-s,  &c.    Send  for 

circulars.  W.   J.    ROW,  ]2-89-7t 

Greensburg,  Wes'moreland  Co.,  Pa. 

Pleaf"  mention  the  Review. 


Bee-Hives,  Sections,  Etc. 

We  make  the  best  Bee-Hives,  Shipping  Crates, 
Sections,  etc.,  jn  the  world,  and  sell  tliem  the 
cheapest.  We  are  'offering  our  choicest,  white, 
one-piece,  4i.vx4'4  sections,  in  lots  nf  .50ii,  at  $3..5(i 
per  1,000.  C^^^  Parties  wanting  more,  should 
write  for  sp':;oial  prices.  No.  2  sections  at  $2.0(! 
per  M.  (catalogues  free,  but  sent  only  when 
ordered.        Address. 

G.  B.  LEVJIS&CO.. 
l>-'-9-3t  Wati^rtown,  Wis. 

Please   mention   tiic   Revietv 

~\m  AND  BEES  FOR  SALE. 

1  have  forty  acres  of  land  in  a  good  location 
for  bees,  with  good  house,  barn  and  shop,  and  1.59 
colonies  of  bees  with  all  npce^sary  fixtures  to  run 
them  for  comb  honey,  that  I  will  sell  cheap. 
10)  apple  trees  on  the  place  that  liavelieen  set  five 
years.  Best  of  reasons  for  selling.  W'rJte  for 
particulars. 

C.  A.  VANHOESEN, 
12-  9  tf.  W'estville,  xMimlcalm  Co.,  Mich. 

P,V„SP  tmnt.^.i   i...-  I.eJeui. 


A     Ho.     1 

EXTRACTED 


Send  for  ]N"e^v  Ir*rices. 

JMS  HEDDON,  DOW AGIAC,  MICH. 


T  U  ^  D  /-\t  /I  ^t  A  <  H^^'  among  other 
I  ne  ne view  striking  features, 
that  (if  conciseness; 
and  an  admirable  feature  it  is  admitted  to  l>9  ; 
for,  why  use  20  words  when  10  will  answer?  On 
this  basis,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  favorabl*^ 
word  for  the  catalogue  mentioned  in  the  last 
Review,  and,  as  there  stated,  printed  by  the  in- 
dividual wliose  name  is  api)en(led  ;  for,  concise- 
ness is  also  a  striking  feature  in  the  description 

of  the  Seeds,  Plants,  Queens,  etc.,  which 

he    offers.     Tlie      readers     i)f     uie     I\EVIEW  can 

^i^^  CHRISTIAN  WECRE5SEE, 
Sif  "';os^an!,-  Marshallvills,  O. 

Please   mention   the   F.euiew. 


SV    GROOVE 
cctions, 

1.9u  per  M.,  till  Mar.  10  Hives,  cases  and  honey 
boards  at  wholesale.  Dealers  and  consumers, 
write  to  L.  J.  TRIPP,    Kalamazoo,    Michigan. 


■"-'"  The  Success  m  ';«= 

SHOULD  TRY  NAME. 

Safe  winterer,  easy  in  manipulation,  durable, 
cheap,  and,  for  large  yields  of  lioney,  is  unsur- 

Melons,  Section  Cases,  Coriil]  Foiiiiualioii, 

and    all  apiarian    supplies,    at    greatly  reduced 
prices.     Send  for  new  circulars, free. 
L.  H.  &  W.  J.  VALENTINE, 

(Successors  to  S    VALENTINE  &  SONS) 

4-89-tf  Hagerstown,  Wash.  Co.,  Md. 

Please  mention  the  Review. 


The     Revised     LaiujstrotJi,     anil    Daduuts' 

Foundation.  See       Advertisement     In     Another       Column. 


The  eight  or  ten  frame  Langbtroth  hive,  dove- 
tailed all  around,  at  prices  away  down  below  the 
lowest!  Also  comb  foundation,  sections,  shipping 
crates,  or  anj  thing  in  the  line  of  bee-su[>plies. 
S?nd  for  circular  to 

UNO.    d.    K^J^DINGEI?, 
1-90-tf  Kilnianagh,  Huron  Co.,  Mich. 
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SEE  OUR  Pt^ICES 

(We  donot  publish  tliem,  but  they  abe  low.) 
THE    W.    T.     FAUCOflEt?      IVipO.    CO., 

Jamesto-wxi,   3>T.  IT. 

Mamifacturers  of  all  Styles  of  Hives,  Sections 
Shipping  Cases,  etc.;  also  dealers  in  Bee-keepers' 
Supplies  of  all  kinds.  A  large  stock  kept  con- 
stantly on  hand;  thus  insuring  Prompt  Ship  - 
meut.   Send  list  of  wants  for  special  e»tnnai.  . 

WE  CAHNOIBS  UHDEHSOLS! 

New  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 
Send  us  a  card  with  your  name  on.  4-88-tf 

Please  mention  the  Seuiew* 


Honey  -  Extractor, 

Square  Gl  iss  Hoiipy-.Tars,  Tin  Buckets, 

Bee-Hives,  fJ<me.v-Set:tl<)iis,  &c.,  A'c. 

Perfection  <;oUi-|SlHj«t  Smokers. 

Apply  to  CHAS.  F^  MUTH  <'t  :*OX. 

ClMMNNATI     O 

P.  S.— Send  10-cent  stamp  for  "Practical  Hints 
to  Bee-Keepers.  •i-%'A  if 

Please  mention  Hie  Eetieui. 


^^^      Ay       Poultry 

EES        UL         1     OULTKY 

The  Canadian  Bee- Journal 

AND 

POULTRY        WEEKLY 

Is  the  liest  paper  extant  devoted  to  these  spe- 
cialties. Twenty-four  pages,  WEEKLY,  at  Sl.i  (i 
per  year.  Live,  practical,  inter'-sting.  No-hing 
stale  in  its  columns.  Spwinion  copies  free.  Sub 
Bcribers  paying  in  ndvance  are  entitled  to  two  in- 
sertions of  a  five-line  a4vt.(iO  words)  in  the  ex 
change  and  mart  coJumnj 

THE  D.  A.  JOmSS  CO., 

'     Beeton,  Ont.,  Canadn. 


DOCTOR 

TINKER'S 

White  Poplar  Sections,  Perforated  Zinc  with 
either  round  enfl  or  square  end  perforations, 
Wood-Zinc  Honey-lioards,  the  now 

QUEEN  REARING  CHAMBER, 

the  Nonpareil   Bee -Hive  and  Winter  (!ase,  and 
Syrio-Alblno  and  Blue  Black  Queen  Bees. 

Samples  of  sections  and  zinc,  five  cts.  posti)aid. 
Circulars  free.     Address 

DR.  G.  L.  TINKER, 
r2-89-tf  New  Philadelphia,  OIn'o. 

Sections,  $3  pep  looo 

'^■^^ Foundation,   Alsike  clover  seed,  and  .Jap- 
anese buckwheat,  clieap  as  the  cheapest.    Special 
prices  to  dealers,     Send  for  free  price  list. 
1-90-tf       M.  H.  HUNT,  Be.ll  Branch,  Mich. 

The  Western  Apiarian. 

■  An  illustrated  iri-onthly  magazine,  devoted  to 
bee-culture  in  the  Pacific  and  We.stern  States  : 
filled  with  the  most  interesting,  original  artich  s 
from  the  pens  of  "Western  Apiarists." 
Send  for  sample  copy. 

WATKINS  &  M'CALLDM, 
Box  87,  Placerville.  Calafouii  i. 


fk,im:e  cSs  oo^^e 


M\NUFACTUHES  OF 


BoQ-Kgspers'  Supplies, 

White  Poplar  Sections,  Clamps,  Separators, 

Shipping  Crates  and  WooiJ  Sides. 

PRICE     LIST     AND     SAMPLES     FREE. 

BRISTOL,  VT. 

1-90-5t  P/f-TSr  mention  f/Je  Review. 


An     01 J    Bee-Book    Revised     and    Dadanis' 

Foundation.  See      Aduertisement      in      Anotl^-^r      Column. 


NEW  YORK.        FOEEKiN  ouDKKs soluiteA.   NEW  .TER^KY. 

EASTERN*  J)  KPOT 

{Bees  )  FOR  [Qnei'iix) 

Everything  Used  by  Bpt^-Kfepers. 

Exclusive  Manufacturer  of  tlie 

Stanley  Automatic  Honey-Ixtraclcr. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION,  WHOLESALE  ANO  RETAIL. 

WHITE  POPLAH  OR  BASSWOOO  SECTIONS 

One-Piece,  Dovetail,  or  to  nail.  Any  quan- 
tity, any  size.  Complete  machinery— hnest 
work.  Send  for  Handsome  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, Free. 

E.  R,  NEWCOMB,  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutches.  Co.,  N,  Y. 

r/p.-s.'    rr.ey'lon    ll>e    /TpU'Lif. 


MASS. 


CONN. 


Z-Sltl. 


Fir^nj?'"^ 


±h 
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Starting    Nuclei ;    Getting  Cells ;    Shipping 
Ctueens. 

W.    J.    ELLISON. 

^  S  I  think  the  most  difficult  part  of 
queen  rearing,  it  there  is  any  difficult 
part,  is  in  yetting  a  good  staff,  as  it 
were,  of  working  nuclei,  I  will  Ijegin 
with  my  plan  of  starting  them.  First,  1 
have  a  number  of  good  strong  colonies  with 
plenty  of  young  bees  set  apart  to  be  divided 
up  into  nuclei.  When  I  am  ready  I  go  to 
each  and  lift  out  a  frame  of  bees,  brood  and 
honey,  placing  the  queen  upon  it  if  she  is  not 
there  already.  I  now  hang  this  frame  in  one 
of  the  little  hives  made  just  wide  enough  for 
two  frames.  Beside  it  I  place  an  empty 
comb,  close  the  hive  and  set  it  where  I  wish 
it,  with  the  entrance  shut  until  night.  I 
then  open  it,  leaving  some  obstruction  in  the 
way  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  bees  to 
their  new  quarters.  I  now  have  that  many 
nuclei  all  safe,  for  nearly  all  the  bees  will 
stay  with  their  queen.  After  a  few  days  I 
can  removt  the  queens  and  the  nuclei  are 
ready  to  receive  cells  or  young  queens.  I 
leave  the  queenless  colonies  nine  days,  then 
procure  a  comb  with  brood  in  all  stages  from 
the  eggs  up,  for  as  many  nuclei  as  I  intend 
starting.  In  each  of  these  combs  I  insert  a 
queen  cell  that  I  have  already  provided  and 
that  will  hatch  in  at  least  two  days.  If  the 
stock  that  I  have  rendered  queenless  is  good 
enough,  their  own  cells  may  be  used,  as  also 
their  own  combs,  one  cell  being  left  in  each, 
and  used  as  the  ones  above  described,  but 
their  combs  are  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
like  the  ones  with  the  eggs  and  brood. 
When  each  comb  is  thus  prepared  I  hang 
them,  one  or  more  at  a  time,  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  centre  of  the  queenless  col- 
onies. The  bees  soon  cover  them,  when 
they  are  removed  with  the  adhering  bees  to 
the  little  hives.  By  the  side  of  each  comb 
of  brood  and  bees  is  placed  an  empty  comb, 
the  hives  covered  and  placed  where  I  intend 
to  have  them  remain,  the  entrances  closed 
forty-eight  hours,  and  then  opened  just 
before  dark.  By  this  method  I  sometimes 
get  as  many  as  twenty-live  nuclei  from  a 
single  colony.  I  always  put  some  obstruc- 
tion at  the  entrances  when  they  are  opened. 
How  do  I  get  the  cells?  Well,  I  got,  one 
year,  cells  from  two  swarms  that  came  out 
together,  joined  in  the  air,  and  balled  their 
queens  to  death.     I  gave  them  brood  and  got 


si^cty-five  nice  cells.  I  was  only  a  novice 
then.  Didn't  I  open  my  eyes?  Let  me  say 
that  you  in  the  North  always  stand  a  good 
chance  of  getting  the  finest  queens  by  buy- 
ing early  queens  from  the  South,  as  nearly 
all  are  raised  during  the  height  of  the 
swarming  season.  To  get  good  cells  and 
plenty  of  them,  requires  a  strong  colony  and 
the  bees  in  a  normal  condition.  We  may 
either  take  away  all  their  brood  with  their 
queen  and  furnish  them  with  brood,  from 
one  to  three  days  old,  from  selected  stock, 
or,  if  they  are  good  enough  we  may  remove 
only  their  queen  and  let  them  rear  a  batch 
of  cells  from  their  own  brood.  As  soon  as 
they  are  capped,  remove  them  and  give  the 
colony  brood  one  or  two  days  old  from  a 
selected  or  imported  queen.  The  comb 
that  contains  this  brood  is  cut  into  strips 
about  three  cells  wide  and  fastened  to  nar 
row  pieces  of  board  that  are  placed  as  bars 
across  the  ordinary  brood  frames.  After 
removing  a;ll  the  capped  cells,  this  frame  is 
hung  in  the  centre  of  the  colony  and  allowed 
to  remain  there  two  days.  By  this  time 
they  will  have  a  number  of  cells  started  and 
supplied  with  royal  jelly,  when  it  may  be 
exchanged  for  another  prepared  in  like 
manner ;  placing  the  former  in  the  upper 
story  of  a  strong  colony  and  protecting  it  by 
a  queen  excluding  honey  board  from  the 
queen  below.  The  bees  will  complete  the 
cells,  and,  on  the  tenth  day  after  they  were 
first  started,  they  are  to  be  removed  and  a 
single  cell  placed  in  each  nucleus. 

During  a  dearth  of  honey  I  seldom  feed 
my  bees  that  are  building  queen  cells.  I 
use  the  smoker  several  times  a  day,  causing 
them  to  fill  up  with  honey.  This  has  the 
same  effect  as  feeding,  or  a  heavy  flow  of 
honey. 

I  have  never  used  a  lamp  nursery. 

I  have  tried  the  transposition  plan  but 
prefer  the  way  I  have  described.  I  keep  a 
large  calendar  hung  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
and  the  day  the  cells  are  to  be  removed  I 
cross  out  the  date  and  mark  the  number  of 
the  hives  in  small  figures  under  it.  I  never 
find  any  trouble  in  running  in  a  young  queen 
at  the  entrance  or  top  of  a  nucleus,  even  if 
the  queen  has  been  but  recently  removed. 
But  I  prefer  to  calculate  closely  the  time  the 
cells  will  hatch,  and  give  one  about  four 
hours  after  the  queen  has  been  removed ; 
and  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  I  have  a 
new  queen  and  no  risk.  I  have  sometimes 
caged  a  lot  of  queens  for  the  mail,  and,  just, 
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before  going  to  the  office,  placed  cells  in 
their  places,  and  on  my  return  have  found 
the  queens  hatched,  and  doing  "as  well  as 
could  be  expected."  Last  year  I  used  the 
Peet  cage  almost  exclusively,  but  the  cage  I 
have  been  most  successful  in  shipping  in, 
and  I  don't  remember  of  having  lost  a  (jueen 
in  it,  is  simply  a  block  2\:i-2\x\  with  a  two- 
iiich  hole  bored  nearly  through,  and  covered 
with  wire  cloth  ;  the  food,  "Good  Candy," 
nierely  pressed  into  one  side,  a  half-inch 
hole  bored  in  the  opposite  side  as  an  entrance, 
and  covered  with  a  small  bit  of  tin.  This  is 
not  an  introducing  cage,  but  is  safer  for 
shipping  than  the  Peet,  as  the  tin  back  to 
tlie  Peet  cage  is  too  cold  for  early  shipping. 
I  have  succeeded  in  rearing  and  shipping 
queens  by  the  above  process,  and  hope  to  be 
at  it  again  this  year  in  April  and  May. 
Statebukg,  S.  C,  Feb.  26,  1890. 


Getting  Good  Cells  Early  in  the  Season  ; 
Hints  to  be  Heeded  in  Shipping. 

W.    p.    HENDEESON. 

IDpl  IE  published  works  of  H.  Alley  and 
(yfS\p  G.  M.  Doolittle  have  left  but  little  if 
oM^  any  ground  uncovered,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  queen  rearing.  Some  years 
hence,  perhaps,  like  the  works  of  Mr.  Langs- 
troth,  they  may  need  revising,  but  for  the 
present  they  may  be  considered  abreast  of 
the  times. 

I  use  the  Langstroth  hive— eight  and  ten 
frames— and  the  plan  usually  adopted  by  me 
for  obtaining  cells  is  to  select  the  most  pop- 
ulous colony,  the  brood"  of  which  I  do  not 
desire  to  rear  queens  from,  and  remove  the 
queen;  sometimes  starting  a  nucleus  with  her 
with  one  or  two  frames  of  brood  and  adher- 
ing worker  bees.  If  she  is  very  old  or  im- 
purely mated,  I  pinch  her  head  and  throw 
her  away. 

Now,  upon  the  stand  of  this  queenless  col- 
ony I  place  a  nucleus  hive  of  the  capacity  of 
only  four  or  five  frames,  the  two  middle 
frames  of  which  contain  unhatched  brood, 
larvie  and  eggs  of  my  choicest  mother  queen, 
the  outer  frames  containing  uncapped 
lioney.  The  bees  are  shaken  and  brushed 
from  their  own  combs  upon  a  board  at  the 
entrance  of  this  nucleus  which  they  readily 
enter  and  crowd  to  overflowing. 

The  colony  having  had  six  or  eight  frames 
of  brood  to  attend  and  nurse,  now  have  only 
two;  and,  being  queenless,  the  bees  com- 
mence at  once,  or  within  a  few  hours,  the 
construction  of  queen  cells.  If  they  are  not 
storing  honey  rapidly,  I  feed  at  sun  down, 
for  three  or  four  days,  a  small  quantity  of 
honey  or  syrup. 

The  frames  of  brood  from  which  the  bees 
have  been  brushed  I  distribute  to  other  col- 
onies where  most  needed  or  better  taken 
care  of. 

More  cells  are  constructed  upon  uneven 
and  ragged  combs  than  when  they  are  smooth 
and  straight.  Cutting  small  holes  through 
the  comb  wherever  there  is  larva>  in  the 
right  stage  tends  greatly  to  encourage  the 
production  of  an  increased  number  of  queen 
cells. 


When  the  bees,  intending  to  swarm,  begin 
the  construction  of  queen  cells  in  a  hive  con- 
taining a  desirable  queen,  I  remove  the 
queen  and  let  them  have  their  own  way  until 
the  first  queen  is  hatched,  and  they  swarm 
out  with  her,  which  they  will  do  almost 
invariably  if  storing  honey  rapidly,  and  then 
cut  out  the  reiji  lining  cells,  giving  them  to 
queenless  stocks,  or  else  break  up  into 
nuclei  as  my  needs  demand. 

I  sometimes  remove  all  the  cells  and  the 
brood  comb,  replacing  with  frames  of  brood 
and  larvifc  of  tlie  right  age  and  require  the 
stock  to  construct  the  second  batch  of  cells, 
and  have  frequently  obtained  more  cells 
from  this  second  sitting  than  from  the  first. 

I  have  noticed  there  is  more  difference  in 
the  form  and  shape  of  queen  cells  from  a 
colony  swarming  naturally  than  in  the  queens 
themselves. 

Good  queens  cannot  be  produced  in  a  low 
temperature,  with  but  few  young  bees  and  a 
scant  supply  of  honey.  In  fact,  the  few  that 
will  be  produced  under  such  conditions  will 
be  small  and  short  lived. 

The  requisites  for  rearing  the  best  queens 
are  that  the  brood  be  from  a  mother  that  is 
prolific — that  the  cells  be  produced  in  a 
strong  stock  containing  plenty  of  young  Vjees 
— that  they  have  an  abundance  of  honey  and 
fresh  pollen,  and  that  the  weather  be  warm, 
even  hot. 

Without  cuts,  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  in- 
telligently, in  a  few  words,  so  simple  an 
article  as  a  shipping  cage  for  queens,  and  I 
will  not  attempt  a  pen  "picture  of  the  one  I 
use. 

For  the  successful  transmission  of  queens 
through  the  mails  the  weather  should  be 
warm,  the  warmer  the  better.  For  a  four  or 
five  day's  journey,  the  attendant  bees  need 
number  only  ten  or  twelve,  and  these  should 
be  young  bees,  and  made  to  fill  themselves 
with  honey  before  placing  in  the  shipping 
cage.  The  cage  should  be  provisioned  with 
soft  sugar  candy  or  honey,  simply  enough 
for  the  trip,  and  so  arranged  in  the  cage  as 
not  to  l^edaub  the  bees. 

Fewer  casualities  are  attendant  upon  young 
queens  just  commencing  to  lay,  or  that  have 
been  laying  only  a  few  days,  than  an  old 
queen  taken  from  a  populous  colony.  If  it 
is  desired  to  send  by  mail  a  queen  occupying 
six,  eight  or  ten  combs,  in  the  height  of  the 
breeding  season,  she  should  be  removed  and 
placed  in  a  nucleus  for  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  before  shipping,  for  the  reason, 
which  has  been  published  time  and  again, 
that  she  being  so  full  of  mature  eggs,  the 
rough  handling  she  receives  in  the  mails  per- 
manently injures  her,  unless  she  has  had  a 
chance  to  previously  free  herself  of  this  bur- 
den, which  can  be  done  in  a  nucleus. 

I  am  satisfied  nine-tenths  of  the  queens  I 
have  lost  through  the  mails,  died  either  from 
becoming  chilled  or  from  improper  handling 
before  placing  in  the  cage.  I  do  not  think 
one  in  one  hundred  starved. 

As  to  making  old  bees  which  have  contin- 
uously, for  days  or  weeks,  flown  from  their 
hive,  stick  to  a  new  hive — nucleus — in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  old  home,  is  no 
easy  matter.  The  young  ones  that  have 
never  left  their  hive,  stick;  make  your  nuclei 
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of  these  and  give  them  only  capped  brood  to 
attend  to,  with  plenty  of  honey,  and  contract 
the  entrance  to  avoid  robbing  for  one  or  two 
wet-ks. 

I  have  been  "as  brief  and  concise"  as  pos- 
sible, at  your  request;  have  written  nothing 
probably  that  every  queen  breeder  did  not 
know  before,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
beginners  in  the  business. 

MuBFBEESBOKO,  Tenn.,        Feb'y  22d,  1890. 


Selection  of   Stock ;    Getting    Cells ;   Candy 
and  Cages. 

S.    W.    MOBBISON,    M.    D. 

§  ELECT  good  stock  to  breed  from.  I 
do  this  through  reliable  agents  located 
in  the  land  of  the  best  stock,  viz.:  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  I  order 
their  "selected"  queens  and  after  testing  the 
progeny  of  these  queens  I  select  those  queers 
the  progeny  of  which  combines  all  the  most 
desirable  qualities.  This  testing  requires 
observation  through  a  whole  season.  1  first 
observe  the  queen  to  see  if  she  is  of  good 
size  and  laying  well.  There  is  no  use  in 
noting  her  color ;  I  care  nothing  for  that. 
When  her  progeny  begins  to  hatch,  as  they 
begin  to  fly  I  note  their  markings.  Italian, 
Cyprian,  Syrian,  Carniolau,  each  its  distin- 
guishing characteristics.  As  I  am  lireeding 
Carniolan  queens  only.  I  must  have  bees 
showing  only  steel  gray — not  rusty — body 
with  light  gray  or  white  bands.  If  I  should 
find  "rusty"  colored  workers  I  should  infer 
the  presence  of  a  taint  of  the  German  race. 
If  yellow  bands,  a  taint  of  the  yellow  banded 
races.  The  workers  should  be  large,  and 
when  the  honey  gathering  season  comes  they 
should  be  noted  for  "early  rising"  and  a 
rapid  filling  of  the  surplus  boxes.  When  the 
honey  flow  ceases  suddenly  they  should  be 
found  on  the  alighting  board  watching  to 
take  the  first  robber  by  the  ear,  and  throw  it 
off.  If  the  hive  is  opened,  robber  V)ees  flying 
thickly  around  should  not  throw  them  into  a 
panic,  but  every  worker  should  stay  quietly 
in  its  place  on  the  comb.  The  quality  of 
gentleness  is  then  fairly  observed.  The 
above  are  the  points  I  wouldwishthe  breeder 
of  queens  to  ol)serve  most  carefully :  and 
from  such  queens  I  would  also  desire  him  to 
secure  drones  with  which  the  young  queens 
may  mate.  To  secure  drones  of  this  (luality 
early  in  the  season  I  would  carry  through  the 
winter  a  good,  unfertile  queen,  and,  l>y 
means  of  contracted  quarters  and  stimula- 
tive feeding  in  February  and  March,  an 
abundance  of  good  drones  can  be  had  early 
in  April,  even  further  north  than  latitude  40°. 
One  season  has  passed  and  another  April 
has  i^ome  and  drones  are  about  to  hatch 
from  the  unfertile  queen.  Four  days  after 
giving  the  selected  queen  an  empty  comb, 
carry  it  filled  with  eggs,  just  hatching,  into  a 
room  of  a  temperature  at  or  above  80°;  cut 
from  this  comb  strips  of  cells  of  a  single  cell 
in  width  and  three  inches  in  length.  With  a 
sharp  knife  dipped  in  hot  water  shave  ofif 
the    comb,  making   the    cells  of   one  side 


about  one-half  their  natural  depth.  Dip  the 
other  edge  of  the  comb  into  a  tin  cup  of 
melted  wax  and  quickly  fasten  it  to  the 
lower  edge  of  an  empty  comb,  two  thirds  of 
which  has  been  cut  out  in  a  circular  manner. 
The  piece  of  comb  left  in  the  frame  is  convex 
upon  its  lower  edge.  It  is  then  given  to  a 
colony  made  very  strong  and  from  which 
the  queen  has  been  removed  nine  days  pre- 
vious and  all  queen  cells  carefully  destroy- 
ed. On  the  tenth  day,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
queen  cells  will  be  found  and  should  be 
taken  into  the  lamp  nursery  from  which  the 
queens  are  taken  as  they  hatch  and  intro- 
duced into  queenless  nuclei,  where  they  will 
be  found  laying  on  the  tenth  day.  Other 
cells  are  procured  from  the  same  colony 
which  is  kept  strong  by  frequent  addition  of 
hatching  brood. 


I  send  you  three  cuts  illustrating  the  cage 
I  have  made  and  used  for  two  years  past.  A 
is  the  space  for  the  candy.  This  space 
should  have  been  shown  as  an  almost  en- 
closed space.  In  2  the  candy  has  been  put 
in  place  and  wire  net  tacked  on,  and  1  is  a 
case  into  which  the  cage  is  placed  after 
printed  "directions  for  introducing"  have 
been  wrapped  around  the  cage.  A  small 
piece  of  tin  is  seen  turned  in  cut  2.  Before 
the  wire  screen  is  put  on  the  cage  a  small 
piece  of  queen  excluder  zinc  is  put  on,  and 
over  it  the  tin,  both  being  held  by  a  small 
wire  nail  driven  through  them.  The  excel- 
lence of  this  cage  consist  in: 

1st.  It  insures  safe  carriage  through  the 
mails  by  its  strength. 

2d.  It  has  been  examined  and  has  the 
approval  of  both  the  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
postal  authorities. 

3d.  For  introducing  queens,  the  zinc  per- 
foration allows  the  bees  to  enter  and  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  queen.  I 
have  never  heard  of  one  being  stnng,  attack- 
ed or  balled  in  the  cage.  After  a  few  hours 
the  zinc  may  be  turned — the  hole  plugged 
with  candy  and  the  bees  allowed  to  release 
the  queen. 

I  do  not  make  the  candy  I  use  but  have  it 
made  by  my  direction  by  a  manufacturer  of 
candy.  I  take  him  honey  and  tell  him  sim- 
ply to  use  it  with  sugar  and  no  other  ingre- 
dient, by  boiling  to  make  me  cream  candy. 
I  do  not  think  any  candy  has  been  made 
equal  to  this,  and  any  expert  candy  maker 
can  make  it.  It  can  be  kept  in  a  dry  place 
in  a  tin  bucket  indefinitely,  and  I  accept  all 
orders  for  queens  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days 
journey,  and  have  been  mailing  them  in 
these  cages  and  with  this  candy  for  two  years 
past. 

OxFOED,  Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1890. 
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How  to  Get  the  Best  Cells ;  Sending  Queens 
Long  Distances. 

J,    p.    H.    BROWN. 

qWX  S  the  queen  is  the  prime  factor  in  the 
(1^^  colony,  it  is  essential  that  she  should 
^g^^  possess  all  tlie  requisites  for  success- 
fully performing  her  especial  func- 
tion. The  highest  type  of  a  queen  can  only 
be  obtained  when  all  the  conditions  for  her 
development  are  the  most  perfect. 

The  larva  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  its  eruption  from  the  envelope  of 
the  egg.  To  tell  this  stage  requires  an  ex- 
perienced and  practiced  eye.  The  royal 
jelly  must  be  most  abundantly  supplied,  and 
this  can  only  be  elaborated  to  the  greatest 
perfection  by  young  bees.  It  is  essential 
that  there  be  plenty  of  both  honey  and  pollen. 
The  temperature  of  the  developing  larva; 
must  be  maintained  at  a  uniform  degree. 

Right  here  a  question  springs  up:  Are  the 
best  queens  reared  only  at  swarming  time? 
This  question  must  be  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative if  the  queen  breeder  fails  to  secure 
during  the  season  the  above  condition  neces- 
sary for  their  proper  development.  ^Yhen  a 
colony  swarms  we  find  it  in  the  best  possible 
condition, — the  hive  is  crowded  with  young 
bees;  honey  and  pollen  are  plentiful:  and, 
besides,  the  whole  hive  is  infused  with  life 
and  an  intensity  of  purpose  to  perpetuate 
the  race.  Hence  it  would  be  natural  for 
them  to  put  forth  their  best  energies  to  the 
development  of  the  embryotic  queens. 
Therefore  the  breeder  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  swarming  conditions,  and  he  should 
strive  to  keep  his  breeding  colonies  up  to  an 
approximate  standard.  The  colonies  in 
which  his  breeding  queens  are  kept  must 
always  be  well  stocked  with  honey  and  pol- 
len and  supplied  with  desirable  combs  for 
the  reception  of  the  eggs.  The  queens  for 
drones  must  be  well  selected:  and  all  impure 
and  defective  ones,  either  from  drone  laying 
queens  or  fertile  workers,  must  be  destroyed. 

After  the  swarming  season  is  over  the  best 
results  can  usually  be  obtained  hy  securing 
the  cells  in  three  or  four  frame  nuclei.  I 
use  a  frame  of  the  Langstroth  size.  When 
the  hive  is  filled  with  frames  of  honey  and 
pollen  and  the  prepared  larvse,  it  is  set  some 
little  distance  from  any  other  hive,  and  it  is 
populated  with  young  bees  by  taking  frames 
of  crawlinfj-oid  bees  from  populous  colonies 
and  shaking  the  l)ees  in  front.  The  old  bees 
will  return  to  their  own  hive.  Not  less  than 
three  quarts  of  young  bees  should  run  into 
the  nurse  hive.  To  secure  this  quantity  it 
may  be  necessary  to  draw  frames  from  a 
number  of  hives.  The  cells  of  larva^  are  to 
be  cut  down  two-thirds,  and  the  strips  are  to 
be  secured  so  that  the  cells  are  vertical. 
Early  in  the  season  while  the  weather  is  yet 
cold  it  is  best  to  fasten  the  strips  in  frames 
of  old  tough  coml  >  cut  to  the  best  advantage. 
In  warmer  weather  they  can  l)e  fastened  to 
strips  of  wood  in  the  frames.  If  good  cells 
are  wanted  the  greatest  care  must  be  used 
in  the  selection  of  the  larviy  and  in  its  ad- 
justment in  the  frame.  The  working  force 
of  the  bees  should  be  concentrated  to  the 
production  of  a  few  first  class  cells  rather 


than  scattered  in  the  production  of  many 
small  and  imperfect  ones.  It  is  always  best 
to  anticipate  and  destroy  an  imperfect  cell 
rather  than  wait  and  lose  time  to  pinch  the 
head  of  a  worthless  queen. 

In  breeding  queens  there  are  so  many 
small  details — "business  odds  and  ends" — 
that  are  hard  to  explain — only  (juickness  of 
perception  and  "tact"  can  grasp  them  at 
the  moment  and  make  the  application. 

During  my  twenty  years  as  a  breeder  of 
queens  I  have  tried  every  sort  of  shipping 
cage  that  I  could  think  of  and  hear  of,  and 
have  provisioned  in  various  ways,  and  have 
settled  on  a  prepared  Good  Candy  for 
moderate  distances,  but  when  the  queen  will 
be  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks  on  the 
journey  I  use  a  hard  candy  made  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  and  then  have  a  tin  water-bottle 
in  the  cage.  Long  confinement  in  a  cage 
has  a  very  injurious  effect  on  a  queen. 
Many  queens  that  are  very  prolific  when 
shipped  are  made  lefs  so  by  long  caging. 
Many  prolific  queens  have  their  ovaries  in- 
jured in  introduction  by  allowing  the  bees  to 
ball  them. 

In  the  above  I  have  only  thrown  out  a  few 
general  principles.  In  a  short  article  it  is 
impossible  to  go  into  details. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Feb.  24,  1890. 


Getting  Cells  ;  Starting  Nuclei ;  A  Cage  for 
Shipping  and  Introducing  Queens. 

I.    B.    GOOD. 

■^j^N  queen  rearing  the  main  thing  is  to 
^j  have  plenty  of  good  queen  cells ;  or 
^^  what  is  better,  young  queens,  on  hand 
at  all  times.  The  first  thing  in  the 
spring  is  to  prepare  colonies  for  cell  build- 
ing. This  I  do  by  liberal  feeding  and  by 
taking  hatching  brood  from  other  colonies 
and  giving  them  to  those  I  am  preparing  for 
cell  building.  AVhen  a  colony  becomes  very 
strong — the  hive  crowded  with  bees — I  take 
the  queen  away  and  give  the  bees  larviv  from 
the  queen  I  wish  to  breed  from,  using  the 
Alley  plan.  I  have  tried  the  Doolittle  plan, 
but  with  me  it  has  not  proven  a  success. 

I  mark  the  date  on  top  of  the  frame,  and 
leave  tlie  comb  in  the  hive  until  tJie  cells  are 
capped  ;  then  remove  them  to  some  other 
colony  which  has  previously  been  made 
queenless.  Next,  I  very  carefully  go  through 
the  colony  that  built  the  cells,  and  if  the  bees 
have  started  any  cells  on  their  own  combs  I 
destroy  the  cells.  Then  I  give  them  another 
batch  of  larva:"  from  my  breeding  queen.  I 
generally  let  a  colojjiy  start  three  batches  of 
cells,  then  introduce  a  laying  queen. 

Eight  days  after  the  cells  are  started  I 
make  my  nuclei.  Years  ago  1  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  getting  the  bees  to  stay. 
I  now  iiut  the  bees  in  the  nuclei:  faslenthem 
in;  give  them  plenty  of  ventilation:  and  set 
them  in  the  cellar  forty-eii'  ht  hours.  In  that 
time  they  will  have  started  cells,  and,  when 
liberated,  ereri/  bee  n-ill  st((!/.  I  now  give 
each  nucleus  a  (jueen  cell  in  a  cell  protector. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  tlu.>  main  thing 
now  is  to  have  plenty  of  cells.  If  I  have 
more  cells   (that  are  ready  to  hatch)  than 
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iwiolei,  and  I  alwajs  trj-  to  have,  I  put  them 
riu  call  cages  provisioned  with  candy,  put  six 
}youjig  bees  in  with  each  cell,  and  lay  them 
>on«^op  of  a  strong  colony  under  the  cushion, 
\wl»"re  they  will  hatch  and  live  for  a  week  or 
_Hv».re. 

1  have  used  a  nursery,  but  do  not  now. 
Years  ago  I  lost  a  great  many  of  those 
young  queens  in  introducing,  but  have  no 
trouble  now.  I  introduce  them  in  my  new 
introducing  cage,  first  removing  all  the  eggs 
and  larvie  in  the  hive. 

This  season  I  shall  ship  all  my  queens  iis 
uiy  combined  shipping  and  introducing  cage 
which  is  made  out  of  wire  cloth  ?i^^  inches 
long,  II4  wide,  and  i._,  thick:  one  end  of 
whicli  is  open.  The  open  end  is  closed  with 
a  wooden  plug,  through  which  there  are  two 
holes  filled  with  candy.  This  wire  cage  is 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  box  when  shipped. 
When  the  cage  arrives  the  wooden  box  is 
opened,  the  plug  removed  and  the  bees 
allowed  to  escape  on  a  window  in  a  room, 
the  queen  returned  and  the  plug  replaced. 
The  cage  is  then  laid  on  top  of  the  frames 
or  thrust  down  between  the  combs,  and  tlie 
bees  will  liberate  the  ciueen  by  eating  the 
candy  out  of  the  plug. 

Vawteb  Pabk,  Ind.,  Feb'y  22,  18VX). 


How  to  Rear  Early  Q,aeens. 

K.    B.    WILLIAMS. 

CMX  B'^'UT  the  middle  of  February  I  select 
)  tln-ee  of  my  strongest  colonies,  from 
which  I  intend  to  raise  queens,  and 
contract  the  brood  nest  of  each  to 
only  as  many  combs  as  the  bees  can  cover  : 
being  careful  to  leave  each  a  comb  of  tlie 
nicest  pollen.  I  then  feed  each  colony  about 
a  gill  of  warm  syrup  each  night,  which  soon 
starts  the  queens  to  laying.  When  the 
combs  are  full  of  brood  in  all  stages,  I  insert 
a  frame  of  drone  comb  in  the  center  of  each 
brood  nest,  and  increase  the  feed  to  ;^4  of  a 
pint  daily.  When  there  is  sufficient  drone 
brood  started,  I  again  spread  the  brood  nest 
of  each  apart,  from  the  center,  and  insert  a 
frame  of  worker  comb  saved  over  from  the 
preceding  fall  and  built  only  half  way  down. 
By  the  time  these  last  added  combs  are 
filled  with  eggs,  it  is  about  the  12th  of  March, 
the  hives  are  full  of  brood  and  bees,  and  I 
am  ready  lo  begin  queen  rearing.  I  now 
reiriove  the  queens,  placing  them  in  two- 
frame  nuclei,  and  tlie  queenless  colonies 
proceed  at  once  to  construct  cells  upon  the 
half  finished  combs  given  them  :  each  col- 
ony usually  building  from  eight  to  twelve 
cells.  Three  or  four  days  before  the  queens 
are  ready  to  hatch  I  slip  a  ipieen  cell  protec- 
tor of  wire  cloth  over  each  cell.  I  have  tliese 
cell  pi-otectors  large  enough  so  that  the 
queens  can  come  out  and  turn  around.  I 
find  that  the  bees  will  feed  these  young 
queens  until  I  am  ready  to  introduce  them. 
I  form  my  nuclei  by  taking  two  combs  of 
bees  and  brood,  for  each,  from  my  strongest 
colonies,  being  careful  to  remove  no  queens, 
and  fasten  the  bees  in  their  nucleus  hives 
for  twenty-four  hours.  At  evening,  when  it 
is  too  dark  for  bees  to  fly.  I  go  to  a  nucleus 


and  gently  raise  the  quilt  around  the  edges 
and  pour  some  syrup  in  upon  the  first  comb 
and  against  the  side  of  the  hive  next  the 
comb.  I  treat  all  in  this  way,  and  when  the 
bees  are  all  busy  taking  up  the  syrup,  I 
remove  a  comb  of  caged  queens,  brush  off 
the  bees,  go  to  the  first  nucleus  to  which 
syrup  was  given,  remove  the  wire  cloth 
from  the  entrance,  and  let  a  young  queen 
run  in.  All  the  nuclei  are  thus  furnished 
with  queens,  and  tlie  entrances  left  open  and 
scarcely  a  bee  returns  to  the  parent  hive. 

The  old  queens  are  now  returned  (caged) 
to  their  old  homes,  and  their  places  in  the 
nuclei  filled  with  young  queens.  The  next 
night  the  old  colonies  are  given  a  good  feed, 
and  when  all  are  busy,  I  carefully  open  the 
hives  and  release  the  queens  and  all  is  lovely. 
This  method  works  well  with  me,  and  I  shall 
continue  it  until  1  find  something  better. 

Winchester,  Tenn.,  Mar.  10,  18i)0. 


Getting  Cells  ;  Small  Hives  and  Frames  for 
Nuclei. 

D.    A.    PIKE. 

'HEN  ready  to  commence  tiueen 
rearing,  I  insert  a  di"y,  clean  comb, 
about  a  year  old,  in  the  center  of 
the  colony  containing  the  queen 
from  which  I  wish  to  breed.  I  watch  this 
comb  closely  to  see  when  the  queen  begins 
to  occupy  it :  and  when  the  eggs  are  three 
days  old  I  remove  it,  with  the  adhering  bees 
'  taking  care  not  to  get  the  queen ),  and  place 
it  in  an  empty  hive  upon  the  stand  of  some 
populous  colony  that  I  remove  to  a  new 
location.  A  comb  is  placed  upon  each  side 
of  this  comb  of  eggs  and  bees,  and  the  space 
in  the  hives  contracted  by  a  division  board. 
The  work  must  be  done  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  when  the  bees  are  on  the  wing.  By  this 
method  I  get  as  good  queens  as  those  raised 
under  the  swarming  impulse. 

I  don't  approve  of  lamx)  nurseries.  All 
my  queens  are  hatched  in  full  sized  hives. 
I  start  with  two  or  three  frames,  and  gradu- 
ally build  them  up,  during  the  season,  to  a 
full  colony.  For  untested  queens,  I  use  a 
small  hive  with  four  frames,  the  frames 
being  only  four  inches  square.  Sontf  of 
these  small  hives  contain  eiijlif  and  ten 
frames.  I  put  queens  and  jilenty  of  bees  in 
a  few  of  these  little  hives,  and  when  I  need 
brood  I  take  out  one  of  these  combs,  re- 
placing it  with  an  empty  one. 

To  induce  queens  to  begin  laying  during  a 
dearth,  I  feed  a  mixture  of  honey  and  sugar. 
Smithbukg,  Md.,  Mar.  8,  1890. 


Markings  of  the  Carniolans ;  a  Standard  of 
Purity  Needed. 


ARTHUR   C.    MILLER. 


fT  has  been  mj   good  fortune  to  handle 
and  own  a  great  many  Carniolans,  in- 
cluding   imported    and    all    grades    of 
American  bred  (lueens,  and  from  many 
breeders. 
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In  working  with  these  various  strains  I 
have  noticed  many  peculiarities  and  widely 
different  results  from  equally  matched  col- 
onies of  so-called  pure  bloods.  I  say  "so- 
called"  because  after  several  years  of  ol)ser- 
vation  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  many 
queens  sent  out  by  honest  dealers  as  "pure" 
that  are  very  far  from  the  original  type  that 
gave  the  Carniolans  their  good  name. 

The  type  that  I  found  the  nearest  perfect 
was  a  good  sized,  strong  flying  liee,  with  a 
glossy  blue  black  "skin"  and  light  gray  hair 
on  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 

I  emphasize  thorax  and  abdomen  because 
I  found  strains  that  had  light  hair  on  the 
abdomen  and  not  on  the  thorax. 

Anything  differing  from  the  "perfect 
type"  I  termed  "rusty,"  because  they  pre- 
sented a  more  or  less  dingy  or  rusty  black 
appearance.  j     ,, 

The  strains  of  these  rusty  bees  ranged  all 
the  way  from  dull  brown-black  to  almost 
yellow  and  black  spotted  bees.  The  rusty 
appearance  was  due  to  brown  hair  or  brown 
skin  or  both,  in  fact  they  varied  as  much  as 
hybrids  generally  do. 

It  is  this  rusty  type  that  is  so  given  to 
swarming,  whereas  the  "black"  type  will  do 
almost  anything  rather  than  swarm. 
This  may  sound  like  putting  it  rather  strong, 
but  compared  with  the  swarming  propensi- 
ties of  the  "rusty"  type  it  is  saying  little. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  try  to  induce 
breeders  of  Carniolans  to  adopt  as  a  "atatid- 
aixV  that  type  that  comes  nearest  to  perfec- 

At  present  we  have  no  fixed  or  well  defined 
standard  of  purity,  and  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  decide  which  (Jarniolans  are  pure  and 
which  are  impure.  ,.  ,    t 

Some  strains  of  "natives"  with  which  1 
am  familiar  would  now  pass  for  very  good 
Carniolans.  ■■  ,     . 

Color  for  itself  is  not  to  be  considered,  but 
only  as  it  accompanies  or  indicates  desirable 
working  traits. 

In  the  "blue-black  and  gray"  type  whicli 
I  urge  as  a  "standard"  we  have  combined, 
good  disposition  and  excellent  working  qual- 
Tties,  with  a  fair  amount  of  good  looks. 

Providekck,  R.  I..  Feb'y  1,5,  1«K). 


Migratory  Bee-neeping. — Reply  to  the  Bald- 
ridge  Letter. 
St.  Chables,  Ills.,  Feb.  2.5,  1890. 

[IRIEND  H. — I  must  send  you  friend 
Stevenson's  reply;  but  I  regret  to  no- 
(jj^7  tice  that  he  does  not  touch  upon  some 
of  the  points  in  my  letter.  It  was  my 
purpose  to  have  written  him  again,  and  call- 
ed his  attention  to  the  neglected  points,  hut 
I  have  been  too  busy  to  do  it. — and  I  think 
it  best  not  to  delay  any  longer  sending  it  on 
to  you. 

All  winter  long  I  have  been  giving  a  deal 
of  thought  to  supers,  and  the  best  way  to  use 
sections  so  as  to  keep  the  outside  of  them 
unsoiled.  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  T  super. 
The  super  that  may  suit  me  seems  to  be  the 
Heddon  style  of  wide  frame,  with  tin  sepa- 


rators, and  side  compression,  filled  with  the 
four-piece  nailed,  white  poplar  sections. 
The  one-piece  section  is  "too  weak  in  the 
knees"  to  suit  me,  and  is  seldom  square. 
The  Oatman  boys  long  ago  discarded  all 
sections  but  the  four-piece  white  poplar, 
made  to  nail. 

I  have  been  experimenting  all  winter  with 
my  honey  patrons — by  offeriug  them  their 
choice  of  comb  or  extracted  honey  in  five 
pound  lots  at  an  even  dollar  for  each.  Per- 
haps it  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  the 
majority  take  the  extracted  honey !  This  fact 
is  important  to  the  bee  keeping  fraternity. 

I  am  in  hopes  the  Review  will  take  up 
this  topic:  "Starters  vs.  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation in  sections," — and  give  it  an  over- 
hauling. See  what  I  say  about  it  soon  in  the 
A.  B.  J.  M.  M.  Baldeidge. 

St.  Chakles,  Mo.,  Jan.  19,  1890. 

Fbiend  B. — I  used  a  stock-car  for  ship- 
ping my  bees  but  it  was  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  full.  The  R.  R.  Co.  would  not  give 
me  a  car-load  rate  on  bees  from  New  Or- 
leans to  St.  Louis,  so  I  had  to  pay  93c.  per 
100  lbs.  Of  course  a  person  might  remove 
the  most  of  the  honey,  and  the  old  bees,  so 
that  a  full  colony  could  be  shipped  from 
South  to  North  for  about  80  or  8r>c.  I  did 
not  cage  the  queen^-,  as  you  suggest,  but  I 
think  it  would  lie  a  good  plan  unless  the  bees 
were  supplied  with  water  en  route.  Those 
colonics  I  gave  water  to  saved  most  of  the 
unsealed  (n-ood.  I  do  think  migratory  bee 
keeping  can  be  made  to  pay  and  I  intend  to 
give  it  another  trial  next  fall.  I  will  go 
South  about  the  1st  of  October  and  return 
here  the  middle  of  April.  If  I  had  moved 
my  bees  from  Louisiana  to  the  vicinity  ot 
St.  Louis,  in  the  spring  of  1888,  I  would 
have  secured  a  tine  crop,  for  that  was  a  good 
heason  here  for  honey. 

I  hope  Mr.  Walker  will  make  a  success 
with  his  traveling  ajiiary.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  good  many  ifs  and  ands  in  moving 
bees  long  distances  even  by  rail.  River 
traveling  is  too  slow,  for  me,  as  I  am  in 
favor  of  making  as  fast  time  as  possible 
between  points. 

In  my  trip  North  last  spriim  I  had  two 
strong  colonies  each  supplied  in  a  top  story 
with  a  comb  full  of  water,  and  they  arrived 
at  destination  in  fine  condition.  But  one 
strong  colony,  without  water,  suffered  con- 
siderably. Still,  I  lost  none  of  the  colonies, 
as  nearly  all  were  divided  before  I  left 
Louisiana.  It  is  my  belief  that  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  divide  every  strong  colony  before 
leaving  the  South,  and  then  to  unite  them  at 
destination.  It  is  also  my  belief  that  full 
colonies  may  be  moved  without  loss  of  bees, 
or  brood,  in  a  refrigerator  car  by  the  free 
use  of  ice.  If  so,  much  time  can  be  saved 
in  preparing  the  bees  for  the  journey.  By 
this  plan  the  queens  may  have  their  liberty 
all  the  time.  The  brood  thereby  gained, 
instead  of  caging  the  queen,  say  for  eight  or 
ten  days,  would  be  quite  an  item.  April 
brood  is  what  we  need  in  the  North  for  a 
June  crop  of  honey. 

Friend  A.  T.  Williams  is  now  at  Blooming- 
dale,  Fla. 

H.  S.  Stevenson, 
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Twenty  pages  again.  If  we  hadn't  done 
it,  the  Review  would  have  been  half  adver- 
tising.   Thank  you,  friends. 


MOKE   PLEASED   ADVERTISEKS. 

The  publication  last  month  of  a  letter 
from  friend  Eaton,  in  which  he  mentioned 
the  excellence  of  the  Review  as  an  advertis- 
ing medium,  has  reminded  other  advertisers 
that,  although  well  pleased,  they  haven't 
said  anything  about  it.  Mr.  John  Andrews, 
of  Patten's  Mills  N.  Y.,  now  writes,  "  I  don't 
understand  why  it  is,  but  I  get  more  orders 
from  my  advertisement  in  the  Review  than 
from  all  other  sources  combined."  R.  B. 
Williams,  of  Winchester,  Tenn.,  says:  "I 
have  received  more  than  100  responses  to  my 
card  in  the  December  number."  Were  it 
not  that  those  advertising  in  the  Review  only 
have  expressed  their  satisfaction,  we  should 
almost  be  led  to  believe  that  our  friends 
are  giving  the  Review  preference  in  men- 
tioning where  advertisements  are  seen. 


THE   KEE8E-DIBBEKN-POBTEB    BEE-ESOAPE. 

All  unknown  to  each  other,  Mr.  C.  H.  Dib- 
bern  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Porter  have  so  changed 
the  Reese  bee-escape  that  it  can  be  used  in 
a  honey  board,  or  in  the  bee-space  under  it. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  appear  to  have 
been  original  in  conceiving  the  idea  of  fast- 
ening the  cones  (so-called)  to  a  piece  of  tin 
slightly  larger  than  the  outer  cone,  so  that 
by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  escape-l)oard  the 
escape  may  be  dropped  into  it  and  be  sup- 
ported by  the  projecting  edge  of  tin.  About 
all  the  difference  now  existing  between  the 
two  styles  is  that  the  Dibbern  is  made  of 
wire  cloth  while  the  Porter  is  of  perforated 
tin. 

A  few  days  ago  we  received  from  Mr.  Por- 
ter another  bee-escape  which  is  the  most 
unique  and  ingenious  thing  in  this  line  that 


we  have  seen.  In  some  future  number  we 
may  illustrate  and  describe  it.  The  cone 
principle  is  not  used.  Compared  with  the 
others,  it  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  exit  room ;  and  when  the  bees 
once  passed  out,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
their  returning. 


THE   KEVIEW    IS    Pl'.OSPEEING. 

Its  subscription  list  is  rajiidly  growing. 
The  demand  upon  its  advertising  space  was 
never  greater.  As  the  result  of  orders  for 
back  numbers  and  requests  for  samples,  the 
pile  of  back  numl)ers  in  the  chamber  is  rap- 
idly growing  less.  We  suppose  all  this  is  the 
natural  result  of  publishing  a  good  journal 
and  letting  the  jiKbHc  know  it.  From  the 
very  outset,  the  Review  has  been  thoroughly, 
carefully  and  persistently  advertised.  Just 
notice  our  advertisements  in  the  other  jour- 
nals. In  the  preparation  of  one  of  these,  we 
have  spent  half  a  day.  When  the  matter  is 
finally  "  set  up  "  c.ractly  to  suit  us,  we  have 
it  electrotyped  and  send  the  electrotypes  to 
the  other  journals.  Although  we  have  sent 
out  thousands  and  thousands  of  sample 
copies,  and  have  advertised  the  Review  more 
than  two  years,  the  demand  for  samples  is 
actually  increasing.  It  is  no  more,  however, 
than  should  be  expected  from  continued 
advertising. 


SEPABATION  OF  THE  CANADIAN  BEE  AND 
POULTRY  JOUENAL. 

Hereafter,  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal 
and  the  Poultry  Weekly  will  be  published 
separately  ;  each  being  changed  to  a  24-page 
semi-monthly  at  7.5  cts.  a  year,  or  |1.00  for 
both  papers.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  For  the  general  farmer,  we  have 
agricultural  journals  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grain,  stock  raising,  gardening,  fruit 
culture,  bees,  poultry,  etc.,  and  they  answer 
their  purpose  well,  but  when  a  man  makes  a 
specialty  of  some  one  of  these  branches  of 
rural  industry,  he  then  wishes  a  journal  de- 
voted to  that  business  as  a  specialty,  not 
one  mixed  up  with  some  other  specialty  for 
for  which  he  cares  little  or  nothing.  W^hen 
sending  in  their  renewals,  many  subscribers 
cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  say  a  few 
kind  and  cheering  words,  and  such  letters 
sometimes  close  with  something  like  the 
following :  "I  hope  you  will  always  keep  the 
Review  exactly  as  it  is ;  not  go  to  mixing  in 
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gardening,  poultry,  etc.  These  things  are 
all  right  in  their  place,  but'  beekeepers  who 
don't  care  for  them  dislike  to  ^ja //  for  them, 
or  be  obliged  to  wade  through  them,  in  order 
to  get  at  what  information  there  is  about 
bees." 


PRAISE  FBOM   A   HIGH   SOUBOE. 

Sometimes  we  are  sorely  tempted  to  pub- 
lish some  of  the  complimentary  things  said 
of  the  Review.  It  is  seldom  that  we  yield  ; 
but  when  that  old,  reliable,  conservative 
journal,  the  3Ik'liigan  Farmer,  that  we 
have  read  "off  and  on"  from  boyhood,  the 
editors  of  which  are  bright,  keen,  experien- 
ced newspaper  men,  comes  out  with  a 
"  notice  "  like  the  following,  we  are  going  to 
allow  our  readers  to  look  over  our  shoulders. 
It  says :  — 

"W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  of  Flint,  editor  of 
the  Bee-Keepeks'  Review,  'does  himself 
proud '  in  the  make-up  of  his  little  maga- 
zine, of  which  he  is  editor,  manager,  fore- 
man, compositor,  proof-reader  and 'devil.' 
The  Review  is  not  equaled  in  make  up  by 
any  bee  journal  which  visits  us,  and  its  con- 
tents show  the  same  excellence  and  good 
judgement." 


THE  KEVIEW  BEING   LATE — OPPOSITION    TO    MK. 
BOOT  ON   THE   PATENT   QUESTION. 

A  friend  from  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
after  saying  several  commendatory  things  of 
the  Review,  winds  up  his  letter  about  as  fol- 
lows: "In  fact,  about  the  only  fault  is  that 
it  is  sometimes  a  few  days  late,  and  is  oppo- 
ed  to  Mr.  Root  in  his  warfare  against 
patents.  I  think  we  ought  to  uphold  him  in 
his  efforts  at  exposing  fraud." 

Yes,  we  know  the  Review  has  several  times 
been  late.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  cause. 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember  that 
the  Review  is  conducted  upon  a  different 
plan  from  that  of  the  other  journals.  Each 
month  it  takes  up  for  discussion  some  spe- 
cial topic.  It  is,  in  one  sense,  a  series  of  lit- 
pamphlets,  each  being  devoted  to  some  par- 
ticular subject  pertaining  to  bee  culture. 
Each  month  we  work  with  might  and  main 
to  secure  the  best  information  possible  upon 
the  subject  in  hand.  Usually,  we  know  to 
whom  to  apply  to  secure  the  needed  infor- 
mation ;  but  are  often  compelled  to  wait  a 
few  days  because  some  of  our  correspon- 
dents are  too  busy  to  write  at  once.  It  often 
happens,  too,  that  we  are  nearly  ready  to  go 
to  press  promptly  on  time,  when  some  valu- 


able correspondence,  or  a  string  bf-kdver- 
tisements,  or  both,  come  in.  Ojie ,  of  two 
things  must  be  done ;  the  Review  delayed 
while  we  get  out  extra  pages,  or  the  discus- 
sion extended  into  the  next  issue.  We  dis- 
like to  do  the  latter.  We  much  rather  have 
all  of  the  articles  pertaining  to  one  subject 
in  one  number,  and  believe  our  readers  are 
of  the  same  mind  ;  besides,  if  the  discussion 
is  run  over  into  the  next  month,  it  is  quite 
apt  to  crowd  the  next  topic  into  the  next 
issue.  In  as  much  as  the  Review  discusses 
topics  a  little  in  advance  of  the  season,  we 
feel  that  thoroughness  of  discussion,  with 
the  whole  of  the  discussion  in  one  issue,  is 
of  more  importance  than  it  is  to  have  the 
Review  always  reach  its  readers  exactly  the 
same  day.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  we 
have  worked  Jiard,  and  shall  continue  to  do 
so,  to  get  out  the  Review  as  nearly  on 
time  as  possible. 

So  long  as  Bro.  Root  confines  his  efforts 
to  the  exposition  of  fraud,  we  are  with  him 
heart  and  hand  ;  but  the  securing  and  sell- 
ing of  patents  is  as  legitimate  and  honor- 
able as  the  cutting  and  selling  of  cordwood. 
The  time  was  when  it  was  almost  worth  a 
man's  life  (apiculturally)  to  secure  a  patent 
upon  an  article  pertaining  to  bee-culture. 
The  finger  of  scorn  was  pointed  at  him.  The 
words:  "selfish,"  "selflsh,^'  were  hurled 
at  him.  A  hungry  pack  was  at  his  heels 
with  hue  and  cry ;  and  no  rest  was  his  un- 
less he  gave  up  the  "bone"  he  had  unearthed. 
For  this  sentiment  among  bee-keepers,  Mr. 
A.  I.  Root  is  largely  responsible.  For  years 
he  has  opposed  patents,  and  his  position  is 
such  that  his  influence  can  perform  wonders. 
But  a  reaction  is  coming ;  has  come,  and 
soon  a  man  can  patent  an  apicultural  in- 
vention with  no  greater  exhibition  of  shame 
than  that  shown  by  Edison  or  Westinghouse. 
In  no  other  industry  have  inventors  been  so 
misused  and  their  rights  trampled  upon  as 
in  that  of  beekeeping :  and,  if  the  Review 
does  nothing  more  than  to  help  bring  about 
a  willingness  among  beekeepers  to  see 
Justice  done  in  this  matter,  it  will  not  have 
lived  in  vain.  From  the  conversation  of 
beekeepers  at  fairs  and  conventions  we  find 
there  are  quite  a  number  who  believe  that 
Mr.  Root  is  influenced  in  this  matter  by 
seljish)iess.  That  he  wishes  for  the  privilege 
of  manufacturing  all  these  articles  without 
paying  for  it.  We  have  always  defended 
him  against  this  charge.  He  always  seems 
willing  to  reward  an  inventor,  but  doesn't 
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wish  the  inventor  to  lerially  claim  his  oivn. 
Mr.  Root's  positon  is  very  peculiar,  and  one 
that  cannot  be  successfully  defended  by 
argument. 


THE   BEABING    AND    SHIPPING    OF   QUEENS. 

But  little  need  be  said  upon  the  score  of 
choosing  breeding  stock,  as  any  breeder  of 
any  pretensions  whatever  will  secure  the 
the  best  within  his  means.  We  would  urge, 
once  more,  however,  the  importance  of 
rearing  an  abundance  of  drones  from  the 
choicest  stock.  Keep  all  drone  comb  out  of 
undesirable  colonies,  and  give  an  abundance 
to  a  few  of  the  best  colonies.  This  will  iill 
the  air  with  choice  drones,  and  the  chances 
of  a  queen  mating  with  an  undesirable  drone 
will  not  be  more  than  one  in  one  hundred. 
We  don't  know  whether  the  plan  mentioned 
by  one  of  our  correspondents,  that  of  keeping 
over  an  unfertile  queen  in  order  to  secure 
extra  early  drones,  is  a  good  one  or  not.  We 
have  never  seen  the  need  of  it.  We  have  al- 
ways had  drones  flying  as  soon  as  it  was 
profitable  to  have  queens  hatched.  The 
requisites  for  securing  good  cells  are,  first, 
an  abundance  of  bees.  Not  only  enough  to 
make  a  good,  prosperous  colony,  but  the 
nurse  bees  must  be  present  in  large  num- 
bers in  proportion  to  the  larva?  to  be  nursed. 
After  the  cells  are  sealed,  they  may  be  plac- 
ed in  the  upper  story  of  a  strong  colony  with 
a  queen  excluder  below  them,  and  the  cell- 
building  colony  started  to  building  another 
batch  of  cells.  All  this  work  must  be  done 
with  exactness  as  to  dates.  The  breeder 
must  know,  to  within  a  day,  when  a  batch  of 
cells  will  hatch,  and  must  not  forget.  One 
correspondent  mentions  having  a  large  cal- 
endar hung  up,  and  marking  the  dates,  to- 
gether with  the  hive  num Iters,  when  the  cells 
must  be  removed.  This  is  the  plan  we  have 
always  followed :  and  is  an  illustration  of 
how  carefully  some  system  must  be  followed. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  so  calculate  that 
there  shall  always  be  enough  laying  queens 
to  fill  all  orders,  enough  young  queens  or 
mature  cells  to  replace  them  and  no  cells 
left  over.  When  a  breeder  has  orders  ahead 
all  of  the  time,  he  can  very  nearly  make 
things  come  out  even,  but  not  always.  A 
spell  of  cool  weather,  or  a  stoppage  in  the 
honey  flow,  may  cause  a  delay  in  the  queens' 
beginning  to  lay,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
place  to  put  the  newly  hatched  queens.  Hot 
weather  or  a  honey  flow  may  bring  opposite 


results.    It  is  best,  however,  to  always  have 
on  hand  an  abundance  of  cells,  even  if  quite 
a  number  of  their  occupants  must  be  even- 
tually destroyed.     The  greatest  expense  in 
queen  rearing  is  in  getting  the  queens  fer- 
tilized and  laying.    The  nucleus  hives,  the 
combs  and  bees  with  which  to  stock  them, 
and  the  time  of  caring  for  them,  are  all  ex- 
pensive— particularly  so  the  time.     So  far  as 
the  queen  is  concerned,  at  least,  until  she  be- 
gins laying,   but  few  bees  are  needed  for  a 
nucleus.     There  must  be  sufficient,  however, 
for  defense  and  the  generation  of  enough 
heat  to  hatch  the  brood.     Large  combs  are 
very  poorly  adapted  to  queen  rearing,   as 
they  prevent  the  bees  from  arranging  their 
work  in  a  compact  form.      We  have  often 
thought  of  using  the  old  style  of  Heddon 
super  for  a  nucleus  hive,  having  four  nuclei 
in  each  hive,  and  using  sections  an  inch  and 
a  half  wide   for    frames.      Mr.   Alley    uses 
such  small  combs,   and  one  of  our  corres- 
pondents in  this    number    mentions   using 
such  frames.     The  greatest  trouble  with  hav- 
ing onlj'  a  few  bees  in  a  nucleus,  aside  from 
that  of  robbing,  is  that  the  queen  soon  lays 
all  the  eggs  that  can  be  cared  for,  then  goes 
over  the  combs  a  second  or  third  time,  leav- 
ing two  or  three  eggs  in  a  cell,  when  discon- 
tent begins,  and  the  end  is  "  swarming  out." 
Where  a  breeder  is  constantly  over  run  with 
orders,  this  objection  is  not  serious.     We 
have  always  used  the  regular  sized  combs, 
keeping  the  nuclei  pretty  strong,  probably 
twice  as  strong  as  they  are  really  needed 
as  regards  the  queens,  using  plenty  of  empty 
combs  and  extracting  the  honey;  thus  getting 
a  crop  of  queens  and  a  crop  of  honey.      In  a 
locality  where  the  honey  flow  is  light,  this 
plan  would  be  less  desirarable.     Before  tak- 
ing away  a  queen  she  was  allowed  to  fill  the 
combs  pretty  well    with    eggs.       A  young 
queen  was  introduced  at  the  removal  of  the 
laying  queen,  or  soon    af ler ;  thus,   in  ten 
days  more,  the  nucleus     recoived    another 
"sitting  "   of  eggs.     By  this  method,  the  nu- 
clei were  kept  strong,  there  wus  no  robbing 
nor  swarming  out,  and  everything  passed  off 
smoothly  ;  and  when  fall  came,  four  or  five 
of  these  strong  nuclei  united  made  a  good 
colony.    We  did  everything  possible  to  sys- 
tematize and  save  labor.      We  even  went  so 
far    as    to    place    the  nucleus  hives  up  on 
"stilts"    (stakes)    to    avoid    the    tiresome 
stooping  and  kneeling  postures  when  caring 
for  them.      The  covers  to  the  hives    were 
hinged  on — not  with  expensive  iron  hinges 
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and  screws,  but  with  two  little  strips  of 
wood  and  two  wire  nails — ,  and  we  could 
step  up  to  a  hive  and  "  flip  "  back  the  cover, 
when  it  was  at  once  a  shelf  upon  which  to  set 
the  smoker,  queen  cages,  etc.  A  strip  of 
wood  was  nailed  to  each  side  of  each  hive. 
These  strips  projected  like  prongs,  and  were 
used  to  hang  the  frames  on  when  caging 
queens.  From  beginning  to  end,  every- 
thing was  thus  arranged  to  reduce  the  labor 
to  a  minimum.  Each  day,  one-third  of  the 
nuclei  needing  it  were  looked  over  and  the 
unsealed  brood  given  a  glance  to  see  if  any 
were  queenless.  Successful  queen  rearing 
does  not  call  for  any  great  outlay  of  physical 
strength,  but  consists  rather  of  constant  at- 
tention to  a  thousand  and  one  little  details  ; 
and  the  man  who  is  not  "cut  out "  for  this 
kind  of  work  will  not  succeed.  One  very  de- 
lightful feature  of  queen  rearing  is  that  the 
close  of  the  season  finds  the  breeder  with 
his  "cash  in  hand" — unless  he  has  spent  it. 


THE  PBODUOTION  OF  COMB  HONEY. 

Little  girls — sometimes  big  ones — "  piece 
blocks. ' '  Afterwards  they  put  them  together 
and  make  a  quilt.  Since  beginning  the  Re- 
view, we  have  "pieced  ".quite  a  number  of 
"  blocks  "  that  would  fit  together  nicely.  In 
other  words,  quite  a  number  of  topics  have 
been  discussed  that  have  a  bearing  upon 
"The  Production  of  Comb  Honey."  We 
have  discussed  "Races  of  Bees  ; "  "  Hives  ; " 
"Spring  Management;"  "Sections  and 
Their  Adjustment  on  the  Hives;"  "Con- 
trolling Increase;"  "Contraction  of  the 
Brood  Nest;"  and  "  Feeding  Back ;  "  and 
we  believe  it  would  be  a  good  plan  now  to 
put  all  of  these  little  "blocks  "  together  and 
have  a  "quilting."  In  other  words,  let's 
have  a  sort  of  recapitulation  accompanied 
by  a  little  discussion  as  to  the  bearing  that 
these  dififerent  topics  have  upon  one  another 
and  upon  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Let  us 
suppose  that  we  possess  neither  hives  nor 
bees,  but  wish  to  establish  and  manage  an 
apiary  for  the  production  of  comb  honey. 
In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  and 
particularly,  in  the  light  of  the  special  dis- 
cussions that  have  appeared  in  the  Review, 
what  course  shall  we  pursue? 

With  such  harvests  as  we  often  have  here 
in  Michigan — clover  and  basswood — ,  where 
the  yield  is  bountiful  and  the  range  short, 
we  know  of  no  bees  better  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  comb  honey  than  the  black  bees. 


Their  willingness  to  enter  the  supers,  the 
delicacy,  neatness,  whiteness  and  complete- 
ness with  which  they  finish  their  combs,  are 
points  that  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  produ- 
cer of  "  gilt  edge  "  honey.  Bnt  harvests  are 
not  always  bountiful,  nor  the  range  short, 
and  this  is  why  the  greater  industry  of  the 
Italians  under  adverse  circumstances  must 
be  added  to  our  stock  if  the  best  results  are 
secured.  In  short,  we  wish  for  a  judicious 
cross  between  the  Italians  and  blacks  ;  or 
else — we  would  have  Carniolans.  We  know 
that  the  cross  mentioned  will  give  good  re- 
sults ;  at  the  same  time,  we  think  that  the 
Carniolans  may  be  still  more  desirable. 
They  are  good  workers,  gentle,  enter  the 
supers  readily,  and,  so  far  as  the  whiteness 
of  the  combs  is  concerned,  are  ahead  of  even 
the  pure  blacks.  The  cappings  are  thicker, 
hence  appear  whiter.  Perhaps  some  will 
wonder  why  we  don't  come  right  out  and 
out  and  say  whether  or  not  we  think  the 
Carniolans  are  the  best.  It  is  simply  this  : 
Occupying  the  position  that  we  do,  we  are 
obliged  to  be  very  guarded  in  making  asser- 
tions, that  none  may  be  misled — we  must 
knoiv  whereof  we  speak.  After  we  have 
kept  Carniolans,  in  larger  numbers,  two  or 
three  years  more,  and  tested  them  under 
varying  conditions,  we  can  then  say  posi- 
tively whether  we  prefer  them  to  any  other 
bee.  At  present,  we  can  only  say  that,  so 
far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  we  have 
no  fault  to  find. 

In  the  production  of  comb  honey,  we  pre- 
fer a  small,  light,  readily  movable  hive.  We 
know  there  are  men  who  use  large  hives, 
chaff  packed  at  that,  and  succeed  ;  but  we 
feel  sure  it  is  only  by  an  increased  amount 
of  labor.  There  are  so  many  corners  that 
can  be  cut  by  the  manipulation  of  hives  that 
it  sometimes  fairly  makes  us  ache  to  think  of 
the  methods  that  must  be  employed  where 
the  hives  are  so  large  as  to  be  practically 
immovable.  In  our  opinion,  no  hive  equals 
the  new  Heddon.  When  the  time  comes  for 
putting  on  the  sections,  the  brood,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  great  globe,  can  be  changed 
in  a  twinkling,  by  simply  interchanging 
the  sections,  into  a  divided  globe  with  the 
spherical  sides  touching  each  other  in  the 
center  of  the  hive.  This  secures  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  brood  at  a  time  when  it 
is  the  most  desirable,  besides  bringing  a 
great,  broad  surface  of  brood  right  close  up 
to  the  bottom  of  all  of  the  sections.  With 
some  strains  of  Italians,  this  latter  point  is 
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ft  great  one.  Then  when  it  comes  to  hiving 
swarms  in  a  contracted  brood  nest,  it  can  be 
done  so  nicely  by  using  only  one  section  of 
the  hive.  The  brood  nest  is  contracted  to 
only  half  its  size,  yet  its  iiupe.ring  surface  is 
as  large  as  ever.  Our  next  choice  of  a  hive, 
after  the  new  Heddon,  is  the  Heddon-Langs- 
troth,  with  loose  bottom.  The  Root,  dove- 
tailed hive  is  simply  this  hive  with  dovetailed 
corners. 

Let  bees  in  the  North  be  wintered  how  or 
where  they  may,  they  need  protection  in  the 
spring  to  secure  the  best  results  every  year. 
Much  as  we  have  talked  about  keeping  the 
bees  in  the  cellar  until  warm  weather  has 
come  to  stay,  it  cannot  be  done  some  years, 
unless  they  are  left  in  until  nearly  the  first  of 
June.  Brood  rearing  ouce  begun,  it  should 
be  continued  uninterruptedly  :  and  the  only 
way  in  which  this  can  be  secured  with  cer- 
tainty is  by  protection.  The  lack  of  this  has 
caused  many  a  bright  hope  to  be  changed  to 
bitter  disappointment  by  a  "  cold  week  "  in 
May.  It  is  not  such  a  big  job  to  protect 
bees  in  spring  as  some  imagine.  Out  of  the 
cheapest  kind  of  thin  lumber  make  a  box  for 
each  hive.  Have  the  box  five  or  six  inches 
larger  each  way  than  the  hive.  Put  a 
"bridge"  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
hive.  Set  the  box  over  the  hive,  letting  the 
lower  edge  of  the  front  end  rest  upon  the 
bridge.  Bring  along  the  sawdust  or  planer 
shavings  in  a  barrel  on  a  wheel  barrow.  Tip 
up  the  barrel  and  pour  in  the  packing  mate- 
rial upon  the  hive  until  it  is  all  covered  up 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches.  Put  on 
a  cover  and  lay  on  a  stone  to  keep  it  in  place. 
The  packing  is  removed  by  first  taking  off 
the  box — raising  it  right  straight  up — then 
throwing  the  sawdust  into  barrels,  using  a 
scoop  shovel.  Only  those  who  have  tried 
this  method  have  any  idea  of  the  rapidity 
with  whicli  the  work  can  be  done. 

It  has  always  been  a  wonder  to  us  why 
one-piece  sections  have  become  so  popular. 
Their  frail  nature,  ill-shape  when  put  to- 
gether, "naughty"  corners,  the  soft,  easily 
stained  nature  of  the  wood,  all  are  against 
them  ;  while  there  is  only  one  point  in  their 
favor — but  it  is  a  big  one — ,  they  are  cheaper. 
Yes,  they  can  be  put  together  quicker,  but 
that  is  only  another  name  for  cheapness. 
Good,  four-piece,  white  poplar  sections  do 
not  cost,  including  the  putting  together, 
more  than  $2.50  more  per  thousand  than  the 
one  piece.  This  is  only  one-fourth  of  a 
cent  more  per  pound  in  the  cost  of  the  hon- 


ey, while  we  have  time  and  again  sold  honey 
at  an  advance  of  two  cents  a  pound, 
simply  because  of  the  clean,  white  sections 
and  shipping  cases.  We  have  known  of 
many  similar  instances.  It  pays  to  have 
honey  "gilt  edge."  Besides  this,  there  is 
the  comfort,  all  through  the  season,  of 
working  with  sections  that  can  be  depended 
upon.  Open  sided  sections  we  have  not 
tried ;  but,  judging  from  the  filled  sections 
we  have  seen,  their  use  sometimes  leads  to 
straighter  combs  more  completely  built  out 
around  the  edges  and  more  securely  fasten- 
ed to  the  wood.  There  are  also  indications 
that  the  bees  are  more  inclined  to  finish  up 
their  work  as  they  go  along  than  to  extend 
their  work  into  more  sections,  leaving  a  por- 
tion of  them  unfinished.  Wide  frames,  or 
cases  with  slats  in  the  bottom  for  supporting 
the  sections,  are  needed  for  open  side  sections. 
For  the  ordinary  sections,  without  separa- 
tors, our  favorite  super  is  still  the  old  style 
Heddon.  With  wood  separators,  the  T  su- 
per ;  with  tin  separators,  wide  frames. 
Where  the  honey  comes  with  a  rush,  so  that 
all  the  sections  grow  alike  and  at  the  same 
time,  good  straight  combs  can  be  secured 
without  separators.  If  the  yield  is  slow,  or 
comes  by  "fits  and  starts,"  or  "  feeding 
back"  is  practiced,  separators  are  really 
needed.  In  our  experience,  particularly  so 
with  Italians,  sections  filled  with  partly 
drawn  comb — left  over  from  the  previous 
year — are  a  very  great  advantage  in  getting 
the  bees  at  work  in  the  sections  early  in  the 
season.  Bees  will  sometimes  hesitate  until 
the  white  clover  harvest  is  half  over  before 
making  a  start  in  the  sections,  when  a  case 
of  partly  drawn  sections  would  have  started 
them  to  work  at  once.  A  few  apiarists  do 
not  approve  of  this  practice,  saying  that  the 
honey  secured  in  these  kept  over,  drawn  out 
combs  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  We  find 
no  such  objection,  but  to  those  who  do,  we 
recommend  the  plan  of  first  putting  on  a 
set  of  extracting  combs,  and  when  the 
bees  are  well  at  work  in  them,  exchanging 
them  for  sections  filled  with  foundation. 
Having  been  led  to  commence  storing  honey 
in  the  supers,  the  bees  will  continue  the 
practice  even  if  obliged  to  draw  out  founda- 
tion. 

The  only  plan  of  controlling  increase  that 
we  have  tried,  or  that  we  believe  is  practical 
under  ordinary  circumstances  for  the  mass 
of  bee-keepers,  is  that  of  preventing  after- 
swarming  by  hiving  the  first  swarm  upon 
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the  old  stand,  setting  the  old  hive  by  the 
side  of  the  new  one  until  just  as  the  young 
queens  are  about  to  hatch,  then  moving  it  to 
a  new  location.  This  throws  the  flying  force 
of  tlie  old  hive  into  the  new  one ;  leaving  the 
old  one  so  nearly  deserted  just  as  the  young 
queens  are  hatching,  that  all  ideas  of  swarm- 
ing are  usually  abandoned.  This  plan  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  light,  readily  movable 
hives. 

The  only  "  Contraction  "  that  we  feel  like 
recommending,  is  that  of  contracting  the 
brood  nest  into  which  a  swarm  is  to  be 
hived.  With  an  established  brood  nest 
filled  with  brood  and  honey,  the  surplus 
necessarily  goes  into  the  supers;  a  swarm 
hived  in  a  large  brood  nest,  naturally  fills 
that  part  of  the  hive  before  doing  much  if 
any  work  in  the  supers  ;  and  often  hesitates 
about  beginning  work  in  the  sections  after 
the  brood  nest  is  filled.  With  a  contracted 
brood  nest  there  is  no  stoppage  of  work  in 
the  supers — they  being  transferred  to  the 
new  hive.  If,  to  a  contracted  brood  nest, 
we  also  add  the  plan  of  putting  ' '  starters ' ' 
only  in  the  brood  frames,  no  honey  can  be 
stored  in  the  brood  nest  until  comb  is  built ; 
and  the  moment  a  few  cells  are  partly  fin- 
ished the  queen  is  ready  with  her  eggs,  and 
continues  to  follow  up  the  comb  builders. 
The  result  is  that  nearly  all  the  honey  goes 
into  the  supers,  where  it  is  stored  in  the 
most  marketable  shape,  and  the  combs  in 
the  brood  nest  are  filled  almost  entirely 
with  brood.  A  queen  excluder  must  be  qsed. 
By  the  method  of  preventing  after-swarms, 
that  we  outlined  in  the  last  paragraph, 
the  swarm,  in  a  few  days,  receives  addi- 
tional strength  from  the  force  of  workers 
thrown  into  it  by  the  removal  of  the  old 
hive  to  a  new  location.  With  all  these  in- 
fluences brought  to  Wear,  just  when  the  bees 
are  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  vim  of  a 
newly  hived  swarm,  and  the  honey  harvest 
is  at  its  height,  is  it  any  wonder  that  results 
are  sometimes    truly  amazing? 

While  we  have  fed  back  thousands  of 
pounds  of  honey  at  a  profit,  we  don't  feel 
like  recommending  the  practice  to  all  bee- 
keepers. There  are  so  many  ifs,  and  ands, 
and  buts.  It  is  really  a  distinct  branch  of 
bee  keeping — as  much  so  as  queen  rearing. 
We  believe  thei-e  are  times,  however,  when 
feeding  back  is  advisable  if  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  right  person.  For  instance,  with  us,  one 
year,  clover  yielded  no  surplus,  while  that 
from  basswood  was  light.    When  the  season 


closed,  not  a  poimd  of  surplus  had  beeii 
taken  from  the  liives,  and  nearly  every  hive 
had  upon  it  a  case  of  nearly  finished  sec- 
tions. These  sections  weighed,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, 1,000  pounds ;  but  only  200  of  them 
were  finished.  By  feeding  back  1,.500  pounds 
of  honey,  some  of  which  we  bought,  our 
crop  of  finished  sections  was  increased  to 
2,000  pounds  in  the  aggregate.  To  those 
who  wish  to  try  feeding  back,  we  would  say, 
read  the  .June  and  July  numbers  of  the 
Review  for  1888,  in  which  the  subject  is 
treated  exhaustively ;  to  those  who  don't, 
our  advice  would  be,  have  as  few  unfinished 
sections  as  possible  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
As  the  harvest  draws  to  a  close,  watch  care- 
fully and  don't  give  too  many  sections.  Keep 
the  surplus  room  well  in  hand  ;  as  nearly 
ready  as  possible  for  the  harvest  to  close  at 
any  time.  It  might  be  well  in  some  cases 
to  take  off  all  the  sections,  sort  out  the  fin- 
ished ones,  and  put  back  the  unfinished 
ones  ;  not  putting  more  than  one  case  on  a 
hive.  If  there  is  danger  of  loss  from  so 
much  contraction  of  the  supers,  a  case  of 
sections  filled  with  foundation  may  be 
placed  over  the  case  already  on  the  hive, 
and  the  overflow,  if  there  is  any,  will  go 
into  the  upper  case,  while  the  sections  below 
will  all  be  completed.  A  set  of  extracting 
combs  may  be  used  on  top  instead  of  a  case 
of  empty  sections.  Any  sections  not  quite 
finished,  may  be  sold  in  the  home  market  at 
a  reduced  price.  Those  not  more  than  half 
completed,  can  be  put  back  upon  the  lightest 
colonies,  after  the  harvest  is  over,  and  the 
bees  allowed  to  carry  down  the  honey,  leav- 
ing the  half  drawn  combs  dry  and  clean, 
with  which  to  give  the  bees  a  good  "send 
off"  the  next  spring. 

Now  friends,  please  notice  with  how  little 
labor  we  have  managed.  Not  a  frame  has 
been  handled.  All  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  manipulation  of  hives.  If  these 
simple,  cheap,  effectual  methods  of  saving 
labor  and  securing  good  results,  methods 
that,  it  would  seem,  needed  not  so  much  as 
a  trial  to  be  understood  and  appreciated,  if 
these  methods  are  not  the  best,  why  not  ?  It 
is  to  a  discussion  of  this  question  that  we 
propose  to  devote  the  April  Review.  We 
have  given  our  honest  convictions  upon  this 
subject — convictions  forced  upon  us  by  rea- 
son and  experience — ,  and,  if  they  are  wrong, 
no  one  wishes  them  righted  more  quickly 
than  we  do.  Let  each  consider  this  a  spe- 
cial invitation  for  him   to  write.    It  is  not 
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necessary  that  every  correspondent  should 
touch  upon  every  poiut  brought  up,  but  let 
each  write  upon  those  points  upon  which  he 
can  shed  the  most  light.  And  let  all  who 
write  give  us  their  best  thoughts  and  honest 
convictions,  regardless  of  whether  they  agree 
with  the  views  we  have  expressed. 


EXXRMOTED. 


ADVERTISING  BATES 

are  fifteen  cents  per  lice,  (Nonpareil  space) 
each  insertion,  with  discount-i  -ts  follows: 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent. ;  6 
times,  15  per  cent.;  9  times,  25  per  cent.;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent.;6 
times,  20  per  cent.;  9  times,  30  per  cent.;  12  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent.; 6 
times,  30  per  cent.;  9  times,  40  per  cent.;  12  times 
50  per  cent. 


ChaflF  Versus  Dead  (?)  Air. 

I  VERY  little  while  somebody  asks  why 
a  hive  with  double  walls  not  tilled  with 
chaff  is  not  equally  as  good  as  one 
with  the  walls  chaff  packed.  Bro.  Hill  asks 
the  question  in  the  last  number  of  the  Guide. 
On  page  521  of  Ciieshire's  Bees  and  Bee 
Keeping,  Vol.  II,  may  lie  found  the  follow- 
ing explanation : — 

"  Some  years  since,  I  made  experiments 
on  hive  walls.  I  took  a  number  of  tin 
chambers,  each  holding  twelve  ounces  of 
water.  After  tilling  with  water  at  200",  they 
were  placed  in  boxes,  representing  different 
descriptions  of  hive  sides,  all  of  which  had 
been  before  carefully  brought  to  a  uniform 
temperature,  and  then  the  time  occupied  by 
each  in  falling  through  a  certain  number  of 
degrees  was  noted.  For  this,  very  delicate 
thermometers  were  used,  and  the  calcula- 
tions based  on  Newton's  Law  of  Cooling. 
The  following  results  were  made  clear  :  If  a 
hive  side  of  '^k  inch  pine  have  its  protective 
power  represented  by  one,  that  of  a  double 
side  with  one  inch  dead  (V)  air  space  would 
equal  four,  while  the  same  jvoodeu  sides 
packed  tightly  with  chaff  would  equal  ten. 
It  has  been  argued  that  air  is  a  better  non- 
conductor than  any  solid  substance,  and, 
therefore,  is  better  than  any  form  of  pack- 
ing ;  but  the  fallacy  lies  in  this,  that  the  so- 
called  dead  air  is  not  dead  but  circulating. 
It  rises  against  the  inner  skin  of  the  hive, 
and  falls  where  it  touches  the  outer,  and  so 
is  ever  acting  as  a  distributor  of  heat.  In 
the  same  way,  a  man  in  bed  might  argue 
that  the  air  is  a  better  non-conductor  than 
the  bed  clothes,  in  which  he  would  be  per- 
fectly correct ;  but  if  he  were  to  add,  '  I 
shall,  therefore,  be  warmer  without  them,' 
universal  experience  would  contradict  his 
conclusion.  The  bed  clothes  are  useful  be- 
cause they  prevent  the  circulation  of  air, 
and  that  next  the  body,  being  warmed,  is 
imprisoned  instead  of  passing  away  for  cold 
to  take  its  place.  Further  experiments 
proved  that  cork-dust  (a  waste  product  used 
for  packing  Spanish  grapes,  as  sent  to  this 
country ) ,  in  lieu  of  the  chaff  packing,  gave  a 
non-conductivity  to  be  represented  by  four- 
teen. The  cork  has  many  advantages  ;  it  is 
perfectly  effective  even  with  poor  carpentry; 
it  is  not  liable  to  mildew,  and  if  it  becomes 
damp,  it  does  not  droop  down  between  the 
wooden  skins,  as  chaff  would  do." 


HE     WHO     TOOTETH     NOT    HIS     OWM   HORN,   HIS  HORN 
SHALL   NE'ER  HEAR   TOOTED. 


SOMETHING   NEW, 

Our  1890,  16-paKe  Circular  of  Ree-Keepers'  Sup- 
plies, etc.  Bees  and  Queens  very  low.  Address 
JNO.  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill  Mo.  3-90-tf 

Please  mention  the  Reuieut. 

Jl  JdX^LiKJ  W  Xl<*3  X  J  to  use  when 
speaking  of  the  bees  reared  by  L.  L.  Hearn, 
Frenchville.  T>  f^  Tt  "B^  ¥^  <C  "T*"  i^  the 
W.  Virginia;  XV i^  A/ JL/-C'»3  -■-  if  term  to 
use  when  describinu' the  drones;  and  the  men  who 
"got  left"  at  the  last  Midi,  statfi  fair,  because  the 
"other  fellow  "  had  /^"D'CCMXT^'T^ 
these  bees,  felt  the  VDXV^'-'A^  HiS  A  ■ 

Tested  queen,    $2  00 

Selected,  tested  queen,    3.00 

Untested  queen,  in  May,    :   1.25 

Untested  queen  in  .June,  and  after,    1.00 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
S.9()-tf       Please  mention  the  Review. 


Every 

Bee-keeper 

SHOULD  TRY 


The  Success  Hive 


Trxie 

To  Its 
NAME. 

Safe  winterer,  easy  in  manipulation,  durable, 
cheap,  and,  for  large  yields  of  honey,  is  imsur- 

passed. 

Sections,  Section  Cases,  Couili  FounMon, 

and    all  apiarian    supplies,    at    greatly  reduced 
prices.     Send  for  new  circular8,free. 
L.  H.  &  W.  J.  VALENTINE, 

(Successors  to  S    VALENTINE  &  SONS^ 


4-89-tf 


Hagerstown,  Wash.  Co.,  Md. 


EAt^LiY    QUEE^IS. 

I  will  be  prepared  to  ship  pure  Italian  queens, 
bred  from  my  non-swarming  strain,  by  April  10. 
Price  $1.U0. 

These  bees  are  gentle,  prolific  and  fine  honey 
gatherers. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  If  a 
queen  shoiUd,  by  accident,  prove  wortliless,  I 
will  gladly  replace  her. 

5?.   B.  WIIalilAlVrS, 
3-90-tf  Box  72,     '       Winchester,  Tenn. 

Please  mention  the  Reuietv. 


The    Revised     Langstroth,     and    Dadants' 

Foundation.  See       Advertisement     In      Another       Column, 
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A  Frame  Spacer. 

By  tlie  use  of  my 
improved  spacer, 
an  ordinary  hang- 
'.'■!>  ing-frame  hive  is 
converted  into  a  re- 
versible or  movable 
hive  A  hive  is 
quickly  and  cor- 
rectly spaced,  and 
the  frames  are  held  in  their  proper  position,  and 
will  not  be  lifted  wlien  removing  the  cover  if 
they  are  faste:ned  to  it  l)y  brace  combs.  A  con- 
tracted hive  is  made  movable  or^  invertible.  In 
adopting  this,  no  change  is  required  in  a  hang- 
ing frame  hive.  Price  of  brood  chamber  and  8 
frames,  $1.50  One  hive  and  1  doz.  extra  spacers, 
$4.00.  In  ordering,  state  what  frames  are  used, 
and  give  the  width  of  hive,  inside. 

J.  B.  WILiCOSC, 

3-90-tf  Manistee,  Mich. 

Sees  81  Queens 

Soon  as  the  season  admits  we  sliall  begin  get- 
ting young,  laying,  Italian  queens  from  the 
South.  These  we  will  sell  at  $1.00  each.  If  cus- 
tomers prefer,  they  may  have  tested  queens  from 
our  own  apiary  at  the  same  price  ;  we  replacing 
them  with  the  young  queens  from  the  South.  We 
have  followed  this  practice  the  two  past  years, 
and  have  found  that  the  introduction  of  a  young 
queen  early  in  the  season  usually  prevents  swarm- 
ing ;  and  it  is  that  our  tested  queens  may  be  sold 
off  quickly,  early  in  the  season,  that  we  offer 
them  at  such  a  low  price.  These  tested  queens 
that  we  offer  were  all  reared  last  season,  and  are 
fine  queens  right  in  their  prime. 

Our  bees  are  wintering  well,  and  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  some  to  sell  in  the  spring  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices  :  Single  colony,  $6.00;  five  colonies, 
$.5.50  each  ;  ten,  or  more  colonies,  $5.00  each. 
The  frames  are  Langstroth,  eight  in  a  hive,  and 
the  hives  old  style  Heddon  with  loose  bottom 
boards.  They  are  similar  to  the  Root  Dove- 
tailed hive.  Bees  in  the  New  Heddon  hive  can 
be  furnislied  at  an  advance  of  fifty  cents  per  col- 
ony upon  above  prices.  We  also  have  about  a 
dozen  colonies  of  Carniolans.  Would  sell  part 
of  them  at  $10.00  per  colony. 

Orders  for  the  above  will  be  booked  as  re- 
ceived, and  filled  in  rotation. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSO^I,   Flint,  IVIieh. 


BEE 


KEEPERS' 

A  Monthly  of  32  Pages. 

Devoted  to  Bees  &  Honey 


GUIDE 


Subscription  Price,  50  Cents  Per  Year. 

We  manufacture  I?ee  Hives,  Sectional  Honey 
Boxes,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Comb  Foun- 
dation, etc.  Wealno  breed  and  sell  Italian  Bees. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free.    A.  G.    HILL, 

Kendallville,    Ind. 

FOR  SALE— tJOO  colonies  bees  in  movable 
comb  hives,  at  $5  for  Italians,  and  $4  for 
hybrids.    G.  H.  ADAMS,  Troy,  N.  Y.  3-90-at 


Dadants'  Foundation 

Is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  T.  G.  Newman  &  Son, 
Chicago,  HI.;  C,  F.  Muth  &  Son,  Cincinnati,  O.; 
Jas.  Heddon,  Dowagiac,  Mich.;  F.  L.  Dougherty, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Chas.  H.  Green,  Waukesha, 
Wis.;  Chas.  Hertel  Jr.,  Freeburg,  lU.;  E.  S.  Arm- 
strong, Jerseyville,  111.;  E  Kretchmer,  Coburg, 
Iowa.;  M.  J.  Dickason,  Hiawatha,  Kans.;  Ed  R. 
Newcomb,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.;  J.  W.  Porter, 
Charlottesville,  Va.;  J.  B.  Mason  &  Son,  Mechanic 
Falls,  Me.;  Dr.  G,  L.  Tinker,!New  Philadelphia,  O. 
D.  A.  Fuller.  Clierry  Valley,  111.;  Jos.  Nysewan- 
der,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  G.  B.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Water- 
town,  Wis.;  P.  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.;  B.J. 
Miller  &  Co.,  Nappanee.  Ind.;  J.  Mattoon,  Atwa- 
ter,  O.;  Goodell  &  Woodworth,  M'f'g  Co..  Rock 
Falls,  111.;  J.  A.  Roberts,  Edgar,  Neb.;  Oliver 
Foster,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa;  Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fre- 
mont, Mich.;  J.  M.  Clark  &Co,  1409  15th  St., 
Denver,  Colo.;  E.  L.  Goold  &  Co.,  Brantford,  Ont., 
Canada;  J.  N.  Heater,  Columbus,  Neb.;  O.  G. 
(vollier,  Fairbury.  Neb.;  G.  K.  Hubbard,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. ;  and  numerous  other  dealers. 

We  guarantee  Every  Inch  of  our  (Jomb  Foun- 
dation Equal  to  Sample  in  Every  Rfspect. 
Every  one  who  buys  it  is  pleased  with  it.  Write 
us  for  Free  Samples,  Price  List  of  Bee-Supplies, 
and  Specimen  Pages  of  the  new 

Revised     Langstroth     Book 

EDITION     OF      1889. 

CHAS.  DADANT&.SON. 

4-89-12t  Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 

Please  mention   the  Reuiew. 


IiEflHV'S  FOUNt>flTIO]Sl, 
Wholesale  and  t^etail, 
Smokeps  and  Sections, 
ExtPaetoPsand        Hives, 


Queens 


and 


Bees. 


t^.S.Lieahy  and  Company 
Higginsville,      Hlissoupi. 

l-yO-ff      Please  mention  the  Review. 


Rare,  Curious,  Good,  Cheap. 


A  meritorious  novelty,  white  as  snow,  first- 
rate  eating,  easily  grown  and  kept,  and  wonder- 
fully productive.      Other  novelties  at  low  prices. 

Prepaid  tor  30  Cents  iS'a^'^^v'eToi^l'oa 

the  beantifulj  fragrant  Cinnamon  Vine,  which 
grows  up  rapidly  each  spring  ;  a  packet  of  Pow- 
ell's, tlie  most  productive  pole  bean ;  of  Honey, 
choice  new  sweet  corn  ;  and  of  flower  seeds,  100 
choice  varieties  mixed.      Four  collections,  $1.00. 

CHRISTIAN  WECKESSER, 
3-90-2t  Marshallville,  Ohio. 
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$6.00  "Biiy,ii.  1890, 

One  of  our  Best  Hives  of  Italian  Bees  With 

Tested   Queen,   or  o  for    $').0(). 
In  Simplicity  or  L.  10-frame  hivee  ;  2r)0  colonies 
to  draw  from.    Address 
JflO.  R.  THOH^TO^,  liima,  Illinois. 
3-90-3t      Please  vtentioii  the  Nericir. 


PURE     ITALIAN     BEES 

—  AND" 

Full  colonies  and  nuclei,  tiO  cts,  per  frame, 
Tested  queens,  $2.00 ;  after  June  1,  $1.50.  Un- 
tested queens,  $1  00  :  a  ter  .June  1,  7.5  cts.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Remit  by 
post  offic  money  order,  registered  letter  or  draft 
on  New  York,  For  other  information,  address 
V  .  W.  JONES  &  ( 'O.,  Bryant  Station,  Tenn.  S-UO-'it 

Please  mention   the  Review 

'  mM  ft?  $h.m 

I  have  a  lot  of  nice  Alsike  clover  seed  that  1 
will  sell  as  follows  :  one  bushel,  $5.50  ;  one-half 
bushel,  $3.00;  one  peck,  $1.75.  Sacks  included. 
Speak  (juick,  if  vou  want  it  Make  money  orders 
payable  at  Kushford.  3-90-lt 

T.  M.  OL-ON,  Clioiee,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 

Italian     Queens    and     Bees. 

2  and  3  Frame  Nuclei  and  IJees  by  the  lb.    Bee 

Hives,  Sections,   Fdn.,  Smokers,  &c.    Send  for 

circulars.  W.   J.    ROW,      .  I2-S0-7t 

Greensburg,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 

PleaF"  mention  the   Review. 


FARM  m  BEES  FOii  SALE. 

1  have  forty  acres  of  land  in  a  good  location 
for  bees,  with  good  house,  bam  and  shop,  and  159 
colonies  of  bees  with  all  necopsary  fixtures  to  run 
them  for  comb  honey,  that  1  will  sell  cheap. 
100  apple  trees  on  the  place  that  have  been  set  five 
years.  Best  of  reasons  for  selling.  Write  for 
particulars. 

C.  A.  VANHOESEN, 

r2-S9  tf .  Westville,  Montcalm  Co.,  Mich. 

Plense  mentiu'i   tiit^  Reuieut. 


A     Ho.     1 

EXTRIGTED 


Seiad  for  Ne-w  P*rices. 

JAMS  HEBDOK  DOffABIAC,  MICH. 

Fresh  Made  Foundation. 

Do  you  want  clean,  fresh  foundation  for  the 
coming  season  ?  Or  do  you  want  your  wax 
made  up  at  8  and  15  cents  a  pound  ?  Nine  years 
experience.  J.  V.  CALDWELL,  C'ambridge,  111. 
3-90-tf      Please  mention  the  Review. 


Italian    and    Albino 

BEES  AND  QUEENS  FOR  1890. 

I  am  prepared  to  furnish  a  large  quantity  of 
either  variety,  but  if  <  ou  wish  the  best,  then  I 
reply  '"Albino.  1!"  If  you  should  ask  why,  I 
refer  you  to  the  many  who  (Ty  :  "Albino  for  I  !" 
In  my  descrij)  ive  circular  vou  can  see  why. 

Address     S.  VALENTINE, 
;!-9i'-lt  Hagerstown,  Washington  Co.,  Md. 

Five  Banded,  Golden,  Italian  Bees  and  Queens, 
and  tlie  Reddest  Drones-  Very  gf-ntle  ;  very 
prolific  ;  good  honey  gatherers— working  on  led 
clover— and  the  Most  Beautiful  bees  in  ex- 
istence! Took  1st  iircmium  at  Mich.  State  Fair, 
in  18K9.  Reference,  as  to  purity  of  stock,  Ed.  of 
Review.  Sample  of  bees,  five  cents.  Untested 
queens,  before  June  1.5th,  $1 25 ;  after  Juuh 
15rh,  $1.00.  Tested,  (3  bands)  $2.00;  selected, 
tes'ed,  (4  bands)  $3.00;  breedii  g  queens,  (4  to  5 
bands)  $5.00.  Virgin  queens,  50cts.  ;  5  for  $2.00. 
Ssfe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3-90  6t       JACOB  T.  TIMPE,  Grand  Ledge,  Mich. 

HMSfHOlY 

PKODUCTION,  by  the  most  economical  and 
practical  methods,  send  for  FKEE  sample  of 

THE  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

A  larpe  quarto,  16  pages,  published  Wekkly 

at  ONE  DOIjliAK  a  Vear.  Address  plainly, 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

Madison  St.,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL- 


The  eight  or  ten  frame  Langstroth  hive,  dove- 
tailed all  around,  at  prn  es  away  down  below  the 
lowest!  Also  comb  foundation,  sections,  shipping 
crates,  or  anything  in  the  line  of  bee-supplies. 
Send  for  circular  to 

JfiO.    G.    KUNDIflGEf?, 
1-90-tf  Kilmanagh,  Huron  Co.,  Mich. 
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The  names  of  our  customers,  and  of  those  ask- 
ing for  samples  of  the  Review,  have  been  saved 
and  written  in  a  book.  Tliere  are  several  thou- 
sand, all  arri)nf?ed  alphabetically  an  >  accordiiig 
to  states;  and,  althoufjii  tliis  list  has  been  secured 
at  an  expense  of  hundreds  of  dollars,  we  would 
furnish  it  to  our  advertisers  at  f2.50  per  thousand 
names,  A  manufacturer  or  dealer  who  wishes 
for  a  list  of  tlie  names  of  the  bee-keepers  in  his 
own  state  only,  or,  pf)ssibly,  in  the  adjoining 
states,  can  be  accommodated.  Any  inquiry  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  names  in  a  certain  state, 
or  states,  will  be  cheerfully  answered.  Each 
li.st  furnished  will  t)e  copied  into  a  book,  and 
blank  spaces  left  for  the  writing  of  additional 
names.  W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,   Flint,  Mich. 


SUPPLIES. 

Our  one-t)iece,  V  groove  sections,  made  of 
strictly  wliite  basswood,  are  cheaper  than  ever. 
Before  ordering,  send  for  free  price  list  and 
sample  section.  We  also  keep  on  hand  a  large 
stock  of  seed  sowers.  3-90-lt 

GOSHEN  BEE  SUPPLY  CO., 
Box32H,  Goshen,  Elkhart  Co  ,  Indiana. 

Please  mertiun  the  Rempui 


Ik  new  ftiSCOV€RY. 
lb  Cosimon  Im  Im]  Exttador 

Ditrers  froni  all  othe;  s  ;  is  strictly  scientific  ; 
powerful;  durable;  handy:  clean  and  rapid; 
and  is  cheaper  than  th*  cheapest  even  at  slaugh- 
ter prices.    C'irculars  free. 

REV.  A.  K.  SEAMAN, 
3-SO-tf        New  Cumberland,  Hancock  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Bred  the  coming  season  from  imported  moth- 
ers. Will  be  ready  to  send  out  the  first  of  June. 
Send  for  free  circulars  to 

JOHN  ANDREWS, 
3-90-tf  Patten's  Mills  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IF    YOU     ARE     IN    NEED  OF 


Look    Here! 

ITALiIfl]^  and  ALiBl^OS, 


Or  Tneir  Cross,  at  tlie  Following  Prices 

Aug.  to 

May 

June 

July 

Nov. 

Untested  queens 

,  each, 

tlM 

$100 

$1.00 

.75 

>.               i, 

'2  doz 

,   5.50 

5..50 

4..50 

4.00 

" 

1     " 

10.00 

9.50 

9  00 

8.00 

Tested 

each. 

2..50 

2.. 50 

2  00 

1.50 

ifc              ., 

two, 

+.50 

4..50 

3.75 

2.75 

Select,  tested. 

each. 

3.<0 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 

A.  L.  Kildow  has  taken  C.  S.  Kildow  into  part- 
nership, and  they  expect  to  fill  orders  promptly. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Address  A.  L.  KILDOW  &  BRO., 
3-90-tit  Sheffield,  Illinois. 


CARNIOLAN  QUEENS, 

Bred  From  Ambrozic  and  Benton 

Imported    i889   Queens. 

Circular  of  Sup  pi  ii's    I    J.  B.  Kline's  Apiary, 
and  Queens.  \         Topekn,  Kan. 

3-90-tf      Please  mention  the  Rerieif. 

tr\  4^^  /^  >'TP^»   Cy      V    GROOVE 

J^CJCJT  iDections, 

$;!.00  psr  M.  Hives,  cases  and  honey  lioards  at 
at  wholesale.  Dealers  and  consumers,  writs  t  > 
L.   J.  TRIPP,   Kalamazoo,  Michigan.         3-90.-f 

Please  mention   /'  e   Reuietu. 

Albino  and  Italian  Oueens. 

I  still  have  a  fine  lot  of  pure  .\lbino  Queens 
from  whicli  to  rear  young  queens  the  coming 
season.  I  also  have  pure  Italians  for  those 
preferring  such.    Send  for  circular. 

D.  A..  FIKIEJ, 
2-90-3t  Smithburg,   Wash.  Co.,    Md. 

ntion  the  Review. 


Plena 


4  QCii'X      Early  Italian  queens  from  bees  bred 

lOt/U   for 'wsiness.     Each,  .$1.00  .  six,  $4.50, 

Ord^r  now,  pay  when   queen  arrives. 

Satisfaction.    Queens  sent  after  May  20.       3  90- t 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Lavaca,  Sebastian  Co.,  Ark. 


Italian  BSSS  and  Qussns  ^  Bee-Hives,  Sections7 Etc. 


From   the  S'>';th,  you  cannot  do  lietter 
than  to  address 


J.  F.Cald^^il  of  San  Marcos,  Ten. 


Who  will  sell  you  nice   stock  at  the  following 


low  prices  : 

J 

Line  to 

Mar. 

April 

May 

Nov. 

Untested  queens,  each,  $1.00 

.75 

.7" 

.70 

"       three,     2.5' 

2.0  1 

2.00 

2.00 

"     twelve,  lO.nn 

^.(X) 

7.50 

7.00 

One  pound  of  bees,           1.50 

1.0  1 

.75 

.()5 

i/a           t.OO 

.05 

.50 

.45 

We  make  the  best  Bee-Hives,  Shipping  Crates, 
Sections,  etc.,  in  the  world,  and  sell  tliem  the 
cheapest.  We  are  offeriiig  oui-  choicest,  white, 
one-piece,  4'  .xl'^  sections,  iti  lots  of  50o,  at  $3.50 
Ijer  1,000.  i^^^  Parties  wanting  more,  should 
write  for  special  prices.  No.  2  sections  at  $2.0C 
per  M.  Catalogues  free,  i)ut  .sent  only  when 
ordered.        Address. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO.. 
3-9t>-tf  Watertown,  Wis. 

Please  mention  the  Reuieui. 


Circular  sent  free  to  any  address. 


:;-90-tf 


A  New  Book  on  Bees,  and  Dadants'  Comb 

Foundation.  See      Advertisement      in      Another      Column. 
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w^HAT's  this:   a  t  super? 

Do  sir;  It's  Gary's  Dew  Glanap. 


And  is 
Without  Doubt 


The  Best 
Thins;   Out 


FOR    SECURING    HONEY   IN   THE    NEATEST     SHAPE. 

A  three  year's  trial  demonstrates  this  fact.  If  you  wish  to  know  anytliing  further  al)()Ut  it,  also  how 
to  get  one  at  just  the  cost  vt  material  used,  send  for  his  special  ciicular  on  clamps,  also  a  forty-page 
catalogue  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  and  the  best  races  of  bees.    A  postal  card  will  obtain  both." 


2-90-tf 


Wm.  W.  GARY  &  CO.,  Colefaine,  FPanklin  Co.,  ]VIass. 

Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 


Established  in  18Bi 

FROM 

COBURG 


Where  we  now  have  the  most  extensive  steam 
power  factory  in  tlie  West,  used  exclusively  for 
tlie  manufactuer  of 

Bee    Siapplies. 

We  can  furnish,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  every- 
thing of  practical  construction  needed  in  the  api- 
ary, and  at  the  Lowest  Price.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  our  111  page,  illustrated, 
free  catalogue.  £_  KRETCHMER, 
2-90-tf  Red  OaU,    Iowa. 

Please  nivntian   the  Rruieui. 


For    Simplicity     and    Durability, 

Binghasn  Patent  Siiii)l(§rs, 

AND 

BIN&HAM  &  HETHERIN&TON 

Honey    P^nives, 

ARE       WITHOUT        QUESTION 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH ! 


Doctor  Smoker, S'^iich, 

Conqueror  Smoker, 3 

Large  Smoker, 2^  2     " 

Extra  Smoker, 2         " 

Plain  Smokfr, 2 

Little  Wonder  Smoker,    1  h'l       " 
Bingham  &  Hetherington  Knife,  . 


Upon  receipt  of  price,  Smokf^rs  or  Knives 
be  sent  postpaid.  Descriptive  Circular  and 
timonials  sent  upon  application. 


$2.00 
1.7.i 

i.riO 

1.25 

1.00 

t)5 

1.1.5 

will 
Tes- 


BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 


l-90-tf. 


Abronia,  Michigan. 

the  Reuiew. 


WE     MANUFACTURE     THE 

mm  Simplicity  Portico  aiiil  Ctiaff  Hiyes. 

Frames,  crates;  sections,  comb  foundation,  and 
a  general  line    of  bee-keepers'   .supplies  always 
on  hand;  also  bees,  queens,  and  full  colonies. 
Send  for  '.H\  page  catalogue. 
OLIVER  HOOVER  &  CO. 
't-89-12t  Snydertown,  Nort'd  Co.,  Pa. 

Tlie  Sivavm  Hirer 

sent  by  mail,  and 

The    American    ApicuJtunst 

One  Yean  fof   $1.50. 

Circulars  and  Samples  Free. 
Address      AMERICAN    APICULTURIST, 

Wenham,  Mass. 

™%RE  jT/awK  Bees, 

Poland  ('hina  Swine,  Wliite  Rahliits.  WJiite  and 
Black     Eerrets,     White    and     Brown      Legliorn 
Chickens,    and     MatJnrd     Ducks,     Address 
1-it  -Ot         N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 

ITALIAN    QUEENS. 

For  Tested  or  Uiitcsted  Italian  Queens,  a1  all 
seasons,   send  to  MRS.  A.  A.  NEEDHAM, 
12-89-6t  Sorrento,  Lake  Co.,  Fla. 
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2-90-tf 


improved  Chaff  Hive 

flJviD  T  SUPEl^. 
The  pamptilet:  "How  I 
Produce  Comb  Honey." 
I  'rice  5  cts.  Send  for  free 
llustrated  ijrice  list  of 
^verythinfj  needed  in  the 
ipiary.  GEO.  E.  HILTON, 
Fremont,    Michigan. 

on  the  Review. 


fio.    1    SECTIOflS    $3.00. 

Japanese    Bnckwhrat    60c.    per    bu.      Best  Bee 

Veil  on  Earth,  onlj  HO  cts.    All  Supplies  cheap. 

Send  for  new  list  free.  l-90-9t 

W.  D.  SOPER,  Box  lt73,  Jackson  Mich. 

Plecs^  I ■<   :he  Reui,'w. 

QUEENS. 

^HfiTLiEST      Wage       JCnowjmi 

Send  Postal  for  Descriptive   Circular  and  Prices  to 

S.  W.  MORRISON,  M,  D,  Oxford,  Chester  Co,,  Pa. 

1-90-12t  Please  mention  the  Review. 

PATENT,  WIRED,  COMB  FODNDATION 

HAS  NO  SAG  IN  BROOD  FRAMES. 

THIN,   FLAT   BOTTOM   FOUNDATION 

Has  No  Fish  Bone  in  Surplus-  Honey. 

Being  the  cleanest  is  usually  worked 

the  quickest  of  any  foundation  made. 

J.    VAN  DEUSEN   &   SONS, 

(sole  manufacturers), 

3  90-tf    Sprout  Brook,Mont.Co.,N.Y. 


y(         j«  BEES   and    QUEEfJS. 

A  VrCillC*  1-*  Apiarian  implements  and 
supplies,  (ierman  Carp,  and  small  fruit  plants. 
f.  T  .  FLANAGAN,    Box   995,    Belleville.  Ills. 

1 2-89-1 2i  Please  mention  the  Review. 

BE3IEMBER, 

Orders  for  Early  Queens  Will 
be  Promptly  Attended  to  by  W. 
J.  ELLISON,   Stateburg,   S.   C. 

2-90-2t  Wease  mention   the  Review 


Eaton's    Improved  Section    Case. 
Ijatest  and  best.    Bees  and 
ijueens.  St  nd  for  free  price 
list.     Address, 
FRANK  A.  EATON, 

Bluffton,  Ohio. 

ntion  the  Review. 


8-89-1 2t 


rmtrlfimtl' 


DOCTOR 
TINKER'S 

White  Poplar  Sections,  Perforated  Zinc  with 
either  round  end  or  square  end  perforations, 
Wood-Zinc  Honey-Boards,  the  new 

QUEEN  REARING  CHAMBER, 

the  Nonpareil   Bee-Hive  and  Winter  Case,  and 
Syrio-Albino  and  Blue-Black  Queen  Bees. 

Samples  of  sections  and  zinc,  five  cts.  postpaid. 
Circulars  free.     Address 

DR.  G.  L.  TINKER, 
12-89-tf  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

JFT.   6r.  Fj\A3IE^    Chester,  fnd. 

Breeder    of    Italian    and     Carniolau 

queens.    Bees  by  the  pound  and  nuclei.    Price 
list  free.   Reference,  First  National  bank     3-90-tf 


F>ie,II^E  «&  OOVE 


MANUFACTURES  OF 


Bss-Keepsrs'  Supplies, 

White  Poplar  Sections,  Clamps,  Separators, 

Shipping  Crates  and  Wood  Sides. 

PRICE     LIST     AND     SAMPLES     FREE. 

BRISTOL,  VT. 

1-90-5t  Please  mention  the  ReuLew. 

Printers'  Ink, 


A  JOURNAL  FOR  ADVERTISERS., 


eel  weekly,  and  la  th^epresen- 
iml—the  tr^ulfLmurnal  of 
iaeTK^Jfi^uidicatea  to' 
>ftMBH9WRgP^^l^t»  •eiL  '^^kvertiser  how, 
when,  and^^Mr^^mj^nould  adrjyJaA 
how  to  write  antuelKmisement^JiML^ 
display  one^^I^t  ityyajiap^gtVjtag.' 
how  tnnof^iM^^e^^o  facjjjfta^ig  /wv 
icowraei^fi  every  ■poin^^imt  admim 
ble  diaeussioM.  'Advertiaimi^ 
practiaflfmbmiHany^but 
de19io1ftt  by  ffW'  V"^  conduci 
i>RmrTEMS'  ^h^\nderatan^ 
theii^advict^a^aKk  on  ai^e^pwrmuce 
of  tnore  maiO^enty-five  yean  in  pi 
ing  advelm^^g  contm^i^for  many  of 
the  largeat  and  moa^M^Kesaful  adver- 
tiaers.  A  year'a  aubacriptlon  coats  but 
Ttvo  dollars :  aant-ple  copiea  Free. 
Addiress : — 
I»Mi^^  CEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO., 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
lo  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


An     Old    Bee- Book    Revised     and    Dadants' 

Foundation.  See      Aduertisem^nt      in      Another      Column. 
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Very  curious  this  bee  business,  isn't  it  V  So  it  is,  and  see  how  many  of 
us  there  are  engaged  in  it.  But  there  is  room  for  all — even  the  adverti- 
sers I  Some  men  advertise  expecting  that  everi/  reader  will  single  out 
them  as  the  ones  to  write  to.     Such  men  are  doomed  to  disappointment. 

I  have  been  receiving  about  thirty-five  new  addresses  each  month 
through  the  Review,  and  am  quite  satisfied.  This  month,  if  you  have  the 
time,  I  should  like  to  have  you  send  -me  your  addre^?s  on  a  postal  card,  and 
"  That  Pittsfield  Smith  "  will  send  you  his  forty-eight  page  price  list. 
This  is  fair,  I  believe. 

A,,ressP,aMy        C H AS.  H .  S M I T H ,  Pittsfjelcl,  Mass.,  Box  908. 

7-89-12t.  Please  mention   the  Review. 


See^I^eepers'  Supplies. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  bee-keepers  with 
supplies  promptly,  and  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
Estimat'^s  gladly  furnished  and  correspondence 
solicited.  Our  goods  are  Unexcelled  in 
Quality  and  Workmanship.  Italian 
Queens  and  Bees  at  a  very  low  price.  Alley  s 
Queen  and  Drone  Trap  and  Swarm  Hiver  always 
on  hand.  Send  for  large,  illustrated  Price  List 
free.  A.  F.  STAUFFER  &  CO., 

2-90-12t  Sterling,    lU. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

F<0:R    1890. 

Before  you  purchase,  look  to  your  interest,  and 
send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  P.  H,  BROWN, 
1-88  tf.  Augusta,  Georgia. 


Beautiful  Bees  ^i-^^^^  ^^Vh¥ eye 
Good  Qualities  ^^^  "-''Citable. 

If  you  wish  for  bees  and  queens  that  combine 
beauty  and  good  qualities  to  a  marked  decree, 
write  for  descriptive  circular  giving  low  prices. 
No  circulars  sent  unless  asked  for.  Japanese 
buckwheat  for  sale.  CHAS  D.  DUVAL. 
3-90-tf  Spencerville,  Md. 

Please  mention  the  Reuieui. 


SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  SAMPLES  OF 


HONEY      SECTIONS    A    SPECIALTY. 

3-90-4t      Please  mention  tite  Review. 


TESTEID, 

CARNIOLAN    QUEENS. 

We  have  just  purchased  all  the  tested  Carnio- 
lan  queens  John  Andrews,  of  the  late  firm  of 
Andrews  &  Lockhart,  is  now  wintering  in  Rib  100 
stocks,  except  those  ordered  prior  to  Jan.  <:7,  '90. 
These  queens  are  to  produce  bees  showing  no  yel- 
low bands.  Queens  are  to  be  shipped  in  May. 
Those  interested  in  these  bees  sheuld  read  the 
description  of  them  in  our  illustrated  catalogue. 
Sent  free.  Address  "THE  ADVANCE," 
3-90-2t  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 


gECTIOfiS,  $3  per  1000 

-^"^  Foundation,  Alsike  clover  seed,  and  Jap- 
anese buck-svheat,  cheap  as  the  cheapest.    Special 
prices  to  dealers.    Send  for  free  price  list. 
1-90-tf       M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Please  mention   the  Review. 


For  your  name  and  address,  I  will  mail  you 
my  catalogue  and  price  list  of 

ADiariaii  Siipplies  l  Strawberry  Plants. 

Twenty-five  varieties  berries  grown  exclusively 
for  my  trade.    Prices  reasonable. 

Address,        IP.  "W".  Xj-A-lwllwl, 
10JS9-6t  Somerville,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


ARNIOLANS 

Bees  and  <^ueeii,s  Ijiv!  from  Pure  Im- 
I  ported  Stock  uiMi  kic.-h  (  ,re.  Send  for  cir- 
cular giving  full  (lescripdons.  queens  in 
I  June,  »l.      Address.  K.  L.  PRATT, 

PRATT  BKE  FARM,  Marlboro,  Mass. 
Pure  Carniolan  bees  show  no  yellow  bands. 
S-90-3t      Please  mention  the  Review. 


THE  HIVE  AND  HONEY-BEE,    AND  DADANTS 

Foundation,  See     Advertisement     in     Another     Column, 
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SEE  OUH  Pl^ICES 

(We  do  not  publish  them,  but  they  are  low.) 
THE    W.    T.     FALiCOflEl^      IVipG.    CO., 

Manufacturers  of  all  Styles  of  Hives,  Sections 
Shipping  Cases,  etc.;  also  dealers  in  Bee-keepers' 
Supplies  of  all  kinds.  A  large  stock  ker>t  con- 
stantly on  hand,  thus  insuring  Prompt  SIilp  - 
menta   Send  list  of  wants  for  special  estimate. 

WE  CAHM  II  UHDEHSOLDl 

New  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 
Send  us  a  card  with  your  name  on.  4-88-tf 

Phase  mention   the  Review. 

Honey  -  Extractor, 

Square  Glass  Honey-Jars,  Tin  IJuckets, 

Bee-Hives,  Honey-Sections,  &c.,  &c. 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers. 

Apply  to  CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON, 

Cincinnati,  O. 
P.  S. — Send  10-cent  stamp  for  "Practical  Hints 
to  Bee-Keepers. 


:J-88-tf. 


Please  mention  the   Review. 


BEES  0       '  T\  OULTR 

EES         Aj         KOULTR 
EES        iX        1    OULTR 


OULTRY 
Y 
Y 


The  Canadian  Bee- Journal 

AND 

POULTRY        WEEKLY 

Is  the  best  paper  extant  devoted  to  these  spe- 
cialties. Twenty-four  pages,  WEEKLY,  at  $1.00 
per  year.  Live,  practical,  interesting.  Nothing 
stale  in  its  columns.  Specimen  copies  free.  Sub- 
scribers paying  in  advance  are  entitled  to  two  in- 
sertions of  a  five-line  advt.(40  words)  in  the  ex- 
change and  mart  column. 

THE  D.  A.  JONES  CO., 

Beeton,  Ont.,  Canada. 


THE  "REVIEW." 


The  distinctive  features  of  the  Bke-ICeeprs' 
Review  are  that  of  reviewing  current  apii-ultural 
literature  (pointing  out  errors  and  fallacies  and 
allowing  nothing  of  value  to  pass  unnoticed ),  and 
the  making  of  each  issue  a  "special  number" — 
cme  in  which  some  special  topic  is  discussed  by 
the  best  bee-keei)ers  of  the  ccjuntry.  If  you  wish 
for  the  cream  of  the  other  journals,  already  skim- 
mod  and  dished  u\),  and  to  learn  tlie  views  of  the 
most  experienced  bee-keeiiers  upon  the  unsolved, 
apicultural  problems  of  the  day,  read  the  Review. 
Price  of  the  Review,  .W  cts.  a  year.   Samples  free. 


"The  Froiuction  of  Comb  Honey. 


Although  this  neat  little  book  contains  only  45 
pages,  it  furnishes  as  much  practical,  valuable  in- 
formation as  is  often  found  in  a  book  of  twice  its 
size.    It  is  "boiled  down." 

It  begins  with  taking  the  bees  from  the  cellar 
and  goes  over  the  ground  briefly,  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, until  the  iioney  is  otf  the  hiVes;  touching 
upon  the  most  important  points;  and  especially 
does  it  teach  wlien,  where  and  how  foundation 
can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage;  when  combs 
are  preferable  and  when  it  is  more  profitable  to 
allow  the  bees  to  build  their  own  combs.  It  tells 
how  to  hive  a  swarm  in  an  empty  bnnid  nest,  and 
yet  secure  more  lioney  than  when  foundation  is 
used.        Price  of  the  book,  2a  cents. 

SPECIAL       OFFER. 

For  65  cts.  we  wiU  send  the  Review  one  year 
and  "The  Production  of  Comb  Honey."  For 
$1.00  we  will  send  the  Review  two  years  and  the 
"  Production  of  comb  Honey." 

Back  Numbers  at  Three  Gents. 

Of  most  of  tlie  issues  of  the  Reveiw  we  have 
several  hundred  copies.  Instead  of  keeping 
them  stowed  away  in  the  attic  several  years,  and 
finally  selling  them  as  wast<^  paper,  we  propose 
to  have  them  out  doing  good;  have  them  helping 
bee  keepers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  making 
known  the  Review.  So  long  as  the  supply  lasts, 
we  will  sell  them  at  thhee  cents  per  copy, 
except  the  issue  of  .Jan.  ly^9,  for  which  we  must 
ask  TEN  cents,  aa  only  a  few  copies  are  left.  Tell 
which  numbers  are  desired,  and  you  will  get 
them,  if  you  don't  wait  too  long. 

Stamps  taken,  either  U.  S.  or  Canadian. 
W.Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint.  Mich. 
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The  Outfit  and  Management  Needed  in  the 
Production  of  Comb  Honey, 


E.  L.  TAYLOB. 

^ERE  I  to  begin  anew  the  busi- 
ness of  bee-keeping,  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  my  choice 
of  a  hive.  It  would  be  the  new 
Heddon.  A  few  of  the  -reasons  for  this 
choice  are,  the  ease  with  which  the  con- 
dition of  the  colony  may  be  determined  by 
simply  raising  one  end  of  the  upper  section 
of  the  hive  ijroper,  which  lays  open  to  view 
the  very  heart  of  the  brood  nest :  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  spread  of  brood  may  be 
increased,  or  the  bees  sent  into  the  supers, 
by  changing  at  the  proper  time  the  lower 
section  to  the  top  of  the  other  ;  the  conven- 
ience of  the  hive  for  contraction ;  and  the 
fixedness  of  the  frames,  rendering  the  hive 
very  handy  for  moving,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  frames  are  as  readily  movable  as 
those  of  any  hive. 

I  give  each  swarm  but  a  single  section  of 
the  hive  for  a  Ijrood  nest,  putting  on  at  once 
a  queen  excluding  honey  board  and  one  or 
more  supers  above,  the  supers  being  gener- 
ally taken  from  the  hive  whence  the  swarm 
is.sued :  but,  unlike  the  editor  of  the  Review, 
I  fill  the  brood  frames  with  full  sheets  of 
foundation.  Granting  that  there  is  a  slight 
advantage  in  the  use  of  starters  only,  so  far 
as  the  amount  of  surplus  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  denying  that  the  combs  thus  secured 
are  less  perfect.  This,  I  think,  counterbal- 
ances the  advantages.  There  will  generally 
be  too  much  drone  comlt,  the  frames  will 
not  be  filled  so  full,  nor  the  combs  built  so 
straight.  Imijerfect  combs  are,  to  me,  a 
great  inconvenience  and  expense,  and  to 
make  such  perfect  requires  considerable 
fussy  manipulation.  As  combs  are  to  be 
used  an  indefinite  period,  I  prefer  that  meth- 
od that  pi'oduces  them  as  perfect  as  possi- 
ble, as  being,  in  the  end,  the  most  economi- 
cal. For  the  same  reason,  I  wire  all  frames, 
putting  a  brace  between  the  upjjer  and  low- 
er bars,  that  they  may  always  be  of  the 
proper  depth  throughout. 

As  for  bees,  I  have  not  had  a  large  experi- 
ence with  any  except  the  Italians  and  the 
cross  between  them  and  the  blacks.  I  like 
lively  bees,  I  don't  wish  to  be  obliged  to 
wake  them  up  in  the  morning  nor  to  pick 


them  one  by  one  from  a  comb  when  I  wish 
to  clear  it  of  them.  To  one  who  is  working 
for  honey,  what  is  the  final  advantage  in 
bees  that  cling  quietly  to  the  combs  y  That 
trait  is  no  doubt  very  pleasant  when  one  is 
handling  the  combs,  as  in  searching  for  the 
queen,  but  I  don't  handle  combs  very  much 
now  in  finding  queens — there  is  a  much  ea- 
sier and  quicker  method.  In  most  of  our 
manipulations,  we  wish  the  bees  to  let  go, 
and  that  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  may  have 
been  unfortunate  in  the  quality  of  my 
Italians,  but  when  it  comes  to  effective  bus- 
iness I  have  never  been  able  to  reconcile  my- 
self to  them.  I  sometimes  think  they  get 
praise  that  belongs  to  the  so-called  hybrids. 
I  doubt  if  their  color  is  any  safe  criterion  of 
their  purity.  Many  of  the  first  Italian 
queens  I  reared,  when  they  could  not  have 
been  purely  mated,  as  there  were  no  Italian 
drones  in  the  neighborhood,  prodiaced  bees 
as  yellow  and  uniform  in  color  as  any  Ital- 
ians I  ever  saw.  In  point  of  qualities  that 
tell  in  actual  business  I  count  the  cross  above 
referred  to  as  superior  to  the  Italians  in  ev- 
ery essential  particular. 

When  possessed  of  the  hive  and  the  bees 
of  our  choice,  the  next  question  is,  how  can 
they  be  the  most  readily  put  in  the  best  con- 
dition to  gather  the  next  crop.  The  sooner 
this  question  is  asked  and  the  answer  attend- 
ed to,  the  better.  The  previous  August  is 
the  right  time.  I  don't  expect  much  from  a 
colony  that  has  an  indifi'erent  queen.  See  to 
this  and  then  give  them  every  opportunity 
to  become  strong  and  in  the  best  condition 
for  wintering.  A  little  more  than  a  plenty 
of  stores  is  one  of  the  prime  conditions.  Let 
them  pass  the  winter  in  the  manner  that  has 
proven  the  most  successful.  With  me  the 
cellar  is  decidedly  the  best  place.  I  aim  to 
put  them  out  on  their  stands  a  little  before 
soft  maple  blossoms,  before  they  become 
disorganized  by  warm  weather,  and  I  see  that 
they  are  taken  out  when  the  weather  is  not 
so  bright  and  warm  as  to  induce  too  excited 
and  heedless  flight.  Much  trouble  from  at- 
tempts at  robbing  is  avoided  by  observing 
these  suggestions ;  and  I  think  the  bees 
withstand  the  effects  of  frosty  weather 
much  better  if  they  can  be  led  to  retain 
their  composure.  Now,  if  the  colony  be 
healthy,  and  fairly  strong,  and  the  hive  im- 
pervious to  wind  and  water,  with  a  small 
entrance  and  an  abundance  of  stores,  little 
more  is  necessary  to  be  done  until  the 
strength  of  the  colony  and  the  state  of  the 
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weather  are  such  as  to  permit  an  interchange 
of  the  sections,  when,  if  some  honey  is  com- 
ing in,  the  hive  will  soon  be  as  full  of  Vjrood 
as  the  prolificness  of  the  queen  will  allow — 
it  ought  to  be  overflowing  by  the  middle  of 
June.  I  do  not  doubt  that  packing  the  hive, 
as  recommended  by  the  editor  of  the  Re- 
viKW,  like  feeding,  would  be  an  advantage  ; 
but  I  question  whether  either  would  pay  a 
dividend  in  an  ordinary  season.  In  years 
past,  I  practiced  packing  largely,  and  I  can- 
not avoid  the  conclusion  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  de- 
pends principally  upon  the  supply  of  stores 
and  the  honey  flow.  Upon  this  point,  how- 
ever, I  reserve  a  final  decision  until  further 
careful  tests  are  made. 

Now,  at  the  opening  of  the  white  clover 
season,  if  the  object  is  to  get  all  the  comb 
honey  possible,  I  would  change  places  with 
the  sections  of  all  hives  full  of  bees.  All 
weak  colonies,  in  which  the  brood  can  be 
put  in  one  section  or  otherwise  utilized,  I 
would  confine  to  one  section  only  of  the 
hive.  With  colonies  between  these  two 
classes  in  strength  I  would  change  the  sec- 
tions as  soon  as  they  would  bear  it ;  and  I 
would  put  supers  on  at  once  upon  all  that 
are  ready  or  nearly  so,  and  upon  the  others  as 
fast  as  the  bees  are  nearly  ready  to  occupy 
them.  The  sections  of  the  hives  of  strong 
colonies,  that  were  alternated  ten  or  twelve 
days  previous,  may  have  the  operation  repeat- 
ed with  advantage.  With  this  arrangement, 
none  of  my  cross-bred  bees  decline  to  enter 
the  supers  if  there  is  any  honey  to  gather, 
and  that  without  any  attempt  to  entice  them 
thither  by  comb,  either  in  frames  or  sec- 
tions. 

The  extent  to  which  I  would  practice  con- 
traction I  have  already  indicated.  As  I  pre- 
fer, with  sugar  at  present  prices,  to  have 
plenty  of  stores  in  the  hives  for  winter  with- 
out feeding,  I  practice  contraction  to  a  less 
extent  thau  I  otherwise  might. 

Feeding  back,  to  secure  the  completion  of 
sections,  I  formerly  practiced  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  think  it  profitable  were  it 
uot  for  two  drawbacks  which  I  was  unable 
to  avoid,  viz.,  the  product  is  always  more  or 
less  "  off "  in  flavor,  and  is  sure  to  candy  to 
some  extent  unless  consumed  Vjefore  cold 
weather.  Unless  these  difficulties  can  be 
overcome  they  will  condemn  the  practice  to 
any  great  extent. 

There  remains  only  the  topic  of  controll- 
ing increase,  which  I  wish  to  mention.  I 
agree  with  the  editor  of  the  Review  upon 
this  point,  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  suppose  the 
beekeeper  does  not  wish  for  increase,  how 
shall  he  proceed  to  get  the  largest  amount  of 
surplus?  Shall  he  pursue  Dr.  Miller's  meth- 
od, or  shall  he  return  the  swarm  without  the 
queen,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  remove  all 
queen  cells  and  queens  except  one?  I  have, 
to  some  extent,  tried  the  last  method,  and 
am  pleased  with  it.  I  think  it  better  to  hive 
in  the  usual  manner  all  early  swarms,  but  to 
return  the  later  ones,  without  the  queen,  ad- 
justing a  trap  that  will  capture  all  virgin 
queens,  then  when  a  swarm  issues  remove 
all  cells  and  queens,  and  return  the  swarm 
with  the  queen  that  is  in  the  trap.  This 
stops  further  desire  to  swarm,  appears  to 


give  a  surplus  equal  to  what  it  would  have 
been  had  there  been  no  swarming,  and 
leaves  the  colony  in  excellent  condition  as 
regards  a  queen.  Much  useless  brood  is 
thus  also  prevented,  and,  although  consider- 
able honey  is  put  into  the  brood  combs,  it  is 
afterwards  removed  to  the  sections  when 
the  young  queen  begins  to  lay. 


Lapeee,  Mich., 


March  19,  1890. 


Leaders"  Needed;  Varieties  of  Bees;  Sec- 
tions ;  Supers  ;  "Contraction"  may 
be   Unprofitable. 

€.    C.   MILLEB. 

EDITOR:  Whatever  you  do, 
don't  give  up  writing,  each  month, 
the  exhaustive  editorial  upon  the 
topic  to  be  discussed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding number.  Suppose  you  do  cover  the 
whole  ground,  leaving  nothing  to  be  dis- 
cussed, so  much  the  better  for  your  readers. 
If  they  can  get  the  whole  truth  in  one  page, 
why  read  ten  ?  But  your  editorial  gives 
your  correspondents  something  to  work  on, 
without  all  being  obliged  to  go  over  the 
whole  ground,  each  repeating  the  things  in 
which  he  agrees  with  you.  In  the  pres- 
ent case,  I  find  some  things  to  tight  in 
your  editorial.  I  like  to  fight  with  you.  You 
fight  fair. 

First,  the  kind  of  bees.  The  blacks  don^t 
go  into  the  supers  any  sooner  than  the  Ital- 
ians— at  least,  mine  don't.  I  put  a  bait  in 
the  center  of  the  first  super,  and  either  kind 
of  bees  will  commence  work  in  the  sections 
just  aa  soon  as  they  have  surplus  to  store. 
In  the  late  years  of  failure  I  had  pure  Ital- 
ians enter  the  super,  fill  and  seal  the  bait, 
and  not  touch  another  section,  simply  be- 
cause they  had  no  more  to  store.  Could 
blacks  do  any  better  ?  The  blacks  lead  in 
whiteness  of  comb,  but  do  they  in  "  delicacy, 
neatness  and  completeness  of  finish?" 
About  the  CarniolauK.  I'm  not  sure  that  I 
like  your  saying  that  because  of  your  posi- 
tion you  "  are  obliged  to  be  very  guarded  in 
naaking  assertions,  that  none  may  be  mis- 
led," leaving  the  possible  inference  that  we 
who  are  not  editors  can  slash  around  and  lie 
all  we  have  a  mind  to.  Never  mind,  I'm 
sure  you  didn't  mean  anything  unkind,  and 
I  think  you'll  agree  with  me  that  we  should 
all  be  just  as  careful  not  to  mislead.  But 
you  don't  say  anything  about  the  Carniolans 
swarming  excessively.  As  bee-keeping  pro- 
gresses, is  there  not  an  increased  tendency 
toward  out-apiaries  ?  And,  as  out-apiaries 
increase,  is  there  not  an  increased  desire  to 
avoid  all  swarming  ?  Now,  if  reports  are  to 
be  credited,  at  least  some  Carniolans  are  a 
terror  at  swarming.  At  the  Wisconsin 
state  convention,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Wisconsin, 
read  a  paper  highly  praising  the  Carniolans 
for  gentleness  among  other  things.  Two 
gentlemen  of  Madison  replied  that  Carnio- 
lans that  they  had  procured  of  Mr.  Taylor 
were  exceptionally  vicious.  Mr.  Taylor 
said  they  were  not  pure.    Upon  being  asked 
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how  he  could  distinguish  pure  Carniolans,  he 
frankly  admitted  that  he  could  tell  only  by 
their  behavior.  Think  of  keeping  an  apiary 
pure   by  watching  tlie  behavior  of  the  bees  ! 

Sections.  It  sounds  a  little  as  though  you 
meant  to  say  that  four-piece  sections,  cost- 
ing, made  up,  only  I4  cent  a  pound  more 
than  one-piece  sections,  would,  when  put 
into  good  sliii)piug  cases,  bring  two  cents  a 
pound  more  than  the  one-piece.  I  know 
that  two  cents  a  pound  may  be  lost  by  using 
poor  sections,  but,  supi)osing  both  are  put 
into  the  same  case,  do  you  believe  that  the 
best  one-piece  sections  will  fall  one  cent  in 
price  below  tlie  best  four-piece  ?  AVill  it 
fall  one-fourth  of  a  cent  below  Y  I  like  the 
four-piece  sections  because  they  never  per- 
sist in  getting  out  of  square  and  staying  out. 
But  the  one-piece  are  cheaper,  and  we  can 
give  our  customers  more  honey  for  the 
same  money,  the  honey  looking  just  as  well 
when  on  the  table.  Ought  we  not  to  have  a 
little  consideration  for  that  ?  The  use  of 
glassed  sections  ceased,  I  think,  mainly  be- 
cause it  was  a  piece  of  extravagance  on  the 
part  of  customers  to  buy  them.  Then,  do 
not  most  persons  think  the  plain  corners  of 
the  one-piece  l)etter  looking  than  the  dove- 
tailed corners  of  the  four-piece  ?  Still,  I 
sometimes  Ions  to  go  back  to  the  four-piece, 
or,  at  least,  to  the  two-piece. 

I  tried  about  100  open-side  sections  when 
they  were  first  spoken  of,  and  I  had  much 
faith  in  them,  but,  on  trial,  I  couldn't  make 
out  that  they  possessed  (oiy  advantages.  Of 
course  others  may  find  advantages  that  I 
didn't.  You  say  "There  are  indications 
that  the  bees  are  more  inclined  to  finish  up 
their  work  as  they  go  along  than  to  ex- 
tend their  work  into  more  sections,  leaving 
a  portion  of  them  uniiiiished."  Now,  see 
here,  isn't  one  great  claim  for  these  open 
sides  that  they  allow  freer  communication, 
hence  a  more  ready  working  from  one  sec- 
tion to  another  V  And  now  you're  claiming 
that  the  freer  communication  prevents  work- 
ing from  one  section  to  another. 

Having  tried  both  by  the  hundred,  I  pre- 
fer the  T  super  to  the  old  style  Heddou.  even 
if  I  never  used  a  separator  in  either.  It's  so 
much  easier  to  empty  the  T,  and  I  don't 
know  that  any  one  ever  claimed  any 
advantage  for  the  Heddon,  except  that  it 
holds  the  sections  square.  Well,  use  a  one- 
fourth  inch  separator  on  top  in  the  T  super, 
and  it  will  hold  the  seciions  sciuare,  just  as 
well  as  the  other. 

I  wouldn't  advise  putting  on  full  supers  of 
partly  drawn  combs  to  start  the  l)ees  at 
work.  A  single  section  of  that  kiud  put  in 
the  middle  of  a  super  will  start  the  bees  to 
work  at  once  just  as  well  as  a  whole  super 
full. 

It  seems  to  me  you  don't  believe  in  con- 
traction quite  as  much  as  you  did.  I'm  sure 
I  don't.  Anl  i  think  Fin  learning  to  have 
fewer  unfinished  sections ;  so  few  that  I 
think  I  shall  never  feed  back  again. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  we're  not  on  tlie 
wrong  tack  in  allowing  the  queen  so  little 
room.  Maybe  Uadant  and  France  with  their 
big  hives  may  be  nearer  right  after  all. 


Makengo,  111., 


Mar.  18,  18;^y. 


Diflferent  Strains  of  Bees— Hives— One-Piece 

Sections — Separators — Brawn-out  Combs 

And  the  use  of  Extracting  Supers. 

J.    A.    GKEEN. 

fP  I  COULD  have  everything  in  my  api- 
ary exactly  as  I  wished,  my  bees  would 
be  pure  Italians  like  the  colony  from 
wliich  I  have  taken  brood  for  queen 
rearing  the  past  three  years.  Were  I  com- 
pelled to  take  the  average  Italians,  or  else 
hybrids,  I  am  not  sure  but  I  might  prefer 
the  hybrids.  There  is  a  great  ditference  in 
Italians.  Some  are  poor  workers — others 
take  the  lead  in  industry.  Some  produce 
comb  honey  that  will  not  bring  within  two 
cents  of  the  highest  price,  while  the  prod- 
uct of  others  is,  in  my  opinion,  fully  as 
salable,  if  not  a  little  more  so,  as  that  made 
by  black  bees. 

Carniolans  I  have  never  tried.  My  "trial" 
with  Syrians  has  made  me  a  little  cautious 
about  trying  new  races.  Others,  however, 
who  have  bought  Carniolan  queens  of  the 
best  breeders,  have  complained  to  me  of  a 
fault  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  lack- 
ing ;  and  that  is  extreme  irritability.  Prob- 
ably they  were  hybrids,  but  we  cannot  pre- 
vent intermixture,  and  if  the  product  of  the 
cross  proves  to  be  more  uncontrollable  than 
than  the  average  German-Italian  cross, 
we'd  better  go  a  little  slow  in  adopting  them. 

My  preference  among  hives  is  the  light, 
shallow,  tixed-frame,  readily  movable  type  ; 
and  I  believe  in  outside  packing  both  for 
winter  and  spring. 

So  it's  a  wonder  to  you,  is  it,  why  one- 
piece  sections  have  become  so  popular  ? 
Well  now,  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  why  some 
persist  in.  objecting  to  them.  The  only  way 
111  which  I  can  account  for  it  is  by  supposing 
that  they  became  prejudiced  against  them 
at  a  time  wlieii  sections  were  not  as  well 
made  as  they  now  are,  and  from  not  having 
used  them  with  proper  appliances.  A  well 
made,  one-piece  section  looks  better  than 
the  four-piece.  Under  nearly  all  the  circum- 
stances of  use,  it  is  stronger.  If  put  togeth- 
er With  a  press,  ;is  it  ought  to  be,  it  is  square 
and  will  remain  so.  The  "naughty  corners" 
are  no  disadvantage  when  separators  are 
used — as  they  ought  to  be — and  by  them 
sections,  either  empty  or  full  of  honey,  can 
be  handled  easier,  (juicker  and  with  less 
danger  of  breakage  and  soiling  than  is  pos- 
sible with  the  four-piece.  Perhaps  the  bass- 
wood  sections  are  a  little  easier  soiled,  but 
soiling  IS  unnecessary,  and  this  point  does 
not  count  with  me.  The  open-side  sections 
I  have  tried  to  some  extent  and  do  not  like. 
They  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  most  and 
best  of  the  supers  in  use,  nor  to  the  use  of 
separators. 

As  to  dispensing  with  separators,  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  properly  would  require  in 
itself  a  long  article ;  so  I  will  simply  say 
that,  in  my  opinion  ( which,  I  think,  can  be 
supported  by  good  argument  and  hard  facts) 
the  man  who  produces  comb  honey  without 
separators,  and  sells  the  same  in  the  gen- 
eral market,  is  injuring  not  only  himself  but 
the  wliole  honey  producing  fraternity. 
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The  same  may  prove  true  to  a  much 
greater  extent  of  the  one  who  practices  or 
advises  "  feeding  back  "  extracted  honey. 

It  is  sometimes  an  advantage  to  have  one 
or  two  sections  of  drawn  out  comb  in  each 
super,  as  a  help  in  getting  the  bees  started 
above  ;  but,  beyond  this,  the  fewer  drawn 
out  combs  used,  the  better.  If  a  man  will 
partly  fill  a  super— or,  better,  100  supers — 
with  sections  containing  comb  drawn  out 
the  year  before,  and  partly  with  sections 
filled  with  sheets  of  freshly  made  founda- 
tion, have  these  sections  stored  with  honey 
during  a  good  yield  from  clover,  remove 
them  as  soon  as  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
combs  are  completed,  and  then  can  honestly 
say  that  he  sees  no  difference  in  appearance, 
or  that  he  perceives  any  advantage,  beyond 
that  mentioned,  in  using  the  drawn  out 
combs — well,  I  guess  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
beg  his  pardon  for  having  formed  in  advance 
a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  his  judgement. 

If  one  is  producing  comb  honey  exclusive- 
ly, one  or  to  drawn  combs  in  the  first  super 
given  each  colony  is  sufficient.  Ifraisii;.r 
partly  extracted  honey,  it  is  well  to  be  pre- 
pared to  start  all  colonies  on  extract'^! 
honey,  should  the  season  make  it  necessary, 
not  giving  sections  until  the  bees  are  ready 
to  work  freely  above. 

In  the  fall,  as  the  season  draws  to  a  close, 
give  extracting  combs  instead  of  empty  sec- 
tions. It  will  be  seen  that  tliese  shallow, 
extracting  supers,  interchangable  with  the 
comb  honey  supers,  can  thus  be  worked  on  a 
sort  of  ''double-back-action"  principle 
that  lessens  the  number  of  unfinished  sec- 
tions in  the  fall  and  renders  unnecessary 
their  use  in  the  spring. 

The  aim  of  the  honey  producer  ought  to 
be,  first,  to  produce  as  much  honey  as  pos- 
sible with  the  least  labor  ;  and,  next,  to  have 
it  in  such  shape  that  it  will  bring  the  high- 
est price. 

Dayton,  111.,  Mar.  31,  1890. 


Having  Plenty  of  Bees  at  the  Right  Time  is 

the  Greatest  Secret  in  Comb  Honey 

Froductiou. 

G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 

;'HAT  COURSE  shall  we  pur- 
sue ?  "  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults in  the  i)roduction  of 
comb  honey,  is  the  very  i:ier- 
tinent  question  asked  by  "ye  editor"  in  the 
last  Review  ;  after  which  we  find  a  long 
leader  to  direct  our  thoughts  in  furnishing 
the  articles  that  are  to  be  published  in  the 
April  issue. 

After  carefully  reading  over  this  leader,  I 
find  that  the  greatest  factor  in  the  success- 
ful production  of  honey  has  only  been 
hinted  at ;  and  that  is,  securing  the  bees  in 
just  the  right  time  fur  the  honey  harvest. 

Well  do  I  remember,  when  a  boy  at  school, 
what  a  thrill  went  through  my  frame  as  I 
read  that  sentence  in  the  dialogue  entitled, 
"Remorse  of  Conscience,"  as  given  in  San- 
ders' old  fifth  reader,  where  Aurelia  says  ; 
"Were  my   tongue    thunder,  I  would  cry 


Revenge!''''  In  it  there  was  something  of  a 
soul  stirring  nature,  even  if  I  didn't  agree 
with  the  sentinient.  So,  now,  I  feel  some- 
thing of  the  same  thrill  go  over  me  when  I 
say,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  comb  honey 
production,  were  my  voice  thunder,  I  would 
say  to  every  bee-keeper,  get  the  bees  in  Just 
the  right  time  for  the  harvest.  All  else  sinks 
into  insignificance  beside  it.  Think  of  talk- 
ing about  the  best  races  of  bees  for  comb 
honey  production,  when  those  bees  come  on 
the  stage  of  action  after  the  honey  harvest  is 
past  I  Think  of  discussing  the  best  hives 
with  only  a  slight  buzzing  of  bees  in  them 
when  the  harvest  is  at  its  height !  Hives, 
bees,  and  the  labor  of  the  apiarist,  are  of  use 
only  as  we  have  an  eye  on  the  field  they  are 
to  occupy. 

By  a  little  better  health,  I  have  been  per- 
mitted, the  past  winter,  to  attend  two  bee 
conventions,  and  I  was  greatly  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  most  of  those  in  attendai  ce 
paid  no  attention  to  securing  bees  at  the 
right  time ;  and  I  did  not  wonder  to  hear 
them  complaing  of  the  crops  secured.  Where 
no  attention  was  paid  to  this  matter,  the 
past  season,  here  at  the-  East,  was  "one 
which    tried  men's  souls." 

In  the  fore  part  of  June  I  wrote  to  one  of 
our  bee  papers  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  here  in  York  state  to  secure  a  full 
croj)  of  honey,  because  the  cold  weather  in 
May  had  reduced  brood  rearing  to  such  an 
extent  that,  even  with  all  the  care  possible, 
the  laborers  in  the  field,  at  my  apiary,  would 
not  number  more  than  one-half  what  they 
ought  during  the  honey  harvest ;  while  very 
little  honey,  if  any,  would,  be  secured  by 
those  who  paid  no  attention  to  their  bees. 
The  one  written  to  rather  scoffed  at  the  idea, 
but  the  sequel  showed  exactly  the  results 
that  I  knew  must  come.  I  wish  to  be  put 
on  record  as  saying  that  the  great  secret  of 
successful  honey  production  lies  in  the  one 
important  point  of  .secHr/«;/ ^/ip  ^t'^'.s  in  time 
for  the  harresf.  Space  forbids  my  dwelling 
at  length  on  the  different  plans  to  be  em- 
ployed in  securing  these  bees  just  when 
needed,  so  I  will  mention  only  one  or  two. 

The  first  one  is  that  hinted  at  by  the  editor 
where  he  speaks  of  spring  protection  for  the 
hives.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
what  such  protection  of  the  hives  has  more 
to  do  with  the  securing  of  the  bees  than  any 
other  one  thing ;  and  when  we  come  to  add 
to  this  the  riglit  kind  of  l)ees,  those  that  will 
easily  yield  to  intelligent  manipulation,  we 
have  something  that  makes  all  the  difference 
between  a  good  crop  of  honey  and  one  that 
is  raised  at  a  loss.  While  the  editor  and  I 
agree  that  spring  protection  is  necessary,  I 
cannot  help  tliinlcing  that  his  plan  of  giving 
it  is  a  mistake.  Does  he  not  know  that  nu- 
merous dead  air  spaces  in  a  five-inch  wall 
are  far  better,  as  a  heat  retainer,  thau  a 
solid  wall  of  the  same  thickness,  and  that 
his  sawdust  packing  is  little,  if  any,  better 
than  a  solid  wall  ?  After  u^ing  sawdust, 
shavings  and  c!mtf  of  all  kinds  as  packing 
for  the  sides  of  the  hives,  I  next  tried  fine 
ptraw ;  barley  straw  being  my  preference. 
Comparing  straw-packed  hives  with  those 
packed  with  other  materials,  I  found  a  de- 
cided advantage  in  the  former.    On  cold, 
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frosty  mornings,  the  bees  having  straw 
about  them  would  not  be  contracted  into  a 
cluster  at  all,  any  more  than  in  the  summer, 
while  those  in  hives  packed  with  other  ma- 
terials would  be  found  clustered,  although 
not  as  closely  as  those  in  hives  not  packed. 
The  reason  I  assign  for  this  is  that  the  stra  / 
furnishes  thousands  of  dead  air  spaces  tL.  L 
hold  the  heat  absorbed  from  the  sun  dur.  .,, 
the  day,  at  the  same  time  confining  the  heat 
generated  by  the  bees. 

Again,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  editor  as 
to  there  being  less  labor  in  his  way  of  using 
packing,  as  compared  with  chaff  hives  ;  and, 
even  if  I  did,  I  would  use  the  straw-packed 
hives  all  tlw  near  round.  I  would  use  them 
even  if  it  doubled  the  labor,  for  what  is 
good  for  the  bees  in  the  spring  is  good  for 
them  all  the  5'ear.  On  hot  days,  bees  in 
single  wall  hives  will  quit  work,  being  driven 
from  the  sections  they  cluster  idly  on  the 
outside  of  the  hive,  while  those  in  the  straw 
packed  hives  will  be  at  work  with  a  will, 
both  in  the  sections  and  in  the  fields,  not 
clustering  out  until  after  sunset  when  all  the 
laborers  are  in  from  the  fields.  Again,  when 
a  cool  night  comes,  work  is  continued  in  the 
sections,  while  hives  with  no  protection 
show  only  sections  empty  of  bees  after  a 
cool  night, 

You  say:  "If  you  are  wrong,  you  wish  to 
know  it."  Try  one  or  two  such  hives  as  I 
have  described,  and  be  convinced.  But  you 
say  :  "■  Look  at  the  labor  !  "  Let  me  assure 
you  that  there  is  not  nearly  as  much  work  in 
properly  managing  such  straw  hives,  not 
even  when  they  are  wintered  in  the  cellar, 
(where  I  winter  mine)  as  there  is  in  the  plan 
you  have  outlined.  You  tell  how  the  pack- 
ing is  put  on,  how  taken  oft',  and  wish  us  to 
note  "  with  how  little  labor  you  have  man- 
aged "  all  through  the  year.  Nowlwishto 
say  that,  after  having  tried  your  way  for 
several  years  in  the  past,  reducing  the  labor 
to  a  minimum,  as  I  considered  it,  the  labor 
with  my  strav?  hives  during  the  whole  year 
does  not  amount  to  so  much  as  that  used  by 
yourself  in  this  packing  and  unpacking  part. 
The  labor  used  by  myself  is  simply  this  : 
In  the  fall  put  the  hives  on  a  wheel-barrow 
(weight  of  hive,  straw,  bees,  honey  and  all,  at 
this  season,  is  only  .5;")  pounds),  wheel  into 
the  cellar,  leave  there  until  spring,  tlien 
wheel  out.  At  swarming  time,  take  the  nine 
combs  out  of  the  brood  chamber,  put  in  six 
frames  with  starters  in  them,  close  the  hive, 
shake  ofi',  in  front  of  the  hive,  all  the  un- 
needed  bees  from  the  combs  of  brood  taken 
out,  put  them  in  a  hive  where  it  is  de-ired  to 
have  a  colony  stand  and  the  next  day  give  a 
virgin  queen.  Thus,  you  see,  there  is  not 
only  very  little  labor  by  this  plan,  but,  after 
working,  for  years,  with  this  plan  and  with 
what  is  known  as  the  Heddon  method  of 
preveu'iiig  after-swarming,  I  prefer  the  for- 
mer as  a  means  of  securing  the  most  honey. 
Nearly  all  of  the  bees  shaken  ofi'  are  less 
than  three  days  old,  and  will  hold  out  and  do 
hotter  work  as  comb  builders  t'luin  will  the 
field  bees  with  which  you  speak  about  rein- 
forcing the  swarm.  Again,  witli  the  plan  I 
have  outlined,  there  never  is  an  after  swarm, 
while,  with  your  plan,  I  have  many  times 
known   the  bees   to  become  "sulky"  and 


stick  to  the  hive  after  it  was  moved,  the  re- 
sult being  after-swarming.  The  only  way  to 
obviate  this  difficulty  is  to  watch  carefully 
and  move  these  hives  when  the  young  bees 
are  out  in  full  force  having  a  play  spell.  But 
this  ties  up  the  apiarist  too  much. 

Candidly,  friend  Hutchinson,  after  care- 
fully trying  the  half  depth  hives  and  single 
wall  hives,  on  the  plan  which ''is  so  much 
easier  ;  that  of  handling  hives  instead  of 
frames  :"  I  am  compelled  to  say  that,  tak- 
ing all  in  all,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  any  less 
work  than  by  the  other  and  older  plan,  intelli- 
gently used;  while  there  is  that  in  the  old  plan 
as  outlined  above,  not  attainable  with  single 
walled  hives.  There  are  other  items  in  your 
leader  that  I  should  be  glad  to  notice,  but 
this  article  is  already  too  long. 

BoKODiNO,   N.  Y.,  Mar.  HI,  1890. 


Hives;    Spring   Packing;     dneen-Excluders 

"Best  Bees;"   Sections;   Supers  and 

A  few  Other  Things. 

J\MES   HEDDON. 

OUR  good  long  leader,  in  last  issue, 
upon  "The  Production  of  Comb 
Honey,"  ought  to  be  highly  prized 
by  all  your  readers.  I  prize  it,  al- 
though you  and  I  work  so  much  upon  the 
same  plan,  believing  as  we  do  that  it  is  by  far 
the  best,  that  you  have  left  little  for  me  to 
say.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  add  some  little 
thing  that  you  have  left  out,  or  controvert 
you  on  some  points  upon  which  we  do  not 
agree. 

I  remember  when  you  and  I  had  a  con- 
troversy (privately,  and  I  don't  know  but 
we  did  through  the  bee  journals)  regarding 
the  protection  of  bees,  wintered  in-doors,  by 
special  packing  in  the  spring.  Well  sir,  I 
think  I  was  wrong  and  you  were  right ;  and 
now  every  colony  of  my  bees  is  packed  the 
first  thing  after  taking  them  from  the  cellar. 
I'ou  would  not  catch  me  using  a  permanent- 
ly packed  hive  ;  rather  than  do  this  I  would 
pack  and  unpack 'l)ees  every  thirty  days  all 
the  year  round.  To  me,  such  hives  would 
be  the  greatest  nuisance  that  could  be 
brought  into  my  apiary.  You  gave  the  rea- 
sons in  your  editorial. 

Another  ijoiut  is,  I  wish  my  hives  painted 
white,  or  nearly  so,  to  avoid  the  intense  heat 
of  the  summer  months ;  and  the  packing 
boxes  a  dark  red.  Let  the  reader  place  a 
dai-k  red  or  black  board  and  a  white  one  in 
the  sun,  even  under  a  low  winter  sun,  and 
some  time  after  they  have  received  the  sun- 
shine, let  the  hand  be  placed  upon  them  and 
the  difference  in  temperature  noted. 

Another  thing,  a  hive  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  chaff  or  dead  air.  A  non-con- 
ducting wall  is  undesirable  unless  the  hive 
is  to  be  buried  in  snow  or  set  in  the  shade. 
What  is  needed  is  a  conductor  of  heat,  but 
a  very  slow  one ;  one  that  will  catch,  retain 
and  make  the  best  use  of  all  of  the  rays  of 
the  winter  sun.  Of  course,  this  principle 
applies  with  more  force  in  certain  localities 
than  in  others :  more  in  sunshiny  locations 
with  lighter  snows,  than  where  the  snow  is 
deep  and  the  cold  winter  days  nearly  always 
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cloudy.  Here  in  the  lake  region,  the  latter 
condition  is  the  rule,  yet  we  iind  the  heavy 
sawdust  packing  preferable. 

I  suppose  I  was  the  first  person  who  placed 
the  rim  of  a  box  over  a  hive,  letting  the 
packing  rest  upon  the  ground,  as  you  men- 
tion in  your  leader.  At  least  I  was  the  first 
to  publish  this  plan.  This  was  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago,  but  I  do  not  practice 
this  method  now.  I  use  and  prefer  bottoms 
iu  my  boxes. 

You  say  a  queen  excluder  must  be  used  if 
the  surplus  cases  are  put  right  on  at  the  time 
of  hiving,  when  starters  only  are  used  in  the 
brood  frames.  I  don't  find  it  so  here.  Be- 
fore I  ever  had  a  queen-excluding  board,  or 
used  foundation,  I  had  practiced  this  method 
with  large  swarms,  and  do  not  remember 
a  single  instance  where  the  result  was  brood 
in  the  sections.  I  think  the  reason  why  the 
queen  does  not  go  into  the  sections  is  liecause 
of  their  smaller  capacity.  She  knows  they 
are  not  fit  for  a  brood  nest.  She  knows  the 
lower  brood  case  is  fit.  If  she  doesn't,  the 
bees  do.  Whatever  controls  her  action, 
teaches  her  to  make  a  brood  nest  in  a  larger 
comb  than  can  be  built  in  a  pound  section. 

In  regard  to  the  kind  of  bees  to  keep,  you 
may  keep  me  on  record  as  advocating  judi- 
cious crosses  between  the  best  strains  of 
Italians  and  Germans.  A  few  days  ago  I 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  America's 
bright  bee-keepers,  asking  if  I  did  not  think 
that,  had  I  started  twelve  years  ago  with  the 
pure,  brown,  German  bees,  and  kept  them 
pure  instead  of  crossing  them  with  the  best 
of  Italians,  that,  aft§r  all  these  years  of 
careful  breeding,  I  would  not  have  had  a 
better  strain  of  bees  than  I  now  have  after 
mixing  the  Italian  blood  with 'them  ?  No,  I 
think  not.  The  Italians  possess  some  valu- 
able traits  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  I 
have  succeeded  so  well  in  retaining  said 
traits,  while  disposing  of  the  undesirable 
ones  in  both  races,  that  I  am  glad  I  took  the 
two  races  as  a  foundation  for  my  work  of 
systematic  breeding. 

As  regards  sections,  I  use  only  the  white 
poplar,  four-piece.  The  dovetailing  at  the 
corners,  when  the  workmanship  is  such  as  I 
get,  is  an  ornament  to  the  package.  Such 
sections  are  stronger,  safer  and,  in  fact,  bet- 
ter in  every  way.  I  would  not  use  a  one- 
piece  section  as  a  gift.  I  cannot  sell  them 
at  all  to  my  customers  who  have  used  the 
four-piece. 

Where  separators  are  used,  I  prefer,  for  a 
cheap  case,  the  T  super  with  wood- separa- 
tors ;  and  the  wide  frames  with  tin  separa- 
tors where  the  cost  can  be  afforded.  They 
are  certainly  the  best  but  the  cost  is  consid- 
erable. Where  no  separators  are  used,  my 
old  case  is  superior  to  any  other.  It  is  more 
solid  and  duralile  than  the  T  super :  holds 
the  sections  firmer  and  in  better  shape ; 
and  there  is  no  difference  between  it  and 
the  T  super  as  regards  the  safety  or  time  in 
removing  the  sections. 

As  your  readers  well  know,  my  preference 
in  hives  is  radically  for  my  new  hive  ;  some 
of  the  advantageous  points  of  which  you 
have  mentioned  in  your  leader  ;  but,  as  it  is 
patented,  and  I  am  still  owner  of  a  large 
part  of  the  territory,  I  will  leave  to  other 


writers  the  mention  of  its  special  merits. 
I  suppose,  before  long,  you  will  be  asking 
us  to  a  "  quilting "  of  "The  Production  of 
Extracted  Honey,"  when,  if  you  do  not  an- 
ticipate me  iu  your  introduction,  I  will  try 
and  point  out  not  only  the  tact  but  the  rea- 
sons why  my  new  hive  has  fully  as  many 
points  of  superiority  in  the  i:)roduction  of 
extracted  as  of  comb  honey.  I  think  I 
know  that  you  know  that  no  mercenary  mo- 
tive will  cause  me  to  write  one  word  differ- 
ent from  what  my  experience  has  taught  me 
is  true  in  regard  to  hives,  or,  in  fact,  any 
other  implement  or  method  connected  witti 
apiculture. 
DowAGiAc,  Mich.,  April,  K,  1890. 


Modern    Improvements — Close     Watching — 
Chaff  Hives — Uniting  Swarms- 
Weak    Colonies. 

E.    A.    MANUM. 

[jRIEND  Hutchinson,  as  you  are  pre- 
paring another  "  soup  "  with  which  to 
feed  ttie  many  readers  of  the  Kevievv, 
I  will  comply  with  your  request  to 
furnish  a  poitiou  of  its  compounds.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  you  have  furnished  the 
main  ingivdients.  I  can  be  expected  to  fur- 
nish only  a  small  portion  of  its  component 
parts.  I  hope  that  some  of  your  many 
si)icij  writers  will  furnish  the  seasoning 
with  which  to  flavor  said  soup. 

The  production  of  coml)  honey  is  a  brancli 
of  apiculture  requiring  much  experience  and 
skill.  The  apiarist  should  be  capable  of 
successfully  managing  affairs  even  though 
conditions  change  on  sliort  notice.  He  must 
be  ever  on  the  alert,  continually  watcliing, 
in  order  that  he  may  grasp  every  opportuni- 
ty, for  assisting  the  bees,  arising  from 
clianges  in  the  weather  or  the  flow  of  honey. 
There  was  a  time  when,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  honey,  bee-keeping  was  very  profit- 
able even  with  crude  methods  ;  but  the  time 
has  now  come  when,  to  succeed,  the  apiarist 
must  have  the  best  modern  improvemenis 
and  conveniences. 

If  the  much-talked-of  Carniolans  will  give 
large  yields  of  "gilt  edge"  honey  wit ii  nut 
little  attention,  and  few  modern  improve- 
ments, they  are  the  bees  for  me.  But,  even 
then,  how  long  would  it  be  before  the  price 
of  honey  would  be  so  low  that  it  would  not 
be  worth  the  transpoitation  to  u^arketV  But, 
my  bees  being  all  Italians,  1  will  give  you 
my  method  of  securing  comb  liouey  with 
them. 

As  you  well  know,  I  use  a  chaff  hive,  the 
sfde  packing  remaining  in  place  the  year 
round.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  great  help  by 
preventing  any  sudden  changes  from  affect- 
ing the  bees  injuriously.  As  my  clamps  sit 
inside  the  outer  case  of  the  liive,  they  are 
protected  from  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold. 
The  packing  becomes  warm  during  the  day 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  This  heat,  which 
is  largely  retained  through  the  night,  aided 
by  that  generated  by  the  l)ees,  keeps  up  so 
even  and  high  a  temperature  all  night  in  the 
hive  that  comb  building  is  not  retarded  even 
on  cold  nights. 
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My  clamps  are  small ;  one  covering  only 
one  half  the  brood  nest.  AMien  tilling  them 
with  sections,  I  usually  put  two  sections  at 
each  end  tilled  with  drawn  comb  left  over 
from  the  preceding  season,  I  look  upon 
this  as  an  advantage,  as  it  seems  to  induce 
the  bees  to  enter  sooner  than  they  other- 
wise would.  Full  sheets  of  foundation  are 
used  in  the  other  sections.  I  use  foundation 
more  to  prevent  the  building  of  drone  comb 
and  to  secure  a  better  finish  to  the  honey 
than  for  any  other  reason. 

At  first  I  put  but  one  clamp  on  a  hive,  cov- 
ering the  other  half  of  the  lirood  nest  with  a 
board.  As  work  progresses,  more  clamps 
are  added,  until  there  are  sometimes  six  or 
eight  on  one  hive.  I  have  reference  now  to 
unfinished  sections,  as  all  finished  sections 
are  removed  as  soon  as  completed. 

In  the  spring,  brood  rearing  is  encouraged 
as  much  as  possible  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  good  force  of  workers  in  time  for  the 
clover  harvest ;  which  usually  begins  here 
about  the  15th  of  June.  I  allow  the  bees  to 
swarm  only  once  ;  and,  after  swarming  has 
commenced  in  earnest,  two,  and  sometimes 
three,  swarms  are  hived  together  on  a  new 
stand.  In  such  cases  a  part  of  each  swarm 
is  returned  to  the  parent  hive,  in  order  that 
all  hives  may  have  a  good  working  force  at 
all  times.  The  following  day  a  set  of  clamps 
is  given  the  new  swarms,  when  work  in  the 
sections  is  commenced  at  once.  By  this 
plan,  there  are  no  idle  bees,  as  all  colonies 
have  sufiicient  strength  to  work  in  the  sec- 
tions at  all  times  ;  and,  as  the  hive  and  sec- 
tions are  warm  at  night,  comb  building  is 
continued  even  with  a  small  force  of  bees. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  by  this  plan,  the  in- 
crease of  colonies  is  much  less  than  it  would 
be  if  each  swarm  were  hived  separately, 
while  the  amount  of  surplus  is  much  larger ; 
at  least,  this  has  been  my  experience  in  a  lo- 
cality where  clover  and  basswood  are  the 
only  sources  from  which  surplus  is  secured. 

I  use  the  j^opular,  "poplar,"  J'our-piece 
sections,  and  prefer  them  to  any  I  have 
seen.  My  being  their  originator,  man  ^^- 
couut  for  my  preference,  but  I  firmly  believe 
that,  all  things  considered,  they  are  as  cheap 
as  any  style. 

In  every  apiary  there  are  usually,  in  the 
spring,  a  few  colonies  that  have  barely  sur- 
vived the  winter,  and  cannot  possibly  lireed 
up  sufticiently  to  store  any  surplus.  Some 
bee-keepers  recommend  the  uniting  of  such 
colonies,  or  else  the  building  up  of  them  by 
drawing  brood  from  prime  colonies.  Nei- 
ther plan  has  been  satisfactory  with  me. 
Prime  colonies  are  never  too  strong  to  suit 
me,  while  the  doubling  up  plan  does  not 
seem  to  answer  the  purpose.  My  practice 
now  is  to  draw  the  brood  from  these  colonies, 
about  the  last  of  May,  giving  it  to  colonies 
that  are  nearly  up  to  full  strength.  As 
soon  as  swarming  begins,  the  queens  in  these 
weak  colonies  are  killed  and  swarms  hived 
in  with  these  queenless  colonies.  In  this 
way  the  colonies  are  made  to  do  good  ser- 
vice, when,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would 
have  given  no  profit  and  only  barely  built 
up  in  time  for  winter. 

If  we  could  discover  a  plan  whereby 
swarming  could  be  prevented,  the  expense 


and  difficulties  attending  the  production  of 
comb  honey  would  be  greatly  lessened.  Then 
we  would  have  little  else  to  do  than  the  put- 
ting on  and  taking  oft"  of  sections.  But 
what  of  the  effect  upon  the  price  of  honey  ? 
Would  it  not  be  lower  in  price  in  proportion 
to  the  lessened  cost  ?  In  order  that  I  might 
dispense  with  help,  I  have  tried  many  plans 
for  the  prevention  of  swarming,  but  none 
have  been  fully  satisfactory.  During  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  I  have  experimented 
quite  extensively  by  removing  queens  just 
before  swarming,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
P.  H.  Elwood,  but  I  am  not  fully  satisfied 
with  the  plan.  I  must  admit,  however,  that 
there  has  been  no  good  season  since  trying 
this  plan  extensively. 

I  am  one  of  that  class  that  believes  that 
the  nearer  we  stick  to  the  laws  of  nature,  the 
greater  will  be  our  success. 

Bkistol,  Vt.,  Mar.  1.5,  1890. 


Wax   SecretionXLeads^to'  Swarming — Objec- 
tions to  "Contraction,"  and  to  Chaff 
Hives  or  Packing. 

fN  THE  last  paragraph  of  your  leader  in 
the  March  issue,  you  cite  us  to  the  fact 
that  you  have  managed  your  bees  with 
but  little  labor.  One  great  point  in  the 
production  of  comb  honey,  where  out-apia- 
ries are  established,  is,  if  the  swarming  im- 
pulse could  be  controlled,  one-half  the  ex- 
pense of  such  apiaries  would  be  saved.  The 
methods  of  manipulation,  of  after-swarming, 
of  removing  queen  cells,  even  of  providing 
an  extra  hive  and  a  swarming  machine,  do 
not  fill  the  bill.  And  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  long  as  the  bees  are  al- 
lowed to  perform  the  duties  of  wax  build- 
ing, just  so  long  will  the  swarming  impulse 
continue.  Our  observations  upon  this  point 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  secretion  of  wax 
is  one  of  the  causes,  if  not  the  main  one,  for 
the  swarming  fever.  When  running  colo- 
nies for  extracted  honey  we  find  that  with 
hives  stocked  with  old  combs  the  swarming 
is  easily  controlled ,  but  with  the  extracting 
supers  filled  with  foundation  and  wax  build- 
ing allowed  there  is  an  abundance  of  swarm- 
ing. In  like  manner,  in  the  production  of 
comb  honey,  a  large  secretion  of  wax  is  nec- 
essary, and,  if  honey  comes  in  rapidly,  the 
wax  workers,  as  the  sections  approach  com- 
pletion, find  their  occupation  gone,  and, 
having  no  place  to  deposit  their  abdominal 
loads  of  wax,  immediately  prepare  for 
swarming ;  and  the  addition  of  more  surplus 
room  will  not  check  the  impulse.  The  se- 
cretion of  chyme  may  also  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing,  but  we  think  in  a  less  degree 
than  the  wax  building. 

Now,  at  this  point,  contract  the  brood 
nest,  and,  in  our  experience,  swarming  will 
result.  Another  objection  that  we  have 
against  close  contraction  is  that  it  throws  all 
the  honey  into  the  supers  and  leaves  the 
brood  nest  empty.  This  might  not  be  ob- 
jectionable were  we  certain  of  an  abundant 
yield  in  autumn.  In  this  location  bees  sel- 
dom get  enough  honey  in  autumn  for  winter 
stores,  and  objectionable  feeding  would  be 
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necssary.  Again,  close  contraction  may 
throw  those  little,  objectionable  spots  of 
pollen  into  the  supers.  Either  because  our 
management  is  wrong,  or  on  account  of  our 
locality,  we  now  favor  a  large  brood  nest 
the  year  round. 

We  shall  also  differ  strongly  with  the 
leader  upon  spring  packing.  It  is  too  much 
work,  and  too  much  muss,  and  too  much 
handling  of  useless  lumber  for  cases.  We 
allow  our  bees  to  remain  in  the  cellar  until 
settled  weather  ;  and  when  put  upon  their 
stands,  inside  work  begins.  We  find  it  more 
profitable  to  work  at  the  inside  instead  of  the 
outside  of  hives.  Some  argue  for  protec- 
tion even  for  the  sections  in  harvest  time. 
In  our  experience,  strong  colonies  will  keep 
up  all  necessary  heat  in  the  supers  during  a 
good  honey  flow  without  protection  from 
packing  ;  if  the  flow  is  light,  there  is  no  in- 
ducement to  occupy  them.  We  have  seen 
a  surplus  stored  from  fruit  bloom  early  in 
May  in  spite  of  cool  nights— even  weak  colo- 
nies were  all  aglow  with  excitement  while 
the  flow  lasted.  If  packing  must  be  done, 
why  not  use  the  light  and  compact,  hair-felt 
covering  mentioned  some  time  ago  in  the 
Review  ? 

There  are  many  other  blocks  in  your  valu- 
able leader  that  we  could  "  piece  "  at,  but  we 
fear  it  would  be  a  sort  of  "crazy  quilt" 
when  completed,  so  we  will  leave  the  rest  to 
hands  more  systematic  than  those  of  the 

Ramblek. 


Cheap  Hives— Wide  Top  Bars  With  Narrow, 
V  Shaped,  Wooden,  Comb  Guides. 

SMITH  &  SMITH. 

^E  HAVE  read  with  interest  what 
has  been  said  on  top  bars  ;  and, 
as  we  think  the  prevention  of 
brace  combs  depends  more  on  the 
width  than  the  depth  of  the  top  bars,  we 
will  describe  a  top  bar  that  we  have  used  19 
years,  and  not  been  troubled  with  brace 
combs.  To  make  it  plain,  we  will  also  de- 
scribe the  hive  in  which  it  is  used.  We  call 
it  "The  Poor  Man's  Langstroth,"  on  ac- 
count of  its  cheapness. 


The  part  raised  is  a  super,  the  same  as  the 
one  at  the  left.  The  cover  is  simply  a  flat 
board  cleated  to  prevent  warping.  To  do  away 
with  all  dummies,  false  ends,  section  holders, 
etc.,  we  use  a  combined  wood  and  tin  T.  To 
hold  the  sections  square.  T's  are  used  be- 
tween the  rows  of  the  sections  on  top. 


The  frames  are  17%  x  9K  and  the  top  bars 
1  1-16  wide  and  %  thick  down  to  the  square. 
By  looking  closely  at  the  top  bar  standing 
at  the  left  of  the  super,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  V  shaped,  but  the  V  is  not  as  wide  as 
the  top  bar.  The  top  bar  proper  being 
17-16  wide,  and  the  V  only  9-16,  we  have  a 
flat  surface  I4  wide  on  each  side  of  the  V. 
When  a  comb  is  built  out  it  is  not  as  wide 
as  the  bar,  and  the  bees  are  not  inclined 
to  draw  it  out  over  the  square  edge  of  the 
bar  as  they  do  where  the  V  is  the  full  width 
of  the  bar,  giving  a  slanting  edge  to  run  over. 

Kenton,  Ohio.  April  3,  1890. 
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A   LOSS  BY  FIKE — BUT  LITTLE  DELAY. 

A.  F.  Stauffer  &  Co.,  of  Sterling,  111.,  lost 
a  part  of  their  goods  by  fire  on  the  12th  of 
March.  They  added  more  machinery,  how- 
ever, and  by  running  night  and  day  had,  by 
March  28th.,  nearly  ceplaced  the  loss;  and 
expected  to  soon  be  able  to  ship  goods  with 
their  usual  promtness. 


BEE-ESOAPES. 

These  contrivances  proiivise  to  relieve  us  of 
quite  a  little  disagreable  labor — that  of  get- 
ting the  bees  out  of  the  supers,  in  raising 
either  comb  or  extracted  honey.  All  the 
bee-escapes  now  before  the  public  operate 
upon  the  old,  cone,  fly-trap  principle.  The 
Alley,  drone  and  queen-trap  illustrates  the 
principle.  Mr.  John  S.  Reese,  of  Winches- 
ter, Ky.,  was  very  much  occupied  "  down 
town."  He  wished  to  make  his  bees  "do 
for  themselves"  as  much  as  possible.  The 
upright,  or  vertical,  cone  bee-escape  was  the 
result.  That  it  works  perfectly,  all  attest 
who  have  tried  it.  It  will  practically  free  a 
super  of  bees.  Mr.  C.  H.  Dibbern,  of  Milan, 
111.,  next  conceived  the  idea  of  laying  the 
cones  upon  their  sides  and  flattening  them 
so  that  they  might  be  used  in  a  bee-space 
under  a  board.  Then  Mr.  Reese,  in  turn,  so 
changed  the  Keese-Dibbern  escape  that  it 
might  be  used  in  a  thin  board,   instead  of 
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iu  a  bee-space  under  it.  We  believe  that* 
both  Mr.  Dibbern  aud  Mr.  E.  C.  Porter,  of' 
Lewistown,  111.,  were  orijjiual  in  so  arrang- 
ing the  Reese-Dibbern  escape  that  the  cones 
(so-called)  are  attached  to  a  piece  of  tin 
slightly  larger  than  the  outer  cone,  so  that 
by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  escape-board,  the  es- 
cape may  be  dropped  into  it  and  be  support- 
ed by  the  projecting  edge  of  tin.  All  of  the 
flat,  or  horizontal,  bee-escapes  are  difficult 
to  illustrate — the  satisfactory  manner  is  to 
show  each  part  separately  and  then  put  to- 
gether— and  our  advice  to  those  interested 
would  be  to  send  to  some  of  these  gentlemen 
for  samples.  Some  of  the  samples  sent  us 
are  very  simple,  cheap,  and  easily  con- 
structed without  the  u  se  of  special  tools. 


^  excluders,  it  is  quite  likely  that  our  choice 
would  be  narrow  top  bars  and  honey  boards. 
This  point  touches  not  the  exclusive,  comb 
honey  producer. 


THE  NEXT  MEETING  OF    THE   INTEENATIONAL. 

This  will  be  held  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
at  Keokuk,  Iowa — farther  west  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  will  be  in  the  henrt  of  a  great  bee- 
keeping country,  and,  while  many  cannot  be 
expected  from  the  far  East,  we  feel  certain 
that  the  attendance  will  l)e  good.  If  the 
leaders  in  the  West  will  begin  noiv,  and  icork 
for  it.  there  can  be  a  gathering,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  will  ever  remain  as  a  green 
spot  in  the  memory  of  those  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  present.  As  Secretary  of  the  North- 
western, we  would  suggest  that  that  society 
hold  its  next  meeting  in  conjunction  with 
the  International.  Only  one  successful 
meeting  of  a  national,  apicultural  charac- 
ter can  be  held  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country  at  nearly  the  same  time. 


COMBS   NOT    so    EASILY    UNCAPPED    WHEN     THE 
TOP   BABS    ABE    WIDE. 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject 
of  wide  top  bars  that  it  would  seem  every 
point  had  been  covered,  but  Mr.  Wm.  L. 
Drew,  of  Newton,  Iowa,  brings  forward  an 
objection  to  their  use  that  we  bdieve  has 
been  overlooked.  He  says  that  the  projec- 
tion of  the  top  bar  beyond  the  comb  surface 
would  greatly  increase  the  labor  of  uncap- 
ping when  raising  extracted  honey.  Partic- 
ularly would  this  be  true  with  shallow  frames. 
Were  we  to  engage  extensively  in  the  pro- 
duction of  extracted  honey,  we  should  use 
shallow  combs,  and  should  either  use  honey 
boards  or  else  have  wide  top  bars  for  the 
brood  frames  and  narrow  ones  for  use  in  the 
supers.    As  we  should  probably  use  queen 


HOW  TO  EAISE  GOOD  EXTBACTED  HONEY. 

We  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
more  extracted  honey  is  secured  because  the 
bees  have  no  combs  to  build.  No  honey  is 
consumed  expressly  to  produce  wax,  the 
comb  builders  are  released  for  other  labors, 
and,  above  all,  when  the  honey  flow  is  abun- 
dant, there  is  plenty  of  store-room.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  production  of  comb  honey 
requires  geater  skill  than  does  the  raising  of 
extracted  honey.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  securing  of  a  good  article  of 
extracted  honey  calls  for  knowledge  of  no 
low  degree — that  the  subject  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  all  the  discussion  that 
can  be  crowded  into  one  number  of  the 
Review. 

First,  1  ot  us  ask  what  it  is  that  gives  to 
honey  its  chief  value  ?  It  is  not  simply  its 
sweetness,  which  is  of  low  power,  but  it  is  its 
fine  flavor,  its  rich  aroma,  its  boquette. 
These  are  the  qualities  that  make  honey 
what  it  is — a  luxury —  ;  and,  if  we  wish  its 
use,  as  a  sweet  sauce,  continued,  we  must 
learn  to  raise  and  care  for  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  its  ambrosial,  palate  tickling  quali- 
ties will  be  preserved.  Freshly  gathered 
nectar  is  usually  one  of  the  most  "silly" 
tasting  and  sickening  of  sweets.  To  be 
sure,  it  has  the  flavor  of  the  flowers  from 
which  it  was  gathered ;  but  that  smooth, 
rich,  oily,  honey  taste,  that  lingers  in  the 
mouth,  must  be  furnished  by  the  bees. 
Honey  extracted  when  "green,"  and  evapo- 
rated in  the  open  air,  is  not  only  lacking  in 
the  element  that  comes  from  the  secretions 
of  the  bees,  but  its  blossom-flavor  is  half 
lost  by  evaporation.  To  be  sure,  evapora- 
tion must  take  place  even  if  left  in  the  hive , 
but  evaporation  in  the  open  air,  and  evapo- 
ration in  the  aroma-laden  atmosphere  of  the 
hive,  produce  different  results.  One  reason 
why  comb  honey  is,  in  so  many  instances, 
found  to  be  more  delicious  than  the  extract- 
ed, is  because  the  former  is  more  thoroughly 
ripened.  Seldom  do  we  find  extracted  hon- 
ey equal  to  that  dripping  from  and  sur- 
rounding the  section  of  comb  honey  that  is 
being  "carved"  upon  a  plate.  Suppose  we 
go  over  the  ground  and  tell,  as  concisely  as 
possible,  how  to  raise,  in  the  cheapest  man- 
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ner,  extracted  honey  that  ■will  be  the  equal 
of  that  that  drips  from  the  delicate  morsel  of 
comb  at  the  tea  table. 

Until  the  time  of  putting  on  the  supers, 
our  management  would  be  the  same  as  that 
advised  in  the  production  of  comb  honey. 
In  the  supers  we  would  use  shallow  combs, 
and  practice  tiering  up,  the  same  as  in  rais- 
ing comb  honey.  Right  here  comes  in  an 
advantage  not  present  in  raising  comb  lioney ; 
in  tiering  up,  we  need  not  wait  for  the  honey 
to  be  sealed.  Most  bee-keepers  know  that 
honey  is  seldom  sealed  until  it  is  ripened, 
but  all  do  not  know  that  it  may  be  ripe,  and 
yet  not  be  sealed.  In  fact,  the  ripening  pro- 
cess may  be  hastened,  or  made  more  com- 
plete, if  the  sealing  can  be  prevented.  In 
other  words,  the  ripening  process  goes  on 
more  slowly  after  the  cells  are  capped,  and 
would  not  go  on  at  all  were  it  not  that  the 
cappings  are  more  or  less  porous.  By  rais- 
ing up  these  shallow  sets  of  comb  as  fast  as 
they  are  filled,  and  putting  another  set  un- 
der them,  those  the  furthest  advanced  are 
kept  at  the  top,  and  the  inclination  to  cap- 
ping thereby  discouraged.  If  the  honey  can 
become  thoroughly  ripened,  with  perhaps 
only  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  cells  sealed, 
what  a  saving  there  will'  be  in  uncapping ! 
If  we  had  plenty  of  combs,  and  could,  to 
a  large  extent,  prevent  the  sealing  of  the 
honey,  we  would  leave  it  on  the  hives  until 
the  yield  from  one  source  was  over.  -Just 
notice  with  how  little  labor  this  can  be  man- 
aged :  we  have  only  to  watch  and  give  addi- 
tional room  when  it  is  needed,  and  hive  the 
few  swarms  that  issue.  We  would  use  a 
queen  excluder ;  then,  whenever  we  were 
ready  to  extract,  there  would  be  no  brood 
in  the  way.  One  of  the  most  tedious  perfor- 
mances attending  the  raising  of  extracted 
honey,  is  the  getting  of  the  bees  off  the 
combs.  The  smoking,  and  shaking,  and 
brushing,  accompanied  by  robber  pests  if 
the  work  is  done  after  the  harvest  is  over, 
a  scalding  sun  overhead,  make  up  a  combi- 
nation that  is  very  trying  to  the  •'  nerves." 
The  bee-escape  p)-oinises  to  relieve  us  of 
nearly  all  of  this  unpleasantness.  When 
extracting,  quite  a  little  time  is  spent  in  tak- 
ing out  the  comljs  and  turning  them.  We 
believe  the  reversible  extractor  practically 
saves  this  time.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  those  who  have  tried  the  reversible  ex- 
tractors ;  or  any  other  extractors  for  that 
matter.  It  would  seem  that,  in  the  raising 
of  extracted  honey,  the  kiiul    of  machine 


used  would  play  an  important  part ;  and,  in 
a  discussion  like  this  ought  not  to  be  omit- 
ted. 

After  the  honey  has  been  thorougly  ripen- 
ed, and  is  extracted,  and  found  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  fine  qualities  we  have  men- 
tioned, what  shall  be  done  with  it  ?  How 
shall  it  be  treated  that  it  may  retain  its  fla- 
vor ?  The  key  to  success  in  this  direction  is 
exclusion  fro)n  the  air.  Seal  it  up  in  glass 
jars,  in  tin  cans,  or  in  clean  barrels.  Our 
preference  is  the  60  lb.,  square  tin  can,  with 
screw  cap,  and,  when  shipped,  a  jacket  of 
wood.  Upon  the  approach  of  cool  weather, 
honey  will  candy  :  and,  if  put  away  in  a  cool 
place,  will  remain  in  this  condition  for 
years ;  and  when  slowly  and  carefully 
brought  back  to  its  liquid  state,  will  be 
found  to  have  retained  its  original  "  flavor, 
aroma  and  boquette."  In  this  discussion, 
we  don't  wish  to  say  very  much  about  mar- 
keting, as  we  probably  shall  have  a  number 
devoted  to  that  subject  ere  the  year  is  out ; 
but  we  will  say  that  we  believe  that  nearly 
everyone  prefers  extracted  honey  in  the 
liquid  state,  and  that  it  should  be  put  upon 
the  retail  market,  and  sent  to  consumers,  in 
this  condition.  It  should  be  liquified  just 
befoi'e  shipment  to  customers.  For  this 
reason  it  is  an  advantage  if  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  stoied,  and  in  which  it  is  to  be 
shipped,  is  also  one  in  which  it  can  be 
melted. 

Now  friends,  you  who  have  raised  extract- 
ed honey,  let's  hear  from  you ;  and  we  will 
put  into  the  May  Review  what  you  have  to 
say.  The  discussion  in  the  present  issue  is 
excellent,  but  we  feel  that  the  next  one  can 
be  made  its  equal. 


THE  PKODUOTION  OF  COMB  HONEY. 

Of  none  of  the  issues  of  the  Review  have  we 
been  in  the  least  ashamed,  but  occasionally 
there  is  a  number  that,  to  us,  seems  especi- 
ally valuable.  It  is  to  the  production  of 
comb  honey  that  many  of  our  readers  are 
putting  forth  their  best  energies — how  shall 
the  most  desirable  results  be  secured  with 
the  least  labor,  is  what  we  all  wish  to  know — 
and  we  now  have  before  us  the  advice  of  the 
leaders  in  comb  honey  production — not  one 
of  them  who  has  not  raised  and  shipped 
this  delicious  luxury  by  the  ton.  For  this 
reason  we  are  proud  of  this  number  of  the 
Review. — In  the  very  nature  of  things  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  all  will  agree  upon 
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all  points.  The  question  of  which  are  the 
best  bees,  is  still  an  open  one,  and  will  prob- 
ly  remain  such  for  some  time  to  come,  but 
we  know  that  no  very  great  mistake  can  be 
made  in  choosing  a  cross  between  the  best 
strains  of  the  German  and  Italian  varieties. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  irritability  of  the 
Carniolans  ;  then  the  charge  is  partly  with- 
drawn by  supposing  that  the  bees  in  question 
might  not  have  been  pure  Carniolans  ;  then 
we  are  told  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
keep  the  Carniolans  pure.  We  fail  to  see 
why  there  should  be  any  more  difficulty 
than  in  keeping  any  variety  pure.  By  the 
by,  we  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  an 
Eastern  bee-keeper — one  who  numbers  his 
colonies  by  the  hundred  but  declines  pub- 
licity— ,  in  which  he  says  he  has  tried  the 
Carniolans  (one  imported  queen  and  her 
mis-mated  daughters)  and  found  them  all 
they  have  been  painted  except  their  being 
good  workers.  A  serious  fault,  surely.  But 
then,  we  have  had  other  reports  equally  dis- 
interested in  which  have  been  sounded  the 
praises  of  their  wonderful  industry.  And  so 
it  goes ;  and  we  cannot  avoid  the  decision 
that,  the  Carniolans  are  yet  on  trial.— Upon 
the  hive  question,  the  greatest  jjoint  of  dif- 
ference seems  to  be  upon  protection  vs.  no 
protection.  We  think  no  one  disputes  that 
spring  protection  is  a  benefit ;  but  whether 
the  benefit  is  greater  than  the  cost,  is  yet  a 
matter  of  doubt  with  some.  All  depends 
upon  the  season.  Some  years  the  profit 
will  be  great ;  in  others  it  may  be  nothing, 
or  less.  But  it  is  a  safe  practice.  The  results 
can  never  be  disastrous,  and  may  be  very 
profitable.  Notwithstanding  good  and  ex- 
perienced men  advocate  the  use  of  chaff 
hives,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think 
favorbly  enough  of  them  to  adopt  them. 
Much  as  we  prefer  the  cellar  for  wintering 
bees,  we  believe  it  would  be  the  summer  use 
of  chaff  hives  tlmt  would  the  sooner  drive  us 
to  discard  f  hem.  A  bee-keeper  whose  bees 
are  in  chaff  hives  is  an  athlete  in  swaddling 
clothes.  Again,  we  remember  no  ex- 
traordinary yields  of  honey  when  the  nights 
were  cool;  it  was  "good  corn  weather" — 
hot  nights  and  "lightning  bugs" — that 
.  brought  ns  good  honey  flows.  When  the 
nights  were  cool  enough  to  drive  the  bees 
from  the  sections  the  flow  has  been  so  slight 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  night  comb 
building.  But  supposing  there  is  an  advan- 
tage in  the  protection  of  sections,  is  it  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  being 


hampered  with  cumbersome,  immovable 
hives  ;  hives  with  which  every  manipulation 
must  be  performed  by  handling  frames f 
With  the  low  price  at  which  honey  is  selling, 
all  possible  corners  must  be  "cut."  We 
must  have  quick,  wholesale  methods  of  per- 
forming all  needful  manipulations.  We 
must  stop  trying  to  see  how  much  honey  we 
can  get  per  colon  ij,  and  take  that  broader 
view — "  how  shall  we  secure  the  greatest 
profit?"  Perhaps  spring  packing  might  be 
condemned  upon  this  very  ground.  Yes, 
but  remember  that  it  comes  at  a  time  of 
comparative  leisure,  and  can  be  performed 
by  cheap  labor, ;  while  chaff  hives  hinder 
skilled  labor  when  moments  are  precious. — 
Before  leaving  this  subject  of  protection,  we 
will  say  that,  since  receiving  the  articles  in 
this  issue  we  have  been  in  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Cornell,  of  Lindsay,  Canada,  upon 
the  subject  of  heat  and  its  conductivity  ;  the 
relative  conductiug  power  of  different  ma- 
terials ;  etc. ;  and  he  has  cited  us  authorities 
upon  this  interesting  subject.  We  would 
gladly  place  this  correspondence  before  our 
readers  now,  but  the  heavy  iron  chases  in 
which  the  forms  of  the  Review  are  locked 
up  are  almost  as  unyielding  as  the  marble 
imposing  stone  upon  which  they  rest — 
they  will  receive  just  so  much  and  no 
more.  Although  it  may  be  a  little  out  of 
season,  we  will,  now  that  the  subject  is  "  up," 
try  and  devote  some  space  to  it  in  the  next 
issue.  We  will  say  this  much  here.  Mr. 
Doolittle  may  be  correct  about  the  superior- 
ity of  straw,  but  not  entirely  for  the  reasons 
he  gives  ;  but  because,  as  Mr.  Poppleton  puts 
it  in  last  September  Review,  its  "  affinity  " 
for  moisture  is  not  so  great.  We  must  re- 
member that  moisture  has  a  great  bearing 
upon  this  heat  question.  Mr.  Doolittle  is 
also  correct  about  the  value  of  numerous 
air  spaces  as  non-conductors  of  heat,  but 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  sawdust  is  only  a 
little  better  protection  than  a  solid  wall. 
The  greater  the  mechanical  division  of  a 
substance,  provided  it  is  not  packed  too 
tight,  the  greater  its  non-conductivity.  Pop- 
pleton's  article,  in  the  Review  of  Sep- 
tember last,  is  sound  and  in  accord  with 
Rumford  and  Tyndall. — With  the  exception 
of  last  season,  we  have  always  used  poplar 
sections ;  and  with  the  exception  of  this 
same  season  we  have  also  practiced  feeding 
back.  As  no  sections  more  than  half  com- 
pleted were  saved  over,  and  the  wood  re 
mained  white  even  when  exposed  to  the  air^ 
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basswood  soon  turns  yellow — it  may  be  seen 
why  we  hold  the  views  we  do  upon  the  use  of 
unfinished  sections.  If  we  used  separators, 
we  might  be  satisfied  with  one  "bait"  sec- 
tion in  the  center  of  each  super ;  as  we  don't, 
we  like  to  have  the  bees  begin  work  in  all  of 
the  sections  at  about  the  same  time.  With 
open-side  sections  the  liees  can  gradually 
and  continuously  progress  from  one  section 
to  another  the  same  as  though  all  the  sec- 
tions in  one  row  were  ojic  cowfo;  hence  the 
work  is  more  likely  to  be  completed  as  it 
progresses  than  where  the  working  force  is 
divided  up  into  many  different  clusters, 
some  of  which  may  begin  work  in  an  out- 
side row  of  sections,  not  knowing,  seemingly, 
that  just  the  other  side  of  that  division  is  a 
row  of  partly  finished  sections  where  they 
might  better  be  at  work.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  we  think  these  sections  will  never 
be  generally  used.— The  plan  of  controlling 
increase  mentioned  by  Mr.  Taylor  strikes  us 
quite  favorably.  We  know  it  is  not  new,  but 
we  had  never  thought  of  practicing  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  the  queen  trap. — 
There  are  many  more  points  brought  up 
by  our  correspondents  that  we  would'  gladly 
notice,  but  those  iron  "  chases  "  won't  let  us, 
not  even  after  we  have  added  four  extra 
pages  "as  usual." 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

are  fifteen  cents  per  line,  (Nonpareil  space) 
each  insertion,  with  discounts  as  follows: 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent.; 6 
times,  15  per  cent.;  9  times,  25  per  cent.;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent.; 6 
times,  20  per  cent.;  9  times,  30  per  cent.;  12  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent.; 6 
times,  30  per  cent.;  9  times,  40  per  cent.;  12  times 
50  per  cent. 


FOR  SALE— 600  colonies  bees  in  movable 
comb  hives,  at  $5  for  Italians,  and  $4  for 
hybrids.    G.  H.  ADAMS,  Troy,  N.  Y.  3-90-3t 


SOMETHING   NEW, 

Our  1890,  Ifi-page  Circular  of  Bee- Keepers'  Sup- 
plies, etc.  Bees  and  Qiipens  very  low.  Address 
JNO.  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  HiU  Mo.  3-90-tf 


You   Should    Know, 

That  J.  W.  Winder  can  naail  you   now,   untested 
Italian  and  ("arniolan  (lueens  at  $1.00  each.    Safe 
arrival  suanmteed.        J.  W.  WINDEll, 
4-90  tf  572  Magazine  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 


Barnes'  Foot  and   Hand 
Power  Machinery. 

Tliis  cut  represents  our 
Combinrd  Circular  and 
Scroll  Saw,  which  is  the 
best  machine  made  for 
Bee  Keepers'  use  in  the 
construction  of  their  hives, 
sections,    boxes,    etc. 

4-90-12t 

MACHINES    SENT    ON    TRIAL. 

FOB  CATALOGUE,  PRICES,  ETC., 
Address  W.  F.  &  JNO.  BARNES  CO.,  384  Ruby  St ,  Rockford,  Ills. 

Italian  ^/,^^   Queens. 

The   very  best     honey     gatherers.      Untested 
queen,  80   cents  ;  tested,    $1.00 ;   selected,    $1.50. 
Bees,  $l-''5  per  pound.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  price  list.    C,  M.  HICKS, 
4-9J-3t  Fairview,  Wash.  Co.,  Md. 

O     S.     D.     :|V[GLiEflfl      ^ 

^\  Will    sell    full    colonies,  nuclei   and  \XJ 
queens,    clieap.    Write   for   terms  to  \Q 

Columbia,    Tenn.   O 

4-90-2t  Please  mention  the  Review. 

A  foot-power  saw  is  very  useful  for  hive  mak- 
ing, as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  light  work.  If 
you  want  a  machine  that  will  do  all  kinds  of 
work,  for  less  money  than  other  makes,  send  for 
a  descriptive  circular  to  W.  S.  WRKtHT, 
4-90-3t  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Sees   for    Sale. 

Colonies,  Nuclei,  and  Queens,  at  living  rates. 
Send  for  circular  and  price  list  to 

C.  C.   VAUGHN  &  CO., 
4-90  It  Columbia,  Tenn. 


00 


Mj! 


22nd    Annual   Catalogue    of 

Italian,   Cyprian  and  Holy  Land   Bees, 
Queens,  Nuclei,   Colonies  and  Supplies, 
also  Eggs  for  Hatching,  can  be  had  by 
sending  me  your  address. 

H    H    BROWN 

4.90-2t  ■     ■     Light  Street,  Col.  Co.,  Pa. 

Send  to  Chenango 
Vidlcy  Apiary  for 
'♦,  Beautiful,  yellow 
Italian  (lueens.  Safe 
arrival  and  s;itisfaction  guaranteed.  Tested 
queens,  in  May,  $2.0.1;  in  June,  $1.50.  Untested, 
in  June,  $1.00.  2-frame  nucleus,  with  queen, 
$2.00.  Send  for  cdrcular.  MES.  OLIVER  COLE, 
4-90-3t  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention   the   Review. 
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w^HAT'S  this:   a  t  siJper? 

Do  sir;  It's  Gary's  ^e^A/^  Glamp. 


And  is 
Without  Doubt 


The  Best 
Thing   Out 


FOR  SECURING  HONEY  IN  THE  NEATEST  SHAPE. 

A  three  year's  trial  demonstrates  this  fact.  If  you  wish  to  know  anything  further  about  it,  also  how 
to  get  one  at  just  the  cowt  of  material  used,  send  for  his  special  ciicular  on  clamps,  also  a  forty-page 
catalogue  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  and  the  best  races  of  bees.    A  postal  card  will  obtain  both. 

Wm.  W.  CflRV  &  CO.,  Colepaine,  ppanklin  Co.,  JVIass. 

2-90-tf  Please  mention   the  Reuieia. 


Established  in  1864,  — 

FROM 

COBURG 


Where  we  now  have  the  most  extensive  steam 
power  factory  in  the  West,  used  exclusively  for 
the  manufactuer  of 

Bee    Supplies. 

We  can  furnish,  at  wliolesale  or  retail,  every- 
thing of  practical  construction  needed  in  the  api- 
ary, and  at  the  Lo-west  Price.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  o>ir  40  page,  illustrated, 
free  catalogue.  £_  KRETCHMER, 
2-90-tf  Ked  Oak,    Iowa. 

Please  mention   the  Review. 


For    Simplicity     and    Durability, 

Binghani  Patent  Smokers, 

AND 

BIK&HAM  &  HETHERIN&TON 
Honey    I^nives, 

ARE       WITHOUT        QUESTION 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH ! 

Doctor  Smoker, :i'  2  inch, 

Conqueror  Smoker,  'A         "      

Large  Smoker, 2^4     "       .... 

Extra  Smoker, 2         "       .... 

Plain  Smoker 2         ''       .... 

Little  Wonder  Smoker,    V'k      " 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Knife, 1.15 


$2.00 
1.7.5 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
65 


Upon  receipt  of  price.  Smokers  or  Knives  will 
be  sent  postpaid.  Descrii>tive  C'ircular  and  Tes- 
timonials sent  upon  aijplication. 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 

1-90-tf.  Abronia,  Michigan. 

Please  mention  the  Review, 


GIVEN   AWAY. 

For  your  name  and  address  we  will  mail  you 
our  price  list  of  Italian  and  Albino  bees  and 
queens.     Prices  reasonable. 

LEININGER   BROS., 
4-90-tf  Douglas,  Putnam  Co.,  Ohio. 

Eflt^UY    QUEEflS. 

I  will  be  prepared  to  ship  pure  Italian  queens, 
bred  from  my  non-swarming  strain,  by  April  10. 
Price  $1.00. 

These  bees  are  gentle,  prolific  and  fine  honey 
gatherers. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  If  a 
queen  should,  by  accident,  prove  worthless,  I 
will  gladly  replace  her. 

f?.   B.  WIIilxIAJVIS, 
3-90-tf  Box  72,  Winchester,  Tenn. 

^-VuRE  jTALJiiH  sees, 

Poland  China  Swiue,  White  Rabbits,  Wliite  and 
Black    Ferrets,     White    and    Brown      Leghorn 
Chickens,    and    Mallard    Ducks,    Address 
l-9i-6t         N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 

ITALIAN    QUEENS. 

For  Tested  or  Untested  Italian  Queens,  at  all 
seasons,  send  to  MRS.  A.  A.  NEEDHAM, 
12-89-6t  Sorrento,  Lake  Co.,  Fla. 


BEE  BUPPl-IES 


aggge^coiTDyiB 


10 
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$6.00  wiUBiiF,".  1890, 

One  of  our  Best  Hives  of  Italian  Bees   With 

Tested   Queen,  or  5  for   $25.00. 
In  Simplicity  or  L.  10-frame  hives  ;  250  colonies 
to  draw  from.    Address 
JJ>10.  R.  THOF^riTOfi,  liitna,  Illinois. 
S.90-3t      Please  mention  the  Review. 


PURE     ITALIAN     BEES 

-AND- 

QUEElSrS. 

Full  colonies  and  nuclei,  60  cts.  per  frame, 
Tested  queens,  $2.00 ;  after  June  1,  $1.50.  Un- 
tested queens,  $1  GO  :  a  ter  June  1,  75  cts.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Remit  by 
post  office  money  order,  registered  letter  or  draft 
on  New  York,  For  other  information,  address 
( ; .  W.  JONES  &  CO.,  Bryant  Station,  Tenn.  3-<i0-3t 

Please   mention   the   Reuiew 

Carniolans  St  Italians. 

I.  R.  Good,  his  brother  and  son,  will,  this  sea- 
son, run  two  queen  rearing  apiaries.  One  for 
Carniolans  and  the  other  for  Italians.  Send  for 
their  price  list.  4-90-2t 

Address  /.  /?.  GOOD,  Vawter  Park,  Ind. 

iiEflHV^s  FOiJNt)flTioN, 

cnholesale  and  t^etail, 
Sn^okeps  and  Sections, 
ExtPactoPsand        Hives, 

Bees. 


Queens         and 


f^.B.Iieahy  andCon^pany 
Higginsville,      missout'iT 

l-90-tf      Please  mention  the  Review. 


Italian     Queens    and     Bees. 

2  and  3  Frame  Nuclei  and  Bees  by  the  lb.    Bee 

Hives,  Sections,   Fdn.,   Smokers,  &c.    Send  for 

circulars.  W.   J.    ROW,  r2-89-7t 

Greensburg,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 


EXTRACTED 


Send  for  ISTeM^  Prices. 

JAMES  HEDDON,  DOWA&IAa  MICH. 

Fresh  Made  Foundation. 

Do  you  want  clean,  fresh  foundation  for  the 
coming  season  ?  Or  do  you  want  your  wax 
made  up  at  8  and  15  cents  a  ponnd  ?  Nine  years 
experience.  J.  V.  CALDWELL,  Cambridge,  111. 
3-90-tf      Please  m.ention  the  Review. 

Italian  Queens 

Six  young  queens,  warranted  purely  mated,  for 
$5.00.  English  rabbits,  11.00  per  pair.  Mammoth 
bronze  turkey  eggs,  25  cts.  each;  9  for  $2.00.  Send 
for  circular.  J.  T.  WILSON, 

4-90-tf  Little  Hickman,  Ky. 

Five  Banded,  Golden,  Italian  Bees  and  Queens, 
and  the  Reddest  Drones-  Very  gentle  ;  very 
prolific  ;  good  honey  gatherers — working  on  l^ed 
clover— and  the  IVIost  Beautiful  bees  in  ex- 
istence !  Took  1st  premium  at  Mich.,  State  Fair, 
in  1HS<).  Reference,  as  to  purity  of  stock,  Ed.  of 
Review.  Sami)le  of  bees,  five  cents.  Untested 
queens,  before  June  15th,  $1 25 ;  after  June 
15th,  $1.00.  Tested,  i3  bands)  $2.00;  selected, 
tested,  (1  bands)  $;100 ;  breeding  queens,  (1  to  5 
bands)  $5.00.  Virgin  queens,  50cts.  ;  5  for  $2.00. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3-9U-6t       JACOB  T.  TIMPE,  Grand  Ledge,  Mich. 


J  J.  you 


BEES 


PKODUCTION,  by  the  most  economical  and 
practical  methods,  send  for  FRKli  sample  of 

THE  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

A  larpe  quarto,  16  pages,  published  Weekly 

at  ONE  DOlLliAR  a.  Year,  Address  plainly, 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  dc  SON, 

Madison  St.,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  eight  or  ten  frame  Langstroth  hive,  dove- 
tailed all  around,  at  prices  away  down  below  the 
lowest!  Also  comb  foundation,  sections,  shipping 
crates,  or  anything  in  the  line  of  bee-supplies. 
Send  for  circiilar  to 

OfiO.    G.    KOJ^DIIVIGER, 
1-90-tf  Kilmanagh,  Huron  Co.,  Midi. 
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HlIiTOJ^'S 

mproved  C'laff   Hive 

HflD  T  SUPEf^. 
The  iiann>lilpt:  "How  I 
^•odnce  Comb  Honey." 
'rice  5  cts.  Send  for  free 
llnstrated  i)rice  list  of 
neivtliias  needed  in  tl\e 
ipiai-y.  GEO.  E.  HILTON, 
FREMONT,    Michigan. 


2-90-tf 


Please  mention   the  Reuiew. 


flo.    1    SECTIOflS    $3.00. 

Japanese    Buckwheat    ""x*.    per    bu.      Best  Bee 

Veil  on  Earth,  only  30  cts.    All   Supplies  cheap. 

Send  for  nev/  list  free.  l-90-9t 

VJ.  D.  SOPER.  Box  1173,  Jackson  Mich. 


DOCTOR 

TINKER'S 

White  Poplar  Sections,  Perforated  Zinc  with 
either  round  end  or  square  end  perforations. 
Wood  Zinc  Honey-Boards,  the  new 

QUEEN  REARING  CHAMBER, 

the  Nonpareil  Bee-Hive  and  Winter  Case,  and 
Syrio-Albino  and  Blue-Black  Queen  Bees. 

Samples  of  sections  and  zinc,  five  cts.  postpaid. 
Circulars  free.     Address 

DR.  G.  L.  TINKER, 
12-89-tf  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

m  G.  FRA3IE,  Kt."S 

Breeder    of    Italian    and     Carnlolan 

queens.    Bees  by  the  pound  and  nuclei.    Price 
list  free.  Reference,  First  National  bank    3-90-tf 


fk,i:m:e  «&  oov^e 


MANUFACTURES   OF 


SeniV   Postal  for   Descriptive    Circular  and   Prices   to 

S,  W,  MORRISON,  M,  D,  Oxford,  Ctiesler  Co,,  Pa. 

1-90-72t  Please  mention  the  Reuieui. 

PATENT,  MED,  COMB  FODSDATION 

HAS  NO  SAG  IN  BROOD  FRAMES. 

THIS,   FL.«   BOTTOM   FOUNDATIOH 

Has  No  Fish  Bone  in  Surplus  Honey. 

BeiuEc  thH  fl'.'anest  is  usually  w.  )rkf  d 

I  !ie  quicki'^t  of  any  foundation  made. 

J.    VAN  DEUSEN   &   SONS, 

(sole  manufacturers), 

8.90-tf    Sprout  Brook,Mont.Co.,N.Y. 


QUEENS. 

GENT1.EST         ^ACE  l^NOW^  I    |    B  S  S  ^K  2  Sp  GPS'       gUppllGS^ 

White  Poplar  Sections,  Clamps,  Separators, 

Shipping  Crates  and  Wood  Sides. 

PRICE     LIST     AND     SAMPLES     FREE. 

BRISTOL,  V^T. 

1-90-5t  Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 

Printers'  Ink. 

^A  JOURNAL  FOR  ADVERTISERS., 


Italian 


BHES  and   QUHEflS. 

Apiarian  implements  and 
supplies,  (lerman  Carii.  and  small  fruit  plants. 
£■.  r  .  FLf^tikCtifl,    OCX  995.,    Belleville.  Ills. 


12-89-12t 


on  the  Reuiew. 


No.  1,  V-^roove,  plani>r-sawed,  on^-pieee  sec- 
tions, only  S3.0a  per  thousand.  No.  2,  $2.00  per 
tlionsand.  A  sample  liive,  for  comb  lioney,  only 
Si. 30.    Price  list  free. 

J.  m.  KifiziE, 

l-90-6t  Rochester,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 

Please   nientiun   the   Reuiew. 


VW^ANTED  AT  ONCE, 

A  man  with  some  experience  in  beekeeping,  or  a 
young  man  wishing  to  learn  the  business.  State 
experience  and  wages  expected. 

J.  A.  (il'.EEN,  Dayton,  Illinos. 


|rf  iceekly,  and  is  th^represen- 
iial~the  trtuI^Sturnal  of 
'sertiseT^Jp^utdicates  to 
tJi&KLfflKKJIkur^g*'  'etl  WiMvertiser  h^w, 
when,  an,d^^Bei\Je^i^^nou Id  advs 
how  to  tvrite  an  tunfrntisement  | 
display  one^^^t  tigtspai 
how  rnucl^^^^eyto  exj 
iCoursSi^^  every  point 

ile  discussioM.     AdvertiaiM$^ 

practisM^minanyybttt  '^^■ 

tle^idJftt   by  f^W'    }p^  eondu^t^^^Vg 

thei^advieS^^^baSl^  on  aA/cj^^t^kaxce 
of  more  m^.'nP^mnty-five  yeo^  inpmc- 
ing  advel%^ig  contw^t%.for  many  of 
the  largesternd  mogvLojSffessful  adver- 
tisers. A  year's  subscription  costs  but 
Two  dollars :  sample  copies  Free. 
A.ddre8a  : — 

CEO°  P.  ROWELL  &  CO., 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
lo  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


B 


ROWN  L'ghorns  still  ahead.    Eggs  $1.00 

per  13;  l.-JO  per  2(5.       A    F.  BRIGHT,  Mazeppa,  Minn. 
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A  Frame  Spacer. 

By  the  use  of  my 
improved  spacer, 
an  ordinary  han^- 
"  ing-frame  liive  is 
converted  into  a  re- 
versi))le  or  movable 
hive  A  liive  is 
quickly  and  cor- 
rectly spaced,  and 
the  frames  are  held  in  their  proper  position,  and 
will  not  be  lifted  when  removinf?  the  cover  if 
they  are  fastened  to  it  by  brace  combs.  A  con- 
tracted hive  in  made  movable  or  i avertible.  By 
having  the  downward  exImdinK  arms  as  long  ae 
the  end  bars  of  the  frames,  and  suitalile  division, 
boards  in  place  of  the  outside  frames,  a  hive  is 
converted  into  a  double  walled  hive  with  the 
spaces  between  the  end  bars  of  the  frames  closed. 
Ihis  is  a  great  aid  to  a  weak  colony  in  building 
up  in  the  spring,  if  the  hive  is  well  packed  on 
top  of  the  frames. 

Price  of  brood  chamber  and  8  frames.  %\J>Q. 
One  hive  and  1  doz.  extra  spacers,  $1.00.  Spacers, 
long  or  short  arm,  $20.U0  per  100.  These  prices 
are  for  frames  ^a  inch  wide.  When  ordering, 
give  width  of  hive,  inside. 

J.  B.  -WH-iOO^^, 
3-'J0-tf  Manistee,  Mich. 


Pleas 


the  Reuiei 


3ces  &  Queens 

8oon  as  the  season  admits  we  shall  begin  get- 
ting young,  laying,  Italian  queens  from  the 
South.  These  we  will  sell  at  $1.00  each.  If  cus- 
tomers prefer,  they  may  have  tested  queens  from 
our  own  apiary  at  the  same  i)rice  ;  we  replacing 
them  with  the  young  queens  from  the  South.  We 
have  followed  this  practice  the  two  j)ast  years, 
and  have  found  that  the  introduction  of  a  young 
queen  early  in  the  season  usually  prevents  swarm- 
ing ;  and  it  is  tliat  our  tested  queens  may  be  sold 
off  quickly,  early  in  the  season,  that  -^e  offer 
them  at  such  a  low  price.  These  tested  queens 
that  we  offer  were  all  reared  last  season,  and  are 
line  queens  right  in  their  prime. 

Our  bees  are  wintering  well,  and  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  some  to  sell  in  the  spring  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices  :  Single  colony,  $6.00;  five  colonies, 
$5.50  each  ;  ten,  or  more  colonies,  $5.C0  each. 
The  frames  are  Langstroth,  eight  in  a  hive,  and 
the  hives  old  style  Heddon  with  loose  bottom 
boards.  They  are  similar  to  the  Hoot  Dove- 
tailed hive.  Bees  in  the  New  Heddon  hive  can 
be  furnislied  at  an  advance  of  fifty  cents  per  col- 
ony upon  above  prices.  We  also  have  a})out  a 
dozen  colonies  of  ("arniolans.  Would  sell  part 
of  them  at  $10.00  ijer  colony. 

Orders  lor  the  above  will  be  hooked  as  re- 
ceived, and  filled  in  roliition. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,   Flirit,  JVIieh. 


Eiitoii's    Improved  Section    Ca«B. 

Latest  and  best.    Bees  and 
Qiieens.  S  nd  for  Irfo  price 
M-t.     Addr-r". 
FllAJNK  A.  EATON, 

Bluirton,  Ohio. 
Please  mention  the  Rguiew. 


Eat^ly  Queens. 

April        May 

1  Untested  queen, $1.<10        $1 .00 

3        "  queens, 3.0^)         2.50 

1  Tested  queen,    2.00         2.00 

Special  rates  to  dealers.  4-90-2t 

Ui.  J.  EiiUISON,  Statebupg,  S.  C. 

"E^z-s-pa  G  -^  1  r^  Or  Exchange,  15  colonies 
pOV  OaiJe,  hoey,  mostly  bright  Ital- 
ians in  8-frame,  old  style  Heddon  L.  hives,  at 
$").00  per  colony.  In  payment  I  will  take  part,  or 
ail,  bee  supplies  or  machinery.  ROB.  RICKEW, 
2t)    W.  Fulton  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.        4  90  It 

NOVELTIES. 

Still  they  come  ;  the  last  one  is  a  brood  frame 
that  goes  together  and  stays  together — true, 
firm  and  solid — without  nailing.  Send  5  cts.  for 
sample.  J.  B.  MURRAY,  Ada,  Hardin  Co.,  Ohio. 

4-90-3t  Please  mention  the  R'-uiew. 


HOLY   OMFjrMQ    ^   specialty.      Bees 
LAND  ''^U  CCINO  by  the  frame  or  lb. 


Bie  Supplies. 

4-l):i-lt 


GEO    D.  RANDENBUSH, 
445  Chestnut  St.  Reading  Pa 


YELLOm^EST,  Z  tl  X2 

speaking  of  tho    bees    reared    by   L.   L.  Hearn, 

lJ:i^Ste  REDDEST,  i^„,  'Yo 

usewlien  descril)ing  the  drones;  and  tlie  men  who 
"got  left"  at  the  last  Mich,  strite  fair,  because  the 
"other  fellow  "  had 
these  bees,  felt  the 

Tested  queen $2  00 

Selected,  tested  queen, 'i.OO 

Untested  (lueen,  in  May,    :   1.25 

Untested  queen  in  June,  and  after,    1.00 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
,3-<H)-tf       Please  mention  the  Review. 


e,  Curious,  GootI,  Cheap. 


A  meritoiious  novelty,  white  as  suow,  first- 
rat^  oatinr,  easily  gr  >wa  suul  kept,  and  wf)nder- 
ful.y  prodnc(iv<'.      Other  novelties  at  low  piices. 

Prepaid  (or  30  Cents  iL'^a^^^^^T-nle'^-te 

ttie  beautiful,  fra:;;rant  Cinnamon  Vine,  wliich 
grows  iqi  r;:pidly  each  si)riug  ;  a  packet  of  Pow- 
ell's, the  most  productive  pule  l)eau  ;  of  Honey, 
choice  new  svv ct  corn  ;  and  ot  flo.ver  se-d.-,  100 
cliOxCO  varieties  mix  d.      Four  collectinns.  $l.tO. 

CHRISTIAN  WECKESSER, 
n-90  2t  Marshallville,   Ohio, 

l'U-a>,,-   mention   tlw   Svun'w 
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Imppove   Voup  Apiatry  by  Infusing 

NEW    BLOOD   FROM   OUR    SIOO-QUEEN. 


We  have  in  the  Bay  Statp  apiary  a  perfect  colony  of  Italian  bees.  In  our  opinion,  this  colony  and 
its  queen  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other  race  or  strain  of  bees.    The  good  points  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Great  honey  gatlierers.  We  find  these  bees  more  industrious  tlian  any  colony  we  ever  owned 
Tliey  work  an  hour  earlier  and  an  liour  later  tlian  any  other  bees  in  our  apiary. 

2-  In  disposition  this  colony  is  all  the  most  timid  person  could  desire.  We  can  open  the  hive  and 
remove  all  the  combs  without  smoke  and  not  get  a  stini?. 

3  The  queen  is  the  most  prolific  one  we  ever  had  in  the  Bay  State  apiary,  in  our  thirty  years  of 
experience  ;  and  this  is  sajing  a  Kood  deal. 

4.  This  wonderful  strain  of  Italians  is  exceedingly  hardy.  No  dead  bees  have  been  found  about 
the  liive  the  entire  winter.    This  is  a  feature  that  all  bee  keepers  will  appreciate  and  admire. 

5-  We  never  had  a  colony  of  Itcdians  that  equaled  this  in  pmity,  lieaiity  and  perfection  of  markiu"s 
Tlie  color  is  a  deep  orange,  and  every  queen  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  mother.  "  ' 

6-  Tliese  bees  possess  ever>-  desirable  qual  ty  and  feature  classed  under  tlie  head  of  perfection. 

7-  We  shall,  tlic  present  sfason,  rear  2,000  young  queens  of  this  strain,  and  they  will  he  fertilized  by 
drones  from  anotlier  splendid  strain  of  Italians  that  are  not  in  the  least  related  to  the  young  queens 

PriPPQ  ■  One  warranted  queen,   by  mail,   $1.00.  one  selected,  warrranted  queen,  .Sl.CO  •  one 
r  I  IV.xCo  •  tested  queen,  $1.50.    Special  prices  by  the  half  dozen  given  on  application.        ' 

TnG  Am6riC3.n  ApiCUltUriSt,   one  year  and  one  selected,   warranted  queen  $l..'iO 

Wliere  can  one  get  as  much  value  for  so  small  a  sum  of  money  ? 
Make  money  orders  payable  at  Salem,  Mass.    Express  orders  or  cashier's  checks  will  answer. 
Circulars  and  sample  copies  of  the  Apicitltdbist  free. 

The  AMERICAN  APICULTURIST,  Wenham,  Mass. 


THE    O^N"^IDI.A.2Sr 


Sae   Joynial, 


Poultry  Jaiirna!, 


EDITED  BY  D.  A.  JONES.  EDTD  BY  W.C.G.  PETFR. 


75  cts,  a  Year. 


75  cts.  a  Year. 


These  aro  publisherl  separately,  alternate  weeks; 
edited  1)\-  live,  practical  men  and-contri))utod  to 
by  the  best  writers.  Both  journals  are  interesting 
and  alike  valunblf  to  exp  »rt  or  novice.  Samples 
free.  Both  journals  on:-  ye  ir  to  one  address,  $1.1 0 
Until  June  Is'  W.'il,,-  JouruHl  on  fi  _,il,,  flB  -J. 
we  will  sf-nd  tlllfler  trial  trip  for  Q  UlUlS  (l^  ClS. 
THE  D.  A.  JONES  CO.,  Vcl,  Bcchnu   Out. 


3VITJT.Ei'S 

Honey  -  Extractor, 

Square  Ol  iss  Hone.V-Jai's,  Tin  Buckets, 

Bee-Hives,  Honey-Sections,  &c.,  &c. 

Perfection  Cold-lUast  Smokers. 

Apply  to  OH  AS.  V.  :\!UTH  &  SON, 

Cincinnati,  O. 
P.  8.— Send  10-cent  stamp  for  "Practical  Hints 
to  Bee-Keepers.  ;ii-88-t£. 

Beady  to  Sltip!  '^^^'^rs^, 

untested,  $!.»  0;  ?,  for  $2.75.    Safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed.   Nuclei  cheaij     Send  for  price  list,    4-90-2t 
COLWICK  (&  COL  WICK,  Norse,  Texas. 

Pfease  mention  the  Review. 


J.    FOI^HC^OOK  &  CO., 

.MAXUFACTL'ERS   OF   THE 

;-piEOE  mmi 


3[ 


Will  furnish  you,  the  comin?  season,  one- 
piece  sectitms,  sand  papered  on  both  sides, 
as  cheap  as  the  cheai)-st  and  better  than  tlie 
best.    Write  for  prices.  Watertown,  Wis. 

4.90-3t  Phasi  mention  the  Reuiew. 


^nr    ^ n  I f»     ^'^-^  colonies  of  hybrid  Italians, 
1    VJI      ^Joill^,  ill  Heddon's  n-w.  and    Sim- 

idicUy  hives.     Prices  from  $2  to  $5. 

loSp    at  half  cost,  a  Given  founda- 

»C!.3'i^,  tion  press.      With  two  .sets  of 

■1-90-lt 


ir  Sj 


dies,  etc. 

For  ^?^IP  'it  half  cost,  a  Young  America 
I  '^i  ^^tiio,  lijrhtuing  printing  i)ress,  with 
lot  of  type  and  cards.  For  further  i-articnlars. 
Address  J.  H,  MAKTIN,  Hartford,  N.  Y 


'T    DEliAY, 


But  send  at  once,  for  my  Price  List  of 
Bee-Keepers'  Supplies,  Bees,  Queens  and 
Strawberry  Plants.  My  prices  are  rea- 
sonable.       Address 


1  yo-i)t 


Bf)x  lOt),  Somerville,  Ohio. 
Please  mention  the  ffec/eiu 
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Very  curious  this  bee  business,  isn't  it  ?  So  it  is,  and  see  how  many  of 
us  there  are  engaged  in  it.  But  there  is  room  for  all — even  the  adverti- 
sers !  Some  men  advertise  expecting  that  everi/  reader  will  single  out 
them  as  the  ones  to  write  to.     Such  men  are  doomed  to  disappointment. 

I  have  been  receiving  about  thirty-five  new  addresses  each  month 
through  the  Review,  and  am  quite  satisfied.  This  month,  if  you  have  the 
time,  I  should  like  to  have  you  send  vie  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  and 
"That  Pittsfield  Smith"  will  send  you  his  forty-eight  page  price  list. 
This  is  fair,  I  believe. 

Address  Plainly        CHAS.  H.  SMITH,   Pittsfjelcl,   Mass.,  Box  908. 


7-89-12t. 


Please  mention   ihe  Reu 


The  CmaioQ  Sense  Honey  Estnctei 

Differs  from  all  others ;  is  strictly  scientific ; 
powerful ;  durable  ;  handy  :  clean  and  rapid  ; 
and  is  clieaper  than  tiie  cheapest  even  at  slaugh- 
ter prices.    Circulars  free. 

REV.  A.  R.  SEAMAN, 
3-90-tf        New  Cumberland,  Hancock  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Please  mention  the  Eeuiew, 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

FOE.     1890. 

Before  you  purchase,  look  to  your  interest,  and 
send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  P.  H.  BROWN, 
1-S8  tf.  Augusta,  (ieorgia. 


Beautiful  Bees  ^i-^^^^  '''■%¥ eye 
Good  Qualities  ^^^^  "-"^'pPofitable. 

If  you  wish  for  bees  and  queens  that  combine 
beauty  and  good  qualities  to  a  marked  decree, 
write  for  descriptive  circular  giving  low  prices. 
No  circulars  sent  unless  asked  for.  Japanese 
buckwheat  for  sale.  ('HAS  D.DUVAL, 
3-90-tf  Spencerville,   Md. 


SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  SAMPLES  OF 


HONEY     SECTIONS   A    SPECIALTY. 

3-90-it      Please  mention  the  Review. 


CARNIOLAN    QUEENS. 

We  liave  just  purchased  all  the  test.t-d  Carnio- 
Ian  qu'er.s  John  Andrews,  of  the  late  firm  of 
Andrews  ^.  Lockhart,  is  nov7  wintering  in  his  ^  00 
stocks,  except  those  ordei-ed  prior  to  Jan.  -7,  '90. 
Tliese  queens  are  to  produce  bees  showing  no  j  el- 
low  bands.  Queens  are  to  be  shipped  in  May. 
Those  interested  in  these  bees  sheuld  read  the 
description  of  them  in  our  illustrated  catalogue. 
Sent  free.  Address  "THE  ADVANCE," 
3-90-2t  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 


Sections,  $3  pep  looo 

'**'^ Foundation,  Aisiko  clover  seed,  and  Jap- 
anese buckwlieat,  cheap  hs  the  cheajiest.    Special 
prices  to  dealers.     Rend  for  free  price  list. 
1-90-tf       M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Please  mention   the  Reuieui. 


Boards  ami  Zlii 
4-90-tf 


Sections .     $3.00 

per  (liousaiKl.  lliyes,  imney- 
at  reduced  rat^s.  Circular  free. 
L.  J.  TRIeP,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


If  yfiu  wiph  to  know  about  the  kind  of  bees 
which  obtain  it.  or  if  yoii  intend  buying  BEES  or 
Queens,  drop  me  a  poaial  card  with  your  name 
and  address  plainly  written  uj  on  it,  and  I  will 
send  you  a  circular  telling  a')  mt  the  bees  thit 
Dnr>little  nsfs  in  securing-  well,  never  mind, 
s'-nd  for  circular.  G.  M.  DOOLITTLE, 
l-90-:!t  iJorodmo,  Oiu.n.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Bees  niicl  (Jueeiis  bieil  from  Pure  Iin- 
portcd  Stock  wUli  KPt'tit  (■  ire.  Semi  lorcir- 
cular  giving  full  tlescripi  ions,  queens  in 
.Mine,  ."Sil.      Aflriress.   K.  I>.  IMIATT, 

PH.VTT  BEE  FAKM,  I>liiilhoi<>,  Mass. 
iW"  Pure  Carniolan  bees  show  no  yellow  bands. 
3-90-3t      Please  mention  the  Review, 
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Names  of  Bee-Keepers. 

The  names  of  our  castomers,  and  of  those  ask- 
ing for  samples  of  the  Review,  have  been  saved 
and  written  in  a  book.  There  are  several  thou- 
sand all  arranged  alphabetically  anl  according 
to  states;  and,  although  this  list  has  been  secured 
at  an  expense  of  hundreds  of  dollars,  we  would 
furnish  it  to  our  advertisers  at  $2.50  per  thousand 
names,  A  manufacturer  or  dealer  who  wishes 
for  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  bee-keepers  in  his 
own  state  only,  or,  possil)ly,  in  the  adjoining 
states,  can  be  accommodated.  Any  inquiry  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  names  in  a  certain  state, 
or  states,  will  be  cheerfully  answered.  Each 
list  furnished  will  be  copied  into  a  book,  and 
blank  spaces  left  for  the  writing  of  additional 
names.         W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 

Imported  Carniolans. 

BY  RETURN  POST,  SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED. 

Finest  Selected  queens  in  April,  $.5.00  each;  May, 

t\  <X);  June,  $3.50;  July  and  Aug.,  $3.0n;  Sep.,  $2.50 
ix  queens,  five  per  cent,  discount; twelve  queens 
ten  per  cent     FRANK  BENTON, 
4-9ii-2t  Krainburg,  Upper  Carniolia,  Austria. 

Please  mention  the  Riuiew. 


CAHNIOLAN  OUEFNS  and  W\l 

Bred  the  coming  season  from  imported  moth- 
ers. Will  be  ready  to  send  out  the  first  of  June. 
Send  for  free  circulars  to 

JOHN  ANDREWS, 
3-90-tf  Patten's  Mills  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IF    YOU    ARE    IN    NEED  OF 

Italian  Bgss  and  Queens 

From  the  South,  you  cannot"  do  better 
than  to  address 

J.  F,  Caldwell,  of  San  Marcos,  Tei!., 

Who  will  sell  you  nice  stock  at  the  following 

low  prices  :  June  to 

Mar.  April     May    Nov. 

Untested  queens,  each,  $1.00  .75 

"      three,    2.5i)  2.00 

"     twelve,  10.00  s.OO 

One  pound  of  bees,          1.50  l.Oo 

1/2          "         "      "               1.00  .65 


.70 

2.00 

7.50 

.75 

.50 


Circular  sent  free  to  any  address. 


.70 

2.00 

7.00 

.65 

.45 

3-90-tf 


BEE 


KEEPERS 

A  Montlly  of  32  Pages. 

Devoted  to  Bees  &Hoaey 


GUIDE 


Subscription  Price,  50  Cents  Per  Year. 

We  manufacture  Bee  Hives,  Sectional  Honey 
Boxes,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Comb  Foun- 
dation, etc.  We  also  breed  and  sell  Italian  Bees. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free.    A.  G.    HILL, 

Kendall ville,    Ind. 


Look    Here! 

ITflLilflfl  and  AIiBlJ^OS, 


Or  Tlelr  Cross,  at  the  Following  Prices 

Aug.  to 

Way 

June 

July 

Nov. 

Untested  queens 

,  each. 

$l.-^5 

$1  00  $1.00 

.75 

,  5.50 

5.50 

4.50 

4.00 

"               I. 

1     " 

10.00 

O.-W 

yoo 

8.00 

Tested 

each. 

2.50 

2.50 

2.00 

1.50 

two. 

4.50 

4.50 

3.75 

2.75 

Select,  tested. 

each. 

3.00 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 

A.  L.  Kildow  has  taken  C.  S.  Kildow  into  part- 
nership, and  they  expect  to  fill  orders  promptly. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Address  A.  L.  KILDOW  &  BRO., 
3-90-6t  Sheffield,  Illinois. 


CARNIOLAN  QUEENS, 

Bred  From  Ambrozic  and  Benton 

Imported    i889   Queens. 

Circular  of  Supplies    1    J.  B.  Kline's  Apiary, 

and  Queens.  \         Topeka,  Kan. 

3-90-tf      Please  mention  the  Review. 


ilbino  and  Italian  Queens. 

I  still  have  a  tine  lot  of  pure  Albino  Queens 
from  which  to  rear  young  queens  the  coming 
season.  I  also  have  pure  Italians  for  those 
preferring  such.    Send  for  circular. 

2-90-3t  '         '     Smithbur'g,  Wash.  Co.,   Md. 


Bee-Hives,  Sections,  Etc. 

We  make  the  best  Bee-Hives,  Shipping  Crates, 
Sections,  etc.,  in  the  world,  and  sell  them  the 
cheapest.  We  are  offeriiig  our  choicest,  white, 
one-piece,  4I4X4H  sections,  in  lots  of  500,  at  $3.50 
per  1,000.  1^"  Parties  wanting  more,  should 
write  for  special  prices.  No.  2  sections  at  $2.0C 
per  M.  Catalogues  free,  but  sent  only  when 
ordered.       Address,         ,  ^,.„„  „  „^ 

G.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO.. 
3-90-tf  Watertown,  Wis. 

POOR  MAN'S  LANSSTROTH  HIVET 


135 


Colonies  Italian  Bees  at  bottom  prices. 
A.  F.  BRIGHT,  Mazeppa,  Minn.    4-90-tf 


Do  not  buy  your  hives  till  you  see  our  prices  on 
the  above  hives.    For  description,   see  reading 
columns  of  this  issue  of  the  Review.    Catalogue 
and  price  list  free.       SMITH  &  SMITH,         . 
4-90-lt  Kenton,  Ohio. 
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SEE  out?  Pt^ICES 

(We  do  not  publish  them,  but  they  abe  low.) 
THE    W.    T.     FflliCOJSlEf?     JVIFG-    CO., 

Ja.mestO'wn,   1>T.  "X". 

Manufacturers  of  all  Styles  of  Ilivps,  Sections 
Shipping  ('ases,  etc.;  also  dealers  in  Bee-keepers' 
Supplies  of  all  kinds.  A  large  stock  kept  con- 
stantly on  hand,  thus  insuring  Prompt  SIilp  - 
ment.  Send  list  of  wants  for  special  i^ctiinai.. 

WE  CAHHOT  SE  UHDEHSOLD! 

New  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 
Send  us  a  card  with  your  name  on.  4-88-tf 

Please  mention   ths  Heuiew. 

Bee^I^cepePs'  Supplies. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  bee-keepers  with 
supplies  promptly,  and  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
Estimates  gladly  furnished  and  corresixmdence 
solicited.  Our  goods  are  Unexcelled  in 
Quality  and  Workmanship.  Italian 
Qaeens  and  iiees  at  a  very  low  price.  Alley's 
Queen  and  Drone  Trap  and  Swarm  Hiver  always 
on  hand.  Send  for  large,  illustrated  Price  List 
free.  A.  F.  STAUFFER  &  CO., 

2-90-12t  Sterling,    111. 


Comb  -  Foundation. 

WHOLESALE  AND  -RETAIL. 

"Langstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee,  EeviseS."  The  book 
for  beginners  ;  the  most  complete  text  book  on 
the  subject  in  the  English  language. 

Bee-Veils  of  Imported  Material,  Smokers, 
Sections,   Honey  Pails,and  Bee- 
Keepers''    Supplies. 
Pamphlet  on  «'Haf»dling  Bees,"  8  ets. 

Advice  to  beginners,  circulars,  samples,  etc., 
free.    Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card  to 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 

4-90-1 2t  Please   mention   the   Reuiew. 


THE  "REVIEW." 


The  dip«^'nctive  features  of  the  Bke-Keepks 
Review  a  hat  of  reviewing  current  ai.icultural 
literature  (pointing  out  errors  and  fallacies  and 
allowing  nothing  of  value  to  pass  unnoticed) ,  and 
the  making  of  each  issue  a  "special  number  " — 
one  in  whicli  some  special  topic  is  discussed  by 
the  best  bee-keepers  of  the  country.  If  you  wish 
for  the  cream  of  the  other  journals,  already  skim- 
med and  dished  up,  and  to  learn  the  views  of  the 
most  experienced  liee-keepers  upon  the  unsolved, 
apicultural  problems  of  the  day,  read  the  Review. 
Price  of  the  Review,  50  cts.  a  year.   Samples  free. 

"Ihc  Production  of  Comk  Honey." 

Although  this  neat  little  book  contains  only  45 
pages,  it  furnishes  as  much  practical,  valuable  in- 
formation as  is  often  found  in  a  book  of  twice  its 
size.    It  is  "boiled  down." 

It  begins  with  taking  the  bees  from  the  cellar 
and  goes  over  the  ground  briefly,  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, until  the  honey  is  off  the  hives;  touching 
upon  the  most  important  points;  and  especially 
does  it  teach  when,  where  and  how  foundation 
can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage;  when  combs 
are  preferable  and  when  it  is  more  profitable  to 
allow  the  bees  to  build  their  own  combs.  It  tells 
how  to  hive  a  swarm  in  an  empty  brood-nest,  and 
yet  secure  more  honey  than  when  foundation  is 
used.        Price  of  the  book,  25  cents. 

SPECIAL       OFFER. 

For  65  cts.  we  will  send  the  Review  one  year 
and  "The  Production  of  Comb  Honey."  For 
$1.00  we  will  send  the  Review  two  years  and  the 
"Production  of  comb  Honey." 

Back  Numbers  at  Three  Gents. 

Of  most  of  the  issues  of  the  Reveiw  we  have 
several  hundred  copies.  Instead  of  keeping 
them  stowed  away  in  the  attic  several  years,  and 
finally  selling  them  as  waste  paper,  we  propose 
to  have  them  out  doing  good;  have  them  helping 
bee  keepers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  making 
known  the  Review.  So  long  as  the  supply  lasts, 
we  will  sell  them  at  three  cents  per  copy, 
except  the  issue  of  Jan.  1889,  for  which  we  must 
ask  TEN  cents,  as  only  a  few  copies  are  left.  Tell 
which  numbers  are  desired,  and  you  will  get 
them,  if  you  don't  wait  too  long. 

Stamps  taken,  either  U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint.  Mich. 


NEW     YORK.  FOREIGN  OKDKRS  SOLICITED.      NEW    JERSEY 

EASTERN  ^  DEPOT 


(Bees.) 


{Queens.) 


MASS. 


3-88-tf. 


Everything  Used  by  Bee-Keepers. 

Exclusive  Manufacturer  of  the 

Stanley  Aulomilic  Honsy-lxtraelor, 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

WHITE  POPLAR  OR  BA8SW00D  SECTIONS^ 

One-Piece,  Dovetail,  or  to  nail.    Any  iiuan-   '; 
tity,  any  size.     Complete  machinery— finest 
work.    Send  for  Handsome  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, Free. 

E.  R.  NEWCONIB,  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y 

Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 


CONN. 


^IUTT^ 


lEflW 


VOL.  in, 


FLINT,  ICHieM,  MAY  10,  1890, 


SO.  5. 


Large  Hives,  Combs  and  Colonies. — How  the 

Dadants  Raise,  Extract,  Handle  and 

Sell  Their  Honey. 

CHAS.    DADANT. 

^  LONG  practice  and  a  careful  com- 
parison of  different  hives  and  meth- 
ods have  convinced  us  that  success  in 
bee  culture  is  based  on  two  condi- 
tions: 1st,  a  yreat  number  bf  bees  at  the 
right  time :  and,  2nd,  a  spacious  room  to 
receive  their  harvest. 

( )ur  comparative  experiments  have  taught 
us  also  that  a  hive  ought  to  be  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  laying  of  the  most  pro- 
lific queen,  even  if  she  is  able  to  lay  5,000 
eggs  daily  ;  and  that,  to  get  the  greatest 
number  of  bees  ready  for  the  spring  crop,  it 
is  indispensable  to  begin  preparations  the 
preceding  summer. 

Let  me  remark  that  I  write  from  one 
standpoint,  white  clover,  which  begins  to 
bloom  here  between  the  I'Hth  of  May  and 
the  .'ith  of  June,  being  our  main  crop.  A 
backwardness  in  the  laying  of  our  queens 
would  deprive  us  of  the  harvest,  since  the 
lindens  are  very  scarce  around  oilr  apiaries. 

The  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  is  that  we 
allow  our  queens  a  full  freedom  to  lay  all 
summer,  reckoning  it  a  bad  policy  to  spare  a 
few  pounds  of  honey  by  contracting  the 
brood  nest,  as  advocated  by  some  bee  keep- 
ers, or  by  extracting  from  the  brood  cham- 
ber. 

B>  our  method  the  colonies  are  ready  to 
profit  by  a  casual  crop  in  the  fall,  and  the 
hives  contain  a  provision  of  fine  spring 
honey  to  winter  on.  It  follows  that  a  large 
number  of  Ijees,  at  the  end  of  the  winter, 
have  survived  to  warm  a  wide  disk  of  comb, 
in  which  the  queen  can  lay  abundantly  as 
early  as  the  weather  will  allow. 

We  have  found  this  method  as  good  for 
raising  comb  honey  as  for  extracted,  and 
used  it  long  before  the  invention  of  Hursch- 
ka  ;  the  bees  being  as  crowded  in  a  large 
hive,  when  its  queen  lays  more  than  4,000 
eggs  daily,  as  in  a  small  hive,  where  she  has 
room  for  only  2,000,  and  as  ready  to  climb 
into  the  surplus  boxes  without  being  com- 
pelled by  contracting. 

We  have  now  utterly  abandoned  the  pro- 
duction of  comb  honey,  the  extracted  re- 
quiring less  work  at  a  time  when  we  have 
many  other  irons  in  our  fire. 


From  the  1st  of  March  to  the  15th  of  May 
our  only  work  with  bees  is  to  look  at  their 
provisions  every  fortnight,  taking  comb 
from  those  too  plentifully  supplied,  to  help 
the  needy,  or  giving  them  some  of  the  combs 
reserved  for  this  purpose  before  winter. 

All  the  combs  of  most  of  our  hives  are 
nearly  full  of  brood  on  the  first  fortnight  of 
May.  When  the  clover  begins  to  give  some 
nectar  the  bees  lengthen  with  white  wax  the 
cells  under  the  upper  bar  of  the  frames.  It 
is  a  sign  that  they  need  more  room.  Then 
we  hasten  to  put  surplus  boxes  on  all  our 
good  colonies. 

Our  decided  preference  is  in  favor  of  the 
Quinby  suspended  frame  hive,  enlarged  to 
ten  frames,  with  a  partition  board.  Our 
surplus  boxes  have  the  size  of  these  large 
hives,  but  their  frames  are  but  six  inches 
high.  These  frames  are  full  of  comb.  We 
had  about  2,000  of  these  combs  in  every  one 
of  our  six  apiaries,  but  the  crop  of  last 
spring  was  so  sudden  that,  not  to  extract 
unripe  honey,  we  increased  their  number 
with  comb  foundation.  Some  of  these  sur- 
plus combs  are  fifteen  years  old  and  were 
emptied  one  or  more  times  nearly  every  year 
from  the  beginning. 

As  soon  as  the  first  case  is  about  two-thirds 
full,  another  is  placed  under  it,  and,  so  on, 
to  the  end  of  the  croj) :  unless  the  harvest  be 
unusually  large,  as  that  of  last  year  ;  then 
we  extract  twice  or  three  times  during  the 
season. 

For  extracting,  we  employ  three  workers 
and  a  lad.  After  removing  the  cap  of  the 
hive  our  first  man,  with  a  few  puffs  of  smoke, 
sends  most  of  the  bees  into  the  brood  cham- 
ber. He  lifts  the  surplus  box  and  places  it 
in  a  shallow  tin  pan  of  suitable  size.  The 
second  worker  covers  it  directly  with  a  rob- 
ber cloth,  while  the  first  shuts  the  hive. 

Then  the  bees  of  every  comb  are  brushed 
away  in  front  of  the  hive  with  a  broom  made 
of  asparagus  twigs :  the  comb  is  passed  to 
the  second  worker  who  puts  it  in  another 
box  furnished  also  with  a  robber  cloth  and 
idaced  also  in  a  tin  pan  on  a  wheel-barrow. 
As  soon  as  the  last  comb  has  passed  in  the 
second  box.  the  second  worker  wheels  it  to 
the  extracting  room,  and  comes  back,  while 
the  first  opens  another  hive. 

The  third  worker,  in  the  extracting  room, 
uncaps  the  combs  on  the  capping  can  :  the 
young  man  turns  the  machine.  The  honey 
is  emptied  in  a  barrel  through  a  sieve  placed 
in  a  funnel.    The  surplus  boxes,  with  the 
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empty  combs  inside,  are  piled  upon  one 
another  till  sun  down,  when  they  are  re- 
turned to  the  bees  and  left  on  tlie  hives  till 
about  the  last  of  September.  We  extract 
from  1,000  to  2,500  lbs.  a  day,  according  to 
the  abundance  of  the  crop. 

For  storing  the  crop  we  use  alcohol  barrels. 
As  they  are  coated  inside  with  glue  they 
never  leak.  We  keep  these  barrels  either  in 
our  cellar  or  in  our  barn  ;  or  rather  in  l)oth, 
especially  when  we  have,  as  last  year,  more 
than  eighty  of  them  to  house.  Since  our 
first  year  of  extracting,  we  were  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  selling  liquid  honey  in  winter. 
Most  of  our  customers  are  now  so  convinced 
that  all  pure  honey  candies  in  winter  that 
they  would  consider  liquid  extracted  honey 
as  adulterated. 

If  all  the  bee  keepers  had  tried  and  insist- 
ed as  we  did,  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of 
the  consumer,  there  would  not  be  more  dif- 
ficulty, in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  in  sell- 
ing granulated  honey.  What  we  have  done 
others  can  do.  Unfortunately  the  editors  of 
most  of  our  bee  journals  advise  their  readers 
to  liquify  their  honey  before  delivering  it. 
They  do  not  consider  that  this  liquified 
honey,  unless  boiled  and  deteriorated  by  the 
heat,  will  granulate  again,  sometimes  in  less 
than  a  week,  either  in  the  store  or  in  the 
cupboard  of  the  consumer,  who  will  imagine 
that  he  was  cheated.  No  worse  advise  could 
be  given,  for  it  has  caused  to  the  bee  keepers 
who  followed  it  more  vexation  than  a  frank 
statement  of  the  changes  experienced  by 
honey  in  a  low  temperature.  If  a  consumer 
desires  liquid  honey  he  can  easily  liquify  it 
by  putting  the  can  in  warm  water.  ^Ve  give 
this  direction  on  our  labels. 

As  to  the  idea  o!'  the  editor  that  extracted 
honey  is  not  as  good  as  the  drippings  of 
comb  honey,  we  are  sure  that  some  of  these 
drippings,  after  winter,  are  far  from  being 
equal  to  our  extracted  honey,  since  we  put  it 
directly  in  tight  and  bunged  barrels.  For 
years  we  have  granulated  honey  on  our  table 
at  every  meal ;  sometimes  our  ladies  take 
the  trouble  of  melting  some  of  it  for  a 
change  ;  we  are  our  largest  retail  consumers. 

Hamilton,  111.,  April  2(!,  IBSX). 


Producing  Extracted  Honey  by  the  "Whole- 
sale "  in  California.— How  the  Work 
is  Done. 

J.    F.    m'iNTYBE. 

^ITH  our  present  knowledge  and 
j[Y  system  of  producing  comb  honey, 
I  think  the  production  of  extract- 
ed honey  is  less  complicated. 
The  swarming  question  does  not  cut  any 
figure  in  the  production  of  extracted  honey, 
while  it  is  the  great  bugbear  in  the  produc- 
tion of  comb  honey.  Nearly  all  the  money 
I  have  made  in  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
come  through  the  honey  extractor.  I  aim  to 
produce  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
good  honey  at  the  least  expense,  and  have 
got  it  down  where  I  can  produce  thirty  to 
forty  tons  in  a  good  year  with  the  help  of 
one  man  fifty  days.  I  say  good  honey  be- 
cause the  same  amount  of  labor  would  pro- 


duce a  much  greater  quantity  of  poor,  thin 
honey,  and  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  that 
superior  article  which  has  been  thoroughly 
ripened  and  flavored  in  "the  aroma-laden 
atmosphere  of  the  hive."  I  agree  with  all 
you  say  about  the  honey  getting  its  best 
flavor  from  the  bees,  and  for  my  own  use  I 
like  to  leave  it  on  the  hive  about  three 
months.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  practi- 
cal, however,  to  produce  such  a  fine  grade  of 
honey  for  the  general  market,  on  account  of 
the  extra  labor,  and  the  large  number  of 
super  combs  required  to  hold  the  honey 
while  it  is  being  evaporated  and  flavored. 

All  of  my  supers  are  full-story,  and  in  a 
good  season  I  extract  each  one  five  or  six 
times,  once  every  eight  days,  if  the  weather 
is  fine.  That  is  about  the  length  of  time  it 
takes  the  bees  to  fill  a  super  and  seal  it  about 
half  way  down.  To  leave  all  the  honey  on 
the  hives  until  the  crop  is  at  an  end,  as  the 
Dadauts  do,  would  be  out  of  the  question 
here,  as  it  would  require  five  or  six  full-story 
supers  for  each  hive,  to  hold  it :  then  each 
one  of  those  supers  would  weigh  sixty  lbs. 
gross,  and  to  lift  up  four  or  five  of  them  and 
put  an  empty  one  under  would  be  quite  a 
task.  You  say,  "Just  notice  with  how  little 
labor  this  can  be  managed."  I  can't  see  it. 
Then  your  superfine  honey  would  not  bring 
one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  more  than 
honey  extracted  when  half  sealed  over  and 
evaporated  in  tanks. 

I  believe  it  is  better  to  make  a  specialty 
of  either  extracted  or  comb  honey,  than  to 
try  to  produce  both,  because,  if  a  man  adopts 
the  best  hive,  and  outfit,  for  one,  he  will  not 
have  the  best  for  the  other.  I  know  it  is 
better  to  have  a  larger  brood  chamber  for 
extracted  honey,  than  is  best  for  comb  honey. 

I  am  trying  the  bee-escapes  but  am  not 
yet  satisfied  that  1  can  save  time  and  labor 
by  their  use.  My  home  apiary  outfit  consists 
of  4,'>0  colonies  in  two-story,  ten-frame  Lang- 
stroth  hives,  with  zinc  queen-excluders  be- 
tween super  and  brood-chamber.  There  are 
two  honey  carts,  each  of  which  holds  four 
supers  full  of  honey,  and  these  carts  are  run 
right  into  the  honey  house.  ( )ne  man  ex- 
tracts the  honey  from  the  cart  inside,  while 
the  other  fills  the  one  outside.  It  takes  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  fill  a  cart  and 
about  the  same  time  to  extract  it.  The  un- 
capping box  is  about  six  feet  long,  two  wide 
and  two  deep,  and  lined  witli  tin.  A  screen 
holds  the  cappings  up  from  the  bottom  and 
allows  the  honey  to  drain  off,  while  a  pipe  in 
one  end  allows  the  honey  to  run  into  a 
strainer  sitting  on  the  floor,  at  the  end  of 
tlie  box.  The  extractor  is  a  four-coml)  re- 
versible in  which  the  four  comb-baskets  re- 
verse at  the  same  time  without  hitting  each 
other.  The  honey  from  the  extractor  also 
passes  into  the  strainer  mentioned  above, 
and  from  the  strainer  to  the  galvanized  iron 
tanks  outside.  I  have  five  tanks  :  one  holds 
14,000  lbs,  and  the  other  four  7,000  lbs.  each. 
These  tanks  are  covered  with  cloth  to  keep 
out  dust,  yet  allow  evaporation.  Each  tank 
has  a  molasses  gate  at  the  bottom  to  draw 
ofl"  the  honey  into  five  gallon  cans,  with 
screw  caps. 

After  the  honey  has  drained  from  the  cap- 
pings, they  are  put  into  the  sun  extractor,  a 
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box  three  feet  wide,  six  feet  long,  and  one 
foot  deep,  covered  with  ylass.  The  cappiuj^s 
are  held  ui)  near  the  glass  by  a  screen 
through  which  the  melted  wax  runs. 


FiLLMOEE,  Cal., 


April  14,  1«)0. 


A  Low  Grade  of  Honey  can  be  Kaised  More 

Cheaply  ;   Less  Swarming  if  we  Extract 

Often  ;  Large  Hives  a  Help  ;  How  to 

Extract ;  Barrels  Best  for  Storage. 

E.    FBANCE. 

IRIEND  HUTCHINSON.— After  read- 
ing over  your  leader  in  the  April  Re- 
view, I  don't  feel  very  much  like 
writing  on  the  subject  of  raising  yood 
extracted  huiiey.  We  have,  perhaps,  more 
bees  than  any  other  tirm  in  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin, have  raised  a  great  many  tons  of 
extracted  honey,  and  the  more  I  work  at  the 
business  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  we 
are  not  doing  the  l)usiness  justice.  We  are 
not  as  particular  about  the  quality  as  we  are 
to  get  a  large  (juantity.  But  just  how  to  go 
to  work  to  secure  a  good  crop  of  No.  1  honey 
and  have  the  bt  es  behave  themselves  as  they 
should,  or  as  I  would  like  to  have  them,  is 
yet  an  unsettled  question  with  me.  Five  to 
eight  years  ago,  we  extracted  once  in  ten 
days,  but  we  found  that  the  bees  would  fill 
their  hives  in  about  live  days,  during  a  good 
flow.  Then  the  bees  would  get  uneasy,  and 
commence  to  swarm,  and  by  the  time  we  got 
around  to  them  the  swarming  fever  was 
running  high.  We  would  be  informed  by 
tlie  families  where  the  bees  were  located 
tliat  the  bees  had  been  swarming  for  about 
three  days.  We  had  the  qaeens  clipped  ;  so, 
of  course,  no  swarms  went  off.  We  would 
extract  and  divide.  But  still  the  swarming 
impulse  was  up,  and  it  was  not  easily  check- 
ed. There  was  only  one  way  to  stop  the 
swarming,  take  away  the  queens  and  let 
them  raise  another.  Of  course  we  were  not 
getting  as  much  honey  as  we  would  if  we 
extracted  sooner.  So,  for  the  last  live  years 
we  have  extracted  once  a  week,  and  we  don't 
have  as  much  swarming.  But,  1  don't  think 
the  honey  is  quite  as  good,  especially  in  wet 
weather.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  as  it  has 
been  for  the  most  part  of  the  last  three  years, 
then  the  honey  will  be  good  if  taken  once  a 
week. 

We  have  found  that  large  hives  help  a 
great  deal.  Extract  a  part  of  the  combs  ; 
leave  those  in  which  the  lioney  is  not  ripe  to 
extract  next  time.  With  the  L.  hives  worked 
three  or  four  tiers  high,  we  cau  manage  m 
this  very  nicely.  We  extract  only  those 
that  are  nearly  all  sealed,  putting  the  combs 
that  contain  the  thin  honey,  in  the  upper 
story,  and  they  will  be  ready  next  time.  We 
put  u\e  combs  just  emptied  in  the  tier  next 
belo,v  those  containing  the  thin  honey. 
Now,  as  there  are  plenty  of  empty  combs  in 
the  tiive  for  the  bees  to  till,  ihey  are  satisfle  I 
and  work  like  little  heroes.  As  long  as 
there  is  plenty  of  empty  eoinbs  they  won't 
make  much  trouble  by  swarming.  I  mean 
empty  combs,  not  empty  frames  to  build 
combs  in. 


For  storing  the  honey  we  use  barrels  hold- 
ing 3(J0  lbs.  Last  year  we  put  up  several 
(]D  lb.,  screw  cap  tin  cans.  I  set  a  can  into 
the  wash  boiler  over  the  stove,  put  a  pail  of 
water  into  the  boiler,  took  off  the  screw  cap. 
When  the  honey  began  to  melt  it  would  run 
over  the  top  and  down  into  the  boiler, 
making  a  considerable  of  waste.  If  the  cans 
had  been  two  or  three  pounds  of  being  full 
then  there  would  not  have  been  any  trouble, 
but  I  had  to  fill  them  full  to  get  the  (JO  lbs. 
into  them.  If  the  honey  is  in  a  barrel,  when 
candied  a  head  can  be  taken  out,  the  honey 
put  into  a  tin  pail  and  melted,  without  loss 
or  muss,  and  a  barrel  is  the  safest  thing  to 
ship. 

You  say  that  one  of  the  most  tedious  per- 
formances attending  the  raising  of  extracted 
honey,  is  the  getting  of  the  bees  off  the 
combs.  We  make  a  quick  job  of  that.  We 
use  a  brush  made  of  tine  broom  corn,  five  or 
six  inches  wide,  made  thin.  Let  two  men  or 
boys  stand  facing  each  other.  Set  whatever 
they  are  going  to  sweep  the  bees  into  be- 
tween them.  Now  let  each  take  hold  of  the 
top  end  of  the  frame  with  the  left  hand,  and, 
with  the  right  hand,  use  the  brush  ;  and 
don't  be  afraid  to  brush  lively.  Two  or 
three  downward  strokes,  and  the  comb  is 
clear  of  bees.  Now  let  one  man  set  the 
comb  down  while  the  other  picks  another 
comb  out  of  the  hive.  It  will  take,  perhaps, 
about  two  minutes  to  brush  a  set  of  combs. 
In  how  much  less  time  can  a  bee  escape  do 
it? 

I  have  never  seen  a  reversible  extractor. 
They  would  save  time  and  labor  if  they 
work  well.  If  I  had  not  been  sick  nearly  all 
winter  I  should  have  tried  to  make  a  rever- 
sible extractor  for  eight  frames. 

Before  closing,  let  me  ask  if  honey  taken 
out  thin  cannot  be  evaporated  in  tin  vats  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun  in  something  like  a  green 
house?  I  have  thought  considerable  about 
the  matter  but  have  never  done  anything  to 
prove  it.     Does  anybody  know? 

Platteville,  Wis,,  April  28,  1890. 


Shallow  Combs  ;  Tiering  Up  ;  Bee  Escapes  ; 
Extractors. 

O.    S.    COMPTON. 

Q^r  NOTHER  reason,  besides  the  one 
V)  mentioned  in  the  last  Review,  for 
the  storing  of  more  extracted  than 
comb  honey,  is  that  the  small  colony 
stores  as  much  in  proportion  to  its  strength 
as  the  large  one,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
production  of  comb  honey. 

For  the  production  of  extracted  honey,  it 
is  of  importance  that  all  frames  are  inter- 
changable,  and  all  combs  drawn  from  good 
foundation  with  frames  wired  ;  also  that  the 
combs  are'  attached  to  the  bottom  bar. 
Then  I  would  have  the  frames  shallow  and 
at  fixed  distances  apart ;  also  narrow  top 
and  bottom  bars.  You  who  have  never  un- 
capped a  comb  with  a  wide  projecting  top 
bar  cannot  imagine  the  inconvenience. 

Another  important  point  is  to  have  at  least 
three  sets  of  extracting  combs  for  each 
colony,   and    five    would   be    better.    Then 
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when  that  honey  shower  begins  to  fall  you 
are  ready  for  it. 

When  little  bits  of  white  comb  are  being 
built  along  the  top  bars  of  the  brood  frames, 
put  on  a  slatted  honey  board,  or,  better 
still,  a  queen  excluder,  and  one  set  of  ex- 
tracting combs.  When  these  are  two-thirds 
tilled,  raise  them  up  and  slip  in  another 
set  of  empty  combs.  Repeat  the  process 
until  two  days  before  basswood  opens,  and, 
in  the  afternoon,  take  enough  Reese,  or  other 
bee  escapes,  to  go  on  one-half  the  colonies. 
Raise  all  supers,  place  an  escape  with  a  set 
of  empty  combs  under  each  lot,  and  let  them 
rest  until  the  next  morning,  when  the  coml)S 
will  be  found  free  of  bees  and  can  be  car- 
ried into  the  honey  house,  extracted  and 
returned  to  the  hives  ready  for  the  basswood 
flow.  The  next  day  repeat  the  process  with 
the  balance  of  the  colonies.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  allow  buckwheat  to  become 
mixed  with  the  basswood,  as  that  would  spoil 
all  the  basswood  as  white  honey.  With  me, 
basswood  opens  about  the  8th  of  July  and 
lasts  six  to  ten  days.  Sometimes  buckwheat 
opens  about  the  same  time,  but  bees  will  not 
notice  it  until  basswood  closes,  then  the 
white  honey  must  be  hustled  off  quick. 

Fall  or  dark  honey  I  treat  in  the  same 
way.  When  taking  it  off  I  see  that  each 
brood  chamber  is  well  supplied  with  winter 
stores,  and  those  that  are  short  I  give  frames 
of  sealed  honey.  After  extracting  all  honey 
from  the  surplus  combs  I  return  them  to 
colonies  to  clean  up,  which  they  will  do  in  a 
day  or  two,  then  I  take  them  otf  and  store 
them  away  secure  from  mice. 

The  extractor,  I  wish  to  be  reversible  and 
to  carry  eight  of  the  shallow  combs  :  to  hold 
from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds  under 
the  basket.  I  draw  off  into  tall,  tin,  settling 
tanks  holding  six  to  eight  hundred  pounds 
each.  All  bits  of  comb  and  other  impurities 
will  raise  to  the  top  and  are  skimmed  off. 
Let  the  honey  stand  two  or  three  days,  then 
draw  off  from  the  bottom  into  small  pack- 
ages for  the  market. 

By  this  process  I  have  always  been  able  to 
secure  A  No.  1  honey,  such  as  will  command 
the  highest  market  price  and  hold  customers. 

Glenwood,  Mich.,  April  2G,  1890. 


When  to  Extract. 


DAN.  WHITE. 


*ILL  it  do  for  me  to  find  fault  with 
Prof.  Cook's  advice.  When  to  Ex- 
tract Honey  ?  In  your  issue  of 
Nov.,  188!),  he  says  he  always  ex- 
tracts the  early  honey  before  it  is  capped. 
He  says  it  is  more  easily  done  and  saves 
uncapping.  We  can  all  agree  on  that  {loint. 
Possibly  Prof.  Cook  is  careful  to  put  such 
honey  in  open  vessels  and  see  that  it  is  just 
right  before  any  of  it  gets  in  the  consumer's 
hands.  Possibly  his  honey  is  hard  to  tell 
from  other  that  has  been  capped  for  a  month 
before  extracting.  I  am  aware  that  the 
Professor  is  considered  good  authority,  and 
the  faith  that  is  in  him  he  can  easily  instill 
into  others  ;  but  is  the  Professor  aware  that 
honey,  tons  of  it,  is  being  sold  that  is  all  the 
way  from  a  poor,  thin,  unripe  article  to  a 


fairly  good  one,  two  thirds  ripe  ?  You  see 
we  have  all  grades  of  honey.  While  one 
man  is  careful  and  uses  judgment  in  this 
matter,  ten  others  will  go  it  on  the  sink  or 
swim  principle.  When  they  get  to  extracting 
they  are  anxious  to  give  the  bees  room,  and 
will  decide  that  this  comb  and  that  one  will 
jKiss,  until  the  hive  is  emptied,  or  nearly  so. 
Then  the  honey  will  not  be  confined  to 
open  vessels  like  those  the  Professor  tells 
us  about,  l)ut  like  those  I  have  seen  ;  cans 
with  an  inch  hole  with  cheese  cloth  tied  over. 
Yes,  and  lOU-pound  cans  go  through  the 
same  process.  This  honey,  sooner  or  later, 
(and  generally  sooner)  gets  into  the  con- 
sumer's hands. 

I  believe  the  time  is  coming,  if  not  already 
here,  when  we  want  everybody  to  eat  honey. 
We  must  educate  the  people  up  to  this  point, 
and  the  question  is,  can  we  do  this  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs  ?  Would  it  not  be 
well  for  every  bee  master  to  be  confined 
strictly  to  the  task  of  uncapping  every  pound 
of  extracted  honey  ?  Or  declare  extracted 
honey  unfit  to  put  upon  the  market  if  a 
measured  gallon  weighed  less  than  11)2 
pounds  ? 

Comb  honey,  I  believe,  is  limited  to  noth- 
ing but  finished  sealed  sections.  I  have 
wondered  why  some  one  does  not  devise  a 
plan  to  dispose  of  unfinished  sections  that 
so  often  become  a  burden  to  comb  honey 
producers.  Why  not  go  through  the  cheese 
cloth  process  with  them  ? 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  tons  of  honey-dew 
(so-called  by  some)  that  we  got  here  a  lew 
years  ago ;  and  how  careless  so  many  bee 
keepers  were  to  sell  the  stuff  for  table  use. 
It  caused  a  reaction  in  the  honey  trade  in 
this  section  of  the  country  that  we  are  out- 
living by  degrees,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
outlive  it  is  to  put  honey  on  the  market  that 
will  bear  the  test.  I  run  my  apiary  entirely 
for  extracted  honey,  have  had  very  little  ex- 
perience with  comb  honey,  therefore  I  will 
close  by  asking  a  question  for  Prof.  Cook, 
or  any  one  i)osted,  to  answer :  Is  comb 
honey  taken  from  the  hive  before  it  is  cap- 
ped as  good  as  if  capped  ?  If  not,  can  it  be 
made  just  as  good  by  simply  keeping  it  in  a 
warm  room  ? 


New  London,  Ohio. 


Nov.  25,  1889. 


Using  Large  Hives  ;  Having  Few  Swarms ; 

Raising  Lots    of   Good    Honey    and 

Selling    It    at    Good    Prices ;    A 

Common  Sense  Article. 

J.    A.    BUCHANAN. 

^lOiDITOR  REVIEW:— As  you  have  au- 
(j«|o  nounced  for  discussion  in  the  May 
,j!^j^  issue,  "How  to  raise  good  extracted 

^^  honey,"  I  am  tempted  to  join  in  the 
"palaver." 

How  to  produce  good  extracted  honey 
equal  in  flavor  to  the  best  comb  honey  is  an 
easy  matter,  but  as  I  have  bought  great 
quantities  of  extracted  honey  from  many 
producers  it  is  understood  without  saying 
that  but  few  do  produce  a  gilt  edge  article. 

As  the  majority  who  produce  lioney  in  this 
form  ship  to  dealers,  and  as  there  is  not 
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much  difference  made  in  prices,  by  them, 
for  any  certain  grade,  it  does  not  pay  the 
producer  to  take  too  much  pains.  My  ex- 
tracted honey  is  always  sold  direct  to  con- 
sumers, and  at  about  the  same  price  that  is 
received  by  most  bee  keepers  for  comb 
honey.  I  am  the  "middleman"  as  well  as 
the  producer,  not  dividing  profits  with  any 
one. 

Where  this  course  is  pursued,  it  stands  the 
bee  keeper  in  hand  to  furnish  only  that 
which  will  please  and  hold  the  customer. 

I  want  large  hives  and  strong  colonies — 
these  go  hand  in  hand  you  know — large 
liives  are  my  fad  now.  I've  had  the  small 
ones,  and  am  through  with  them.  A  strong 
colony  can  ripen  honey  more  rapidly  and 
more  perfectly  than  it  is  possible  with  small 
colonies  in  small  hives.  I  am  not  particular 
ab^at  the  kind  of  bees  just  so  they  are  hust- 
lers: hybrids,  a  cross  between  the  German 
and  Italian  suit  me. 

As  soon  as  white  clover  begins  to  furnish 
surplus,  all  the  honey  in  the  brood  combs,  if 
there  is  any  worth  mentioning  from  fruit 
bloom,  or  other  sources,  that  is  dark,  is  ex- 
tracted. 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  I  don't  want,  it 
is  frames  in  the  supers  differing  in  size  from 
those  in  the  brood  departments. 

If,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  or  at  any  time, 
I  wish  to  put  full  frames  of  honey  from 
supers  into  the  brood  nest,  how  convenient 
to  have  frames  all  tlie  same  in  size.  I  can- 
not now  use  space  to  enumerate  all  the  ad- 
vantages in  uniformity  of  frames  in  each 
apartment. 

I  have  queen  excluders  for  all  my  hives, 
but  don't  always  use  them.  In  fact,  I  don't 
think  I  will  ever  use  them  any  more.  Of 
course  the  queen  goes  up  into  the  combs 
used  for  extracting  purposes,  but  then,  as 
they  aie  all-worker,  and,  as  this  liberty 
given  the  queen  lessens  the  disposition  to 
swarm,  I  let  her  go.  Brood  doesn't  bother 
very  much  in  extracting,  unless  the  combs 
are  very  full  of  brood  and  not  honey  enough 
to  pay  in  them.  In  this  case  they  can  he 
used  to  form  new  colonies,  start  nuclei,  or 
lowered  into  the  brood  nest  where  they  be- 
long. 

Where  the  honey  is  to  be  ripened  in  the 
hive  (and  who  but  the  bees  can  add  the  gilt 
edge)  we  practice  tiering  up,  extracting  only 
after  the  white  honey  is  all  in  and  mostly 
sealed.  Extracted  honey  so  produced  can 
not  be  different  in  any  way  from  the  best 
comb  honey,  and  we  keep  it  so  by  at  once 
running  it  into  our  six  and  one-half  pound 
screw  cap  tiu  «ans,  which  are  sold  to  our 
customers  at  $1.(X)  each. 

But  this  is  not  the  way  the  generality  of 
producers  manage.  Eight  frame  hives  hav- 
ing small  supers  of  same  capacity  that  must 
be  extracted  every  few  days  whether  the 
houey  is  thick  or  thin,  is  the  way  it  is  done 
by  many  ;  and,  worse  still,  this  green  honey 
is  ran  into  cans,  or  barrels,  and  closed  up 
and  placed  in  some  cool  building,  resting 
on  a  floor  near  the  grouiid  ;  or,  worse  still, 
it  often  goes  to  the  cellar,  and,  if  anything 
is  said  about  that  bein^'  a  bad  place  for 
honey,  the  answer  is  :  "  Oh,  my  cellar  is 
perfectly  dry." 


It  is  an  expense  that  not  every  one  seems 
likely  to  incur,  to  have  two  or  three  sets  of 
extracting  supers  and  combs  to  be  used  in 
the  production  of  extracted  honey,  and  it  is 
help  for  these  beginners  or  persons  of  limit- 
ed means,  that  we  must  furnish  now. 

If  hives  are  to  be  used  with  but  a  single 
tier  of  combs  from  which  to  extract,  I 
would  let  them  get  as  well  filled  as  possible 
before  extracting.  If  no  swarming  is  de- 
sired a  day  or  two  of  delay  will  make  trouble. 
Just  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  work  must  be 
done.  Much  of  the  honey  will  be  newly 
gathered  and  thin,  and  should  be  put  in 
clean,  open  top  vessels,  and  placed  in — well, 
the  best  place  I  know  of  is  a  garret,  where 
the  sun  on  the  roof  makes  the  heat  intense 
and  drying.  Not  only  this,  but  some  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  circulation  of  air. 
An  occasional  light  skimming  during  the 
first  few  days  will  remove  the  very  thin  nec- 
tar that  rises  to  the  top. 

Honey  so  treated  will  be  found  to  be 
pretty  well  ripened,  and  although  not  pos- 
sessing the  finest  aroma  and  flavor,  will  give 
general  satisfaction. 

I  agree  with  your  advice  that  honey  to  be 
shipped  should  be  put  in  sixty  pound  screw 
cap  cans. 

Honey  that  has  candied  in  barrels  is  a 
nuisance  unless  one  is  prepared  with  boiler 
and  pipes  for  liquifying  the  honey  as  it  re- 
mains in  the  barrels. 

As  a  section  of  drawn  comb  induces  work 
earlier  in  the  supers,  so  will  a  frame  of 
brood  taken  out  of  the  brood  apartment 
and  inserted  in  the  center  of  the  extracting 
combs  above.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where  queen  excluders  are  used  as  where 
much  drawn  comb  is  used  in  extracting 
supers. 

"Kind  of  hives,  did  you  say?"  Well, 
there  is  too  much  talk  about  kind  of  hives 
for  the  little  difference  in  actual  profit.  I 
use  the  standard  L.  frame,  but  every  spring 
I  get,  by  purchasing  bees,  a  variety  of  shaped 
hives,  deep  and  shallow  frames,  but  these 
things  have  but  little  to  do  with  the  amount 
of  honey  secured.  Expensive  hives  are  not 
needed  in  producing  extracted  honey,  if,  in- 
deed, in  raising  comb  honey.  Why,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  have  some  double  walled  hives 
made  out  of  shoe  boxes,  the  material  of 
which  did  not  cost  over  twenty-five  cents 
each,  and  I'll  put  them  up  against  the  best 
ij;r».(X)  hives  in  the  land,  either  for  comb  or 
extracted  honey.  It  may  not  appear  digni- 
fied, but  I  must  say  it's  all  bosh  to  advise 
expensive  hives  and  outfits  in  the  production 
of  honey  that  must  be  sold  at  the  prices  ob- 
tained tiy  the  masses  of  producers. 

Holliday's  Cove,  W.  Va.,  April  28,  1890. 

Tin  Cans  for  Storing  and  Liquifying  Honey. 

CHALON   FOWLS. 

"Y*^  DITOR  REVIEW.— As  others  will  dis- 
V  if^  cuss  the  best  methods  of  raising  ex- 
jj^i^  tracted  houey,  I  will  confine  myself  to 
a  description  of  my  way  of  storing  the 
honey,  after  it  is  raised. 

I  use  tin  cans  holding  about  eighteen  and 
one-half  gallons,   and  made    a  little  more 
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flaring  than  sap  pails.  They  hold  tiOO  pounds 
of  honey  without  being  quite  full.  They 
cost  $1.25  each.  Mine  have  no  handles,  but 
a  friend  had  some  made  with  good,  stout 
handles,  which  he  thinks  an  improvement. 

Mine  have  one  advantage,  though :  when 
the  honey  is  candied  I  can  roll  them  about 
on  the  floor,  or  up  a  plank  into  the  wagon, 
when  hauling  them  from  the  out-apiary. 
However,  if  handles  are  put  on,  they  should 
be  near  the  top,  so  the  cans  can  still  be  nested 
when  not  in  use.  I  cover  them  by  tying  a 
thin  cloth  over  the  top,  then  if  there  is  any 
thin  honey  mixed  in,  it  will  rise  to  the  top 
and  flnish  ripening  in  the  warm  air  in  the 
honey  house. 

When  I  wish  to  liquify  the  honey,  to  put  it 
up  for  the  market,  I  have  a  bottomless  box 
three  or  four  inches  deep  that  I  put  in  an 
empty  can,  set  in  a  full  one,  put  the  whole 
on  the  stove,  and  fill  the  outside  one  with 
water.  The  honey  soon  melts,  as  there  is 
hot  water  under  and  all  around  it.  When 
entirely  melted  it  is  dipped  off  into  another 
can  provided  with  a  gate.  Thus  I  liquify 
200  pounds  at  a  time,  and  I  think  it  much 
better  than  to  liquify  it  in  the  same  package 
in  which  it  is  to  be  sold. 

I  have  used  these  cans  for  several  years 
with  increasing  satisfaction,  and  anyone  who 
has  ever  dug  candied  honey  out  of  a  barrel, 
in  order  to  melt  it,  will  appreciate  their  con- 
venience. As  noted  in  your  "leader,"  can- 
died honey  will  retain  its  flavor  for  years. 
The  danger  in  losing  the  flavor  lies  in  expos- 
ure to  the  air  in  nwUhuj,  and  afterwards. 
To  obviate  this  it  should  be  sealed  up  imme- 
diately, while  hot. 


Obeelin,  O., 


May  1,  1890. 


The    "Best  Hive"    for    Raising    Extracted 
Honey ;  Necessity  of  Furnishing  a  Good 
Article ;  Storing,  Liquifying  and  Sell- 
ing ;  A  Better  Extractor  Needed. 

JAMES   HEDDON. 

^  H  my,  how  busy  I  am  !  Four  thousand 
'  «^  things  to  think  of,   and  this  topic, 
'//  great  enough  for  columns  more  than 
you  can  afford  to  give  each  of  us,  and 
what  shall  I  say  'i 

Well,  the  first  thing  I  will  say  is  that,  as 
usual,  you  have  voiced  my  sentiments  almost 
exactly  in  your  leader  in  last  issue.  The 
fact  is,  Brother  Hutchinson,  you  and  I  work 
so  very  nearly  alike,  preferring  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  implements  all  over  the 
apiary,  that  you  knock  me  out  every  time 
with  your  introductory  article  in  the  previous 
number.  I  cannot  get  a  chance  to  quarrel 
with  you,  and  I  can  quarrel  out  a  new  thought 
in  better  shape  than  in  any  other  way.  I 
guess  I  am  more  of  a  controversialist  than 
an  essayist. 

Well,  I  will  take  what  you  have  said  to  he 
true,  and  I  will  guess  that  a  good  many  of 
our  brothers  will  say  good  and  true  things 
which  I  might  as  well  leave  out,  and  1  will 
try  and  make  my  article  short  by  saying 
something  that  others  may  not  think  of. 


In  the  first  place,  although  you  have  not 
mentioned  it,  I  know  that  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  my  divisible  brood  chamber 
hive  is  just  about  the  only  hive  completely 
adapted  to  the  production  of  extracted  honey 
in  the  largest  quantity,  of  the  best  quality 
and  with  the  least  labor.  This  is  because  all 
the  sections  are  shallow,  so  that  the  tiering 
plan,  saving  the  bees  from  capping  the 
honey,  yet  getting  it  thoroughly  ripened, 
works  to  a  T, 

The  next  and  most  valuable  point,  and  one 
which  I  have  noted  in  my  circulars,  is  that 
we  put  on  and  off  our  supers  so  quickly  that 
robbers,  when  abroad,  cannot  get  a  taste, 
thus  saving  that  annoyance  and  three-quar- 
ters of  the  time  ordinarily  spent,  (yes,  more 
than  that),  and  the  shallow  frames  can  be 
uncapped  wherever  any  sealing  has  taken 
place  ;  that  is,  the  same  amount  of  surface 
can  be  uncapped  with  much  less  labor  than 
can  be  done  with  deeper  frames,  and  the 
beauty  of  it  is  that  we  have  no  more  work 
to  do  among  the  bees  in  the  sun  than  we  do 
with  comb  honey,  and  right  here  is  a  great 
innovation  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  rais- 
ing extracted  honey.  The  bane  of  that  busi- 
ness has  been  the  shaking  and  brushing  of 
bees  out  in  the  sun.  Now,  we  have  got  it  all 
in  doors.  We  have  got  it  where  we  can 
manipulate  our  outside  work  many  times 
faster,  and  cheaper  labor  can  be  employed 
to  do  the  work  inside  with  very  little  practice. 

Now  as  regards  the  quality  of  extracted 
honey.  I  could  hit  you  for  getting  right 
on  to  my  hobby  horse.  As  you  know,  I  have 
sold  all  my  extracted  honey  for  several  years 
past  to  bee  keepers,  men  who  knew  the  im- 
portance of  always  keeping  their  home  mar- 
ket supplied  with  A.  No.  1  honey,  but  who 
did  not  raise  enough  to  supply  it.  I  have 
sold  the  honey  at  a  very  low  figure,  but  I 
could  afford  to  do  it,  for  I  got  my  cash  with 
the  order.  Then  I  shipped  an  article  that 
the  honey  producer,  one  who  is  a  good  judge, 
kneui  was  superior.  He  sold  it  to  his  cus- 
tomers, and  after  that  transaction  took  place, 
I  had  him  for  a  customer  every  time.  In 
not  one  place  in  fifty  could  he  get  as  good  an 
article ;  honey  as  thoroughly  ripened,  rich 
and  with  as  good  body. 

My  bees  thoroughly  ripen  my  honey,  and 
they  do  not  cap  over  more  than  one-third  of 
it  at  that,  and  it  is  thoroughly  ripe.  It  is 
placed  in  the  same  jacketed  tin  cans,  screwed 
up  tight  and  put  in  the  cellar.  Why  in  the 
cellar  'i  Because  it  is  the  coolest  place  I  can 
find.  "  But  it  is  damp,"  some  one  says.  Of 
course  it  is  damp ;  any  cool  place  will  be 
damp  whether  it  is  in  the  cellar  or  in  the 
clouds.  You  cannot  find  a  cool  place  in  the 
heat  of  summer  and  not  have  it  damp  unless 
you  have  it  air  tight.  But  who  cares  for 
dampness  ?  The  cans  are  sealed  air  tight, 
remember  ;  there  is  the  point. 

Now  in  this  same  big  ^tone  cellar  under 
my  honey  house,  I  have  an  Acorn  stove, 
joint  and  a  half  high.  In  the  upper  half 
joint  I  have  a  coil  of  incli  gas  pipe  running 
three  and  one-half  times  around  the  stove  on 
the  inside.  ( )ne  end  comes  out  just  below 
the  iron  frame  at  the:  top  and  the  other  eight 
inches  lower  down.  They  go  right  up 
through  the  floor  of  the  honey  house  into  a 
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tank  inside  of  a  large  wooden  box.  This 
tank  contains  water.  Now,  sir,  you  start  a 
fire  in  this  stove,  put  in  a  chunk  and  close  it 
up  just  as  though  you  were  going  to  fix  a 
stove  in  your  house  to  keep  tire  all  night. 
Put  in  fourteen  of  these  tin  cans  holding 
fifty-eight  pounds,  net,  each,  shut  down  the 
lid  to  the  box  and  go  about  your  business. 
In  about  twelve  hours  this  honey  will  be 
perfectly  clear  ;  all  of  the  grain  out  of  it,  no 
froth,  no  discoloration,  no  change  in  tiavor, 
everything  perfect  and  the  honey  ready  to 
ship.  This  arrangement  cost  me  about  ,$40, 
and  it  is  worth  1440  and  more  too. 

Now  about  the  extractor.  There  never  has 
been  an  extractor  made  that  is  fit  for  a  bee 
keeper  to  use,  running  business  on  as  large 
a  scale  as  I  do.  If  our  honey  extractors  were 
knitting  machines,  they  would  not  take  the 
first  stitch.  They  would  not  come  anywhere 
near  it.  Not  one  of  them,  not  even  the  best, 
is  made  of  material  half  good  enough,  nor 
is  the  workmanship  anywhere  near  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Probably  both  are  good  enough 
for  the  pi'ice,  but  the  honey  producer,  who 
does  business  on  anything  like  an  extensive 
scale,  cannot  afford  for  a  moment  to  use  a 
cheap  extractor.  It  is  the  dearest  thing  he 
ever  did.  If  I  had  time,'  and  wanted  to 
invent  everything  in  the  line  of  bee  keepers' 
supplies,  I  could  go  at  it  and  get  up  an  ex- 
tractor that  would  stop  almost  at  will, 
would  reverse  the  combs  without  stopping  the 
motion  of  the  machine  at  all,  would  take 
four  Langstroth  combs  in  its  four  baskets, 
or  eight  of  the  combs  for  my  new  hive  in  the 
same  four  baskets,  just  as  we  are  now  using 
in  the  Stanley  automatic.  That  is  a  good 
extractor  as  compared  with  others,  l)ut  com- 
pared with  what  it  ought  to  be  it  is  a  regular 
rattle  trap.  It  is  all  the  time  getting  out  of 
order,  and  keeps  us  putting  it  in,  of  course. 

Well,  well,  I  have  spun  this  out  longer  than 
I  intended  to,  and  will  dry  up  right  here. 


DowAGiAO,  Mich., 


May  3,  1890. 


C.   0.   Perrine's    Scheme :    Why   It   Failed ; 

Large  Profits  in  Getting  Bees  From 

the  South. 

F.    GBABBE. 

I  HERE  has  been  so  much  said  in  the 
Review  by  those  who  know  a  part  and 
guess  the  remainder  of  the  history  of 
C.  ().  Perrine's  migratory  expedition 
of  1878,  that  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  myself 
to  set  at  rest  many  rumors,  errors  and  mis- 
statements made  by  misinformed  corres- 
pondents. 

First,  it  is  conceded  that  the  expedition 
was  a  financial  failure.  A  writer  in  the  Sep- 
tember No.  of  1889,  stated  that  "Mr.  Perrine 
and  Grabbe  were  taking  things  coolly  in 
New  Orleans  when  it  was  of  vital  importance 
that  the  expedition  should  be  on  its  north- 
ward way." 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  Mr.  Perrine  to 
take  anything  coolly.  Industrious,  energet- 
ic ;  the  man  who  began  the  honey  business 


in  Chicago  years  since  with  a  peddler's 
basket  on  his  arm,  and  worked  up  an  annual 
sale  of  honey,  maple  syrup,  etc.,  of  about 
.f:M),000  yearly,  displayed  in  the  inception 
and  promotion  of  the  migratory  expedition 
the  sarne  driving  originality  that  had  signal- 
ized his  past.  He  had  been  preparing  for 
the  expedition  for  over  a  year.  He  had  vis- 
ited France,  Italy,  and  other  places  aViroad 
and  at  home,  to  consult  with  the  most  suc- 
cessful bee  keepers  ;  and  in  1877,  with  faith 
in  his  own  ability  and  ample  capital,  he 
made  arrangements  at  New  Orleans  to  solve 
the  great  problem  of  migratory  bee-keeping. 

But  for  unforseeu  and  unavoidable  acci- 
dents and  delays,  that  expedition  would  cer- 
tainly have  demonstrated  the  entire  feasibil- 
ity of  Mr.  Perrine's  theories.  The  plan  was 
to  be  ready  to  leave  New  Orleans  the  last  of 
March,  when  the  bees  had  about  completed 
storing  surplus  from  the  willow  bloom,  and, 
moving  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  per  night, 
advancing  with  the  blooming  vegetation,  and 
foraging  days,  until  the  vicinity  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn,,  would  be  reached,  about  sixty-five 
days  later,  foraging  the  entire  voyage. 

Unfortunately  the  second  bee-barge  was 
not  completed  on  time.  It  was  not  until 
May  14,  about  forty -five  days  late,  that  the 
two  barges  and  tow  started  north  with  about 
800  colonies  of  bees  on  board.  By  this  time 
the  white  clover  was  in  bloom  near  St.  Louis. 
About  seventy  miles  above  New  Orleans 
there  was  a  serious  break  down  and  some 
machinery  had  to  be  sent  back  to  New  Or- 
leans for  repairs.  This  caused  a  delay  of 
several  days.  Near  Baton  Rouge  several 
days  more  were  lost  by  a  break  down.  The 
resistance  of  the  current,  too,  between  the 
bluffs,  was.  too  great,  and,  as  the  tow  boat 
was  of  inadequate  power  the  barges  were 
abandoned  about  ;W  miles  from  New  Or- 
leans, the  bees  transferred  to  the  steamboat 
and  run  up  the  river  near  St.  Peters,  Mo., 
about  forty  miles  above  St.  Louis.  The 
season  being  too  far  advanced,  the  bees  were 
landed,  and  a  fair  crop  of  honey  gathered  in 
the  fall  from  Spanish  needles. 

The  test  was  not  a  fair  one,  and  the' 
$120,000  sunk  in  the  enterprise  proved  to  Mr. 
Perrine,  at  least,  that,  with  an  early  start 
and  proper  facilities,  the  enterprise  would 
have  been  a  success. 

Since  then  I  have  been  getting  through 
from  New  (Orleans  from  D.  McKenzie  Camp 
Parapet,  La.,  (near  New  Orleans),  populous 
colonies.  Several  shipments  being  made 
during  the  month  of  May.  The  swarms  are 
transferred  to  shipping  cases,  well  ventilated, 
and  they  arrive  here,  in  Libertyville,  in 
about  six  days.  The  journey  does  not  de- 
stroy unhatched  brood,  as  I  have  had  many 
cast  large  natural  swarms  about  ten  days 
after  their  arrival,  and  store  some  surplus 
honey  from  apple  blossoms.  All  bees  I  have 
had  shipped  from  New  Orleans  during  the 
month  of  May  have  paid  me  about  seventy- 
five  per  cent  over  the  bees  wintered  here  in 
northern  111,  With  a  good  season  here  I  can 
realize  100  per  cent  by  the  migratory  system 
above  the  ordinary  bee  keeping  in  northern 
Illinois, 


Libertyville,  111, 


April  3,  1890. 
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Heat  and  Its  Conduction. 

B.  COKNEIL. 

J'EAT,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted, and  the  value  of  different 
materials  as  conductors,  form  a  topic 
of  much  importance  to  bee  keepers.  There 
is  no  season  when  heat  does  not  have  some 
bearing  upon  apiculture,  and  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  laying  before  our  readers  some  of  the 
correspondence  and  extracts  sent  us  by  Mr. 

Corneil : — 

Lindsay,  April  9th,  1890. 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson  : 

Deae  Sik, — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  tlie 
4th  inst.,  I  have  to  say  that,  as  the  time  for 
making  up  the  Review  is  probably  short,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  you  might  not  have 
time  to  procure  the  works  to  which  I  might 
have  more  concisely  referred  you,  so  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  make  the  extracts  which 
it  seemed  to  me  you  need,  and  I  think  you 
will  now  be  able  to  '•  speak  by  the  book." 

I  have  underlined  the  most  important 
parts  in  the  extract  from  Tyndall,  and  these 
cover  the  case  exactly.  The  only  other  mod- 
ifying circumstance  besides  the  nature  of 
tlie  material,  is  the  quality  of  transmitting 
tlie  moistuTe  instead  of  retaining  it.  Cork 
dust  and  sheep's  wool  are  ahead  in  this 
respect.  Perhaps  you  will  notice  that  the 
table  from  Schumann's  work  places  cork 
dust  lower  as  a  non-conductor  than  is  done 
by  Cheshire  or  the  compiler  in  the  table  in 
the  Eucy'  Britt.  1  am  of  the  opinion  that, 
unless  the  figure  given  by  Schumann  refers 
to  a  solid  plate  of  cork,  as  I  believe  it  does, 
he  is  mistaken. 

I  have  great  faith  in  straw.  I  have  sixty- 
two  hives  having  walls  of  straw  a  little  over 
one  inch  thick.  Most  of  them  are  lined  with 
carpet-felt  paper  three  plies  thick,  and  in- 
side of  that  a  sheet  of  wood  ^s  inch  tliick. 
I  have  forty  others  with  an  outside  shell  of 
%  pine,  l^^fj  inch  cork,  and  the  same  lining 
as  the  straw.  I  believe  I  have  the  warmest 
hives  in  America  without  their  being  cum- 
bersome. See  the  tallies  on  the  non-con- 
ductivity of  blotting  paper. 

By  the  way,  the  reporter  at  the  "  Interna- 
tional "  makes  me  talk  aVjout  having  hive 
walls  thick.  I  didn't  say  that.  I  said  by 
having  them  warm  enough,  a  very  different 
thing.  And  in  my  paper,  page  12,  report, 
there  is  a  typographical  error  in  the  first 
line,  first  column,  page  13,  "  zinc "  was 
"  pine  "  in  the  paper.  The  A.  B.  J.  and  the 
C.  B.  J.  both  have  the  error,  but  the  Guide, 
using  a  copy  from  the  type  writer,  made 
simultaneously,  has  it  correctly  stated. 
These  errors  are  eclipsed,  however,  by  the 
committee  who  reported  on  exhibits,  when 
they  said  I  exhibited  part  of  a  hive  made  of 
"  wired '^  straw.  There  was  no  "wire" 
about  it.  It  was  sewed  with  cane.  I  pur- 
posed correcting  these  errors  in  the  A.  B.  J. 
and  C.  B.  ./.,  but  neglected  doing  so. 

Hoping  the  extracts  I  enclose  herewith 
will  be  about  what  you  require,  I  am,  dear 
sir,  Yours  truly, 

S.  COKNEIIi. 


FBOM     "heat    as     a     MODE     OF     MOTION,"     BY 
JOHN    TYNDALL,  F.  B.  S.,  PAGE   24(5. 

"  The  indefatigable  Rumford  made  an 
elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  the  con- 
ductivities of  the  substances  used  in  clothing. 
His  method  was  this :  A  mercurial  thermom- 
etor  was  suspended  in  the  axis  of  a  cylindri- 
cal glass  tube  ending  with  a  globe,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  center  of  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  occupied  the  center  of  the 
globe  ;  the  space  between  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  globe  and  the  bulb  were  filled 
with  the  substance  whose  conductive  power 
was  to  be  determined ;  the  instrument  was 
then  heated  in  boiling  water  and  afterwards 
being  plunged  into  a  freezing  mixture  of 
pounded  ice  and  salt,  the  times  of  cooling 
down  185°  Fah.  were  noted.  They  are  re- 
corded in  the  following  table  : — 
Surrounded  with  Seconds. 

Twisted  silk 917 

Fine  lint 1032 

Cotton  wool 104G 

Sheep'' s  ivuol 1018 

Raw  silk 1264 

Beaver's  fur 1296 

Eider  down i:*."! 

Hare's  fur 1312 

Wood  ashes 927 

Charcoal 937 

Lampblack 1117 

Page  247.  The  transimssion  of  heat  is 
pouwrfulhj  injiuenced  by  the  mechanical 
state  of  tlie  body  throwjii  wJiich  it  jiasses. 
The  raw  and  tivisfed  silk  of  Rumford^ s  table 
illustrates  this.  *  *  *  *  Through  trans- 
parent rock  salt  heat  is  copiously  conducted, 
tlirouyh  conunon  salt  rei-y  feebbj.  I  have 
here  some  asbestos,  which  is  composed  of 
certain  sillicates  in  a  fibrous  condition  :  I 
place  it  on  my  hand  and  on  it  place  a  red  hot 
iron  ball ;  you  see  I  can  support  the  ball 
without  inconvenience.  The  asbestos  intei'- 
cepts  the  heat.  That  this  division  of  the 
sid>stance  should  interfere  icith  the  trans- 
mission might  reasonably  be  inferred  :  for 
heat  being  motion,  anything  which  disturbs 
the  continuity  of  the  molecular  chain  along 
which  tlie  motion  is  conveyed  )nust  affect  the 
transmission.  In  the  case  of  the  asbestos 
the  fibers  of  the  silicates  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  spaces  of  air  :  to  propagate 
itself  therefore  the  motion  has  to  pass  from 
the  silicate  to  the  air,  a  very  light  body,  and 
again  from  the  air  to  the  silicate,  a  very 
heavy  body  ;  and  it  is  e(tsy  to  see  that  the 
transmission  of  motion  tlirough  this  compos- 
ite tejcture  must  be  rerij  iniperfect.  In  the 
case  of  an  animal's  fur  this  is  more  especially 
the  case  ;  for  here  not  only  do  the  spaces  of 
air  intervene  between  the  hairs,  /;!(^  the  hairs 
them.<<elves,  unlike  the  fibers  of  the  ai^bestos, 
are  very  bad  conductors. 

From  Manual  of  Heating  and  Ventilation, 
by  F.  Schumann,  page  r^7  : 

CONDUCTING   POWER   OF   MATERIALS. 

Value  of  C.  being  the  units  of  heat  trans- 
mitted per  hour  per  square  foot  of  a  plate  of 
the  material  one  inch  thick,  the  two  sur- 
faces differing  in  temperature  one  degree. 
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Units. 

C  =  Copper  515. 

•'    "    Iron 293. 

"    "    Zinc 225. 

"    "    Lead 113. 

"   "    Marble,  grey,  fine  grained 28. 

"   "        "         wliite,  coarse  grained. .  22.4 

'*   "    Stone,  calcareous,  tine 16.7 

"    "        "  "  ordinary 13.7 

"   "    Glass (>.() 

"   "    Brick-work,  baked  clay 4.83 

"   "    Plaster,  ordinary 3.86 

"   "    Oak,  perpendicular  to  the  fibres    1.75 
"   "    Walnut,        "  "     "        "        1.4 

"   "    Gutta  percha 1.38 

"   "    India  rubber 1.37 

'♦   "    Brick  dust,  sifted 1.3:5 

"   "    Coke,  pulverized 1.29 

"   "    Cork 1.15 

"    "    Chalk,  in  powder 0.869 

"    "    Charcoal  of  wood,  powdered. ...     0.636 

"    "    Straw,  cJiopped 0.563 

"    "    Coal,  small,  sifted 0..'i47 

"    "    Wood  ashes 0..531 

"    "    Mahoganij  saw  dust 0.523 

"   "    Canvas  of  hemp,  new 0.418 

"   "    Calico,new 0.492 

"   "    AVriting  paper,  white, 0.346 

"   "    Cotton  or  sheep's  wool 0.323 

"    "    Eider  down 0.314 

"    "    Blottinij  jjaper,  (/rcii 0.247 

"    "    Stagnant  air.  ^ .\  . .'. 0.300 

"    "    Double  windows  when  the  glass 

is  not  less  than  2  inches  apart    3.600 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  a  Table 
of  Thermal  Conductivities  in  an  article  on 
Heat  by  Wm.  Thompson,  in  the  Encyclopae- 
dia Brittanica.  Copper  being  a  good  con- 
ductor amongst  the  metals,  is  taken  at 
nearly  unity  : 

Copper 0.96 

Iron 0.20 

Air 0.000049 

Water 0.002 

Fir,  across  fiber : 0.00026 

Wood  generally 0.0005 

Cork 0.000029 

Writing  paper 0.000119 

Grey  paper,  unsized 0.000094 

Calico,  new 0.000139 

Wool,  carded,  all  de^isities, 0.000122 

Finely  carded  wool 0.000111 

Eider  down 0.000108 

From  this  table  we  see  that  water  conducts 
four  times  as  much  heat  as  wood,  and  so 
any  of  the  materials  will  conduct  heat  more 
readily  when  wet.  This  table  bears  out 
Cheshire's  statement  that  air  conducts  near- 
ly two  and  one-half  times  as  much  heat  as 
cork.  Solid  wood  conducts  about  ten  times 
as  much  as  stagnant  air. 

COMMENTS     ON     THE    MARKED     PARAGRAPH     IN 
MR.  DOOLITTLe's   ARTICLE. 

"  Numerous  dead  air  spaces  in  a  five  inch 
wall,  etc."    This  is  true. 

"His  sawdust  packing  is  little,  if  any, 
better  than  a  solid  wall."  This  is  a  mistake, 
assuming  that  the  sawdust  keeps  dry.  See 
extract  from  Tyndall  "  The  transmission  of 
heat,  etc." 

Mr.  D.  may  be  correct  about  the  superior- 
ity of  straw,  not  entirely  on  account  of  the 


reasons  he  gives,  but  because  as  Poppleton 
puts  it,  its  "affinity"  for  moisture  is  not  so 
great,  and,  if  it  is  tightly  packed,  I  know  it 
will  retain  heat  better  than  a  '^^  board  hive. 
Poppleton's  article  in  the  Sept.  Review  is 
sound  and  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of 
Rumf ord  and  Tyndall. 

I  think  there  is  as  much  to  be  gained  by 
having  a  good  transmitter  (not  absorbent) 
of  moisture  as  there  is  in  the  non-conduc- 
tivity of  the  material.  In  this  respect  it 
seems  to  me  that  cork  dust  is  away  ahead  of 
everything  else  available  to  bee  keepers.  I 
have  packed  with  it  year  after  year  and  the 
only  wet  stuff  would  be  a  little  next  to  the 
bottom  board.  I  have  one  of  Jones'  palace 
hives  packed  with  1}4  inches  of  Sawdust. 
In  the  latter  part  of  winter  I  took  off  the 
bottom  of  the  packed  walls  and  found  the 
sawdust  frozen  solid  about  two  thirds  of  the 
way  up.  It  is  too  much  of  a  retainer  of 
moisture  to  be  good. 

The  finer  the  mechanical  division  of  a 
substance,  provided  it  is  not  packed  too 
tight,  the  warmer — vide  raw  and  twisted  silk. 

Lindsay,  Ont.,  Canada,        April  9,  1890. 

What  is  needed  for  the  walls  of  a  hive  is 
some  material  that  will  gradually  absorb 
heat,  but  not  moisture.  What  is  needed  is  a 
sort  of  caloric  balance  wheel.  Something 
that  will  store  up  the  heat  from  the  bees  or 
the  sun,  then  gradually  give  up  this  heat 
when  there  comes  a  cold  snap  or  a  frosty 
night.  AVe  can  see  now  why  a  chaff  hive 
protects  the  bees  from  the  heat  of  the  July 
sun.  It  absorbs  the  heat  during  the  day, 
and  gives  it  up  at  night.  It  will  be  seen 
that  water  is  a  most  excellent  conductor  of 
heat ;  hence  the  material  used  for  packing 
must  not  only  be  one  that  is  a  poor  conduc- 
tor of  heat,  but  one  that  is  also  a  poor 
absorbent  of  water.  Cork  dust  fills  the  bill. 
If  we  could  have  hives  surrounded  with  this 
permanently,  without  making  them  too 
clumsy  or  too  expensive,  we  should  be  quite 
inclined  to  give  them  a  trial. 

Apropos  with  this  subject  of  heat  and  its 
conduction,  we  notice  that  the  Gwide  copied 
our  extract  from  Cheshire  upon  "  Chaff  ver- 
sus Dead  (?)  Air."  Following  it  is  a  short 
editorial  from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing :  "  We  think  there  would  not  be  so  great 
a  difference  manifested  if  the  walls  had  been 
lined  with  waxed  paper  ;  it  is  the  pores 
through  the  wood  that  caused  the  circulation 
and  escape  of  the  heat.  With  a  good  job 
with  our  air  tight  chambers  between  the 
walls  we  still  think  there  would  be  good  re- 
sults obtained."  That  an  outer  and  an  inner 
wall,  enclosing  au  air  space,  is  vastly  super- 
ior to  a  single  wall,  as  a  protection  against 
cold,  no  one  disputes ;  but  it  cannot  begin 
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to  compare  with  a  similar  arrangemient 
having  the  space  filled  with  some  non-con- 
ducting material  broken  into  small  frag- 
ments. Poor  carpentry,  leaving  cracks  for 
the  escape  of  the  warmed  air,  would  make 
matters  worse  where  no  packing  was  used, 
but,  even  if  the  enclosed  space  were  air 
tight,  there  would  still  remain  the  circulation 
of  the  air  inside  the  walls.  The  rising  of  the 
warmed  air  where  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  inner  wall,  and  a  falling  of  the  air  cooled 
by  its  contact  with  the  outer  wall.  Packing 
puts  an  end  to  this  circulation,  producing 
spaces  in  which  the  air  is  practically  dead. 
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ABE    THE    DISCUSSIONS    IN    THE     BEVIEW    CON- 
DUCTED   FAIELY  ? 

Years  ago,  when  we  commenced  selling 
queens,  if  a  customer  complained  in  an  un- 
kind manner,  we  scarcely  slept  the  next  two 
or  three  nights.  We  have  since  learned  that 
to  one  in  business  such  things  will  come,  but 
we  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage  when  an 
unkind  word  or  an  insinuation  of  unfairness 
does  not /i  («/•#;  nor  do  we  wish  to.  For  in- 
stance, we  received,  a  few  days  ago,  a  postal 
from  which  we  copy  the  following:  "Back 
numbers  of  the  Review  to  hand  all  right, 
but  I  fail  to  see  why  the  issue  of  January, 
1889  is  of  more  value  than  the  other  numbers, 
unless  it  is  as  an  advertising  medium  for 
booming  the  sale  of  a  certain  hive."  The 
increased  price  is  not  put  upon  this  issue 
because  of  its  contents,  but  because  the  de- 
mand for  it  has  been  so  great  that  the  sup- 
ply is  almost  exhausted.  When  it  became 
known  that  a  number  of  the  Review  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  "Hives,"  the  de- 
mand for  it  was  unusual.  Why  this  desire  to 
'  'see  what  the  Review  says  "  about  hives,  un- 
less it  is  because  the  views  of  the  best  men  are 
secured,  and  all  topics  discussed  fairly  ?  Our 
correspondent  seems  displeased  because  the 
discussion  about  hives    pointed  out  some- 


what clearly  the  most  desirable  points  need- 
ed in  a  bee-hive.  What  is  the  use  of  discus- 
sions, unless  they  lead  to  decisions  ?  Each 
discussion  is  open  to  all,  and  no  article  has 
ever  been  rejected  because  its  author's  views 
were  in  opposition  to  our  own.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  often  taken  especial  pains  to 
secure  correspondence  from  those  who  would 
be  our  opponents  in  argument.  If  anyone 
thinks  that  any  discussion  in  the  Review 
has  been  one-sided,  or  the  decisions  unfair, 
we  hasten  to  say  that  its  columns  are  open 
to  further  hearing.  Any  additional  argu- 
ments— any  corrections  or  suggestion — will 
be  more  than  welcome.  The  Review  courts 
the  fullest  discussion  and  investigation,  and 
honestly  desires  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  It 
is  true  that  it  has  views  of  its  own  (and  the 
supply  trade  has  been  avoided  purposely 
that  they  may  be  unbiased)  and  it  expresses 
them  freely ;  but  it  accords  to  others  the 
same  privilege.  It  was  upon  this  platform 
that  the  Review  was  born  ;  upon  it  it  has 
lived  and  prospered ;  and  when  its  editor 
finds  the  adoption  of  some  other  platform 
necessary  to  success,  "he'll  none  of  it;"  and 
turn  his  energies  once  more  to  the  produc- 
tion of  honey. 

"  If  on  Truth's  golden  door 
You  still  can  write  :  '  I've  wronged  no  man,' 

A  king  could  write  no  more." 


THE   BEVIEW   OUGHT   TO   BE   LABGEE. 

It  is  now  the  7th  day  of  May,  and  we  al 
ready  have  in  type  more  matter  than  can  be 
put  into  this  issue,  even  after  we  have  added 
four  extra  pages,  while  we  still  have  on  hand 
articles  from  Poppleton  and  the  "Rambler," 
and  expect  to  yet  receive  contributions  from 
others.  Very  much  against  our  will,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  let  the  "  Extracted  Honey  " 
discussion  run  over  into  the  next  issue. 

The  Review  has  grown  to  be,  practically, 
a  twenty-page  iiaper.  It  has  made  this 
growth  of  itseJf;  That  is,  in  spite  of  our 
cutting,  trimming,  condensing  and  boiling 
down,  it  has  actually  forced  this  growth. 
Even  with  twenty  pages,  especially  at  this 
season  of  the  year  when  there  is  such  a  run 
of  advertising,  we  feel  cramped  for  room  ; 
and,  as  the  months  go  by,  the  conviction  is 
being  forced  upon  us  that  the  Review 
ought  to  be  still /(/rger.  In  fact,  wehaveabout 
decided  that,  with  the  beginning  of  another 
year, — but  no,  we  will  not  anticipate  nor 
make  promises.  We  have,  however,  given 
an  inkling  of  our  thoughts. 
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Correspondents,  subscribers,,  advertisers, 
friends,  most  sincerely  do  we  thank  you  all 
for  helping  us  to  make  the  Review  what  it  is. 


THE     FOLLY    OF    CUTTING    PRICES. 

In  the  April  Guide,  Bro.  Hill  has  a  well 
written  editorial  upon  the  folly  of  cutting 
prices  on  apiarian  goods.  Every  little  while 
some  man  imagines  that  there  is  a  small 
fortune  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods, 
and  at  it  he  goes.  To  secure  trade,  prices 
are  cut.  Others  must,  or  do,  follow  suit. 
Then,  to  avoid  loss,  the  wits  are  set  to  work 
cheapening  the  goods.  Cheaper  help  and 
materials  must  be  employed.  The  result  is 
an  era  of  cheapness  that  is  of  no  real  benefit 
to  anyone.  Even  Bro.  Root,  of  Gleanings, 
who  makes  quite  a  hobby  of  cheap  goods 
and  low  prices,  found  the  price  of  sections 
going  too  low  last  winter  to  suit  him  ;  and, 
by  correspondence  with  other  manufacturers, 
was  instrumental  in  keeping  the  price  of 
one-piece  sections  from  sinking  below  $3.00. 
Although  a  little  foreign,  perhaps,  to  this 
subject,  we  wish,  as  an  illustration,  to  refer 
to  the  Bingham  smoker.  Its  manufacturer 
enjoyes  the  protectioii  afforded  by  a  patent. 
He  can  go  ahead  and  use  the  best  materials, 
do  the  work  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  put  the  smoker  upon  the  market  at  a 
fair  profit;  with  no  fear  that  some  Tom, 
Dick,  or  Harry  will  come  out  with  "  Bing- 
ham smokers  at  fifty  cents." — smokers  that 
would  go  "  rackelty  shackelty "  within  a 
year.  In  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  good 
articles  at  a  living  profit  there  is  some 
comfort ;  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
a  laudable  pride  ;  it  arouses  one's  best  fac- 
ulties. To  cut  prices  is  something  requiring 
no  skill,  and  is  an  operation  of  which  no 
one  need  feel  proud.  This  cutting  of  prices, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  the  supply  dealers 
alone  ;  it  has  also  become  the  bane  bee-jour- 
nalism. Subscription  rates  have  been  cut 
down  until  the  number  of  journals,  that 
could  maintain  their  existence  independent 
of  the  supply  business,  is  exceedingly  small. 
Instead  of  attempting  competition  through 
superiority ;  using  new  type,  fine  paper, 
good  ink,  doing  superior  press  work,  and, 
above  all,  securing  the  most  valuable  infor- 
mation, there  has  been  too  much  cutting  of 
prices  and  its  attendeut  competition  of 
cheapness.  When  an  intelligent  bee-keeper 
finds  a  journal  to  his  liking,  one  of  real  ben- 


efit in  his  business,  he  does  not  cast  it  aside 
because  the  price  is  a  few  paltry  dimes  more 
than  that  of  some  "cheap  "  paper.  We  are 
happy  to  say  that  the  price  of  the  Review 
includes  a  fair  profit ;  were  it  otherwise,  the 
price  would  be  raised  immediately. 


COMFOKTS  AND  CONVENIENCES   IN   THE   APIAEY. 

By  these  we  mean  those  things  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  success,  but  that  serve  to 
render  more  smooth  and  pleasant  the  some- 
what "thorny"  path  trodden  by  the  bee- 
keeper. To  illustrate  :  Gleanings  lately 
gave  a  description  of  a  cart  used  by  H.  R. 
Boardman  in  carrying  bees  to  and  from  the 
cellar  or  about  the  yard.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  even  lifting  the  hives  to  place  them 
on  the  cart ;  it  picks  them  up  itself,  or  can 
be  made  to.  Gleanings  also  described, 
some  time  ago,  a  device  used  by  J.  A.  Green 
for  opening  the  honey  house  door  by  simply 
stepping  upon  a  pedal.  When  both  hands 
and  a,rms  are  occupied  with  tools,  a  case  of 
honey,  or  something  of  this  sort,  such  an 
arrangement  is  quite  a  comfort.  Ernest 
Root  has  mentioned  having  a  spring  bottom 
oil  can  filled  with  kerosene  to  squirt  on  the 
fuel  in  the  smoker  when  "firing  up."  Sup- 
pose we  have  a  number  of  the  Review  devo- 
ted to  an  enumeration  and  description  of 
these  little  comforts.  Let's  begin  with  the 
bee-keeper  himself,  or  rather  with  his  cloth- 
ing, as  his  comfort  is  largely  dependent 
upon  this.  To  begin  at  the  feet,  we  prefer, 
when  there  is  much  shaking  and  brushing  of 
bees  to  be  done,  to  wear  very  light  calf  skin 
boots  with  the  trousers  tucked  inside.  When 
shoes  are  worn  the  trousers  must  be  tucked 
inside  the  stockings  (which  looks  so  out- 
landish) or  else  "  dose  innocent  pees  vas 
grawling  mine  drousers  among,"  which  be- 
gets a  feeling  far  from  comfortable.  We 
don't  believe  in  sacraficing  very  much  com- 
fort for  the  sake  of  appearances,  but  ive 
couldn't  be  comfortable  working  day  after 
day  tricked  out  like  a  clown  or  a  scare-crow. 
When  the  grass  is  wet,  we  wear  rubViers  over 
the  boots.  In  the  heat  of  the  working  sea- 
son, we  wear  heavy  linen  trousers,  a  white 
cotton  shirt,  and  a  straw  hat.  We  have  seen 
the  wearing  of  light  woolen  clothing  recom- 
mended, but  have  never  given  it  a  trial. 
Ernest  Root  mentions  the  comfort  he  has 
derived  from  the  wearing  of  light   under 
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clothing,  part  -woolen.  But  he  does  not  per- 
spire freely,  and  this  under  clothing  absorbs 
and  retains  the  persperation,  keeping  the 
skin  moist.  With  us  it  is  the  reverse.  We 
perspire  so  freely  that  the  clothing  is  soon 
"soaked  through  and  through,"  and  fre- 
quent changes  are  necessary.  Perhaps  each 
will  be  obliged  to  decide  this  matter  by  act- 
ual experience.  W^e  believe  "  The  Ram- 
bler "  once  described  some  kind  of  clothing 
that  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  bee-keep- 
er's use,  but  we  can't  remember  now  just 
what  it  was,  nor  where  the  description 
appeared.  Perhaps  he  will  tell  us  about  it. 
The  straw  hat  that  we  wear  is  a  good  one ; 
it  is  made  by  sewing  together  narrow  braids 
of  tine  straw.  Such  hats  cost  from  .^1.00  to 
!|2.00.  We  buy  a  new  one  each  spring  for 
"best,"  and  take  the  last  year's  one  for  eve- 
ry day  wear  in  the  apiary.  We  never  wished 
a  veil  attached  to  the  rim  of  the  hat.  It  is 
only  a  part  of  the  time  that  a  veil  is  needed, 
and  when  it  isn't  needed  we  wish  it  out  of 
the  way.  We  prefer  a  veil  with  a  string  run 
into  a  hem  around  the  top,  then  the  upper 
edge  can  be  puckered  up  until  it  will  just 
slip  down  nicely  over  the  hat  crown.  We 
never  liked  the  feeling  of  a  veil  tucked  in- 
side the  shirt  collar,  but  have  yet  to  learn  of 
a  more  satisfactory  manner  of  disposing  of 
the  lower  edge.  Of  course,  no  one  needs  to 
be  told  that  the  material  for  a  veil  should  be 
light  and  airy,  with  the  meshes  as  large  as 
possible.  The  sample  of  material  sent  out  by 
the  Dadants  strikes  us  as  something  unusu- 
ally good  for  this  purpose.  Bees  sometimes 
become  sliglitly  entangled  in  the  hairs  upon 
the  back  of  the  hands  and  wrists.  To  avoid 
this,  it  has  been  recommended  that  the  hairs 
be  removed  by  shaving  or  singeing.  We 
object.  Every  removal  of  these  hairs  causes 
a  more  luxuruiant  growth — longer  and 
more  stiff  and  bristly.  We  would  bear  the 
few  stings  that  come  from  this  cause,  or  else 
wear  "  mitts  "  of  some  smooth,  thin  mate- 
rial, before  submitting  to  the  operation. 
•  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Review, 
who  have  not  seen  its  editor,  will  begin  to 
think  he  is  a  "dandy."  Well,  lie  believes  it 
the  duty — it  ought  to  be  the  pleasure — of 
each  to  give  the  person  and  clothing  the 
care  needed  to  make  as  pleasing  an  appear- 
ance as  possible.  Now  that  we  have  finished 
dressing  the  bee-keeper,  we  will  take  a  look 
at  the  apiary.  We  hope  it  is  upon  a  nice, 
smooth  lawn.  We  know  of  no  greater  com- 
fort in  the  apiary  than  a  smooth  surface, 


thickly  covered  with  "green  grass,"  as  our 
little  twins  used  to  say.  A  lawn  mower 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  comfort;  it's  a  ne- 
cessity. Sprinkle  sufficient  salt  around  the 
hives  to  kill  the  grass  a  distance  of  six  inches 
from  each  hive,  then  the  lawn  mower 
can  cut  all  the  grass  that  grows.  We  have 
tried  removing  the  sod,  a  la  Boardman,  and 
don't  like  it ;  there's  too  much  mud  after  a 
rain.  About  the  first  thing  needed  upon  be- 
ginning work  in  the  apiary,  is  a  smoker ; 
and  oh  how  much  comfort  or  discomfort 
can  come  through  this  little  implement.  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  had  trouble  from 
smokers  that  spill  fire,  that  become  stopped 
up  with  soot,  that  go  out,  or  from  fuel  that 
will  not  burn,  let  them  send  and  get  a 
Bingham,  the  size  called  the  "  Doctor,"  get 
a  barrel  of  planer  shavings  from  dry  pine 
for  fuel,  and  take  comfort.  If  there  is  any 
trouble  in  lighting  the  shavings,  use  a  little 
kerosene  from  a  spring-bottom  oiler,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  Keep  matches  in  a  safe 
near  where  .lie  smoker  is  to  be  lighted. 
Never  be  pestered  by  having  to  run  off  some- 
where after  a  match.  Have  a  wheel-barrow 
for  carrying  cases  and  hives  of  honey  and 
other  heavy  articles.  If  swarming  is  allow- 
ed, and  queens  undipped,  have  queen  traps, 
self-hivers,  or  a  Whitman  fountain  pump 
with  a  barrel  of  water  and  plenty  of  pails. 
A  folding  tent  may  also  be  a  convenience 
sometimes.  We  notice,  however,  that  ours 
is  seldom  used  of  late.  Have  a  hammock, 
either  in  the  shade  of  trees  or  in  the  work- 
shop. Ten  minutes  rest  in  a  reclining  posi- 
tion is  of  as  much  value  as  fifteen  in  a  sit- 
ting or  standing  posture. 

Most  of  these  comforts  are  comparatively 
inexpensive.  To  think  of  and  secure  them 
is  often  more  work  than  to  earn  the  money 
with  which  to  buy  them  ;  but  their  posses- 
sion often  makes  all  the  difference  between 
a  season  of  pleasure  and  one  1  jordering  upon 
drudgery,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bearing  they 
may  have  upon  the  profit. 

Now  we  most  earnestly  request  our  readers 
to  write  and  tell  us  if  we  have  made  any 
mistakes ;  if  there  are  other  comforts  more 
comfortable  than  the  ones  we  have  men- 
tioned. Tell  us  of  the  conveniences  that  you 
have  in  your  apiaries.  Never  mind  if  they 
are  not  exactly  in  the  line  we  have  taken  up. 
Tell  us  of  the  little,  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive helps  and  conveniences  that,  in  one 
sense,  are  the  oil  that  makes  the  great  api- 
cultural  machine  move  smoothly. 
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ADVERTISING  BATES 

are  fifteen  cents  per  line,  (Nonpareil  space) 
each  insertion,  with  disconnte  as  follows: 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent.;  6 
times,  15  per  cent.;  9  times,  25  per  cent.;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent.; 6 
times,  20  per  cent.;  9  times,  30  per  cent.;  12  times, 
to  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent.; 6 
times,  30  per  cent.;  9  times,  40  per  cent.;  12  times 
50  per  cent. 


^  /^^\  Old-style,   Heddou  supers  ;   well  made, 
■m\J\J  new  tmd  painted.      Will  sell  them  at 
$2.50  a  dozen,  or  $16.00  for  the  lot. 
i)-90-lt  CHALON  FOWLS,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

CARNIOLAN  QUEENS, 

Bred  From  Ambrozic  and  Benton 

Imported    i889   Queens. 

Circular  of  Supplies    I    J.  B.  Kline's  Apiary, 
and  Queens.  |         Topeka,  Kan. 

3-90-tf      Please  mention  the  Review. 

Bee-Hives,  Sections,  Etc. 

We  make  the  best  Bee-Hives,  Shipping  Crates, 
Sections,  etc.,  in  the  world,  and  sell  tliem  the 
cheapest.  We  are  offering  our  choicest,  white. 
One-piece,  4Vtx4'^4  sections,  in  lots  of  500,  at  $3.50 
per  1,000.  iSF"  Parties  wanting  more,  should 
write  for  special  prices.  No.  2  sections  at  $2.00 
per  M.  Catalogues  free,  hut  sent  only  when 
ordered.        Address, 

G.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO.. 
3-90-tf  Watertown,  Wis. 

^o.    1    SECTIOflS    $3.00. 

Japanese    Buckwheat    75p.    per    bu.      Best  Bee 

Veil  on  Earth,  only  30  cts.    All  Supplies  cheap. 

Send  for  new  list  free.  l-90-9t 

W.  D.  SOPER,  Box  1(73,  Jackson  Mich. 


My-: 


22nd    Annual    Catalogue    of 

Italian,  Cyprian  and  Holy   Land   Bees, 
Queens,  Nuclei,    Colonies  and  Supplies, 
also  Eggs  for  Hatching,  can  be  had  by 
sending  me  your  address. 

H.  H.  BROWN, 

4-90-2t  Light  Street,  Col.  Co.,  Pa. 

TTat  $100-Queen. 

Particulars  and   prices  on 

PilGE  73,  UPRIL ISSOE  REVIEW. 

-%  f%  Bi  Colonies  Italian  l^ees  at  bottom  prices. 
Xa&O  A.  F.  BRIOHT,  Jlazeppa,  Minn.    4-90-tf 


HLiTON'S 

Improved  Chaff  Hive 

AJMD   T    SUPEl^. 

The  pamplilet:  "  How  1 
Produce  Comb  Honey." 
Price  5  cts.  Send  for  free 
illustrated  price  list  of 
everything  needed  in  the 
apiary.  GEO.  E.  HILTON, 
FREMONT,    Michigan. 


2-90-tf 


Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 


Italian 


BEES 
AND 


Queens, 


The   very  best     honey     gatherers.      Untested 
queen,  80    cents  ;  tested,    $1.00 ;   selected,    $1.50. 
Bees,  $1.95  per  pound.    Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Send  for  price  list.    C.  M.  HICKS, 
4-9a-3t  Fairview,  Wash.  Co.,  Md. 

Imported  Carniolans. 

BY  RETURN  POST,  SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED. 

Finest  Selected  queens  in  April,  $5.C0  each;  May, 
$4.00;  June,  $3.50;  July  and  Aug.,  $3.0(i;  Sep.,  $2.50 
Six  queens,  five  per  cent,  discount;  twelve  queens 
ten  per  cent     FRANK  BENTON, 
4-90-2t  Krainburg,  Upper  Carniolia,  Austria. 

Please  mention   the  Reuiew. 


CARNI0L11MUE[NS  and  B[[S, 

Bred  the  coming  season  from  imported  moth- 
ers. Will  be  ready  to  send  out  the  first  of  June. 
Send  for  free  circulars  to 

JOHN  ANDREWS, 
3-90-tf  Patten's  Mills  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IF    YOU    ARE    IN    NEED  OF 

Italian  Bgss  and  QuGsns 

From  the  South,  you  cannot  do   better 
than  to  address 

J,  F,  CalMl,  ofSanHarcos,  k'l 

Who  will  sell  you  nice   stock  at  the  following 


low  prices  i 

Mar.  April 

Untested  queens,  each,  $1.00  .75 

"       three,    2.5o  2.00 

"     twelve,  10.00  h.OO 

One  pound  of  bees,           1.50  l.Di) 

1/2          "         "      "              1.00  .(55 

Circular  sent  free  to  any  address. 


June  to 

May    Nov. 


.70 

2.00 

7.50 

.75 

.50 


.70 

2.00 

7.00 

.1)5 

.45 

3-90-tf 


BEE 


KEEPERS' 

A  Monthly  of  32  Piges. 

Devoted  to  Bees  &  Hoaey 


GUIDE 


Subscription  Price,  50  Cents  Per  Year. 

We  manufacture  Bee  Hives,  Sectional  Honey 
Boxes,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Comb  Foun- 
dation, etc.  We  also  breed  and  sell  Italian  Bees. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free.    A.  G.    HILL, 

Kendallville,    Ind. 
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Barnes'  Foot  and   Hand 
Power  Machinery. 

This  cut  represents  our 
(^ombined  Circular  and 
Scroll  Saw.  which  is  the 
best  machine  made  for 
Beo  Keepers'  use  in  the 
construction  of  their  hives, 
sections,    boxes,    etc. 

4-90-1 2t 

MACHINES    SENT    ON    TRIAL. 

FOR  CATALOGUE,  PRICES,  ETC., 

Address  W.  F.  &  JNO.  BARNES  CO.,  384  Ruby  St  ,  Rockford,  Ills. 

Root^S     Sections      $3.00 

per  thousand.  Hives,  Honey- 
Boards  and  Zinc  at  reduced  rates,  ('ircular  free. 
4-90-tf  L.  J.  TRI PP,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

A  foot-power  saw  is  very  useful  for  hive  mak- 
ing, as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  light  work.  If 
you  want  a  machine  that  will  do  all  kinds  of 
work,  for  less  money  than  otner  makes,  send  for 
a  descriptive  circular  to  W.  S.  WRIGHT, 
4-90-3t  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Send  to  Chenango 
V.alley  Apiary  for 
Beautiful,  yellow 
Italian  queens.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tested 
queens,  in  May,  f  2.0it;  in  June,  $1.50.  Untested, 
in  June,  $1.00.  2-frame  nucleus,  with  queen, 
$2.00.  Send  for  circular.  MES.  OLIVER  COLE, 
4-90-3t  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


s 


PATENT,  WIRED,  COMB  FOUNDATION 

HAS  NO  SAG  IN  BROOD  FRAMES. 

THIN,   FLAT   BOTTOM  FOUNDATION 

Has  No  Fish  Bone  in  Surplus  Honey. 

Being  the  cleanest  is  usually  worked 

the  quickest  of  any  foundation  made. 

J.    VAN  UEUSEN   &   SONS, 

(sole    MANUFACTURERS), 

3-90-tf    Sprout  Brook,Mont.Co.,N.Y. 

J  <  I  •  .^^.^  BEES  and  QUEEfiS. 
^\rC4-Ll~Q4-i-'*  Apiarian  implements  and 
supplies.  German  Carp,  and  small  fruit  plants. 
f.  T  .  FLANAGAN,    Box  995,    Belleville.  Ills. 


LOOK   Here : 

No.  1,  V-groove,  planer-sawed,  one-piece  sec- 
tions, only  $3.0u  per  thousand.  No.  2,  $2.00  per 
thousand.  A  sample  hive,  for  comb  htmey,  only 
$1.30.    Price  list  free. 

o.  cn.  KiNziE, 

4-90-6t  Rochester,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 


DOCTOR 
TINKER'S 

White  Poplar  Sections,  Perforated  Zinc  with 
either  round  end  or  square  end  perforations, 
Wood-Zinc  Honey-Boards,  the  new 

QUEEN  EEARINa  CHAMBER, 

the  Nonpareil  Bee-Hive  and  Winter  Case,  and 
Syrio-Albino  and  Blue-Black  Queen  Bees. 

Samples  of  sections  and  zinc,  five  cts.  postpaid. 
Circulars  free.     Address 

DR.  G.  L.  TINKER, 
12-89-tf  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

Please  mention  the  Review.  ^ 

H.  G.  FRAME,  SerXi. 

Breeder    of    Italian    and     Carniolan 

queens.    Bees  l)y  the  pound  and  nuclei.    Price 
list  free.   Reference,  First  National  bank     3-90-tf 

Pleaf"  mention  the  Reuiew. 

FI^I3^E  cSs  OOVE 

MANUFACTURES  OF 

BcG-Ksspsrs'  Supplies, 

White  Poplar  Sections,  Clamps,  Separators, 

Shipping  Crates  and  Wood  Sides. 

PRICE     LIST     AND     SAMPLES     FREE. 

BRISTOL,  A^T. 

1-90-5t  Please  mention  the  Reuieui. 


Look    Here! 

ITAliIflJSl  and  AliBll^OS, 

Or  Tlieir  Cross,  at  tie  Following  Prices : 


Untested  queens,  each, 

"        '/4  doz. 

1     " 

Tested  "        each, 

"  "        two. 

Select,  tested,       each, 

A.  L.  Kildow  has  taken  C.  S.  Kildow  into  part- 
nership, and  they  expect  to  fill  orders  promptly. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue, 

Address  A.  L.  KILDOW  &  BKO., 

3-90-6t  Sheffield,  Illinois. 

Please  mention  the  Reuieuf. 


BROWN  Leghorns  still  ahead.    Eggs  $1.00 
per  13;  1.5'^  per  26.       A.  F.  bright,  Mazeppa,  Minn. 
Please  mention  the  Reuieui, 

Send  your  address  to  tlie 

"Queen    H^strictop, " 

Bradford,  Iowa,  and  receive  circular.  5-90-2t 

Yours  Res'p,     C.  W.  DAYTON. 

Please  mention  the  Reuieui 


May 

June 

July 

Nov. 

$1.25 

$100 

$1.00 

.75 

S.-W 

5.50 

4..50 

4.00 

10.00 

9.50 

9.00 

8.00 

2.50 

'2.50 

2.00 

1..50 

4.50 

4.50 

3.75 

2.75 

3.C0 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 
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GARNIOLiAn  QUEBNS  AND  BCCS. 

Grentlest,  Best  AV^orkers  and  Least  Inclined 
To  ]Rob  of  any  Kno^^n  ]Race. 

PRICES    FOR    1890. 

May,  After  June  10, 

Select,  imported  queen, $5.00  $5.00 

Select,  tested  queen,  4.00  4.00 

Untested  queen,   1.00  1.00 

Untested  queens,  half  a  dozen, B.OO  5.00 

Half  pound  of  bees 1.50  1.00 

Three-frame  nucleus, a.SO  2.00 

A  three-frame  nucleus  will  contain  one  Langstroth  frame  of  brood  well  covered  with  bees,  and  two 
empty  combs.    Sample  of  workers,  ten  cents. 


For  the  past  five  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  Carniolan  queens,  and  no  others. 
I  import  no  second  grade  queens ;  only  the  best  that  Mr.  Benton  and  Mr,  Ambrozic  can  raise  I  can 
sell  tested  queens  for  one-half  above  prices,  but  will  sell  only  such  as  I  can  recommend  for  "  breeding 
queens."  No  account  will  be  taken  of  or  ers  unaccompanied  by  the  cash.  Remittances  are  always 
acknowledged  by  return  mail.  I  guarantee'safe  delivery  at  your  P.  O.  or  express  ofSce.  Send 
money  by  P.  O.  money  order,  postal  note,  registered  letter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York.  Don't  send 
foreign  postage  stamps,  or  btmk  notes.  5-90-tit 


S.  W.  MORRISON,  M.  D.,  Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  o.A.isr.A.Di.^nsr 


Bee  Journal, 


Poultry  Journal, 


EDITED  BY  D.  A.  JONES.  ED'TD  BY  W.C.G.  PETFR. 


75  cts.  a  Year. 


75  cts.  a  Year. 


These  are  published  separately,  alternate  weeks; 
edited  by  live,  practical  men  and  contributed  to 
by  the  best  writers.  Both  journals  are  interesting 
and  alike  valuable  to  expert  or  novice.  Samples 
free.  Both  journals  one  year  to  one  address,  $1.(  0 
Until  -June  Isf  Pill.,-  .Journal  p  -.il..  RE  .1. 

we   will    send  uWm  trial  trip  for  U  IIllllS  M  ClSi 
THE  D.  A.  JONES  CO.,  Vd,  Beetuiu   Ont. 


Honey  -  Extractor, 

Square  Gl  <ss  Honey-Jars,  Tin  IJuekets, 

Bee-Hives,  Honey-Sections,  &c.,  &c. 

Perfection  Cold-Ulast  Smokers. 

Apply  to  CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON, 

Cl.NCINNATI,  O. 

P.  S.— Send  10-cent  stamp  for  "Practical  Hints 
to  Bee-Keepers.  2-88-tf . 

You  Should    Know, 

That  J.  W.  Winder  can  mail  you  now,   untested 
Italian  and  ('arniolan  queens  at  $1.00  each.    Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.        J.  W.  WINDER, 
4  90  tf  572  MEigazine  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Please  mention  the  Reuiew, 


J.    FOf^flCf^OOi^  St  CO., 


MANUFACTUERS  OF  THE 


('nnoon 


BOSS"  ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS, 


Will  furnish  you,  the  coming  season,  one- 
piece  sections,  sand  papered  on  both  sides, 
as  cheap  as  the  cheapest  and  better  than  the 
best.    Write  for  prices.  Watertown,  Wis. 

4-90-3t  Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 

SOMETHING   NEW, 

Our  1890,  Itj-page  ( "ircular  of  Bee-Keepers'  Sup- 
plies, etc.  Bees  and  Queens  very  low.  Address 
JNO.  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  HiU  Mo.  3-90-tf 

Beady  to  Ship!  S'T^'o^f; 

untested,  $l.<  0;  3  for  $2.75.    Safe  arrival  guaran 

teed.    Nuclei  cheap     Send  for  price  list,    4-9il-^t 

COLWICK  (&  COLWICK,  Norse,  Texas. 

DOl^'T    DEliAY, 

But  send  at  ouce,  for  my  Price  List  of 
Bee-Keepers'  Supplies,  Bees,  Queens  and 
Strawberry  Plants.  My  prices  are  rea- 
sonable.       Address 

4  90-6t  Box  106,  Somerville,  Ohio. 


FOR  S  AliE— f'OO  colonies  bees  in  movable 
comb  hives,  at  S4  for  Italians,  and  $3  for 
hybrids.    G.  H.  ADAMS,  Troy,  N.  Y.  3-90-3t 


i^2 
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Ag  A  Frame  Spacer. 


/^ 


Vf 


Ey  li.e  use  of  iny 
improved  spacer, 
an  ordinary  hau^- 
.("  ing-frame  _  hive  is 
converted  into  a  re- 
versible or  movable 
hive  A  hive  is 
quickly  and  cor- 
'  rectly  spaced,  and 
the  frames  are  held  in  their  proper  position,  and 
will  not  be  lifted  when  removing  the  cover  if 
they  are  fastened  to  it  by  brace  cond^s.  A  con- 
tracted  hive  is  nuide  movable  or  invertiblc  By 
having  the  downward  extending  arms  as  long  as 
the  end  bars  of  the  frames,  and  suitable  division 
)3oard8  in  place  of  the  outside  frames,  a  hive  is 
converted  into  a  double  walled  hive  with  the 
spaces  between  the  end  bars  of  the  frames  closed. 
This  is  a  groat  aid  to  a  weak  colony  in  building 
up  in  the  spring,  if  the  hive  is  well  packed  on 
top  of  the  frames. 

Price  of  brood  chamber  and  8  frames.  ^l.-W. 
One  hive  and  1  doz.  extra  spacers,  f  4.00.  Spacers, 
long  or  short  arm,  $2U.OO  per  100.  These  prices 
are  for  frames  ''g  inch  wide.  When  ordering, 
give  width  of  hive,  inside. 

J.  B.  "wirjcox:, 

3.',)0-tf  Manistee,  Mich. 

Pleitse  mention  the  Reulew. 


Tested  Queens  $.100 

We  are  now  receiving  weekly  shipments 
of  young,  laying,  Italian  queens  from  the 
South.  Thesewe  will  sell  at  $1.00  each.  If  cus- 
tomers prefer,  they  may  havfe  tested  queens  from 
our  own  apiary  at  the  same  price  ;  we  replacing 
them  with  the  young  queens  from  the  South.  We 
have  followed  this  practice  the  two  past  years, 
and  have  found  that  the  introduction  of  a  young 
queen  early  in  the  season  usually  prevents  swarm- 
ing ;  and  it  is  that  our  tested  queens  may  be  sold 
off  quickly,  early  in  the  season,  that  we  offer 
them  at  such  a  low  price.  These  tested  queens 
that  we  offer  were  all  reared  last  season,  and  are 
fine  queens  right  in  their  prime.  Orders  filled 
in   rotation. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,   Flifit.  IVIieh. 

CARHIOLAH    BEES. 

HARDIEST  TO  WINTER, 

PLEASANTEST  IN  THE  WORLD, 

BEST  HONEY  GATHERERS. 

In  order  to  introduce,    not  only  these  boos, 
but  our  paper : 

THE   .A^DV^A-lSrOE, 

We  off-^r  to  any  one,  wlio  sends  us. fi.S",  a  copy  of 
our  papPT  and  a  nice  Carnio'an  quefn.  The 
queen  alone  is  worth  two  dollars. 

Addresi  THE  ADVANCE,  Mechanic  Full^,  Me. 


ffilpBi  «pMi|p™||T™™/ 


Eaton's    Improned  Section    Case. 
Lntostand  best.    B;  es  and 
t^hiocns.  S  nd  for  free  price 
list.    Address, 
FKANK  A.  EATON, 

Bluffton,  Ohio. 
Please  mention  the  Review. 


Ealy  Queens. 

April        May 

1  Untested  queen, $1.00       $1.00 

3        "  queens, .H.OO  2..50 

1  Tested  queen,    2.00         2.00 

Special  rates  to  dealers.  t-90-2t 

ua.  J.  ELiIiISOH.  Statebupg,  S.  C. 

NOVELTIES^ 

Still  they  come  ;  the  last  one  is  a  brood  frame 
that  goes  together  and  stays  together — true, 
firm  and  solid— without  nailing.  Send  .5cts.  for 
sample.  J.  B.  MURRAY,  Ada,  Hardin  ('  •.,  Ohio. 

4-90~3t  Please  mention  the  Review. 


O     S.     D.     :iVIcLiEfl]Sl      ^ 

Will    sell    full    colonies,  nuc-hn   and   VA/ 
cheap.    Write   for   terms  to  \Q 

Columbia,     Tenn.    O 


^  (lueens, 


Please  mention  the  Re" 


jL  i^E^B^\^  BfV  J_/^!3  A  ^  to     use   when 
spenking  of  the    bees    reared    by  L.  L.  Hearn, 

W.  Virginia";  ^ E l) l)  E ^ T^  term  to 
use  when  describing  the  dronoi-;  and  the  men  who 
"got  left"  at  the  last  Mich,  stall-  fair,  because  the 

ui^t^bJet  m';  S  greemest. 

Testedqueen,    $2  00 

Selected,  tested  queen,    3.00 

Untested  queen,  in  May,    :   1.25 

Untested  queen  in  June,  and  after,    1.00 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3-90-ff       Please  mention  the  Review. 


5-90-tf  Catalog  frte.  c  weckesser, 


Seeds  and  Plants. 

■.frslmlluille,  Ohio. 


1882  Carniolans.  1890 

Before  you  buy  imported  or  home  bred  Carnio- 
lan  queens,  send  for  my  circulars,  I  have  been 
breeding  Carniolan  bees  longer  than  any  other 
man  in  United  States.  They  are  the  best  race  of 
bees  known.  L.  A.  LOWMASTER, 
,5-90-lt  Belle  Vernon,  Ohio. 


If  Voa 


iees 


That  will  just  "  roll  "  in  tlie  lioney,  try  Moore's 
Strain  of  Italians,  the  rt-sult  of  eleven 
years  careful  breeding. 

Prices  for  June:  Warranted  queens,  $1.00 
eacli,  or  tliree  for  s;2..'i0.  Safe  arrival  and  sa  is- 
faction  guaranteed.  Those  who  have  never  deidt 
with  me,  I  refer  to  A.  I  Root.  Medina,  Ohio,  who 
has  purclirsed  of  me,  during  tlie  )>ast  ten  years, 
415  queens.  J.P.MOORE, 

r)-90-lt  Morgan,  I'ondleton  Co.,  Ky. 

i^^'Make  money  orders  payable  at  Falmouth  Ky. 
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"  There  is  no  place  like  home,"  sang  the  honey  bee.  "  That 
Pittsfield  Smith  "  built  that  home,  as  he  has  built  thousands  of 
others  ;  and  all  of  his  hives  are  modern,  durable,  cheap  and  l/eautiful; 
and  you  know  "  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.'  "  So  said  a  sage. 
But,  casting  aside  all  quotations,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  will  mail  you 
free  of  charge  my  forty-eight  page  bee-book,  which  I  really  wish  you 
to    see.     In    this    I    describe    what    you   will    need   this    season. 

^,,.e.s  P,ain,y        CHAS.  H.  SMITH,   Pjttsfield,   Mass.,  Box  908. 


7-89-12t. 


Please   mention   the   Reui\ 


The  Comon  Sense  Hoiej  Eririctor 

Differs  from  all  others  ;  is  strictly  scientific  ; 
powerful ;  durable  ;  handy  :  clean  and  rapid  ; 
and  is  cheaper  than  the  cheapest  even  at  slaugh- 
ter prices.    (Circulars  free. 

REV.  A.  R.  SEAMAN, 
3-90-tf        New  C'umberland,  Hancock  ('o.,W.  Va. 

Please  mention  the  Review. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

FOI?.     1890. 

Before  you  purchase,  look  to  yoar  interest,  and 
send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  P.  H,  BROWN, 
1-88  tf.  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Beautiful  Bees  ^i-^'^^  "-%¥ eye 
Good  Qualities  ^/?^  "-'' Citable. 

If  you  wish  for  bees  and  queens  tliat  combine 
beauty  and  good  qualities  to  a  marked  decree, 
write  for  descriptive  circular  giving  low  prices. 
No  circulars  sent  unless  asked  for,  Japanese 
buckwheat  for  sale.  CHAS  D.DUVAL. 
3-90-tf  Spencerville,   Md. 

Please  mention  the  Review. 


SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  SAMPLES  OF 


3ECTI014S,  $3  pep  1000 

Foundation,   Alsike  clover  seed,  and  Jap- 
anese buckwlieat,  ch<>a])  as  the  cheapest.    Special 
])rices  to  dealers.     Send  for  free  iirice  list. 
1-90-tf       M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  IVIich. 


mm.  UK  If  i. 

Bee-Keepers,  have  you  wax  ?  Do  you  want  it 
worked  ?  Then  ship  it  quick.  Prices,  ten  and 
fifteen  cents  per  pound. 

C.   H.   M'FADDEN. 
4-90-lt  Clarksburg,  Missouri. 

Plear.^   m^nt'on   the  Reuiew 

EGGS  FOR   HATCHING. 

Wliite  and  barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  from 
prize  winning  stock.  $2.00  per  1:^ ;  $3.00  per  26. 
5-90-2t  A.  S.  BACON,  Muir,  Micb. 

HODEV. 

If  you  wish  to  know  about  tlie  kind  of  bees 
winch  f)btain  it,  or  if  you  intend  buying  BEES  or 
Ql'EENS,  drop  me  a  postal  card  with  yournarne 
and  address  plainly  written  upon  it,  and  I  will 
send  you  a  circular  telling  about  the  bees  that 
Doolittle  uses  in  securing— well,  never  mind, 
send  for  circular,  G.  M.  DOOLITTLE, 
4-90-3t  Borodino,  Onon.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


10 LANS 


HONEY  SECTIONS  A  SPECIALTY. 

3-90-lt      Please  mention  the  Review. 


Kees  and  Oiieeiis  bred  from  Pare  Im- 
,  ported  Stock  wilh  great  cire.  Send  loreir- 
cular  giving  full  descriptions,  queens  in 
'  June,  *l.     Address,  K.  L.  PIIATT, 

PRATT  BEIO  FARM,  MarUjoro,  Ma.ss. 
i3F°  Pure  Carniolan  bees  show  no  yellow  bands. 
3-90-3t      Please  mention  the  Review. 
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$6.00  Will  Bny,.  1890, 


One  of  our  Best  Hives  of  Italian  Bees  With 

Tested   Queen,  or  5  for   $25.00. 
In  Simplicity  or  L.  lO-frarae  hives  ;  250  colonies 
to  draw  from.    Address 
Jl>10.  R.  THOI^rlTOfl,  liima,  Illinois. 
3-90-3t      Please  ')nention  the  Review. 


PURE     ITALIAN     BEES 

~  AND  — 

QXJEEIiSrS. 

Full  colonies  and  naclei,  60  cts,  per  frame, 
Tested  queens,  $2.00  ;  after  June  1,  S1.50.  Un- 
tested ([ueens,  $100:  a  ter  June  1,  75  cts.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Remit  by 
post  ofiice  money  order,  registered  letter  or  draft 
on  New  York,  For  other  information,  address 
C  .W.  JONES  &  (;0.,  Bryant  Station,  Tenn.  3-90-3t 

Please   mention   the  Review 


Capniolans  8t  Italians. 

I.  R.  Good,  his  brother  and  son,  will,  this  sea- 
son, run  two  queen  rearing  apiaries.  One  for 
Carniolans  and  the  other  for  Italians.  Send  for 
their  price  list.  4-90-2t 

Address  /.  R.  GOOD,  Vawter  Park,  Ind. 

IiEflHV'S  FO^Nt)ATIO]M, 
UJholesale  and  t^etail, 
Sn^okeps  and  Sections, 
ExtaetoPs    and        Hivgs> 

Queens         and Bees, 

t^.B .  Lieahy  and  Company 
Higginsville,      fllissouri. 

l-'JO-tf     Please  mention  the  Review. 

l^EVSTOI^E  flPlRtjV. 
Italian     Queens    and     Bees. 

'i  and  'A  Frame  Nuclei  and  Bees  by  tlie  lb.    Bee 

Hives,  Sections,   Fdn.,  Smokers,  &c.    Send  for 

circulars.  W.   J.    ROW,  12-H9-7t 

Greensburg,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 


Ho. 

EXTRACTED 


Send  for  ISTew  Frioes. 

JAMES  HEDDON,  DOWASIAC,  MICH. 

Fresli  Made  Foundation. 

Do  you  want  clean,  fresli  foundation  for  the 
coming  season?  Or  do  you  waiit  ^our  wax 
made  up  at  8  and  15  cents  a  pound  ?  Nine  years 
experience.    J.  V.  CALDWELL,  Cambridge,  111. 

3-90-tf      Please  mention  the  Review. 

1890ltalian  Queen; 

Six  young  queens,  warranted  j^irely  mated,  for 
$5.00.  English  rabbits,  $1.00  ptr  pair.  Mammoth 
bronze  turkey  eggs,  25  cts.  ehch; '.'  for  $2.(J0.  Send 
for  circular.  J.  T.  WILSON, 

4-90-tf  Little  Hickman,  Ky. 

THE^  BHIGHTE^ST 

Five  ]?anded,  (idlden,  Italian  B'cs  and  Queens, 
and  the  Reddest  Drones-  Very  g^  ntle ;  very 
prolific;  good  lioney  gat  lierers— working  on  led 
clover— and  tlie  Most  Beautiful  bees  in  ex- 
istence! Took  Ist  premium  at  Micli.  State  Fair, 
in  1889.  Reference,  as  to  purity  of  stock,  Ed.  of 
Review.  Sample  of  bees,  five  cents.  Untested 
queens,  before  June  l.^th,  $1 2.") :  after  Jun« 
15t)i,  $1.00.  Te.sted,  at  least  3  bands,  $2.00;  selected, 
tested,  (4  liands)  $;'..00 ;  hrerdirg  (ineens,  (4  to  .5 
bands)  $5.00.  Virgin  (luecns,  .-lOcts.  ;  .')  for  $2.«  0. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfuction  guaranteed. 
3-90  6t       JACOB  T.  TIMPE,  Grand  Ledge,  Mich. 


HONET 


1,'}i^,b,°,uDIjIjii/®/ 

PROWUCJTIOIN,  by  the  most  economical  and 
practical  methods,  eend  for  FREE  sample  of 

THE  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

A  larpe  quarto,  16  paa-es,  published  Weekly 

at  ONE  DOIiliAK.  a  Y  ear.  Address  plainly, 

THOMAS  G.  NEWI^AN  &  SON, 

Madison  St.,     CHICAGO.  ILL. 


^  »ov€Tjiac»  MJYes! 


The  eight  or  ten  frame  Langstrotli  hive,  dove- 
tailed all  around,  at  prices  away  <lown  below  the 
lowest!  Also  comb  foundation,  sections,  shipping 
crates,  or  anything  in  tlie  line  of  bee-supplies. 
Send  for  circular  to 

l-90-tf  Kilmauagli,  Huron  Co.,  Mich. 
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^WHAT's  this:   a  t  super? 

Do  sip;  It's  Gary's  flew  damp. 


And  is 
Without  Doubt 


The  Best 
Thing   Out 


FOR    SECURING    HONEY   IN  THE    NEATEST     SHAPE. 

A  three  year's  trial  denuinstratet*  tliis  fact.  If  you  wish  to  know  au.rtliing  further  about  it,  also  how 
to  get  one  at  just  the  cost  of  material  used,  send  for  his  special  ci.cular  on  clamps,  also  a  forty-page 
catalogue  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  and  the  best  races  of  bi  es.    A  postal  card  will  obtain  both. 

Wm.  W.  CHI^Y  &  CO.,  Coleraine,  ppanklin  Co.,  JWass. 

2-90-if  Please  mention  the  Keuiew. 


—  Established  in  1,864.  — 

Remod,  «°r"  Red  Oak,  lowai 

^Vhere  we  now  have  the  most  extensive  steam 
power  factory  in  the  West,  used  exclusively  for 
the  manufactuer  of 

Bee    Supplies. 

We  can  furnish,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  every- 
thing of  practical  construction  needed  in  the  api- 
ary, and  at  the  Lio-west  Price.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  our  40  page,  illustrated, 
free  catalogue.  e.  KRETCHMER, 
2-90-tf  Red  Oak,    Iowa. 

Please  mention   the  Review. 


For    Simplicity     and    Durability, 

Bingham  Patent  Smokers, 

AND 

BIN&HAM  &  HETHERfflGTON 
Honey    J^nives, 

ARE       WITHOUT        QUESTION 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH ! 


Doctor  Smoker, 3'  2  inch, 

Conqueror  Smoker,  ....  3         "  .... 

Large  Smoker, 2'  2     "  

Extra  Smoker, 2         "  .... 

Plain  Smoker, 2         ''  .... 

Little  Wonder  Smoker,    I'j      " 

Bingham  &  Hetherington   Knife, 1.15 

Upon  receipt  of  price,  Smokers  or  Knives  will 
be  sent  postpaid.  Descriptive  Circular  and  Tes- 
timonials sent  upon  application. 


$2.00 
1.7.5 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
65 


BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 


l-90-tf. 


Abronia,  Michigan. 

e  Review. 


GIVEN   AWAY. 

For  your  name  and  address  we  will  mail  you 
our  price  list  of  Italian  and  Albino  bees  and 
queens.     Prices  reasonable. 

LEININGER   BROS., 
4-90-tf  Douglas,  Putnam  Co.,  Ohio. 

EAt^LiY    QUEEHS. 

I  will  be  prepared  to  ship  pure  Italian  queens, 
bred  from  my  non-swarming  strain,  by  April  10. 
Price  $l.iiO. 

These  bees  are  gentle,  prolific  and  fine  honey 
gatherers. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  If  a 
(lueen  should,  by  accident,  prove  worthless,  I 
will  gladly  replace  her. 

f?.    B.  WILiLlIfllVIS, 
3-90-tf  Box  72,  Winchester,  Tenn. 

Poland  China  Swine,  White  Rabbits,  White  and 
Black    Ferrets,    White    and    Brown      Leghorn 
Chickens,    and    Mallard    Ducks,    Address 
1-9 -t5t         N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 

ITALIAN    QUEENS. 

For  tt  sted  Italian  queens  at  Sl.On,  or  f,  .$5.00,  or 
untested  at  75  c.  send  to  MRS.  A.  A.  NEEDHAM. 
12-i-9-6t  Sorrento,  Lake  Co.,  Fla. 
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AFTER     lO     YEARS. 

OwinK  to  fine  workmanship  iind  first  class 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  our  goods, 
our  business  has  reached  that  point  wliere,  with- 
out boasting,  we  can  justly  claim  to  be  the  larg- 
est manufacturers  in  tlie  country  of  all  kinds  of 

Bee-Keepers'    Supplies. 

The  reason  of  our  constantly  increasing  trade, 
notwithstanding  the  great  competition,  is,  tliat 
when  we  get  a  customer  we  keep  him,  as  we 
furnish  superior  goods  at  lowest  prices. 
.  We  also  wish  to  state  that  we  are  sole  manu- 
facturers of  the  Arthur  C.  Miller  automatic 
Foundation  Fastener.  See  description  in  Mar.  15 
(tLEANIngs.  If  you  need  any  Bee  Hives,  Sec- 
tions, Foundation,  etc.,   send  for  price  list. 

S-90-tf  The  W.  T.  FALCONER,   MFG.  CO  ,  Jamestown.  N.   Y. 

Please  mention   thti  ^euiew. 

Comb  -  Foundation. 

WHOLESALE  ANU  UETAIL. 

"Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Be*,  Eevised,"  The  book 
for  beginners  ;  the  most  complete  text  book  on 
the  subject  in  the  English  language. 

Bee-Veils   of  Impoi-ted  Material,   Smokers, 
Sections,   Honey  Pails,and  Bee- 
Keepers^     Supplies. 

Pamphlet  on  "Handlitig  Sees,"  8  ets. 

Advice  to  beginners,  circulars,  samples,  etc., 
free.    Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card  to 
CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 

4-90-1 2t  Please  mention   the  Reuieui 


See^KeepePs'  Supplies. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  bee-keepers  with 
supplies  promptly,  and  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
Estimates  gladly  furnished  and  correspondence 
solicited.  Our  goods  are  Unexcelled  in 
Quality  and  "Workmansliip.  Italian 
Queens  and  Bees  at  a  very  low  price.  Alley's 
Queen  and  Drone  Trap  and  Swarm  Hi  ver  always 
on  hand.  Send  for  large,  illustrated  Price  List 
free.  A.  F.  STAUFFER  &  CO. , 

2-90-12t  Sterling,    111. 

Please  mention   the  Reuiew. 


THE  "REVIEW." 


The  distinctive  ffatures  of  the  Bee-Keepebs' 
Review  are  that  of  reviewing  current  apiculiur^.J 
literature  (pointing  out  errors  aiiii  fallacies  and 
allowing  nothing  of  value  to  pass  unnoticed'),  and 
the  making  of  eacli  issue  a  "special  number  " — 
one  in  which  some  special  topic  is  discussed  l)y 
the  besT  bee-keepers  of  the  country.  If  you  wish 
for  tlie  cream  of  tiie  other  journals,  already  skim- 
med and  dislu'd  up,  and  to  learn  tlie  views  of  the 
most  experienced  bee-keepers  upon  the  unsolved, 
apicultural  problems  of  the  day,  read  the  Review. 
Price  of  the  Review,  fiO  cts.  a  year.   Samples  free. 

"The  Production  of  Corak  Honey." 

Although  tliis  neat  little  book  contains  only_4.5 
pages,  it  furnishes  as  nmch  practical,  valuable  in- 
formation as  is  often  found  in  a  book  of  twice  its 
size.    It  is  "boiled  down." 

It  begins  with  taking  the  bees  from  the  cellar 
and  goes  over  the  ground  briefly,  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, until  the  honey  is  off  tlie  liives;  touching 
upon  the  most  imjjortant  points;  and  especially 
does  it  teach  when,  v/here  and  how  foundation 
can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage;  when  combs 
are  preferable  and  when  it  is  more  profitable  to 
allow  the  bees  to  Ijuild  their  own  combs.  It  tells 
how  to  hive  a  swarm  in  an  empty  brood  nest,  and 
yet  secure  more  lion(!y  than  when  foundation  is 
used.        Price  of  the  book,  2.5  cents. 

SPECIAL       OrPER. 

For  65  cts.  we  will  send  the  Review  one  year 
and  "The  Production  of  Comb  Honey."  'For 
f  1.00  we  will  send  the  Review  two  years  and  the 
"  Production  of  comb  Honey." 

Back  Numbers  for  Five  Gents  Each. 

With  the  beginniuff  of  1890  we  had  a  big  stack  of 
the  first  two  volume-i  of  the  Review.  •  We  offered 
them  at  two  cents  a  copy.  As  the  supply  dimin- 
ished, the  price  was  raised  to  three  cents.  The 
demand  has  continued  until,  of  rnost  of  the  issues, 
we  now  have  only  aboat  100  copies  left  of  each. 
We  now  put  the  price  at  five  cents  a  coi)y,  except 
for  Jan.,  1889,  number,  of  which  there  are  so  few 
left  that  we  must  have  ten  cents  each. 

Stamps  taken,  either  U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint.  Mich. 


NEW  YORK.       FOREIGN  oKDKRs  SOLICITED.  NEW  JERSEY: 


MASS. 


EASTERN  *  DEPOT 


(Bees.) 


{Queens. 


3-88-tf. 


Everything  Used  by  Bee-Keepers. 

Exclusive  Manufacturer  of  the 

Stanley  Auloinatic  Honey-Extractor. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

WHITE  POPLAR  OR  BASSWOOD  SECTIONS^ 

One-Piece,  Dovetail,  or  to  nail.    Any  t^uan-  '•: 
tity,  any  size.     Complete  machinery — finest 
work.    Send  for  Handsome  Illustrated  (Cata- 
logue, J'ree. 

E.  R.  NEWCOMB,  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co.,  N,  Y 

Please  mention  the  Review. 


CONN. 


VOL,  HI, 


FLINT,  MICH^eM,  JCHE  10,  li.90. 


NO. 


Control  of  the  Mind ;  A  Ku-Klux  Robe  ;    A 

Universal     Work-Box ;     Played-out 

Conveniences  ;  Earth  Pits  for 

Crazy  Swarms. 

E.    E.    HASTY. 

/pj)  OMFORT  like  happiness  cannot  flour- 
J^ ^l  ish  much  unless  it  has  its  inner  springs 
in  the  man  himself.  Devise  as  well  as 
we  maj',  bees  will  sometimes  yet  under 
our  riy.  Absurd  as  it  may  seem  to  outsiders, 
one  of  the  things  to  be  done  is  to  compel  a 
comfortable  frame  of  mind  within,  even 
when  a  bee  or  two  is  perambulating  the  per- 
son, and  hands  are  too  imperatively  occupied 
to  retreat  and  get  him  out.  A  little  philoso- 
phy .and  experience  enables  one  to  attain  to 
this.  I  have  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  my 
way,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  while  a 
bee,  who  had  finished  his  measurements  for 
a  bust  of  me,  was  vainly  trying  to  get  out 
from  under  my  collar,  which  was  a  little  too 
tight  for  him.  Experience  teaches  us  that 
such  bees  do  not  very  often  sting — so  long  as 
they  are  let  entirely  alone — and  that  going 
on  a  hunt  for  them  very  often  results  in 
pinching  them  into  a  sting.  But  anent  this 
sharp-pointed  subject,  one  of  the  comforts 
of  my  apiary  (don't  always  show  it  to  visi- 
tors though)  is  a  Ku-klux  robe,  which  goes 
all  over  the  upper  half  of  the  individual,  and 
has  elastics  at  the  wrists  and  waist.  A 
square  of  silk  net*  in  front  provides  for 
vision.  Practically  it  is  not  very  often  that 
bees  are  so  furiously  cross  that  a  Ku-kiux 
robe  needs  to  be  put  on  :  but  it  is  a  great  and 
frequent  comfort  to  know  that  it  is  at  hand, 
and  can  be  put  on  rather  than  give  up  inglo- 
riously  beaten.  I  do  often  have  occasion  to 
use  it  when  it  is  so  cold  or  so  dark,  that  bees 
stupidly  alight  in  great  numbers  on  their 
keeper,  and,  without  any  evil  intentions, 
crawl  in  search  of  a  warm  place. 

A  swarming-time  comfort  not  very  com- 
mon in  apiaries,  I  believe,  is  a  brush  of 
gieen  foliage.  Wings  and  brushes  of  hair 
F  )uu  make  bees  angry.  Brushes  of  vegetable 
iibre  ar^  better  in  this  respect ;  but  where 
very  much  brushing  is  to  be  done  the  "cattle 
get  riled"  even  with  them.  Soft  green 
leaves  are  much  less  offensive.  I  manufac- 
ture one  every  morning,  or  so,  and  keep  it, 
when  not  in  use,  with  the  butt  standing  in 
water.  Have  it  about  two  feet  long,  in  size 
and  shape  like  a  small  feather  duster.     Peach 


tree  sprouts  are  excellent  material,  the  leaves 
from  the  lower  half  being  stripped  off. 
After  the  supply  failed  I  found  substitutes. 
A  tough,  slender  golden-rod  which  grows  in 
tufts  is  one  of  the  best.  My  method  of 
taking  swarms  calls  for  an  unusual  amount 
of  brushing.  I  dump  the  bulk  of  a  swarm 
into  a  basket,  after  the  cluster  is  two-  thirds 
formed,  and  hang  up  the  basket  with  an  S 
shaped  wire.  Then  with  a  green  brush  I 
quickly  make  the  bees  give  up  their  chosen 
spot  and  adopt  the  basket  for  their  cluster. 
None  of  your  shutting  bees  in  as  if  they 
were  culprits  to  be  carried  off  to  prison  ! 
One  is  so  completely  master  of  the  situation 
when  a  swarm  has  adopted  the  basket. 
There  they  hang  as  placid  as  a  bunch  of 
grapes  ;  and  as  they  hang  they  seem  to  say, 
"We  wouldn't  be  elsewhere  for  millions." 
A  very  comfortable  feeling  comt  s  over  the 
keeper  about  that  time.  And,  by  the  way, 
my  basket  itself  is  a  comfort.  It  is  a  com- 
mon five  cent  basket,  half  bushel  size,  with 
four  bits  bf  lath  a  foot  long  tacked  to  the 
corners  as  legs.  Ensconced  in  such  a  basket 
as  this  a  swarm  can  be  set  down  on  the 
ground,  hung  up  elsewhere,  or  put  in  almost 
any  imaginable  place. 

When  I  was  younger  and  greener  than 
now  I  was  going  to  have  a  comfort  of  com- 
forts to  take  with  me  to  each  hive  I  manipu- 
lated— a  sort  of  everything  combined  in  a 
case  of  modern  size — comb  holders,  wax  \)OX, 
fuel  basket,  smoker  rest,  assortment  of  tools, 
writing  desk,  little  trays  and  tills,  and  a 
covered  wardrobe  for  hats,  gloves  and  Ku- 
klux.  Well,  I  made  the  thing,  and  used  it 
(boys  called  it  the  photograph  gallery)  and 
1  have  kept  on  using  it  ever  since,  and,  as 
for  me,  I  would  hardly  know  how  to  do 
without  it ;  but  its  disadvantages  are  so 
serious  that  I  would  hardly  recommend  it  to 
tlie  fraternity  in  general.  I'm  thinking  that 
the  subject  of  played-out  conveniences 
would  be  big  enough  to  fill  a  number  of  the 
Review,  if  topics  should  run  out  in  future 
days.  I  see  you  liint  that,  the  folding  tent 
inclines  to  play  out.  -lust  so  here.  I  invent- 
ed and  made  a  big  one  in  my  callow  days, 
and  used  it  much.  Further  on  I  learned  to 
use  it  less.  Further  on  I  learned  to  use  it 
not  at  all ;  and  the  frame  work  (too  exten- 
sive to  take  in-doors)  has  rotted  do^n.  I 
also  had  a  Tittle  factory-made  tent — and  it  is 
so  many  years  since  I  had  it  out  that  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  serviceable  now  or  not. 
When  bees  are  honest  there  is  no  need  of  a 
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tent.  When  rob  is  the  word  they  raise  per- 
petual Ned  with  a  colony  that  has  been  dis- 
turbed for  so  long  after  the  tent  is  taken  off 
that  one  feels  that  hives  should  be  kept  shut: 
and  he  usually  finds  a  how  to  keep  them  so 
until  bees  are  no  longer  flying,  or  honest 
manners  return.  And  I  find  the  fountain 
pump  an  utter  humbug,  so  far  as  controlling 
swarms  in  the  air  is  concerned.  My  swarms 
will  pass  on  both  sides  of  you  and  over  your 
head,  do  your  prettiest. 

And  what  is  the  most  comfortable  comfort 
I  have,  do  I  hear  somebody  asking  ?  It  is 
those  little  pits  in  the  ground  ( usually  have 
a  dozen  or  more  of  them )  into  which  swarms 
of  bees  on  their  baskets  can  be  chucked  and 
covered  with  a  few  shovel-fulls  of  earth  until 
matters  cool  down  a  little.  The  main  use  of 
these  pits  is  to  retain  second  swarms  until 
they  can  be  returned  to  the  hive  with  toler- 
able certainty  of  remaining.  I  usually  hold 
them  in  durance  two  days.  Another  impor- 
tant use  is  to  solve  those  awful  messes  of 
half  a  dozen  swarms  combined  in  one,  which 
sometimes  swarm.  Scoop  seven  or  eight 
pounds  of  bees  in  a  basket,  and  pit  them 
before  they  ha^e  time  to  get  out.  Keep  on 
doing  the  same  until  you  have  them  all.  At 
eventide,  or  in  the  cool  of  next  morning  they 
can  be  hived  with  deliberation  if  not  with 
comfort  on  frames  of  young  brood. 


Richards,  Ohio. 


May  9,  1890. 


A  Seat  for   Bee   Keepers ;   Robber    Cloths ; 

Singeing  the   Hair  on  the  Hands ;   One 

Solid,    "Boiled    Down"    Comfort; 

Hats,  Veils,  and  Rubber  Cords. 

DE.  C.  C.  MILLEK. 

nsk  NE  of  my  greatest  comforts  in  the 
apiary  is  a  seat.  I've  never  had  a  seat 
to  suit  me,  and  perhaps  never  will. 
The  nearest  that  comes  to  it  is  a  liox 
17x12x9  inches.  This  gives  me  a  chance  to 
have  a  seat  of  any  one  of  these  three  heights. 
Very  likely  you  might  want  a  box  of  differ- 
ent dimensions,  for  all  do  not  like  a  seat  of 
the  same  height.  My  assistant  wants  a  seat 
much  lower  than  mine.  It  should  be  made 
strong  enough  to  never  rack,  and  have  hand 
holes  in  the  middle  of  at  least  three  differ- 
ent sides  to  carry  it  by.  It  is  not  hard  to  get 
up  such  a  l)Ox  of  the  requisite  dimensions 
and  strength,  but  it  is  heavier  than  I  like.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  of  getting  up  a  seat 
in  this  way  :  Take  twelve  sticks  of  stuff  1^, 
inches  square  so  as  to  make  a  skeleton  of  a 
box  17x12x9,  or  whatever  dimensions,  then 
with  wire  fasten  together  the  corners  the 
farthest  apart,  thus  fastening  in  four  direc- 
tions. Then  nail  on  tliree  sides  the  lightest 
l)oards  that  will  sustain  your  weight. 

If  you  have  never  tried  one,  you  hardly 
know  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  have  one  or 
more  robber-cloths  to  use  at  a  time  when 
you  must  work,  but  when  robbers  are  so  bad 
that  you  can't  work.  I'll  tell  you  how  to 
make  one  :  Take  a  piece  of  ct)nimon  cotton 
cloth  or  sheeting  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
longer  and  wider  than  your  hive,  and  four 


pieces  of  lath  about  as  long  as  your  hive. 
Lay  the  edge  of  the  cloth  that  is  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  longer  than  the  hive  on  one  of 
the  lath,  so  that  the  cloth  shall  project  alike 
at  each  end,  and  lay  another  lath  directly 
over  it.  Drive  l^j  or  V4  inch  wire  nails 
through  both  lath  at  intervals  of  perhaps 
three  inches,  and  clinch.  Serve  the  opposite 
edge  in  the  same  way  and  your  robber-cloth 
is  complete.  Suppose  you  want  to  take 
frames  from  one  hive  and  put  in  another. 
After  you  have  taken  out  the  frame,  grasp 
the  robber-cloth  by  the  lath  at  one  side,  and 
by  a  single  fling  with  one  hand  throw  it  over 
the  hive.  Your  hive  is  instantly  covered 
bee  tight,  with  no  possibility  that  it  is  not 
properly  adjusted  at  some  point,  and  the 
hive  in  which  you  are  putting  the  frames 
having  been  covered  with  a  roliber-cloth,  is 
quickly  and  easily  uncovered  and  covered  in 
the  same  way.  Sometimes  I  have  wanted  to 
take  out  the  frames  of  a  hive  to  get  a  queen 
or  for  some  other  purpose,  when  I  did  not 
want  robbers  to  have  a  chance  to  trouble 
much.  By  using  two  robber-cloths,  one  on 
each  side,  I  could  have  the  top  of  the  hive 
covered,  all  but  just  the  space  where  I  was 
working. 

I  don't  know  how  much  advantage  there  is 
in  having  the  hairs  singed  oft'  the  hands,  but 
you  are  laboring  under  a  popular  delusion, 
friend  H.,  in  thinking  that  singeii'g  off  the 
hairs  will  make  them  grow  in  heavier.  If 
you  shave  your  foj-ehead  all  your  life  you'll 
never  get  a  beard  there.  I  have  a  rather 
heavy  beard,  and,  as  you  know,  heavy  whis- 
kers, shaving  only  the  ujiper  lip  and  the  up- 
per part  of  my  clieeks.  Where  the  whiskers 
grow,  it  has  been  almost  never  shaved,  and 
there  it  is  heavy,  while  the  upper  part  of  the 
cheek,  which  has  been  shaved  thirty-five 
years,  is  covered  by  a  very  light  beard, 
which  has  not  increased  in  weight  any  more 
than  the  hair  on  my  arms. 

I  don't  agree  with  you  in  one  thing.  If  I 
am  working  at  bees  in  such  a  way  that  they 
get  on  the  ground  and  crawl  up  my  legs,  the 
suspense  of  waiting  to  know  just  where  they 
are  going  to  drill  holes  in  my  shins  is  such 
torture  that,  visitors  or  no  visitors,  I  put  my 
pants  inside  my  stockings. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  know  one  thing  that's 
solid,  boiled  down  comfort,  I'll  tell  you. 
On  a  hot,  broiling  day,  I  come  in  wringing 
wet  with  perspiration,  a  little  before  dinner  ; 
strip  off  to  the  skin  and  sponge  myself  oft' 
with  cold  water,  then  rub  or  brush  myself 
into  a  glow,  put  on  dry  shirt  and  pants  and 
hang  the  wet  ones  out  in  the  sun  to  dry  for 
the  next  morning.  It's  comfort  and  it's 
health. 

I  like  a  five-cent  hat  with  the  veil  sewed 
on  the  rim.  It  takes  up  too  much  of  the 
length  of  the  veil  to  have  a  puckering  string 
on  the  hat.  I  want  the  puckering  string 
(rubber  cord)  on  the  lower  end,  and  then  I 
never  tuck  it  in  anywhere — the  rubber  cord 
holds  it  close  enoutrh.  Keep  a  baking  pow- 
der tin  can  in  the  fuel  box,  tilled  with  parlor 
matches. 

You're  right,  friend  H.,  these  little  things 
are  big  things,  and  I  expect  to  learn  more 
than  usual  from  the  next  Review. 

Makengo,  111.,  May  22,  1890. 
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Cart  for  a  Seat ;  Engineer's  Suit;  Hat,  Veil, 

Shoes,    Blackboard,    Bee    Brush,    Screw 

Driver,  Oil  Stove,  Scythe,  Sickle,  and 

a  Hammock  of  Barrel  Staves. 

^HE  Editor,  in  his  leader,  having  given 
us  an  inkling  of  how  luxuriously  he 
lolls  around  in  hammocks,  wearing 
fine  boots  and  skipping  lightly  with 
his  children  over  the  well  kept  lawn,  we 
began  to  wonder  how  many  colonies  of  bees 
and  how  many  out-apiaries  our  friend  could 
profitably  keep  in  that  way.  With  our  mul- 
titude of  cares  and  out-apiaries,  our  horizon- 
tal restings  are  only  after  the  shades  of 
evening  have  been  gathered  "and  pinned 
with  a  star,"  and  we  find  our  rests,  while  at 
work,  and  for  this  purpose  a  cart  upon  which 
we  can  sit  down  while  manipulating  a  hive 
is  one  of  our  greatest  comforts.  A  hive 
cover  can  be  used,  or  a  square  box  can  be 
toted  around,  as  we  have  seen  in  some  apia- 
ries, or  a  sort  of  one-legged  milking  stool 
can  be  strapped  to  the  unmentionable  por- 
tion of  a  man's  pants.  But  I  tell  you  Mr. 
Editor  nothing  can  beat  a  handy  cart  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  cannot  only  be  used  for  a 
resting  work  seat,  but  many  other  uses  as 
well.  We  cannot  tolerate  boots ;  they  are 
sure  to  run  over  at  the  heels  or  get  loose  and 
tiresome  to  the  feet.  A  good  pair  of  shoes 
are  always  easy  for  the  feet,  and  a  little 
string  or  red  ril)bon  makes  the  ankles  bee 
proof.  We  advocated  some  time  ago  in 
Gleanings  the  wearing  of  an  engineer's  suit, 
which  is  very  light  and  can  be  easily  slipped 
on  or  off  over  an  ordinary  suit  of  clothes. 


THE   KAMBLEK  IN   HIS    BNGINEEK's   SUIT. 

Our  hat  is  a  not  very  wide  brim  straw,  and 
the  veil  is  all  brussels  net  with  a  rubber 
string  to  hold  it  puckered  at  the  top,  and  a 
cord  with  a  slip  knot  to  put  around  the  neck 
drawing  the  veil  up  snug  and  quickly,  and 
as  easily  released.  This  veil  can  be  slipped 
from  the  hat  to  the  vest  pocket  vei-y  neatly. 
Another  convenient  thing  in  the  bee  yard  is 
■a  blackboard  also  described  in   Gleanings. 


This  board  should  be  posted  up  in  a  conspic- 
uous place  and  any  operation  performed  in 
the  apiary,  changing  queens,  extracting 
honey,  placing  cases  of  sections,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  one  things  to  be  reminded  of, 
which  can  only  he  learned  by  going  to  the 
hive,  can  be  put  conspicuously  on  the  board 
with  chalk  and  save  hundreds  of  steps  be- 
sides being  a  constant  reminder  of  what  is 
to  be  done,  and  the  proper  time  to  do  it. 

The  oil  can  arrangement  for  igniting 
smokers  is  a  permanent  institution  in  our 
apiary,  and  is  also  used  to  start  the  stove 
fire  with.  We  also  prefer  to  use  what  is 
called  the  parlor  match.  When  you  are  in  a 
hurry  that  saves  time  for  it  goes  off  with  a 
fizz,  and  ignites  shavings  at  once,  and  no 
choking  fumes  arise.  For  fuel  a  nice  pile  of 
not  too  far  decomposed  elm  or  apple  wood. 
In  our  use  of  shavings  we  find  there  is  more 
soot  and  sometimes  liquid  nastiness  than 
rotten  wood  ever  produces. 

For  brushing  bees  from  the  combs,  instead 
of  using  the  little,  ineficient  brushes  sold  by 
dealers  we  use  a  large  Mexican  fibre  duster. 
A  screw  eye  is  inserted  in  the  end  of  the 
handle,  a  long,  strong  cord  inserted  and  tied, 
and  the  loop  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and 
it  is  always  at  your  side  ready  for  use,  as  it 
cannot  be  dropped  or  left  where  you  cannot 
readily  find  it. 

Another  very  convenient  tool  for  many 
uses  in  the  apiary  is  a  lieht,  thin  bladed 
screw  driver.  This  should  have  a  large  and 
bright  ribbon  tied  to  it,  for,  brother  bee 
keepers,  you  know  how  such  small  tools  will 
disappear  in  the  yard.  The  bright  colored 
ribbon  hangs  out  a  signal,  here  I  am,  grasp 
me. 

An  oil  stove  is  another  convenience  not  to 
be  overlooked.  A  single  wick  burner  will 
do,  perhaps,  but  a  double  wick  is  better. 
Water  can  be  heated,  wax  melted,  starch 
made  and  kept  warm,  foundation  starters 
warmed,  and,  several  other  things  done. 

Instead  of  the  exclusive  use  of  the  lawn 
mower  a  sharp  sickle  is  a  useful  adjunct  to 
get  at  grass  and  weeds  where  the  mower  will 
not  reach.  For  an  out  apiary  where  we  are 
inclined  to  be  not  so  particular,  a  common 
scythe,  and  the  sickle,  answers  the  purpose. 
If  that  hammock  has  got  to  be  suspended,  a 
very  economical  one  can  be  made  with  a 
sti'ong  cord  and  bai  rel  staves. 

And  lastly,  don't  forget  to  take  a  bee  jour- 
nal, the  Review  for  instance.  There  are 
many  conveniences  you  can  perhaps  go 
without,  but  a  journal  is  a  very  necessary 
stafl:  to  lean  upon.  At  least  that  is  the  opin- 
ion of  The  Rambleb. 


Comforts  Unrecognized ;  Coal   Ashes  About 

the   Hives ;   Care  of  Smoker  Fuel ;  A 

Handy  Knife  ;  A  Storage  Crate. 


J.    A.    GREEN. 


fLIKE  the  expression,  in  the  leader  on 
this  subject  in  the  last  Review,  that  it 
is  the  little,  comparatively  inexpensive 
helps  and  conveniences  that  make  the 
apicultural  machine  run  smoothly. 
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Many  a  time  have  I  received,  at  conven- 
tions, or  from  the  Ijee  journals,  little  hints 
on  labor  saving  methods,  or  contrivances, 
short  cuts  over  apicultural  fields  that  have 
been  of  the  greatest  value  to  me.  I  am  al- 
ways happy  when  I  can  tell  a  brother  bee 
keeper  something  that  will  help  him  as  I 
have  been  helped.  The  difficulty  in  telling 
others  of  such  things  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  often  grown  into  them,  as  it  were,  un- 
consciously, so  that  we  do  not  realize  that 
everybody  does  not  know  of  and  use  them  as 
well  as  ourselves. 

It  is  not  always  the  inventions,  tliat  are 
heralded  and  accepted  with  a  great  flourish 
of  trumpets,  that  prove  most  valuable. 
Quite  as  often  an  idea  of  real  merit  has  a 
hard  struggle  at  first  to  win  recognition. 
The  Reese  bee  escape  will  well  illustrate  this 
Ijoint,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  a  man's 
ideas  are  sometimes  appropriated  with  hard- 
ly as  much  as  a  "  thank  you."  The  bee  es- 
cape was  described  and  illustrated  in  Glean- 
ings, and  its  merits  modestly  set  forth.  It 
fell  flat.  In  a  few  months  all  interest  in  it 
seemed  dead  and  the  whole  thing  bade  fair 
to  become  forgotten.  I  took  up  the  matter, 
described  the  uses  of  the  bee  escape,  in  sev- 
eral articles  in  the  journals,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  escape  stock  was  away  above  par. 

Numerous  variations  on  the  original  plan 
were  put  forth,  none  of  them  having  been 
tested  in  actual  ijractice.  Nearly  all  of  them 
were  copies  of  the  Reese  escape  in  principle 
if  not  in  construction,  but  small  credit  does 
Mr.  Reese  get  from  some  of  these  so-called 
inventors. 

One  of  the  things  I  take  most  comfort  in 

is  the  fact  that  in  my  home  apiary  I  do  not 

have  to  wear  rubbers  to  keep  my  feet  dry, 

•no  matter  how  early  in  the  morning  or  how 

soon  after  it  has  rained. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered 
so  deeply  with  coal  ashes,  slack  coal,  etc., 
that  the  ground  between  the  hives  is  almost 
like  a  pavement.  But  few  weeds  struggle 
through  this,  and  these  are  easily  kept  down. 
The  ground  is  always  dry,  never  muddy,  and 
tools  cannot  well  get  out  of  sight  as  they  do 
so  easily  in  grass. 

I  do  not  keep  smoker  fuel  in  or  about  the 
honey  house.  A  fire,  liappily  smothered  in 
its  infancy,  cured  me  of  that.  I  took  an  old 
Simplicity  hive,  hinged  the  cover  to  one 
side,  covered  the  bottom  with  wire  cloth  and 
nailed  on  legs  about  three  feet  high.  This 
holds  planer  shavings,  while,  in  smaller 
compartments,  are  matches  and  the  kerosene 
for  lighting.  For  the  latter,  a  small  bottle 
with  a  quill  through  the  cork,  is  as  good  as 
anything.  This  is  set  in  a  convenient  place 
in  the  apiary.  In  it  fuel  always  keeps  dry, 
and  if  an  unlucky  spark  should  set  it  on  fire, 
it  is  no  great  loss.  Keep  the  cap  of  the  "Doc- 
tor "  filled  with  green  weeds  or  grass  and 
you  will  run  no  danger  of  setting  hives  afire. 

I  used  to  use  a  pocket  knife  for  prying 
apart  hives,  frames,  etc.  The  edge  cut  into 
the  wood,  it  was  soon  dulled  by  nails  and 
tin,  and  many  a  blade  was  broken.  So  I 
took  an  old  butcher  knife,  broke  the  point 
off  square,  and  ground  it  to  a  dull  edge. 
This  made  a  very  strong  and  extremely  use- 
ful tool  for  all  bee  hive  work. 


In  the  honey  house  I  find  storage  crates 
very  useful.  They  are  made  by  taking  two 
pieces  4i4xl7i4X'„  and  nailing  to  one  edge 
of  each  five  pieces  of  lath  of  such  length 
that  the  inside  shall  be  a  little  wider  than 
your  super.  Nail  two  more  pieces  across 
the  upper  corners  and  you  have  a  ch^eap 
crate  which  will  hold  a  super  full  of  sections 
and  can  he  stored  away  on  shelves,  piled  on 
top  of  each  other,  and  carried  from  place  to 
place  with  a  great  saving  of  time  and  l)reak- 
age  over  handling  the  sections  singly.  You 
can  have  them  filled  with  sections  ready  for 
use,  and  as  the  filled  supers  are  brought  in, 
you  can  exchange  places,  putting  the  filled 
sections  in  the  storage  crates  until  you  are 
ready  to  prepare  them  for  market. 

Dayton,  111.,  May  17,  1890. 

P.  S. — Friend  H.,  if  you  will  look  on  page 
724  of  GleaniiKjs  for  188(j,  you  will  see  that 
1  was  the  one  who  first  suggested  the  oil  can 
filled  with  the  kerosene  for  ''firing  up,"  in- 
stead of  Ernest  Root. 

Also,  the  use  of  weeds  in  smoker  cap — now 
credited  to  Dr.  Miller. 

However,  these  are  not  the  only  cases  of 
the  kind,  and  I  can  stand  it. 

I  start  Monday  to  haul  100  colonies  sixty 
miles.  J.  A.  G. 


Some  Clothing  Hints  ;  Cupboards  and  "Ditty 
Boxes;  "  A  Handy  Bee-Sting  Kemedy. 

AKTHUK   C.    C.    MILLEK. 

fAM  GLAD  to  see  that,  in  your  leader, 
in  the  last  Review,  you  begin  at  the 
foundation  of  the  man  to  supply  his 
comforts.  If  he  is  uncomfortably  shod, 
he  will  he  uncomfortable  all  over.  Wear 
canvas  shoes  that  lace  well  up  around  the 
ankle  :  such  as  are  worn  l)y  tennis  and  base 
ball  players,  and  cyclists.  I  find  those  with- 
out heels,  and  having  rubber  soles,  the  light- 
est and  most  comfortable. 

Have  the  trousers  come  just  below  the 
knees,  with  canvas  riding  leggings  to  cover 
the  lower  part  of  the  legs. 

The  coat  that  best  suits  me  is  a  close  fit- 
ting jacket  of  light  weight  that  buttons  up 
to  the  throat. 

The  hat  that  approaches  nearest  to  perfec- 
tion, is  the  "helmet."  It  has  visors  front 
and  back  and  a  ventilator  all  around  be- 
tween the  rim  and  the  inner  band.  It  is 
light  and  cool  and  protects  both  the  eyes 
and  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck  from  the 
sun. 

Such  suits  can  be  had  in  white  or  colored 
"duck,"  and  are  light,  cheap,  washable  and 
serviceable,  and,  complete,  or  in  part,  are 
worn  by  many  cyclists  and  others. 

A  bee  veil  added  to  the  above  hat  is  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion. 

For  a  place  to  work  in,  let  it  be  at  least 
partly  shaded,  grassed,  and  the  grass  kept 
short.  A  scythe  used  every  week  or  two  an- 
swers almost  as  well  as  a  lawn  mower. 

Stand  the  hives  high  enough  so  that  you 
will  not  break  your  back  working  over  them. 
Compromise  with  the  "short-comings"  of 
the  bees  by  giving  them  a  broad,  inclined 
alighting  board. 
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Cupboards  for  bee  hives  are  an  abomina- 
tiou,  but  cupboards  for  bee  implements  are 
a  biessii  g.  Hang  a  good  sized,  weather- 
proof one  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
near  the  middle  of  the  apiary.  In  it  keep 
your  smoker,  all  ready  loaded,  a  tin  box  of 
matches,  a  sponge,  a  box  of  assorted,  wire 
uails,  a  liammer,  a  sharp  chisel,  a  ball  of 
strmg,  a  few  queen  cages,  an  extra  bee  brush, 
a  set  of  iron-clad,  anti-sting,  automatic, 
self-fastening  gloves,  i.e.,  a  bottle  of  alcohol 
in  which  is  disolved  a  little  propolis.  Rub 
some  of  this  over  the  hands  and  wrists,  and 
then  you  may  thrash  around  as  much  as  you 
please,  with  the  Grossest  colony,  and  seldom 
get  a  sting,  unless  you  pinch  a  bee.  It  var- 
nishes the  skin  and  at  the  same  time  scents 
it  with  an  odor  common  to  all  the  hives. 
Soap  and  water  will  wash  it  ofif  readily.  Bee 
stings  trouble  me  very  little,  yet  it  is  solid 
comfort  to  work  without  expecting  one. 

A  "ditty  box"  is  indispeusible.  In  sliape 
it  is  very  much  like  a  blacksmith's  tool  box. 
One  end  contains  some  smoker  fuel,  the 
other,  in  sockets  made  for  them,  a  screw 
driver,  a  small  '"oiler  "  of  kerosene,  a  small 
tin  box  of  ma.ches,  a  bee  brush,  a  piece  of 
old  saw  blade  for  scratching  cappings  over 
honey  for  feeding,  stimulating,  etc.,  a  few 
pieces  of  sections  lor  memoranda,  a  pencil 
and  a  narrow  bladed  knife.  The  upright, 
center  piece  of  the  "ditty  box"  has  a  wide 
top  to  it  and  it  makes  a  very  comfortable 
seat. 

Have  one  or  two  buckets  of  water  standing 
al)out  the  apiary  :  they  are  handy  to  cool  off 
a  colony  when  it  gets  "  real  riled  up."  They 
are  handy  when  you  wish  to  sponge  up  any 
honey  that  may  become  daubed  around  the 
hives. 

A  solar  wax  extractor  in  a  handy  spot  is 
equal  to  a  "  drop  a  nickel  in  the  slot  "  ma- 
chine for  catching  pennies  in  the  shape  of 
scraps  of  wax.  If  the  apiary  is  large,  have 
two. 

In  every  hive  I  keep  a  good  supply  of  the 
best  sting  remedy  the  world  contains.  \\'hen 
stung,  drop  a  little  on  the  spot ;  it  soothes 
the  pain,  lessens  or  stops  the  swelling  and 
obliterates  the  odor.  After  tryiug  every 
other  known  and  unknown  remedy,  I  acci- 
dentally discovered  this  most  wonderful 
panacea.     It  is  honey. 

Many  of  the  toregoing  comforts  are  the 
inventions  of  others  picked  up  here  and 
there.     All  have  been  triid  and  found  (juod. 

Pkovidknce,  R.  I.  May  20,  1890. 


Extracting  During  the  Honey  Flow  ;  Storify- 
ing  Uncapped  Honey  is  "All  Theoi-y  ; " 
Bee  Escapes  of  No  Value  in  the  Ex- 
tracting   Season ;    The     Stanley 
Extractor    a  G-od  One,   but 
it  Turns  Hard. 

CWr  S  the  methods  employed  to  olitain 
"  ^)  both  comb  and  extracted  honey  are 
much  the  same,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
perhaps  it  woukl  In?.  unprofital)le  to 
write   much    upon  the    preparatory   stages. 


From  early  spring  until  clover  blossom  my 
end  and  aim  is  to  get.  bees ;  and  my  chief 
plan  is  to  give  the  queen  all  needed  room 
to  deposit  the  precious  little  eggs.  Then,  at 
the  proper  time,  surplus  combs,  of  which 
there  should  be  a  large  surplus,  are  adjusted 
to  the  hives. 

Thus  far  I  have  extracted  the  honey  during 
the  honey  How,  and  shall  probably  continue 
to  do  so  until  some  good  reason  shall  cause 
me  to  do  otherwise. 

In  this  locality  we  have,  first,  clover,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  linden,  and  then  buckwheat. 
To  keep  the  dilferent  flavored  honeys  sepa- 
rate, 1  am  compelled  to  extract  at  the  close  of 
each  How.  Then,  again,  I  haven't  enough 
surplus  combs  for  this  everlasting  tiering  up. 
If  foundation  is  given,  the  yield  is  cut  short 
and  swarming  incited  l)y  the  comb  l>uilding. 
For  a  Simplicity  hive  it  is  well  to  have  two 
extra  sets  of  combs  and  extract  while  the 
honey  is  coming  in.  The  experienced  "  ex- 
tractist  "  will  know,  vihile  extracting,  if  the 
honey  is  ripened  enough.  I  usually  allow 
the  bees  to  cap  over  one-half  or  two-thirds 
of  the  comb  before  extracting,  and  I  pride 
myself  upon  having  as  fine  flavored  honey 
as  you  will  find  ordinarily.  Nearly  all  this 
tine  writing  on  the  ripening  of  honey  by 
allowing  it  to  remain  on  the  hives  several 
weeks  is  more  or  less  theoretical,  and  does 
not  hold  good  in  practice.  The  honey  may 
be  good,  but  no  better  than  when  extracted 
early,  if  the  honey  came  from  any  of  our 
best  honey  plants.  Thin,  sour  honey,  either 
comes  in  a  wet  time  or  from  a  poor  grade  of 
honey  secreting  llowers.  Our  only  plan  of 
ripening  is  to  extract  and  put  into  half  bar- 
rels and  leave  the  cork  out.  The  cork  is 
aliout  II4  inch  and  the  barrel  stands  on  its 
head,  so  there  is  considerable  surface  for 
evaporation,  and  I  have  never  had  any 
clover  or  linden  honey  repudiated,  but  it  is 
souglit  for,  and  it  has  also  received  premiums 
and  testimonials  from  high  authorities.  So 
you  will  excuse  me  for  having  but  little 
faith  in  the  ripening  theories. 

Another  thing  that  smacks  strongly  of 
theory,  is  the  storifyiug  of  cases  before  they 
are  capped  over.  I  tliink  an  apiarist  having 
several  out-apiaries,  and  limited  for  help, 
would  find  his  hands  full  in  certain  seasons, 
and  need  an  unlimited  amount  of  "  shot 
tower  "  hives,  and  after  all  there  would  be 
more  or  less  capping.  Gentlemen,  please 
reduce  your  theories  to  practice  for  several 
years,  then  give  us  the  results. 

There  is  also  another  theory  I  wish  to 
punch,  ( mind,  I  said  the  theory  and  not  the 
man  or  men  that  invented  it).  The  cele- 
brated double  and  twisted  bee  escape  works 
splendidly  on  paper,  but  will  it  escape  the 
bees?  Let  us  see.  AVhen  the  Rambleb  saw 
a  description  of  the  first  bee  escape  he 
shouted  "Eureka  I  Blessed  be  the  man  that 
invented  it."  My  great  study  has  been  how 
to  get  bees  from  tlie  combs  while  extracting, 
without  exciting  their  tempers  by  brushing. 
I  adopted  the  Heddon  cases  to  attain  that 
end,  but  the  shake  out  principle  will  not 
work  with  my  Itnlians  ;  and,  of  course,  the 
escape  must  be  tried.  Last  season  I  fitted 
three  hives  with  tlie  Re<  se  escape — single 
cones.     After  twenty-four  hours  about  half 
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of  the  bees  were  out.  I  then  put  in  double 
cones  ;  but  it  made  little  difference.  The 
bees  would  not  "down"  out  of  those  full 
cases  of  beautiful  honey,  and  the  Ramblek 
was  disappointed.  This  experiment  was 
tried  in  the  height  of  the  extracting  season. 
Later,  after  cool  weather,  the  escapes  were 
tried  on  surplus  cases  and  worked  well.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  new  kinds  that  have 
been  worked  out  during  the  past  winter 
should  work  any  better  in  the  height  of  the 
extracting  season.  From  our  observations, 
the  houey  board  should  be  constructed  so  as 
to  allow  at  least  one  escape  to  the  open  air. 
The  escapes  will  be  tried  again  ;  and  1  hope 
for  practical  instead  of  theoretical  re- 
sults. 

The  honey  is  thrown  out  in  my  apiary  with 
a  Stanley  extractor.  The  only  fault  I  hud 
with  the  Stanley,  reversible,  as  made  at 
present,  is  the  labor  required  to  run  it. 
Well  ripened  houey  requires  considerable 
speed,  and  I  think  it  a  mistake  to  make 
them  without  a  double  gear.  The  first 
Stanley  I  ever  owned  was  thus  geared,  and  a 
rapid  motion  and  quick  work  were  secured. 
The  reversing  baskets  throw  the  combs  so 
far  from  the  centre  that  the  motion  is  higher 
and  more  labor  is  needed  to  get  it  than  if  the 
combs  were  near  the  center.  The  old  two- 
comb  extractors,  with  the  combs  close  to  the 
center,  would  throw  out  the  honey  so  quickly 
that,  after  a  hard  day's  labor  witli  the  Stan- 
ley, I  threaten  to  go  back  to  it ;  but  then, 
the  result  of  the  day's  labor  in  barrels 
of  honey  will  cause  me  to  stick  to  the 
automatic  until  something  better  comes 
along. 

I  intended  to  write  something  about  large 
and  small  hives,  but,  as  I  am  unsettled  upon 
that  point  at  present,  and  this  article  is 
already  too  long,  I  will  close. 

The  Ramblek. 


Climatic  Influences  ;  Arrangement  of  Apia- 
ries ;  Getting  Bees  OflF  the  Combs  :  Ex- 
tractors :  The  "Single   Story"  Sys- 
tem ;   Evaporating  and  Preserv- 
ing Honey. 

O.    O.    POPPLETON. 

fN  one  respect,  the  raising  of  extracted 
houey  is  much  like  that  of  producing 
comb  honey.  That  is,  diflVreut  loca- 
tions, different  climates,  dift'ereiit  sizes 
of  apiaries,  etc.,  are  all  important  factors  in 
determining  wiiich  methods  are  best.  Hence, 
it  is  practically  imiiossible  for  any  one  per 
son  to  give  rules  or  advice,  based  on  his  own 
expeiience,  that  will  be  equally  applicable 
in  all  other  locations. 

Again,  seasons  vary,  so  that  what  may  be 
good  practice  one  year,  might  be  very  bad 
the  following  season. 

In  northern  Iowa  the  climate,  during  the 
honey  season,  is  usually  very  drj ,  as  is  the 


general  rule  the  world  over  in  countries  in 
tlie  center  of  the  continent,  composed  largely 
of  plains  and  prairies,  and  a  distance  away 
from  any  large  bodies  of  water.  I  judge 
this  is  the  case  in  a  much  more  marked 
degree  in  California  and  some  other  of  our 
western  states.  Here  in  Florida,  as  well  as 
Cuba,  the  conditions  are  revert- ed  ;  and  at 
least  some  of  our  methods  must  be  changed 
accordingly.  I  think  5  our  climate  in  Michi- 
gan is  between  these  two  extremes  ;  and  this 
difference  in  climate  is  prol)ably  one  reason 
why  you  and  I  differ  as  we  do  in  some 
of  our  opinions  about  how  to  get  good 
honey. 

The  leaving  of  honey  in  open  jars  during 
ordinary  seasons  in  Iowa,  would  certainly  do 
no  harm,  probably  do  good,  while  it  would 
be  ruinous  to  the  quality  of  honey  so  left 
for  any  length  of  time  in  Florida  or  in 
Cuba. 

As  you  say  in  your  editorial,  the  manage- 
ment, up  to  the  commencement  of  the  har- 
vest, is  very  similar  when  working  for  ex- 
tracted to  that  employed  in  comb  honey 
production,  but  tools  and  appliances  are 
quite  different,  especially  where  honey  is 
produced  on  a  large  scale.  Even  the  general 
plan  of  the  apiary  needs  to  be  arranged  to 
save  as  much  labor  as  possible.  First  of  all, 
the  honey  house  should  be  on  the  lowest 
ground  iu  tlie  apiary,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  running  of  loaded  carts  up  hill.  This  is 
a  very  important  point.  As  we  used  our 
carts  in  Cuba,  they  held  from  100  to  1(10  lbs. 
of  honey  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  cart, 
comb  boxes,  frames  and  empty  combs,  and 
an  ascent  of  even  one  foot  in  fifty  materially 
increased  the  labor  of  hauling  them.  It  is 
easier  to  lift  honey  from  the  extractor  to  the 
houey  tank  than  to  draw  honey,  cart  and  all 
up  the  same  height  on  our  inclined 
plane.  If  the  ground  will  admit,  arrange 
so  that  neither  of  these  things  will  have 
to  1)6  done,  even  if  bees  have  to  be  set 
a  short  distance  away  from  the  honey 
house. 

The  general  plan  of  the  apiary,  position  of 
hives,  etc.,  should  be  such  as  to  make  as  little 
travelling  as  possible  to  and  from  the  honey 
house.  This  must,  of  ciurse,  depend  some- 
what upon  the  shape  oi  ihe  ground.  Mine 
in  Iowa  was  on  level  ground,  very  nearly 
square  in  shape,  with  honey  house  at  center 
of  one  side.  Hives  were  in  rows  some 
eight  or  ten  feet  apart,  so  as  to  have  plenty 
or  room  for  the  cart  to  be  run  back  of  the 
ones  with  which  we  were  working  without 
interfering  with  those  in  ne^t  row  back  of 
the  cart.  An  alley  was  left  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  apiary  running  straight  from 
the  honey  house.  I  liked  the  plan  well. 
For  carrying  combs  to  niul  from  honey 
house  and  hives  a  two  wheeled  c;nt  will 
be  much  better  than  a  wheelbnrrow,  as  a 
heavier  load  can  be  taktu  with  ie:^s  1;:- 
bor. 

In  Iowa  I  had  a  couple  of  ordinary  two- 
frame  extractors,  but  in  Cuba  we  had  two 
six-frame  ones,  one  being  reversible,  the 
other  not.  The  only  objection  we  had  to 
the  reversilile  one  was  tiuit  its  greater  weight 
required  more  power  and  time  to  start  and 
stop  :  but  tills  was  more  than  made  up  by  so 
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little  time  being  taken  iu  reversing.  Ours 
was  made  to  order,  for  us,  by  Mr.  Newcomb, 
and  was  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  Stanley 
pattern,  except  that  it  had  gearing  and  a 
brake,  both  of  which  are  indispensable  in  all 
large  macliiues.  1  liked  the  working  of  this 
machine  the  best  of  any  I  have  ever  used, 
and  should  I  ever  order  another  machine  for 
use  in  large  apiary,  should  get  one  similar  to 
It. 

One  man,  a  native  Cuban,  and  not  a  very 
strong  person  either,  uncajiped  and  extracted 
on  some  days  from  1..500  to  2,000  pounds  a 
day,  and  could  easily  have  done  the  same 
amount  of  work  every  day  had  the  work 
been  there  to  do. 

You  are  right  in  saying  that  the  most  tire- 
some part  of  raising  extracted  honey  is  in 
getting  the  bees  off  the  combs,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  the  bee-escape  will  help  us  out  of  it, 
but  so  far  as  I  know  this  is  yet  to  be  tested. 
I  find  that  two  persons  working  together 
can  get  bees  off  the  combs  easier  and  more 
economically  than  if  each  worked  alone — 
one  to  shake  each  comb  and  brush  one  side 
free  from  bees  while  the  other  brushes  the 
other  side  with  one  hand  and  uses  the 
smoker  with  the  other.  If  too  much 
smoke  is  used,  the  honey  "is  liable  to  be 
injured  in  flavor.  I  know  one  entire  crop  of 
honey  that  acquired  quite  a  smoky  flavor 
this  way. 

As  for  the  best  general  method  of  working 
for  extracted  honey,  I  inefer  to  use  what  is 
known  as  the  "  single  story  "  system  ;  as  I 
think  that  I  not  only  keep  enough  better 
knowledge  and  control  of  the  condition  and 
needs  of  each  colony,  but  that  the  actual 
yield  of  surplus  honey  much  more  than  pays 
for  the  extra  labor  that  method  requires. 
This  applies  more  especially  where  l)ees  are 
kept  under  such  conditions  as  are  usual  iu 
the  northern  states.  But,  under  the  condi- 
tions we  found  in  Cuba,  1  should  use  double 
story  hives.  I  have  had  no  practical  experi- 
ence with  what  is  known  as  the  Dadant 
method,  the  one  you  favor  so  strongly  in 
your  editorial,  and  may  I  ask  whether  your 
views  have  been  formed  from  a  large  actual 
use  of  that  method,  or  from  theory  only  ? 
But  in  using  both  single  and  double  story 
hives  I  long  since  took  a  decided  liking  for 
large  over  small  hives.  I  want  no  small,  re- 
stricted brood  chambers  when  working  for 
extracted  honey. 

You  say  that  the  key  to  success  in  caring 
for  extracted  honey,  to  preserve  its  fine 
qualities,  is  "  Exclusion  from  the  air." 
This  is  not  correct  iu  ordinary  seasons  in 
the  dry  climate  of  Iowa,  but  is  an  impera- 
tive necessity  in  Cuba  and  here  in  Florida, 
as  in  both  these  places  the  finest  qualities  of 
honey  would  be  utterly  ruined  by  a  three 
months  exposure  to  the  air.  Even  comb 
honey  can  be  kept,  off  ihe  hive,  but  a  short 
time.  I  presume  the  s^ime  conditions  prevail 
with  you  in  Michigan  I  nt  to  a  less  extent,  as 
well  as  in  all  sections  near  large  bodies  of 
water.  Nearly  or  quite  all  extracted  honey 
contains,  when  first  taken,  no  matter  how 
well  cured  it  may  have  been  in  the  hive,  a 
suiall  amount  of  thin  or  watery  honey. 
This  thin  honey,  or  water,  will,  if  run  into 
dishes   or  barrels   from    the   extractor,    and 


sealed  up,  rise  to  the  top,  and  will  candy 
much  slower  if  at  all,  and  should  always  be 
removed  before  licjuifying  the  balance,  or  it 
will  impart  a  bad  flavor  to  all.  To  obviate 
this  I  always  use  deep  cans,  at  least  three  or 
four  feet  deep,  into  which  honey  is  run  from 
the  extractor  and  allowed  to  stand  over 
night,  at  least,  longer  if  possible.  This  al- 
lows all  the  thin  honey  to  rise  to  the  top, 
when  the  noney  is  drawn  from  the  bot- 
tom, leaving  several  inches  in  the  can 
undrawn.  This  is  a  very  important  point 
in  handling  extracted  honey,  and  deserv- 
es more  attention  than  has  yet  been  given 
it. 

Before  commencing  this  article  I  thought 
to  devote  some  of  it  to  a  discussion  with  you 
on  those  points  you  make  in  your  editorial 
referring  to  the  great  superiority  of  honey 
that  has  been  cured  in  the  hive  over  that  well 
cured  outside,  but  think  best  not  to  do  so, 
as  neither  of  us  have  ever  made  any  really 
scientific  investigation  of  this  matter,  and 
there  is  little  practical  value  in  discussing 
theories.  Your  views  seem  to  have  been 
largely  formed  from  comparing  honey  cured 
in  the  hive  with  that  cured  in  open  vessels 
outside.  A  little  thought  will,  I  think,  con- 
vince any  one  that  the  comparison  is  of  little 
value,  as  the  former  method  is  much  the  best 
for  purposes  of  evaporation  only.  Correct 
comparisons  can  only  be  made  between 
methods  o!  equal  evaporating  powers.  I  un- 
derstand Prof.  Cooke  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  making  scientific  investigation  of 
questions  connected  with  bee  culture,  and  as 
this  is  a  very  important  point,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  he  be  asked  to  examine  it.  I  would 
suggest  that  al)out  the  middle  of  the  main 
honey  harvest  near  at  hand,  that  he  insert  a 
number  of  sections  tilled  with  empty  comb 
in  the  middle  of  some  of  his  supers,  so  all 
will  be  filled  at  the  same  time  with  the  same 
quality  of  honey.  That  part  of  these  be  left 
on  strong  colonies  for  several  weeks  until  as 
well  cured  as  bees  can  do  it,  that  the  others 
be  removed  as  soon  as  filled  before  much 
curing,  the  honey  extracted  and  then  thor- 
oughly but  slowly  evaporated  by  artificial 
means.  I  would  suggest  the  Solar  Wax  Ex- 
tractor as  one  of  the  methods  to  be  used. 
Samples  of  these  honeys  can  then  be  given  a 
thorough  chemical  test,  and  can  also  be  sub- 
mitted to  some  of  our  best  experts  for  their 
judgement. 


Hawks  Park,  Fla. 


April  30,  Wm. 


Wide  Top  and  Bottom  Bars  :  Honey  Ripened 

in  the  Hive  is  Best  but  Costs  the  Most ; 

Storing  Extracted  Honey  in  Combs. 

W.    T.    F.    PETTY, 

IRIEND    HUTCHINSON  :— I  am  very 

glad  you  mentioned  what  Mr.  Drew, 

of  Iowa,  had  to  say  about  wide  top 

bars  projecting  beyond  the  comb  sur- 

"greatly  increasing  llie  labor  in  uncap- 
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We  would  certainly  agree  with  him  if  this 
was  the  case  with  a  properly  constructed 
frame.  Away  with  honey  boards  and  nar- 
row top  bars  for  us.  ( )ur  top  and  bottom 
bars  are  1  1-2A  inches  wide  and  are  spaced 
1  1-8  inches  from  center  to  center ;  and 
when  such  frames  are  used  for  extracted 
honey,  filled  and  sealed,  how  nicely  they  do 
uncp.p  !  The  top  and  bottom  l)ars  serve  as 
a  guide  for  the  knife.  We  believe  as  you  do 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  shallow  frames  for 
extracted  honey. 

Now,  that  nice  extracted  honey  you  speak 
of  and  how  to  produce  it :  It  is  <iuite  easy 
to  see  how  to  produce  it,  hut  how  to  sell  it  at 
prices  to  justify  our  labor  and  compete  with 
honey  "slung"  from  unsealed  combs  is  not 
quite  so  easily  seen.  No,  we  would  not  raise 
the  first  case  and  put  the  empty  one  beneath, 
but  we  would  put  the  empty  one  on  top. 
Then  what  honey  we  get  would  be  thoroughly 
sealed,  and  we  would  leave  it  upon  the  hive 
until  we  made  a  sale,  or  until  the  flow  was 
over.  If  we  did  not  find  sale  for  all  our 
crop  it  would  be  i)ut  into  the  honey-house 
in  the  condis  until  it  was  sold.  We  have 
quite  a  lot  to  extract  yet — its  the  kind  of 
honey  you  love  so  well. 

It  is  a  very  small  job  to  extract  when  the 
combs  are  all  in  right  shape,  and  with  an 
extractor  that  will  hold  a  case  of  nine  frames 
at  once,  and  reverse  combs  without  lifting 
out. 

It  is  quite  likely  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
v.fheii  you  will  see  extracted  honey  on  the 
market  branded  :  "  Extracted  Huncy  from 
Scaled  Combs,"  as  we  now  see  comb  honey 
branded  "Comb  Honey  Produced  Without 
Foundation." 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  cost  of  this  kind 
of  a  product,  but  when  honey  is  placed  be- 
fore us  at  the  table  are  we  satisfied  with  any 
other  kind  ?  No  :  we  like  it  as  it  flows  from 
the  gate  of  the  extractor — when  it  is  at  its 
very  best, — so  far  as  flavor  and  richness  are 
concerned.  And  candied  honey  reduced  to 
a  liquid,  which  iias  been  extracted  from  un- 
sealed combs,  is  a  very  poor  sulistitute  for 
that  kind  of  honey  you  would  have  us  pro- 
duce. 

We  know  it  is  claimed  that  if  honey  is  left 
in  the  comb  tliat  it  will  candy.  Yes,  we 
have  had  it  candy  in  the  hive,  and  the  white 
clover  honey  of  last  year  granulated  in  three 
weeks  after  extracting,  but  we  now  have 
more  than  a  ton  of  honey  from  this  same 
honey  flow  in  the  comb  and  it  shows  no  sign 
of  granulation.  We  have  never  seen  candied 
honey  reduced  to  a  liquid  that  was  equal  to 
its  original  liquid  state,  as  to  "aroma  and 
l)Ouquet."  Candied  honey,  if  re-liquifled, 
will  contain  a  great  many  fine,  clear  crystals 
that  will  not  dissolve  at  a  low  temperature, 
and  if  you  would  have  the  honey  remain 
liquid  any  length  of  time  it  must  be  strained. 

To  recapitulate  : — Top  and  bottom  bars  of 
proper  width  ansist  in  uncapping  instead  of 
"greatly  increasing  the  labor."  Extracted 
honey  to  be  rich,  oily  and  of  fine  flavor  must 
be  sealed  and  ripened  in  the  hive  and  left  in 
the  comb  in  a  warm  room  until  a  place  is 
found  for  it  upon  the  market. 
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Peksistent  people  begin  their  success  where 
others  end  in  failure. 


THE    MILLEB    FOUNDATION    FASTEN  EK. 

We  have  used  the  Arthur  C.  Miller  ma- 
chine for  fastening  foundation  into  sections 
just  enough  to  know  that  it  does  a  very 
"slick"  job,  but  will  require  a  little  prac- 
tice to  get  the  "  hang  "  of  the  thing.  By  the 
time  that  the  July  number  is  out  we  prob- 
ably will  have  had  more  experience. 


TWENTY-FOUK   PAGES    THIS    MONTTH. 

In  order  that  we  might  tinish  up  the  "  Ex- 
tracted Honey  "  discussion  without  running 
the  regular  discussion  over  into  the  next 
issue,  we  have  added  eight  extra  pages. 
This  is  the  second  time  we  have  been  obliged 
to  add  this  number  of  extra  pages  in  order 
to  print  all  that  it  seemed  must  be  published. 
The  Review  must  certainly  be  enlarged 
permanently  with  the  end  of  the  year. 


"bees    AND    HONET." 

We  have  to  thank  Bro.  Newman,  of  the 
.4.  B.  J.  for  a  copy  of  the  last  (eighth)  edi- 
tion of  his  book:  ''Bees  aud  Honey  "  which 
is  just  out.  Those  who  have  seen  only  the 
earlier  editions  of  this  work  will  be  most 
agreably  surprised  upon  receiving  a  copy  of 
this  new  edition.  It  is  larger,  most  beauti- 
fully and  substantially  bound,  largely  re- 
written, profusely  illustrated,  fully  up  with 
the  times,  and  certainly  compares  favorably 
with  the  other  text  books.     Price  f  1.00, 


BEE   ESCAPES. 


PlTTSFIELD,  Ills., 


May  7,  lSi)0. 


From  proofs  of  "Rambler's"  article  we 
cut  the  paragraph  pei  taining  to  bee  escapes 
and  sent  it  to  Messrs.  Heddon,  Reese,  Green 
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and  Dibbern.  All  replied,  but  there  isn't 
room,  in  this  number,  to  publish  their  re- 
plies. We  may  give  them  in  the  next  issue. 
It  is  evident  that  bee  escapes  do  not  work 
satisfactorily  under  all  conditions.  They 
must  be  used  with  reason — some  ind  ace- 
men  f  must  be  offered  the  bees. 


THE   WESTERN     APIARIAN. 

This  journal  has  improved  typographically 
— there  was  certainly  room  in  this  direc- 
tion— and  its  editors  are  working  hard  to 
make  a  good  paper.  The  last  issue  was  print- 
ed with  type  having  a  very  neat  face — ^we 
should  think  it  the  same  with  which  the 
Queen  Breeders^  Journal  was  printed.  If 
the  people  of  the  far  West  really  desire  a 
journal  peculiarly  their  own,  and  it  would 
seem  that  they  might,  they  ought  to  rally 
now  to  the  support  of  this  journal. 


KEEP  MISCELI.ANEOUS  MATTER  OUT  OF  THE 
BEE-JOUENALS. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  bee-journals 
have  about  abandoned  the  idea  of  sandwich- 
ing humor,  fiction  and  general  mii-cellany 
in  with  their  regular  matter.  If  a  man  de- 
sires humorous  reading,  he  can  find  it  in  pe- 
riodicals devoted  to  that  subject — far  supe- 
rior to  that  which  the  l)ee-journals  can 
afford  to  buy.  The  same  is  true  of  fiction, 
etc.  There  is  just  one  thing  in  which  a  bee- 
journal  can  out-do  the  world,  and  that  is  in 
furnishing  information  upon  jipiculture ; 
and  the  closer  it  sticks  to  its  legitimate  busi- 
ness, the  greater  will  be  its  success. 


BEGINNERS  OUGHT  TO  READ  TEXT  BOOKS 

Some  have  subscribed  for  the  Review  ; 
allowed  several  months  to  elapse  before  re- 
newing, after  their  time  was  out,  then  ex- 
cused the  delay  by  saying  that  they  were 
beginners,  and  had  found  the  Review  "  too 
deep"  for  them  ;  many  of  its  teachings  were 
beyond  their  comprehension  ;  but  they  had 
finally  concluded  that  there  was  so  much  in 
it  that  was  practical  that  they  could  under- 
stand that — etc.,  etc.  One  friend  suggested 
that  we  add  a  department  in  which  to  an- 
swer the  (luestions  of  beginners. 

In  our  introductory,  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
Review,  we  said:  "Instead  of  devoting 
space  to  '  hints  to  beginners,'  we  shall  turn 
our  attention  to  the  unsolved  problems  of 
advanced  bee  culture." 


Were  there  no  text  books,  there  would  be 
some  excuse  for  the  publication,  in  journals, 
of  articles  designed  for  beginners  ;  but  there 
is  scarcely  a  question  asked  by  beginners,  to 
which  an  exhaustive  answer  cannot  be  found 
in  the  text  books.  The  first  step  of  a  begin- 
ner should  be  that  of  reading  the  text  books; 
then  he  will  be  ready  for  the  journals,  the 
object  of  which  ought  to  be  the  discussion  of 
unsettled  questions.  To  use  the  pages  of  a 
journal  in  publishing  well-settled  and  well- 
known  facts,  for  the  benefit  of  beginners,  is 
unfair  and  displeasing  to  the  great  majority 
of  readers,  who  have  read  these  things  over 
and  over  again  until  they  know  them  "  by 
heart."  To  discuss  new  ideas  and  unsettled 
questions,  is  the  province  of  journalism. 


AFTER   HIAWATHA. 

We  wrote  to  Eugene  Secor  asking  him  to 
versify  our  advertisement.  Or,  said  we,  put 
it  into  blank  verse  with  the  rythmic  repeti- 
tion found  in  Hiawatha.  We  presume  that 
most  of  our  readers  would  eventually  see  the 
Hiawathian  version  in  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  our  contemporaries,  but  we  wish  to 
be  sure  that  all  shall  see  and  enjoy  this  little 
gem,  hence  its  appearance  just  below. 

Ho  !  ye  gleaners  after  knowledge 

In  the  field  of  apiculture, 

Stop  a  moment,  please,  and  read  this, 

Stop  and  read  this  advertisement. 

Send  and  get  my  creamy  Monthly, 

(I  will  send  three  samples  gratis) 

It  contains  the  views  of  leading 

Bee-men  on  some  siiecial  topic  ; 

Pt)ints  out  errors  ;  makes  you  ponder, 

And  abandon  wrong  ideas. 

If  you'd  march  with  tliose  who  "  get  there," 

Send  your  stamps  to  "  Hutch,  the  hustler  " — 

Fifty  cents  per  annum  only  ; 

Twelve  Reviews  for  only  fifty. 


THE  CARNIOLANS  GREAT  BREEDERS. 

This  is  the  first  spring  that  we  have  had 
several  good  colonies  of  Carniolans  in  a 
normal  condition — that  had  not  been  exhib- 
ited at  fairs  the  previous  autumn.  That 
they  rear  more  brood  early  in  the  season 
than  do  the  blacks  or  the  Italians,  there  is 
no  question.  It  was  a  surprise  to  us  to  see 
the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  they  go  at 
it ;  as  though  brood  rearing  had  filled  their 
minds  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  It  makes 
no  difference  if  no  honey  is  coming  in,  and 
only  a  little  remains  in  the  hive,  brood  rear- 
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ing  is  kept  up  to  the  highest  notch  until  the 
last  drop  of  honey  is  consumed.  Even  with 
our  present,  cold,  rainy  and  late  spring, 
three  colonies  of  Carniolans  swarmed  May 
23, ;  and,  at  this  writing.  (May  21)  the  Ital- 
ians have  made  no  preparations  for  swarm- 
ing. 

We  all  like  bees  that  get  to  the  front  early 
in  the  season^ — that  "  show  up  "  with  hives 
running  over  at  the  blossoming  of  the 
clover — but,  unless  these  bees  will  "  turn  to" 
and  gather  in  the  harvest  when  it  comes, 
our  enthusiasm  will  suffer  a  rapid  decline. 
In  this  latter  respect,  the  Italians  never  dis- 
point  us.  When  the  harvest  comes,  they  are 
as  completely  carried  away  in  gathering 
honey  as  the  Carniolans  now  are  in  raising 
brood.  If  the  Carniolans  will  gather  honey, 
when  it  comes,  with  the  same  energy  now 
displayed  in  breeding,  they  will  be  the  bees 
for  us  ;  and  it  is  with  interest  that  we  shall 
watch  their  behavior  in  this  respect,  and 
report  results. 


THE   CLASS    OF    BEE-KEEPEKS    EEACHED    BY 
THE   KEVIEW. 

We  have  before  referred  to  the  fact  that, 
although  the  circulation  of  a  journal  is  very 
important  as  regards  its-value  as  an  advertis- 
ing medium,  it  is  not  the  ofily  factor  of  con- 
sequence. The  class  of  people  reached 
should  also  be  considered.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, we  publish  the  following  letter. 

KiLMANAGH,  Mich. 

Friend  H.—  May  20,  1890. 

Please  take  out  my  adver- 
tisement until  further  notice.  (Jrders  for 
the  Dovetailed  Hive  have  been  coming  in  so 
fast  of  late  that  I  am  unable,  or  rather  un- 
willing, to  take  any  more  until  I  can  catch 
up. 

I  think  the  Review  is  the  best  advertising 
medium  extant,  for  nearly  all  who  inquired 
for  circulars,  sent  in  orders  after  receivimj 
therii.  Please  send  bill  for  amount  due  to 
date.  Jno.  G.  Kundingek. 

The  advertisement  of  our  friend  was  at- 
tractive, "had  a  picture  in  it,"  and  was 
noticed  probably  V)y  every  reader  of  the 
Review  ;  but  it  is  to  the  italicized  portion 
of  his  letter  that  we  desire  to  call  especial 
attention.  It  is  one  thing  to  induce  people  to 
send  for  circulars,  and  another  to  get 
these  circulars  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
will  btiy.  The  Review,  being  a  bright,  wide 
awake,  practical  bee  journal,  with  no  side 
issues,  it  natually  attracts  and  retains  a 
class  of  readers  that  prove  the  most  desi- 
rable customers  for  apiarian  goods. 


PKAISE    AND    OEITICISM    OF    THE    EEVIEW. 

Since  the  publication  last  month  of  the 
little  item  about  receiving  criticisms  that 
"  hurt,"  quite  a  number  of  the  friends  have 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  send  in  words 
of  praise,  hence  we  have  been  receiving,  of 
late,  an  unusually  large  number  of  commu- 
nications like  the  following  :  — 

Oliver's  Fekky,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Friend  H.—  April  14,  ISSK). 

You  may  count  me  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Review  as  long  as  I  keep  bees. 
To  me  it  is  by  all  odds  the  best  journal  of  its 
class.  One  feature  that  I  very  much  enjoy, 
is  its  modest,  ijentleuianly  tone. 

Keep  on,  dear  friend,  as  you  have  begun, 
and  you  will  not  only  prosper  as  regards 
your  journal,  but  will  secure  a  place  in  the 
esteem  of  those  whom  you  serve. 

F.  P.  Clabe. 


Milton,  West  Virginia. 
Friend  H.—  May  13,  185)0. 

Here's  a  card  that,  I  hope, 
won't  "hurt."  I  desire  to  hereby  express 
my  almost  unbounded  appreciation  of  your 
excellent  Review.  I  value  especially  the 
solid  sense  that  characterizes  the  editorial 
matter. 

This  is  not  intended  for  publication,  but 
you  can  so  use  it  if  you  wish. 

M.  A.  Kelley. 

To  some  it  may  appear  strange,  but  it  is 
true  that  we  actually  feel  a  flush  stealing  over 
our  cheeks  at  the  thought  of  publishing  such 
out-spoken  compliments  ;  and  our  principal 
object  in  introducing  this  subject  again,  is 
that  we  may  correct  any  false  impression 
we  may  have  given. 

From  the  tone  of  some  of  the  communica- 
tions received,  we  fear  that  some  have  gotten 
the  idea  that  we  wish  only  for  words  of  praise; 
that  we  cannot  bear  to  have  fault  found 
with  the  Review.  Nothing  could  be  fur 
ther  from  our  desires.  Of  course,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  know  one's  efforts  are  appreciated, 
but  we  are  not  so  conceited  as  to  think  ours 
above  criticism.  All  we  ask  is  that  it  be 
done  in  a  kindly  spirit.  When  one  friend 
suggested  that  we  dispense  with  our  lengthy 
leaders,  another  complained  because  the 
Review  was  sometimes  a  little  late,  and  still 
further  thought  we  ought  not  to  oppose  Mr. 
Root  on  the  patent  question,  and  when  Bro. 
Newman,  in  a  private  letter,  very  kindly 
suggested  that  our  editorials  would  be  more 
readable  if  we  paid  more  attention  to  para- 
graphing, in  all  these  instances  we  have  had 
no  other  feeling  towards  our  critics  than 
that  of  thankfulness.    In  fact,  we  are  con- 
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tinually  ou  the  look  out  for  pointers.  We 
may  not  approve  of  all  the  changes  suggest- 
ed, but  no  friend  need  withold  his  ideas 
fearing  they  will  receive  no  consideration. 

In  the  very^nature  of  things  we  can't  all 
think  alike.  If  we  did,  there  would  be  no  use 
for  discussions.  The  very  word  ^'Review,'' 
in  one  sense,  implies  discussion,  and  in  the 
columns  of  the  Review  all  can  meet  upon 
equal  grounds — "  a  fair  tight  and  no  favor," 
if  the  expression  is  allowable.  But,  in  our 
mental  conflicts,  let's  have  no  hardness — 
unless  it  be  in  the  arguments  used. 


PREVENTING  AFTEK-SWAEMING  BY  THE 
HEDDON    METHOD. 

In  the  April  issue,  Mr.  Doolittle  said  that 
he  had  had  trouble  when  practicing  the 
Heddon  method  of  preventing  after-swarm- 
ing, by  the  bees  becoming  "sulky"  and 
sticking  to  the  hive  after  its  removal,  which 
resulted  in  after-swarmmg. ' 

We  always  move  the  hive  to  a  new  location 
in  the  middle  of  a  pleasant  day  when  the 
majority  of  the  honey  gatherers  are  a-field 
and  don't  know  that  the  hive  is  being  mov- 
ed,  nor  can  they  find  it  upon  their  return. 

Another  point.  With  our  light,  readily 
movable  hives,  we  can  so  easily,  softly  and 
quietly  pick  up  a  colony  and  place  it  upon  a 
new  stand,  that  the  bees  will  scarcely  real- 
ize that  they  have  been  moved.  We  have 
often  stood  and  watched  a  colony  after  its 
removal,  and  seen  the  workers  come  shoot- 
ing out  of  the  entrance,  then  up  and  away 
with  scarcely  a  backward  glance  at  the  old 
home  in  its  new  location.  Bees  that  leave 
in  this  manner  must  certainly  return  to  the 
old  location.  It  is  not  until  the  hive  has 
been  moved  a  day  or  two  that  we  begin  to 
see  bees  returning  to  it.  We  have  often  ex- 
amined a  colony  the  next  day  after  its  re- 
moval, and  found  nearly  all  the  bees  less 
than  a  week  old — soft,  downy,  fuzzy. 

When  the  queens  hatch  under  these  con- 
ditions, there  is  no  swarming  ;  and  the  only 
difliculty  in  securing  these  conditions  occurs 
when  a  sort  of  swarming  mania  pervades  the 
apiary  :  when,  instead  of  waiting  until  one  or 
more  queen  cells  are  sealed,  colonies  will 
sometimes  swarm  even  before  queen  cells 
are  started,  and  often  when  they  are  only 
nicely  started.  In  such  cases  the  queens 
may  not  begin  hatching  until  several  days 
after  the  colony  has  been  moved,  when 
it  often  happens  that  enough  bees  will  have 


hatched  to  cause  swarming.  When  there  is 
danger  of  trouble  from  this  source,  we  know 
of  no  better  plan  than  to  place  an  Alley 
queen  trap  at  the  entrance  of  each  hive  when 
given  a  new  location.  Then  when  a  swarm 
does  issue,  remove  all  queen  cells,  and  return 
the  swarm  with  the  queen  that  is  in  the 
trap.  We  think  it  far  preferable  to  thus 
treat  the  occasional  colony  that,  under  this 
management,  sends  out  an  after-swarm, 
than  to  be  obliged  to  remove  the  brood 
combs  from  ei-ery  colony  that  swarms,  and 
shake  off  part  of  the  bees,  and  then  intro- 
duce a  virgin  queen.  The  manager  of  a 
large  apiary  must  employ  simple,  expedi- 
tious methods. 


THE   QUEEN   KESTBIOTOK. 

C.  W.  Dayton,  of  Bradford,  Iowa,  is  out 
with  a  neatly  printed  little  book,  called  The 
Queen  Restvictor.  Price  twenty-flve  cents. 
It  is  devoted  wholly  to  a  description  of  a  de- 
vice for  restricting  the  queen  to  a  certain 
number  of  combs,  and  to  the  advantages 
that  will  be  enjoyed  if  the  instructions,  as 
laid  down,  are  followed. 

Perforated  zinc  at  the  bottoms,  ends,  tops 
and  sides  of  any  number  of  brood  frames — 
from  two  to  eight — confines  the  queen  to  the 
combs  enclosed.  In  fact,  it  is,  practically,  a 
great  queen  cage  of  perforated  metal  with 
combs  inside  it,  and  the  whole  hung  inside  a 
hive  of  bees.  Of  course,  the  laying  of  the 
queen  is  restricted  to  the  combs  enclosed. 
The  whole  cage  and  its  contents  can  be  in- 
verted bodily.  The  idea  is  quite  ingenious ; 
but  the  device  for  carrying  it  out  is  quite 
expensive — sixty-five  cents,  exclusive  of  the 
hive  and  frames  :  and,  as  we  look  at  it,  it  is 
simply  using  quite  a  little  machinery  in 
order  to  contract  the  brood  nest  in  such  a 
manner  that  wide  frames  filled  with  sections, 
or  else  combs  for  extracting,  may  be  used  in 
the  brood  nest  at  the  sides  of  the  restrictor. 
How  much  simpler  and  easier  is  contraction 
with  a  horizontally  divisible  brood  chamber. 
Simply  take  away  one  section,  or  leave  both 
in  place,  for  that  matter,  but  slip  a  queen- 
excluding  honey-board  between  them,  and 
we  have  "contraction  and  exclusion." 

We  have  a  friendly  feeling  for  the  author 
of  this  little  book,  and  think  many  of  the 
ideas  advanced  are  excellent,  but  candor 
compels  us  to  say  that,  even  with  deep 
frames,  we  think  we  should  prefer  to  con- 
tract by  using  dummies ;  we  certainly 
should  if  raising  comb  honey. 
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OOMFOBTS    AND   DISCOMFOETS. 

We  don't  know  as  there  is  any  necessity  of 
using  any  great  amount  of  space  in  sum- 
ming up  the  comforts  mentioned  by  our 
correspondents.  One  thought  comes  to  us, 
however.  If  one  l)ee  keeper  had  all  of  the 
conveniences  mentioned,  he  would  be  rather 
over-burdened  with  comforts.  AVhat  would 
be  a  comfort  to  one  might  be  a  discomfort 
to  another.  For  instance,  we  have  often 
thought  of  making  a  sort  of  combined  seat 
and  tool  box,  as  mentioned  by  some  of  the 
friends,  but  when  we  thought  of  the  everlast- 
ing task  of  lugging  it  around  with  us,  its 
construction  was  postponed.  In  our  own 
apiary,  the  honey  house  is  in  the  center,  and 
all  the  thousand  and  one  little  articles  are 
kept  there  ;  and  we  think  it  less  trouble  to 
go  after  each  one  when  it  is  needed,  than  to 
carry  them  all  around  with  us  all  of  the 
time.  However,  each  must  study  himself, 
his  surroundings  and  the  conditions  under 
which  he  labors,  and  then  adopt  those  im- 
plements, conveniences  and  methods  best 
suited  to  the  circumstances.  We  feel  sure, 
however,  that  all  will  get  some  ideas  upon 
this  subject  from  a  perusal  of  the  present 
issue. 

We  must  say  that  we  are  inclined  to  look 
with  favor  upon  the  dress  described  by 
A.  C.  Miller.  There  is  nothing  "slouchy" 
about  it :  in  fact,  we  have  always  admired 
the  appearance  of  men  similarly  dressed, 
upon  the  "diamond  "  playing  our  "  Nation- 
al game."  A  helmet  might  answer  very 
well  when  no  veil  is  worn.  A  straw  hat 
keeps  the  veil  out  from  the  sides  of  the  face. 
It  also  shades  the  sides  of  the  face  a  little 
more  perfectly. 


HOW    GOOD    EXTRACTED   HONEY    SHALL 
WE    RAISE  ? 

We  think  that  we  could  count  upon  our 
fingers  the  number  of  bee-keepers  who  be- 
lieve that  honey  extracted  when  green  is 
equal  to  that  ripened  by  the  bees,  or  can 
ever  be  made  its  equal.  The  number  is  cer- 
tainly small.  We  think  no  scientific  tests 
are  needed  to  decide  whether  honey  ripened 
by  the  bees  is  superior.  This  is  one  of  those 
practical  questions  that  any  one  can  decide. 
Simply  taste  of  the  two  kinds,  and  notice 
which  has  the  finer  flavor.  Many  of  those 
who  produce  extracted  honey  in  large  quan- 
tities,  extracting  before  it  is  thorouyhly  ri- 


pened,  admit  that  such  honey  is  inferior,  as 
a  table  sauce,  to  that  ripened  by  the  bees, 
but  say  they  cannot  afford  to  produce  the 
best  article  possible.      It    costs  more,   but 
will  sell  for  no  more  in  the  general  market, 
so  they  say.     We  believe  this  is  true.    We 
wish  it  were  not,  but  the  first  step   towards 
remedying  an  undesirable  condition  is  its 
recognition.     The  raising  of  extracted  hon- 
ey to  be  shipped  away  for  some  commission 
man  to  sell,  is  much  like  making  butter  to 
be  sold  at  a  country    store.     All  brings  the 
same  price.     There  is  little  incentive  to  pro- 
duce a  superior  article.      White    extracted 
honey  brings  so  much,  dark  so  much.     The 
honey  with  the  fine,  delicate  flavor,  the  thor- 
oughly bee-ripened,  well  preserved,  superior 
article  will  not  bring  one  cent  more  in  the 
general  market.     We  wish  it  were  not  true, 
but  isn't  it?      Perhaps,  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  there  is  no  advantage  in  having 
such  a  superior  article,  and  perhaps  there  is, 
we  don't  know,  but  for  a  table  sauce  there  is. 
The   only    hope  for  the  man  whe  raises  a 
decidedly  superior  article,  is  in  seeking  his 
customers.     Perhaps  some  will  say  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  advise  all  to  raise,  even  for  the 
general  market,   the  very   best    honey.     If 
such   advice  would  cause  all  to  raise  only 
such  honey,  we  would  gladly  give  it,  and  we 
honestly  believe  that  such   a  condition  of 
affairs  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  bee  business, 
but  when  so  many  are    putting  upon  the 
market  honey  that  is  pvetty   good,  how  can 
we  urge  a  man  to  go  to  the   additional  ex- 
pense of  raising  the  very  best  honey,  when  it 
would  be  done  at  a  loss  ?    If   H'e  were  rais- 
ing extracted  honey   here  in  Michigan,  we 
sh  juld  produce  the  best,  and  then  seek  oitr 
customers;  but  more  of  this  in  the  next  issue. 


APIARIAN    DISPLAY    AT   THE    COMING    INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION  IN  DETROIT. 

The  Exposition,  at  Detroit,  last  fall,  was  a 
grand  show— worth  going  many  miles  to  see. 
Although  we  were  present  during  the  whole 
time,  and  went  about  considerably,  we  came 
upon  fresh  wonders  every  hour.  We  often 
thought  how  Bro.  Root,  of  Gleanings,  would 
have  enjoyed  this  Exposition,  and  what  a 
"  write  up  "  he  would  have  given  it.  With 
the  experience  of  the  past  to  guide  them,  the 
managers  are  putting  forth  great  efforts  to 
eclipse  their  former  attractions. 

The  premiums  offered  in  the  apiarian  de- 
partment are  very  liberal.    The  list  as  ap- 
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proved  last  winter  by  the  Mich.  State,  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society  has  beeu  adopted.  We 
would  jiublish  it  here,  but,  as  the  complete 
premium  list  will  be  ready  to  mail  July  1st, 
it  would  be  hardly  worth  while.  All  who  are 
interested  can  send  for  a  premium  list. 
Address  Geo.  M.  Savage,  No.  7  Merrill 
Block,  Detroit  Mich. 

We  know  there  is  not  an  exhibitor  who 
will  not  be  rejoiced  to  know  that  our  old 
friend,  H.  D.  Cutting,  is  to  be  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  bee  department.  The  man- 
agers are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their 
choice. 

The  fair  opens  August  2(?th,  and  closes 
September  r)th  ;  and.  during  all  of  these  ten 
days,  visiting  bee-keepers  will  come  and 
will  go,  but  there  will  seldom  be  more  than 
one  or  two  present  at  the  same  time.  At 
least,  that  is  the  way  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
but  we  are  going  to  propose  a  change.  At 
such  fairs,  there  have  been  "  Children's 
Day,"  "Farmers'  Day,"  "Drummers' 
Day,"  etc.,  but  there  has  never  been,  so  far 
as  we  know,  a  "  Bee-Keepers'  Day."  Why 
not  have  one  ?  There  will  be  no  necessity 
for  any  great  "splurge"  about  it  in  the 
general  newspapers,  but  it  can  be  made 
known  to  bee-keepers,  through  the  Viee-jour- 
nals,  that  such  a  day  will  be  "Bee-Keepers' 
Day  ; "  that  all  bee-keepers  are  expected  to 
come  that  day.  We  would  suggest  now  that 
Tuesday,  September  2nd,  be  "Bee-Keepers' 
Day,"  at  the  coming  Detroit,  International 
Fair  ;  that  all  bee-keepers  gather  at  the  api- 
arian department  at  one  o'clock — earlier  if 
they  can,  but  that  all  report  there  at  that 
hour,  and  then  proceed  to  "do  the  show" 
in  a  body. 

Of  course  the  editor  of  the  Review  in- 
tends to  be  present  with  an  exhibit :  in  fact, 
lie  and  his  friend  Gutting  are  already  plan- 
ning to  take  their  wives  with  them  and  keep 
them  there  all  through  the  exhibition.  ( )h, 
won't  they  have  a  good  time  I 

Anent  this  subject  of  fairs,  we  see  that 
Prof.  Cook,  in  lileanings,  is  urging  a  return 
to  the  practice  of  having  printed,  at  the 
head  of  the  premium  list,  a  clause  stating 
that  the  honey  shown  must  be  the  product  of 
the  exhil)itor,  and  produced  during  the  year 
of  exhibition.  Practical  exhibitors,  of  large 
experience,  such  as  wert  present  at  the 
Mich,  state  meeting,  last  winter,  in  Lan- 
sing, have  labored  long  to  have  this  clause 
expugned,  and  have  at  last  succeeded.  The 
Mich,   state  Society   voted,  at  the  Lansing 


meeting,  that  this  clause  be  left  out,  now 
Prof.  Cook  is  working  to  have  it  reinstated. 
If  he  had  been  a  competitive  exhiljitor  as 
long  as  some  of  us  have,  he  would  say  most 
emphatically  that  a  judge  should  never  be 
asked  to  take  an  exhibitor's  ivord  for  any- 
thing. The  article  must  show  for  itself,  in 
all  the  points  in  which  it  is  to  compete. 
There  once  was  a  time  when  premiums  were 
offered  upon  the  largest  yields.  This  has 
been  dropped.  There  is  too  much  difficulty 
in  2^rovin{i  these  things.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  at  all  the  fairs  where  we  have 
been,  all  honey  exhibits  have  been,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  exhibitors.  Such  a  clause  in  the 
premium  list  is  not  needed.  It  is  a  super- 
fluity. It  is  worse  than  a  superfluity.  If  it 
is  wrong  to  exhibit  honey  that  has  been  pur- 
chased (which  we  don't  admit),  then  the  in- 
sertion of  this  clause  is  exactly  like  telling 
small  children  that  they  must  not  thrust 
beans  up  their  noses. 


"BEE-KEEPING   POK   PBOFIT. 

How  the  bee-books  do  multiply  !  The  lat- 
est is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker,  of 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.  It  contains  47 
pages,  and  the  price  is  25  cents. 

It  was  printed  only  ten  miles  from  here, 
by  Rulisoii's  Printing  House,  over  at  Flush- 
ing ;  and,  before  going  further,  we  must  ex- 
press our  appreciation  of  the  typography. 
The  work  is  exceedingly  neat  and  clean,  and 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  congratulate  our 
Flushing  neighbor. 

Our  Author  begins  with  "  Spring  Manage- 
ment," and  ends  with  "  Pi-cDarations  for 
Winter  ;  "  and  between  these  two  headings 
he  has  covered  the  ground  as  well  as  he 
could  in  so  small  a  space. 

As  we  were  almost  the  first  one  to  advo- 
cate the  spring  protection  of  cellar-wintered 
bees  (we  think  O.  O.  Poppleton  was  the 
first),  it  is  quite  gratifying  to  see  how  popu- 
lar it  is  becoming.  Dr.  Tinker  not  only 
recommends  spring  protection,  but  tells  us 
to  take  off  the  covers,  on  pleasant  days,  and 
allow  the  sun  to  shine  in  upon  the  packing  ; 
removing  it  from  over  the  brood  nest  if  nec- 
essary, that  any  dampness  may  be  dispelled. 
This  would  be  considerable  work,  especially 
with  a  large  apiary,  and  it  a  task  for  which  we 
have  never  seen  the  necessity.  Sooner  than 
take  this  trouble,  we  would  use  some  non- 
absorbing  material  over  the  brood -nest. 
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Stimulative  feeding  is  recommended.  In 
some  localities,  where  the  main  harvest 
comes  very  early,  it  is  possible  that  stimula- 
tive feeding,  combined  ivith  ■protection,  may 
he  made  profitable ;  but,  in  this  location, 
protection,  with  an  abundance  of  sealed 
stores,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  till  the  liives 
to  overflowing  by  the  opening  of  the  clover. 
In  the  April  Review,  R.  L.  Taylor  said  :  "  I 
do  not  doubt  that  packing  the  hives,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  editor  of  the  Review, 
like  feeding,  would  be  an  advantage  ;  but  I 
question  whether  either  would  pay  a  divi- 
dend in  an  ordinary  season."  We  intended 
to  point  out,  in  that  issue,  the  difference  be- 
tween stimulative  feeding,  and  protection, 
but  there  was  lack  of  space,  so  we  will  make 
the  explanation  here.  Feeding  is  a  stimu- 
lant. It  incites  the  bees  to  breeding  as  does 
a  honey  flow.  The  great  danger  lies  in  the 
cold  snaps  that  are  liable  to  come,  in  this 
latitude,  even  as  late  as  the  last  of  May. 
The  cold  drives  the  bees  into  a  compact  clus- 
ter in  the  center  of  the  hive.  ( )ne-half  the 
brood  perishes.  The  bees  that  worked  to 
nurse  and  rear  the  brood  are  mostly  old  and 
just  ready  to  drop  off.  Rearing  this  mass  of 
brood  has,  in  one  and  an  important  sense, 
added  to  their  age.  The  cold  is  the  "  last 
straw  "  needed  to  send  them  to  the  earth. 
The  result  is  that  the  colony  loses  its  very 
life.  As  a  honey  producer  its  value  has  de- 
parted. With  protection,  such  results  need 
not  be  feared,  even  when  the  bees  have  been 
stimulated  by  feeding,  unless  the  weather 
should  be  unusKully  severe.  Even  then,  the 
effects  would  be  greatly  lesened.  Now,  pro- 
tection is  not  stimulation,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  the  word.  It  simply  retains 
the  heat  generated  by  the  bees,  enabling  a 
given  number  of  them  to  protect  and  nurse 
a  larger  quantity  of  brood.  But,  of  more 
importance  than  the  increased  production  of 
brood,  is  the  protection  from  loss  of  any 
gain  made  by  the  l)ees  in  breeding.  Neither 
nmst  we  forget  that,  the  fuller  we  get  our 
combs,  of  brood,  in  the  spring,  the  more 
workers,  and,  consequently,  the  more  honey, 
do  we  get  for  the  ca[)ital  invested  in  hives 
and  combs.  When  discussing  such  ques- 
tions as  these,  there  always  comes  to  us  the 
query ;  Is  it  advisable  to  thus  protect  and 
stimulate  our  bees,  or  would  it  be  more 
profitable  to  keep  more  colonies,  spread  out 
and  establish  out-apiaries,  working  the  bees 
in  what  niiglif  be  termed  a  slip-shod  man- 
ner, instead  of  upon  the  high  pressure  plan  ? 


When  we  come  to  discuss  out-apiaries,  this 
point  shall  receive  attention.  But  we  must 
hasten  on  or  we  shall  never  get  through  the 
Doctor's  little  book. 

Under  the  heading  of  "The  Brood  Cham- 
ber," the  Doctor  figures  out  how  many  cells 
will  be  filled  with  brood  in  the  spring,  with 
/iis  hive,  when  it  is  protected  (nearly  80,000 
cells),  then  shows  how  few  cells  will  be  filled 
in  an  unprotected  single-wall  Langstroth 
hive.  According  to  the  Doctor's  estimate, 
a  ten- frame  L.  hive  would  have  only  about 
49,000  :  while  an  eight-frame  one  would  con- 
tain less  than  37,000  ;  because,  says  our  Au- 
thor, the  queen  will  not  lay  in  the  two  out- 
side combs,  nor  within  two  inches  of  the 
ends.  He  then  goes  on  to  show  how  many 
more  bees  would  be  produced  in  his  hive — 
more  than  43,000  cells  than  in  an  unprotect- 
ed, eight-frame  Langstroth  !  If  the  capa- 
bilities of  different  hives  are  to  be  compared 
as  regards  their  influence  ui)on  brood  rear- 
ing, it  strikes  us  that  the  comparison  would 
be  more  perfect  if  all  the  hives  were  packed, 
or  else  none  were  packed. 

What  might  be  termed  the  "  chit"  of  this 
book  ,  is  given  under  the  heading  of :  "  The 
new  System  of- Management."  We  believe 
there  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  its  being 
new  ;  or,  to  be  more  exact,  as  to  whether  the 
honor  of  first  publishing  it  belongs  to  Dr. 
Tinker.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  has  certainly 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  it  prominent- 
ly before  the  public.  In  brief,  the  plan,  as 
given  HOW  by  our  Author,  is  essentially  the 
Heddon  system  of  preventing  after-swarms, 
only  it  is  brought  to  a  different  terntination. 
The  swarm  is  hived  upon  the  old  stand,  in  a 
contracted  brood  -  chamber,  with  brood- 
frames  furnished  with  starters  only,  the 
queen-excluder  and  supers  transferred  to 
the  new  hive,  and  the  old  colony  placed  be- 
side the  newly  hived  swarm,  where  it  is  left 
seven  days.  So  far  it  is  the  Heddon  method 
of  preventing  after-swarming,  but  now 
comes  the  divergence.  Instead  of  carrying 
the  old  colony  to  a  new  stand,  the  bees  are 
shaken  from  the  combs,  in  front  of  the  new 
hive,  and  the  combs  of  brood  given  to  some 
other  colony  having  enough  bees  to  care  for 
the  brood.  A  queen-excluder  is  placed  be- 
tween the  brood  and  the  colony  to  which  it 
is  given.  With  tliis  management,  provision 
must  be  made  for  the  escape  of  drones  that 
hatch  above  the  queen-excluder.  For  this 
purpose,  a  %  hole  is  bored  in  one  end  of  the 
upper  hive.    When  not  needed  the  hole  is 
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stopped  up  with  a  cork.  If  queens  hatch, 
the  bees  destroy  them  before  they  are  ready 
to  fly.  By  this  management,  increase  of 
colonies  is  prevented. 

Instead  of  shaking  off  all  the  bees,  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  day.  one  comb  with  queen 
cells  upon  it  may  be  left  unshaken,  all  the 
combs  returned  to  the  hive,  and  an  Alley 
(lueen  trap  placed  over  the  entrance.  In 
from  five  to  eight  days  the  queen  will  be 
found  caught  in  the  trap,  when  all  the  bees 
may  be  shaken  off  in  front  of  the  hive  con- 
taining the  new  swarm,  and  the  combs  dis- 
posed of  as  before.  This  leaves  a  larger 
portion  of  the  bees  with  the  swarm  upon  the 
old  stand,  but  necessitates  two  jobs  at  shak- 
ing off  the  bees. 

We  must  say  that  this  plan  of  waiting 
seven  days  before  shaking  off  the  bees  and 
giving  the  brood  to  some  other  colony,  im- 
presses us  much  more  favorably  than  that 
of  going  through  with  the  performance  im- 
mediately after  swarming. 

The  extra  combs  that  accumulate  with  this 
system  are  piled  up  on  as  few  colonies  as 
possible,  precautions  being  taken  against 
the  wind's  blowing  them  over.  About  the 
10th  of  October,  all  combs  not  needed  upon 
the  hives  are  taken  away  and  piled  up  in 
brood  chambers  out  of  doors  where  the 
winter's  frost  will  destroy  the  eggs  of  the 
bee  moth.  The  combs  come  through  in  such 
nice  condition  that  the  temptation  io  hive 
bees  upon  them  is  very  strong,  but,  after 
many  trials,  the  Doctor  has  decided  that  it  is 
better  to  simply  use  starters.  -They  are  used 
to  the  best  advantage  in  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted honey. 

The  Doctor  thinks  we  are  gainers,  by  al- 
lowing the  bees  to  swarm,  even  if  we  wish 
no  increase,  and  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
some  method  to  avoid  increase,  as  in  no 
other  way  can  we  secure  the  wonderful  ac- 
tivity induced  by  swarming.  He  thinks 
many  failures  result  from  neglect  to  take 
the  fullest  advantage  of  the  swarming  im- 
pulse in  getting  bees  down  to  hard  labor. 


THE   NEXT    SPECIAL     TOPIC    TO   BE    "  FBOM    THE 
HIVE   TO   THE   HONEY   MAEKET." 

Having  raised  our  honey,  the  next  step  is 
its  preparation  for  market.  What  this  prep- 
aration shall  be  depends  upon  the  market ; 
whether  it  is  a  home  or  a  distant  market,  a 


wholesale  or  a  retail  one.  Where  honey  is 
to  be  retailed  at  home,  it  might  be  said  that 
it  required  almost  no  preparation.  Where 
one  or  two  sections  of  honey  are  sold  to  a 
neighbor,  we  have  simply  to  wrap  them  in 
paper,  or,  perhaps,  put  them  into  paper  car- 
tons. In  retailing  extracted  honey  at  home, 
where  customers  bring  in  pails,  pitchers  and 
pans  to  be  filled,  we  have  only  to  keep  the 
honey  in  a  large  tin  can,  with  a  honey  gate 
near  the  bottom,  and  have  some  scales  to 
weigh  the  honey.  But,  as  we  have  decided  to 
take  up  "Marketing"  in  the  August  issue, 
we  will  confine  ourselves,  in  this  discussion, 
to  the  preparation  for  market,  and  the 
shipping ;  and  we  wish  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  who 
raises  more  honey  than  he  can  or  irill  sell  at 
home. 

Several  of  our  correspondents  have  told  us 
that  extracted  honey  ought  to  stand  a  few 
days  in  large  vessels,  that  the  thin  honey 
may  rise  to  the  top,  when  the  thick  honey 
may  be  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  into  the 
packages  in  which  it  is  to  be  shipped.  Where 
honey  is  raised  in  very  large  quantities,  and 
shipped  in  bulk  to  jobbers,  or  to  be  used, 
perhaps,  for  manufacturing  purposes,  we 
doubt  if  there  is  a  more  desirable  package 
than  the  barrel.  When  pains  have  been 
taken  to  raise  an  extra  fine  article  for  table 
sauce,  and  it  is  to  be  sold  direct  to  consum- 
ers, or  to  retail  dealers,  we  think  the  (50  lb., 
jacketed  tin  is  the  package.  It  never  leaks 
nor  taints  the  honey  :  it  protects  the  honey 
perfectly  from  the  air;  is  easily  opened:  and, 
if  candied,  the  honey  can  l)e  liquified  in  it. 

Almost  everybody  prefers  their  honey  in  a 
liquid  state.  They  prefer  to  buy  it  in  that 
condition,  and  thus  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
melting  it.  Honey  is  more  attractive  in 
its  appearance  when  in  its  liquid  state. 
When  candied,  it  has  no  more  beauty 
than  so  much  lard.  In  order  that  the 
beauty  of  extracted  honey  may  be  seen,  it 
must  be  put  up  in  glass  :  then  its  beautiful, 
amber  tints  sparkle  in  the  light,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  the  prospective  purchaser  ends 
by  saying  ,  "Well,  I  guess  I'll  take  it."  To 
compete  with  comb  honey  as  a  fancy  article 
of  grocery  merchandise,  extracted  honey 
must  be  in  its  liquid  state,  and  put  up  in 
glass  with  tin  foil  caps  and  small,  tasty  la- 
bels. Of  course,  all  this  costs  money,  but 
any  expense  incurred  in  beautifying  a  com- 
odity  is  m  ost  cheerfully  repaid  by  the  con- 
sumer.   Some  purchasers  may  not  be  will- 
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ing  to  admit,  even  to  themselves,  of  their 
susceptibility  to  the  attractions  of  beauty, 
but  what  do  we  care  ? 

Bottles  of  honey  can  be  shipped  safely 
when  packed  in  sawdust.  We  have  shipped 
thousands  of  them  packed  in  this  manner, 
without  having  one  broken.  We  would  put 
cautionary  labels  on  all  packages,  stating 
that,  in  cool  weather,  honey  will  granulate  ; 
but  may  be  liquified  by  placing  the  ves- 
sel in  warm  water. 

If  we  have  plenty  of  suri)lus  cases  (supers) 
when  taking  off  comb  honey,  we  leave  the 
honey  in  them,  simply  stacking  the  cases  up 
criss-cross  in  the  honey  house,  where  they 
remain  until  we  have  leisure  for  scraping  off 
the  propolis,  and  putting  the  honey  in  the 
shipping  cases.  (Let's  don't  say  shipping 
"  crate  "  any  more ;  it's  a  case.) 

There  have  been,  of  late,  some  interesting 
articles  in  the  journals  about  the  size  of 
shipping  cases  for  comb  honey.  Lack  of 
space  prevents  our  giving  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  arguments,  but  the  decision  is  in  fa- 
vor of  the  12  lb.  case.  Excellent  reasons 
can  be  given  showing  why  this  case  is  the 
most  desirable,  but  the  strongest  proof  of 
merit  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  driving 
other  sizes  from  the  market.  Much  has 
been  said  about  these  cases  being  so  small 
and  light  that  freight  handlers  do  not  dump 
them.  Freight  men  do  not  handle  them 
singly,  but  usually  take  about  four  at  once, 
and  load  them  on  a  truck,  if  the  distance  is 
great.  We  very  much  doubt  if  it  is  dumping 
by  freight  handlers  that  does  most  of  the 
damage.  It  comes  about  by  the  railroad 
men  putting  the  cases  in  the  car  the  wrong 
icay,  or,  perhaps,  piling  them  up  too  high, 
which  allows  the  bumping  together  of  the 
cars  to  break  out  combs,  or  tumble  down  the 
pile  of  cases.  Where  the  shipment  is  so 
large  that  a  whole  car,  or  half  a  car,  is  need- 
ed, and  the  cases  can  be  snugly  stacked  up 
with  the  combs  parallel  with  the  track, 
straw  underneath  and  at  the  sides,  and  boards 
across  the  end  of  the  pile  nailed  fast  to  the 
sides  of  the  car,  honey  can  cross  the  conti- 
nent uninjured.  It  is  the  small  lot  that 
must  be  transferred  that  meets  with  topsy 
turvy  treatment. 

When  our  well-filled  sections  of  wliite 
honey  have  been  put  into  their  cases  of  clean 
white  basswood,  and  are  stacked  up  in  the 
honey  house  awaiting  sliipment,  what  a  beau- 
tiful sight !  So  dainty,  so  neat,  so  white. 
We    have    sometimes   stopped     work    long 


enough  to  step  back  and  gaze  in  silent  admi- 
ration. These  self-same,  beautiful,  white 
cases  have  again  met  our  gaze  after  having 
made  the  journey  to  Detroit,  to  Cleveland, 
or  to  Chicago.  But  our  gaze  was  no  longer 
one  of  admiration.  It  was  one  of  wonder, 
of  chagrin,  of  sorrow,  of  indiynation.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  stencil  marks  that  we 
had  put  on  with  so  much  care,  we  should  have 
felt  inclined  to  disown  the  cases.  Dirty  t 
Well,  yes.  Coal  dust  and  nastincss  from  the 
floor  of  cars  and  warehouses  had  besmirched 
the  beautiful,  white  wood  until — well,  do  you 
wonder  that  we  have  sometimes  wrap- 
ped paper  around  our  cases  before  ship- 
ping ? 

Well,  friends,  we  are  happy  to  say  there  is 
a  remedy  for  all  these  troubles  ;  it  is  simply 
putting  several  of  these  cases  into  one  crate. 
J.  A.  Green  described  such  a  crate  in  a  recent 
number  of  Gleanings,  and  M.  S.  West,  of 
this  city,  has  been  using,  with  increasing 
satisfaction,  such  an  arrangement  for  two 
or  three  years. 


CRATE   OF   OASES    KEADY   FOR    SHIPMENT. 

The  picture  almost  tells  the  whole  story 
without  any  words.  It  is  simply  a  crate 
with  two  of  the  side  pieces  projecting  for 
handles.  A  crate  may  be  made  to  hold  nine, 
twelve,  or  sixteen  cases.  A  little  straw  is 
put  in  the  bottom.  The  position  of  the 
handles  shows  which  side  up  the  crate  should 
be  kept.  In  fact,  these  handles  are  so  inviting 
that  there  is  no  disposition  to  put  the  crate 
in  a  wrong  position.  The  handles  are  so 
short  that  the  crate  cannot  be  dumped  with- 
out dumping  it  upon  the  toes  of  the  carriers. 
Cases  of  honey  crated  in  this  manner  are 
never  tumbled  over,  and  they  reach  their 
destination  free  from  even  the  finger  marks 
of  a  dirty  hand.      Such  a  crate  can  be  made 
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of  cheap  lumber  ;  and  can  be  returued,  when 
empty,  from  Chicago  to  Flint,  at  a  cost  of 
ten  cents. 

We  greatly  favor  the  plan,  advised  by  J. 
A,  Green,  of  placing  a  large  label  upon  the 
top  of  the  crate,  having  a  large  ;^?^  point- 
ing lengthwise  of  the  crate,  and  accompanied 
by  the  following:  "Load  with  the  hand 
pointing  toward  the  end  of  the  car  or  the 
side  of  the  wagon." 

There,  friends,  we  have  said  enough  about 
putting  honey  into  a  marketable  condition, 
and  getting  it  to  market  uninjured  and  un- 
soiled,  to  start  the  discussion,  now  [n>u  pitch 
in  and  tell  us  what  mistakes  we  have  made, 
and  what  we  have  left  out  that  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  and  we  will  put  it  all  into  the 
next  issue  and  send  it  back  to  you. 


ADVERTISING  BATES 

are  fifteen  cents  per  Hue,  (Nonpareil  space) 
each  insertion,  with  discounts  as  follows: 

On  10  lines  and  npwardb,  3  times,  5  per  cent. ;  6 
times,  15  per  cent.;  9  times,  25  per  cent.;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent.;l' 
times,  20  per  cent.;  9  times,  30  per  cent.;  12  times, 
10  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent.;b 
times,  30  per  cent.;  9  times,  40  per  cent.;  12  times 
50  per  cent. 


TO   ADVERTISERS. 

Can't  you  tell  by  looking  at- the  REVIEW 
that  it  is  a  good  advertising  medium  ?  See 
the  class  that  uses  its  columns.  Notice  the 
absence  of  (juack  medicine  advertisements 
and  all  other  swindling  dodges 

Don't  you  know  that  a  clean  paper  like 
this  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  one  that 
admits  all  sorts  of  trash  ? 


ttnynli 


By  return  mail,    Tested,  $1.50  ;    untested,   $1.00. 
Price  List  free. 

LEININGER   BROS., 
4-90-tf  Dou^'las,  Putnam  ('o.,  Ohio. 

Please  mention  the  Review. 

BROWN  Leghorns  still  ahead.    Eggs  $1.00 
per  13;  1.50  per  2tJ.       A    F.  bright,  Mazeppa.  Minn. 


"Bee -Keeping  for  Profit," 

IS  THE  TITLE  OF 

Dr. Tinker's  New  Hand-Book. 

It  gives  his  Ne-w  System  of  the  manage- 
ment of  bees  coinplelc,  t.  iJing  how  to  get  the 
largest  yields  of  comb  and  extracted  honey,  and 
make  ttie  industry  of  bee  keeping  a  i)rotitable 
one.  The  claim  is  made  that  our  old  methods 
and  appliances  are  of  such  a  nature  tliat  it  does 
not  pay  even  the  expert  bee-keeper  to  keep 
bws  except  in  very  favorable  localities.  The 
New  Book  tells  wliy  these  failures  occur  and  how 
to  prevent  them,  giving  the  general  principles 
essentialto  a  profitable  system.  The  work  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  progressivp  apiarist.  It 
is  well  illustiated,  imd  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
postpaid  for  2octs.     Piease  remit  by  po.(  n  uote. 

Addfess    Dp.  G.  Lt.  TlflKEJ?. 

«90-2t  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

P/e«se   mention   tlie   Ruaieii, 


FOR    EXCHANGE, 

Or  sale,  oiu-  ti  x  ii  Self-Inking  Press,  with 

ooi-Pov\'er    JJuzz-lSaw  ;  \ 


type,  for  Barnes,    b 
double    what  I  ask  for  it 
t5-9U-2t 


worth 

L.  L.  ESENHOVVEE, 

Heading,  Pa. 


Look    Here! 

ITflLiIflfl  and  flliBl^OS, 

Or  mir  Cross,  at  the  Following  Prices; 

Aug.  to 
May    June   July    Nov. 
Untested  queens,  each,      $1.^5  $1  on  $1.00         .75 
'2  doz.,   .5.50      5.r,0     L.50       4.00 
1     "      10.00     <.l..50      9  00       8.00 
Tested  "        each,         2..^0     2.."0      2i'0       1  5ii 

two,  4.50     4..51P      3.75       2.75 

Select,  tested,       each,         3.'  0     3.00     2.50       2.<  0 
A.  L.  Kildow  has  taken  C.  »S.  Kildow  into  part- 
nership, mid  they  expect  to  fill  orders  promptly. 
Send  for  ilhistrated  catalogue. 

Address  A.  L.  KILDOW  &  BE.O., 

3-90-'it  Shetheld,  Illinois. 

Please  mention  the  Reuieui. 

Send  your  addiess  to  the 

"Queen    ^estrictop,  " 

Bradford,  Iowa,  and  receive  circular.  5-90-2t 

iours  Resp'y,    0.  W.  DAYTON. 

Please  mention   the  Review. 


Western  BEE-KEEPERS'  Supply  Factury 

"■      lanufacturi;  '■       '■ 
of  all   kind 


11  p- 


t  ijuality  at 

loifi:.<t  prices.        Hives,    Motions, 

i'"iuiiidatiou,   Extractors,  Suinkers, 

Ciaies,      Veils,      Keeders,     Clover 

Seeds.  Buckwheat,  etc.     Im- 

p.irted  Italian  0  u  c  i' n  s. 

Queens  and   Bees.      Satnple 

(  opT    of   our    Be''   .'"urual, 

"The  Western  Ree-K-eper," 

and    Intent    Ciitalogii"   majled 

Free  n-rKn-K' .■.,;■■.     >.i  i-.-.^ 

Josci>ii  ^YNs:wA^f>.,.£, 

1»E8  MOUSES,  lO \V  A. 

the  Htuiew 
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2-90-tf 


HiiTOH's 

Improved  Gtiaff  Hive 

AflD   T   SUPER. 

The  pamphlet:  "How  I 
Produce  Comb  Honey." 
Price  5  cts.  Send  for  free 
illustrated  price  list  of 
everything  needed  in  tlie 
ipiary.  GEO.  E.  HILTON, 
FREMONT,    Michigan. 

Please  mention  the  Review. 


■|  g^f\  Old-style,   Heddon  supers  ;   well  made, 
Av/v  new  and  painted.       Will  sell  them  at 
$2.50  a  dozen,  or  $lti.(IO  for  the  lot. 
5-90-lt  (^ALON  FOWLS,  Oberjin,  Ohio. 


CARNIOLAN  QUEENS, 

Bred  From  Ambrozic  and  Benton 

Imported    i889   Queens. 

Circular  of  Supplies    I    J.  B.  Kline's  Apiary, 

and   Queens.  \         Topek',  Kan. 

3-90-tf      Please  mention  the  Review. 

Bee-Hives,  Sections,  Etc. 

We  make  tlie  best  Bee-Hives,  Shipping  ("rates. 
Sections,  etc.,  in  t)ie  world,  and  sell  tliem  the 
cheapest.  We  are  offerii.g  our  choicest,  white, 
One-piece,  4i4x4'4  sections,  in  lots  of  500,  at  SS.rjii 
per  1,000.  Jt^"  Parties  wanting  more,  should 
write  for  special  prices.  No.  2  sections  at  $2.00 
I)er  M.  Catalogues  free,  but  sent  only  when 
ordered.        Adchess. 

G.  D.  LEWIS  &  CO.. 
3-9n-tf  Watertown,  Wis. 

Please  mention  the  Reuieui. 


Ho.    1    SECTIONS    $3.00. 

Japanese    Buckwheat    75c.     per    bu.      Best   Bee 

Veil  on  Earth,  only  ;!0  cts.    All  Supplies  cheap. 

Send  for  new  list  free.  l-90-9t 

W.  D.  SOPER,  Box  1 '73,  Jackson  Mich. 

PURE     ITALIAN     BEES 

-AND- 

Full  colonies  and  nuclei,  60  cts,  per  frame. 
Tested  queens,  $2.00  ;  after  June  1,  $1.5i.  Un- 
tested queens,  $100:  a  ter  June  1,  75  cts.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Remit  by 
post  office  Tiioney  or<ler,  registered  letter  or  draft 
on  New  York,  For  other  information,  a('dress 
C.W.  JONES  &t;0.,  Bryant  Station,  Tenn.  3-  O-li 

Please   mention   the   Reuiew. 


That  $1 


Particulars  and   i>rices  on 

mi  11  APRIL  ISSUE  REIW. 


A     Ho.     1 

EXTRACTED 


Send  for  'Ng'w  l-*rices. 

JMES  HEDDON,  DOWASIAG,  MICH. 

EGGS  FOR   HATCHING. 

White  and  barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  from 
prize  winning  stock.  $2.00  per  1 3  ;  f  3.00  per  2B. 
5-90-'2t  A.  S.  BACON,  Muir,  Mich. 

Italian  ^//^^   Queens, 

The  very  best     honey     gatlierers.      Untested 
queen,  80   cents ;  tested,    $l.iui;   seleoted,    $1.50. 
Bees,  $1.-5  per  pound.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  price  list     C.  M.  HICKS. 
4-90-3t  Fairview,  Wash.Co.,  Md. 


CARIUIQUEFNS  d  B[[S, 

Bred  the  coming  season  from  imi)orted  moth- 
ers. Will  be  ready  to  send  out  the  first  of  June. 
Send  for  free  circulars  to 

JOHN  ANDREWS, 
3-90-tf  Patten's  iMilis  vVash.  ('o.,  N.  Y. 

IF    YOU    ARE    IN    NEED  OF 

Italian  Bggs  and  Queens 

From   the  South,  you   cannot  do  better 
than  to  addiess 

J.  F.Caldwell,  of  San  Marcos,  b  I 

Who  will  sell  you  nice   stock  at  the  following 


low  prices  : 

Mar. 

Untested  queens,  each,  $1.00 

"  "       three,    2.5 ' 

"     twelve,  10.0(1 

One  pound  of  bees,  1.50 

14  "         "      "  1.00  .tj. 

Circular  sent  free  to  any  address 

Please  mention   the  Reuiew 


April 

.75 
2.0' I 
■-.00 
l.O'l 


Juno  to 
May    Nov. 


.711 

2.00 

7. .50 

.75 

.50 


.70 

2.00 

7.00 

.65 

.45 

3-00-tf 


KEEPERS' 

A  Monthly  of  32  Figes 

to  Bees 


GUIDE 


Subscription  Price,  50  Cents  Per  Year. 

We  manufacture  Bee  Hives,  Sectional  Honey 
Boxes,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Comb  Foun- 
dation, etc.  We  also  breed  and  sell  Italian  Bees, 
illustrated  Catalogue  free,    k,  d    HILL, 

Keudallville,    Ind. 
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'"There  is  no  place  like  home,'  sang  the  honey  bee.  'That 
Pittslield  Smith  '  built  that  home,  as  he  has  built  thousands  of 
others  ;  and  all  of  his  hives  are  modern,  durable,  cheap  and  beautiful; 
and  you  know  '  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.'  "  So  said  a  sage^ 
But,  casting  aside  all  quotations,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  will  mail  you 
free  of  charge  my  forty-eight  page  bee-book,  which  I  really  wish  you 
to    see.     In    this    I    desci'ibe    what   you  will    need    this    season. 

Address  pi.inuj         C H AS.  H .  S M I T H ,   Pjttsfielcl,   Mass.,  Box  908. 


7-89-12t. 


Please   me  ition    the   Reu 


A  HEW  »JSCOVCRY. 

The  CoDmon  Sense  Hciej  EiiWoi 

Differs  from  all  others  ;  iS  strictly  sf  ientific ; 
powerful ;  durable  ;  handy  :  ckan  and  rapid  ; 
and  is  >  heaper  than  the  chf  apest  even  at  slaugh- 
ler  pricpf'.     (Circulars  fjee. 

REV.  A.  li.  SEAMAN, 
3-00-tf        New  Cumberland,  Hancock  ( 'c,  W.  Va. 

Please  mention  iiic  nevieuj, 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

FOIi     1890. 

Before  you  purchase,  look  to  your  interest,  and 
send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  P.  H.   liUOW.N", 
1-88  tf.  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Beautiful  Bees  ^i-'^^^^  ^'-Vh¥ eve 
Good  Qualities  '^^^  '''T/ofitable. 

If  you  wish  for  bees  and  queens  that  combine 
beauty  and  good  qualities  to  a  marked  decree, 
^yrite  for  descriptive  circular  giving  low  prices. 
No  circulars  sent  unless  asked  for.  Japanese 
buckwheat  for  sale.  CtiAS  U.DUVAL, 
3-90-tf  Spencerville,   Md. 

Please  mention   the  Reuiew. 


3eCTI0HS,$3  pep  1000 

Foundation,   Alsike   clovoi-  Ketd,  and  Jap- 
anese buckwheat,  cheap  as  tlie  cheapest.    Special 
prices  to  (Iwilers.     Spnd  for  free  price  list. 
1-90-tf       M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

HOHEY. 

If  you  wisli  to  know  about  the  kind  of  bees 
wliich  obtain  it,  or  if  you  intend  buying  BEES  or 
Ql  EENS,  drop  mo  a  i)osial  card  with  your  name 
and  address  plainly  written  upon  it,  and  I  will 
send  you  a  circular  telling  ab')ut  the  bees  that 
Doolittle  uses  in  securing— well,  never  mind, 
send  for  circular,  G.  M.  DOOLITTLE 
■4-90-3t  lioroaino,  (Jiu.u.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


1890ltalian  Queens] 

Six  young  queens  warranted  purely  mated,  for 
$o.0U.  English  rabbits,  $1.00  p  r  pair.  Mammoth 
bronze  turkey  eggs,  '5  cts.  e  cli;  '*  for  $2.00.  Send 
for  circular.  J   T.  WILSON, 

4-90-tf  Little  Hickman,  Ky. 

KHYSTOflE  APlflf^V. 
Italian     Queens    and     Bees. 

2  and  3  Frame  Nuclei  and  Bees  by  the  lb.    Bee 

Hives,   Sections.   Filn.,  Smokr'rs,  &c.    Send  for 

circulars.  W.   J.    ROW,  12-89-7t 

Groeusburg,  Wes'moieland  Co.,  Pa. 


SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  SAMPLES  OF 


HONEY     SECTIONS   A   SPECIALTY. 

:i.mt-U      Please  mention  the  Revieiv. 
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Colonies  Italian  Bees  at  bfittom   prices. 
A.  F.  BRIGHT,  Mazoppa,  Minn.    4-90-tf 
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By  the  nso  of  my 
improved  spacer, 
an  ordinary  liai  g- 
=jS>'  ing-frame  liive  is 
convertetl  into  a  re- 
versiljle  <>r  movable 
hive  A  hive  is 
quickly  and  cor- 
rectly spaced,  and 
the  frames  are  held  in  their  proper  position,  and 
will  not  be  lifted  when  removing  the  cover  if 
they  are  fastened  ti)  it  by  brao  combs.  A  cfm- 
tracted  hive  is  made  movable  or  invertdjle.  Hy 
havinsT  the  downward  extending  arms  as  long  as 
tlie  end  bars  of  the  frames,  and  suitable  division 
boards  in  place  of  the  outside  frames,  a  liive  is 
converted  into  a  double  walled  hive  witli  the 
spaces  between  the  end  bars  of  the  frames  closed. 
This  is  a  great  aid  to  a  weak  colony  in  building 
up  in  the  spring,  if  the  hive  is  well  packed  on 
top  of  the  frames. 

Price  of  brood  chamber  and  8  frames.  $l.f)0. 
One  liive  and  1  doz.  extra  spacers,  $4.00.  Spacers, 
longor  short  arm,  $21  ».00  per  100.  These  prices 
are  for  frames  'a  .inch  wide.  When  ordering, 
give  width  of  liive,  inside. 

J.  B.  -WIlLiOOS?:, 
Manistpi 


^^™'^'"«'  Untested  Queens! 

Single  queen,    7.5 

Three  queens, $2.00 

One  tested  queen, l.SO 

Three  tested  queens,     -1.00 

Invariably  by  return  mail,    and   safe   arrival 

guaranteed.  tJ-flO-lt 

CU.  J.  EUliISOfl,  Statebufg,  S.  C. 

Pl,;i:c    nu'lltion    th,;    /?l-1'I,  ,(■ 


3-.W-tf 


Mid 


the  Review. 


Tested  Queens  $1.00 

We  are  now  receiving  weekly  shipments 
of  young,  laying,  Italian  queens  from  the 
South.  Thesewe  will  sell  at  f  1.00  each.  If  cus- 
tomers prefer,  they  may  hava  tested  queens  from 
our  own  apiary  at  the  same  price  ;  we  replacing 
them  with  the  young  queens  from  the  South.  We 
have  followed  this  practice  the  two  past  years, 
and  have  found  that  tlie  introduction  of  a  young 
queen  early  in  tlie  season  usually  prevents  swarm- 
ing ;  and  it  is  that  our  tested  queens  may  be  sold 
off  quickly,  early  in  the  season,  that  we  offer 
tliem  at  such  a  low  price.  These  tested  queens 
that  we  offer  were  all  reared  last  season,  and  are 
fine  queens  right  in  their  prime.  Orders  filled 
in   rotation. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,   Fli>^t,  IVIieh. 

CARNIOLArT  BSES. 

HARDIEST  TO  WINTER, 

PLEASAMTEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BEST  HONEY  GATHERERS. 

In   order   to   inta<)dnc(\     not  only   tliese   bees, 
but  our  paper : 

THE   .A^DV^^^KTOE, 

We  off  T  to  any  one,  who  sends  us  $  I.  ■-*•"',  a  copy  of 
our   pap'-r    and   a  nice    Carniolan    queen.    The 
(lueeu  alone  is  worth  two  dollars. 
Address  THE  ADVANCE,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 


Eaton's    Impfoued  Section    Case. 
jjatest  and  best.    Bees  and 
(^)iici'ns.  Send  forfreo price 
list.     Address, 
FllANK  A.  EATON, 

Bluffton,  Ohio. 

Please  mention  the  Reuieui, 


NOVELTIES. 

Still  they  come  ;  the  last  one  is  a  brood  frame 
that  goes  together  and  stays  together— true, 
firm  and  solid- without  nailing.  SendScts.  for 
sample.  J.  B.  MURRAY,  Ada,  Hardin  Co.,  Ohio. 

4-90'3t  Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 

YELLOWEST,  t  t^e  X^ 

speaking  of  the    bees    reared    l)y  L.  L.  Hearn. 

Frenchville, -joiTT^T^lEr^'T'  i  *^  the 
W.  Virginia;  i\I-'JU-M-E->3  A  ,  term  to 
usewhen  describingtiiedrones;  cind  tlie  men  who 
"got  left"  at  the  last  Mich,  state  fair,  because  the 
"other  fellow"  liad  ^^  "^  "C IC  "^T  C  Gi  OP" 
these  bees,  felt  the  ^^l\.-»-J'-'A^  1^^  X  ■ 

Tested  queen,    $2  00 

Selected,  tested  iiueen,    3.00 


Untested  queen,  in  May, 

Untested  queen  in  June,  and  after,    

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3-90-ff       Please  mention  the  Review. 


1.2.5 
1.00 


OUEEMSi  ISl"i1."^: 

5-90-tf    Catalog  frte.    C.  WECKESSER,  Marshall vi lie.  Ohio. 


Seeds  and  Plants, 


Please   mention   Ihiy  Rcuii 


THE  BHICSHTE^ST 

Five  Banded,  (lolilen,  Italian  Bees  and  Queens, 
and  the  Reddest  Drones.  Very  gentle  ;  very 
prolific;  good  honey  gal  lierirs  -working  on  red 
clover— and  the  Most  Beautiful  l)ees  in  ex- 
istence !  Took  1st  premium  at  Mich.  State  Fair, 
in  IKSO.  lleference,  as  to  purity  of  stock,  Ed.  of 
Review.  Sample  of  bees,  five  cents.  Untested 
queens,  before  June  1.5th,  $1  25 ;  after  June 
15th,  $l.no.  Tested,  ;d  least  3  bands,  $2.C0;  selected, 
tested,  (4  bands)  $3.00;  breedii  g  queens,  (t  to  5 
bands)  $5.00.  Virgin  queens,  nOtt.-.  ;  5  for  $2.i  0. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfiction  guaranteed. 
3410  fit       JACOB  T.  TIMPE,  (irand  Ledge,  Mich. 

rieasf   ni^.tiiion   t'.v   ■'•w^/cw. 


lESfHONEY 


Xa    want 

to  Know 

all  about 

PBODUCTIOiN,  by  the  most  economical  and 

practical  methotis,  eecd  for  FREK  sample  of 

THE  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

A  larjre  quarto,  IG  pages,  published  Weekly 

at  ONE  BOBjIi A  K  a  V  ear.  Add ress  plainly, 

THOITIAS  G.  NEWlflAN  &  SON, 

MadJBon  St.,     CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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GARNIOLA]^  QUEIKNS  AI\rD  BCESS. 

Grentlest,  Best  AV^orkers  and  Least  Inclined 
To  !Rob   of  any   Kno^^vn  Irvace. 

PRICES    FOR    1890. 

May,  After  June  10, 

Select,  imported  queen, $5.00  $5.00 

Select,  tested  queen,  4.00  4.00 

Untested  queen,    1.00  1.00 

tfntested  iiueens.  half  a  dozen, 6.00  5.00 

Half  p.inndof  bees, 1.50  1.00 

Three-frame  nucleus,      a.^O  2.00 

A  three-frame  nucleus  will  contain  one  Langstroth  fra:ne  of  brood  well  covered  witli  Ijees,  and  two 
empty  combs.    Sample  of  workers,  ten  cents. 


For  the  past  five  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  Carniolan  queens,  and  no  others. 
I  import  no  second  grade  queens ;  only  the  best  that  Mr.  Benton  and  Mr,  Ambrozic  can  raise-  I  can 
sell  tested  queens  for  one-half  above  prices,  but  will  sell  only  such  as  I  can  recommend  for  "  breeding 
queens."  No  account  will  be  taken  of  or>  ers  unaccompanied  by  the  cash.  Remittances  are  always 
acknowledged  by  return  mail.  I  guarantee'safe  delivery  at  your  P.  O.  or  express  office.  Send 
money  by  P.  O.  money  order,  postal  note,  registered  letter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York.  Don't  send 
foreign  postage  stamps,  or  bank  notes.  .5-90-6t 


^.  W.  MORRISON,  M.  D.,  Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


THE    O.A.lvr.A.DI.A.lsr 


Bee   Journal, 


EDITED  BY  D.  A.JONES. 


75  cts.  a  Year. 


Poultry  Journal, 


ED'TD  BY  W.C.G.  PETFR. 


75  Cts.  a  Year, 


Tliese  are  published  separately,  alternate  weeks; 
edited  by  live,  practical  men  and  contributed  to 
by  the  liest  writers.  Both  journals  are  interesting 
and  alike  valuable  to  expert  or  novice.  Samples 
free.  Both  journals  one  year  to  one  address,  %\X() 
Until  June  1st  p;il,»_  Journal  C  iMil..  flf  Am 

we   will    send  uWm  trial  trip  for  U  miflS  a3  ClSi 
THE  D.  A.  JONES  CO.,  Vd,  Beef  on,   Out. 

Honey  -  Extractor, 

Square  Glitss  Honey-Jars,  Tin  Buckets, 

Bee-Hives,  Honey-Sections,  &c.,  &c. 

Perfection  Coltl-Blast  Smokers. 

Apply  to  CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON, 

Cincinnati,  O. 
P.  S. — Send  10-cent  stamp  for  "Practical  Hints 
to  Bee-Keepers.  a-88-tf . 

You   Should    Know, 

That  J.  W.  Winder  can  mail   you  now,  untested 
Italian  tmd  Carniolan  queens  at  $1.00  each.    Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.        J.  W.  WINDER, 
4-90  tf  572  Magazine  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 


J.    FOf^NCf^OOK  <St  CO., 

MANUFACTUEHS   OF  THE 

"BOSS"  ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS, 


^) 


Pleas 


ntion    the    Reuieui. 


Will  furnish  you,  the  coming  season,  one- 
piece  sections,  sand  papered  on  both  sides, 
as  cheap  as  the  cheapest  and  better  than  the 
beet.    Write  for  prices.  Watertown,  Wis. 

4-90-3t  Please  mention  the  Reuieui. 

SOMETHING  NEW7~ 

Our  1890,  i6-page  Circular  of  Bee-Keepers'  Sup- 
plies, etc.  Bees  and  Queens  very  low.  Address 
JNO.  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  HiU  Mo.  3-90-tf 

Ready  to  Ship!  SS'^S- 

untested,  *l.i  0;  3  for  $2.75.    Safe  arrival  guaran 

teed.    Nuclei  cheap.    Send  for  price  list,    4-90-tf 

COLWICK  it  COLWICK,  Norse,  Texas. 

DOH'T    DEliRY, 

But  send  at  once,  for  my  Price  List  of 
Bee-Keepers'  Supplies,  Bees,  Queens  and 
Strawberry  Plants.  My  prices  are  rea- 
sonable.       Address 

4-90-6t  Box  106,  Somerville,  Ohio. 

FOR  S  A.Li£ — ''00  colonies  bees  in  movable 
comb  hives,  at  $4  for  Italians,  and  $3  for 
hybrids.    G.  H.  ADAMS,  Troy,  N.  Y.  3-90-3t 
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Barnes'   Foot  and   Hand 
Power   Machinery. 

This  cut  represents  our 
(Combined  Circular  and 
Scroll  Saw,  which  is  the 
best  machine  made  for 
Bee  Keepers'  use  in  the 
construction  of  their  hives, 
sections,    boxes,    etc. 

4.90-12t 

MACHINES    SENT    ON    TRIAL. 

FOR  CATALOGUE,  PBIOES,  KTC, 
Address  W.  F.  &  JNO.  BARNES  CO.,  384  Ruby  St ,  Rochford,  Ills. 


Root^S     Sections      $3.00 

per  ihousaud.  iiives,  tloney- 
Boards  and  Zinc  at  reduced  rates.  (Circular  free. 
4-9U-tf  L.  J.  TRIPP,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

A  foot-power  saw  is  very  useful  for  hive  mak- 
ing, as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  light  work.  If 
you  want  a  machine  that  will  do  all  kinds  of 
work,  for  less  money  tlian  ottier  makes,  send  for 
a  descriptive  circular  to  W.  S.  WRIGHT, 
4-90-3t  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Send  to  C^henango 
V'allpy  Apiary  for 
'♦,  liraiitiful,  yellow 
Italian  queens.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tested 
queens,  in  May,  $2.0  i;  in  June,  $;i.!)0.  Untested, 
in  June,  $1.00.  2-frame  nucleus,  with  queen, 
$2.00.  Send  for  curcular.  MES.  OLIVER  COLE, 
4-90-3t  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

PATENT,  WIRED,  COMB  FOUNDATION 

HAS  NO  SAG  IN  BROOD  FRAMES. 

THIN,   FLAT   BOTTOM   FOUNDATION 

Has  No  Fish  Bone  in  Surplus  Honey. 

Being  the  cleanest  is  usually  worked 

the  ((uickest  of  any  foundation  made. 

J.    VAN  DEUSEN   &   SON.S, 

(sole  manufacturers), 

3-90.tf    sprout  Brook,Mont.Co.,N.Y. 


LOOK    Here  : 

No.  1,  V-groove,  planer-sawed,  one-piece  sec- 
tions, only  $3.00  jjer  thousand.  No.  2,  $2.00  per 
thousand.  A  sample  hive,  for  coiul)  honey,  only 
$1.30.    Price  list  free. 

J.  m.  KiNziE, 

4-90-6t  Rochester,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 


9(Tn  Ihc    RpPO-  59  ITAUri  OOEENS. 
lUU  IUo.  Dodo,    Bees  90  cents  a  Pound; 

Queens,  $1(IU  each.     S.    C.   PERHV, 

0-yO-tf  Portland,  Mich. 

PleaS"  mention   the  Review. 


DOCTOR 

TINKER'S 

White  Poplar  Sections,  Perforated  Zinc  with 
either  round  end  or  square  end  perforations, 
Wood-Zinc  Honey-Boards,  tlie  new 

QUEEN  REARING  CHAMBER, 

the  Nonpareil  Bee-Hive  and  Winter  Case,  and 
Syrio-Albino  and  Blue-Black  Queen  Bees. 

Samples  of  sections  and  zinc,  five  cts.  postpaid. 
Circulars  free.     Address 

DR.  G.  L.  TINKER, 
12-89-tf  New  Philadelpliia,  Ohio. 

Please  mention   the   f^cuitiv. 

LiEflHV'S  pOUNt>flTIOl4, 
CJCtholesale  and  t^etail, 
SmokePs  and  Sections, 
ExtaetoPs    and        Hivgs> 

Queens         and pees, 

t^.B.Iieahy  and  Company 
Higginsville,      fnissoum. 

l-90-tf      Please  mention  the  Review. 


H.  G.  FBAME,   Ser^fn",. 
Breeder    of    Italian    and     Carnlolan 

queens.    Bees  by  tlie  pound  and  nuclei.    Price 
list  free.  Reference,  First  National  bank    3-90-tf 


Printers'  Ink. 

A  JOURNAL  FOR  ADI^ERTISERS., 


!</  weekly,  and  Is  th^epreaen- 
iial—the  trt^fLmurnal  of 
.„.^__.._.  Vf^ti^^^'^^jM^idicatea  to 
tfi^l^i^K^^^^Ln.  red  W^kvertiser  how, 
when,  andmmr%^j^lro%tld  adv^^^ 
how  to  write  an  €ti^mmiseinent^Ji<A^ 
display  one^Mih^tnMfspap^^fi^Ke- 
how  mucI^iuS^etrfo  exj^^^iM  /j^lf 
tH^scow-sii^gi  every  polnt^^t  adtnilb 
o^o^^^able  diseussioM.  'AdvertisiMg^ 
i^^l^^W  practisMmb^many^it 
dem^fhl  by  feh.  }^m  conduct 
fUfrnTERS'  ^9^\nderst€ 
theii^advict^^httWa  on  aJi  e^pwrl^ite 
of  more  fi^t^tjenty-fi  ve  yet 
ing  advel^ing  contjn^t^for  many  of 
the  larges^fTnd  mos \sJfMea sfu I  adver- 
tisers. A  year's  subsWlption  costs  bvt 
Tivo  dollars :  sample  copies  Free. 
Address : — 

^^    ^^   CEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.. 

Sff  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 

lo  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 
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w^HAT's  this:   a  t  super? 

Do  sip;  It's  Gary's  Dew  Glanap. 


And  is 
Without  Doubt 


The  Best 
Thing   Out 


FOR  SECURING  HONEY  IN  THE  NEATEST  SHAPE. 

A  tlirf'P  yearV  trial  demonstrates  this  fact.  If  you  wish  to  know  anything  further  about  it,  also  how 
to  set  one  at  just  the  cost  of  material  used,  send  for  his  special  circular  on  clamps,  also  a  forty-page 
catalogue  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  and  the  best  races  of  bees.    A  postal  card  will  obtain  lioth. 

Wm.  W.  CHRY  &  CO.,  Coleraine,  pranklin  Co.,  ]V[ass. 

2-90~tf  Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 


—  Established  in  IStU   — 


Removed,  "?« Red  Oak,  lowai 

Wliere  we  now  have  the  most  extensive  steam 
power  factory  in  the  West,  used  exclusively  for 
the  manufactuer  of 

Bee    Siapplies. 

We  can  furnish,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  every- 
thing of  practical  construction  neederl  in  the  api- 
ary, and  at  the  Lio-west  Price.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  our  40  jiage.  illustrated, 
free  catalogue.  ^  KRETCHMER, 
2-90-tf  lied  Uak,    Iowa. 

Please  mention  the  RcLietv, 


For    Simplicity     and    Durability, 

Bingham  Patent  Smokers, 


BINGHAI 


AND 

k  HETHERINGTON 


Honey    I^nives, 

t^AKE       WITHOUT        QUESTION 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH ! 


Doctor  Smoker i^-2  inch, 

Conqueror  Smoker,  ....  3 

Large   Smoker, 2^2 

Extra  Smoker,  2 

Plain  Smoker, 2         ''^ 

Little  Wonder  Smoker,    I'i 
Bingham  &  Hetherington  Knife,  . 


Upon  receipt  of  price.  Smokers  or  Knives 
be  sent  postpaid.  Descriptive  ( 'ircular  and 
timonials  sent  upon  application. 


$2.00 

.    1.7.^ 

l-.'iO 

1.2.5 

1.00 

.    1.1.5 

will 
T.'s- 


BINCHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 


l-90-tf. 


Abronia,  Michigan. 

tht"   Reuiew. 


Camiolans  8t  Italians. 

I.  R.  Good,  his  brother  and  son,  will,  this  sea- 
son, run  two  queen  rearing  apiaries.  One  for 
Carniolans  and  the  other  for  Italians.  Send  for 
their  price  list.  4-90-tf 

Address  /.  /?.  GOOD,  Vawter  Park,  Ind. 

EAt^llY    QUEERS. 

I  will  be  prepared  to  ship  pure  Italian  queens, 
bred  from  my  non-swarming  strain,  by  April  10. 
Price  $1.00. 

These  bees  are  gentle,  prolific  and  fine  honey 
gatherers. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  If  a 
queen  should,  by  accident,  prove  worthless,  I 
will  gladly  replace  her. 

5?.    B.  WILtLiIAJVIS, 
3-90-tf  Box  72,  Winchester,  Tenn. 

™%RE  iTJiujvM  Bees, 

Poland  China  Swine,  White  Rabbits,  Wliite  and 
Black    Ferrets,    White    and    Brown      Leghorn 
Chickens,    and     Mallard     Ducks,     Address 
l-9'-tjt         N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 

ITALIAN    QUEENS. 

For  tested  Italian  (luecns  at  Sl.on,  ,,r  (i  ,$.5.00,  or 
untested  at  75  c.  send  to  MRS.  A.  A.  NEEDHAM, 
12-89-6t  Sorrento,  Lake  Co.,  Fla. 


•BEt^^lSaKra^lES: 


BSrGt&N'^^^ErCUtT"^M 
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AFTER     lO     YEARS- 

Owins  to  tine  workmanshiiJ  and  first  clasa 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  our  soods, 
our  business  lias  reached  that  point  where,  with- 
out boastiuR,  we  can  justly  claim  to  lie  the  larg- 
est manufacturers  in  the  country  of  all  kinds  ot 

Bee-Ksepers'    Supplies. 

The  reason  of  our  constantly  increasing  trade, 
notwithstanding  the  great  competition,  is,  that 
when  we  CxET  a  customer  we  keep  him,  as  we 
furnish  superior  goods  at  lowest  prices. 

We  also  wisli  to  state  that  we  are  sole  manu- 
facturers of  the  Arthur  C.  Miller  autoinatie 
Foundation  Fastener.  See  description  in  Mar.  15 
Gleanings.  If  you  need  any  Bee  Hives,  bec- 
tions.  Foundation,  etc.,  send  for  price  list. 

5-90-tf  The  W.  T.  FALCONER,  MFG.  CO  ,  Jamestown,  N.  /. 

Please  mention   tin  .?euietv. 


Comb  -  Foundation. 

WHOLESALE  AND  llETAIL. 

"Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee,  Revised."  The  book 
for  beginners;  the  most  complete  text  book  on 
the  subject  in  the  English  language. 

Bee-Veils   of  Imported  Maierial,  Sinokers, 

Sections,   Honey  Pails,  and  Bee- 

Keepers''    Supplies. 

Pamphlet  on  "Handling  Bees,"  Sets. 

Advice  to  beginners,  circulars,  samples,  etc., 
free.    Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card  to 
CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON,  HAMILTON,  Illinois. 

4-90-1 2t  Please  mention  the  Review. 

Bee^I^eepePs'  Supplies. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  bee-keepers  with 
supplies  promptly,  and  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
Estimates  gladly  furnished  and  corresuonclence 
solicited.  Our  goods  are  Unexcelled  in 
Quality  and  Workmanship.  Italian 
Queens  and  Bees  at  a  very  low  price.  Alley's 
Queen  and  Drone  Trap  and  Swarm  Hiver  always 
on  hand.  Send  for  large,  illustrated  Price  List 
free.  A.  F.  STAUFFER  &  CO.  j 

2-90-12t  Sterling,    111. 

Please    mention    the    Reciew. 


THE  "REVIEW." 


The  distinctive  features  of  the  Bri£-KK>  pyns' 
ItEViEWare  those  of  reviewing  curreiii  apiculti  ral 
literature  (pi>inting  out  errors  and  fallacifs  ainl 
allowing  nothing  of  value  to  passuniio!  ioed  i,  and 
the  making  of  each  issue  a  "special  number'" — 
one  in  which  some  special  topic  is  discussed  by 
the  best  bee-keepers  of  the  country.  If  you  wish 
for  the  cream  of  the  other  journals,  already  skim- 
med and  (lislii'd  u]),  and  to  learn  the  views  of  the 
most  f  xiicriciiced  bee-keepers  upon  the  unsolved, 
apicultural  problems  of  the  day,  read  the  REVitw. 
Price  of  the  Review,  .50  cts.  a  year.   Samples  free. 

"The  Production  of  Comb  Honey." 

Although  tliis  neat  little  book  contains  only  45 
pages,  it  furnishes  as  much  practical,  valuable  in- 
formation as  is  often  found  in  a  bouk  of  twice  its 
size.    It  is  "  boiled  down." 

It  begins  with  taking  the  bees  from  the  cellar 
and  goes  over  the  ground  briefly,  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, until  the  honey  is  off  the  hives;  touching 
upon  the  most  important  points;  and  especially 
does  it  teach  when,  where  and  how  foundation 
can  1)6  used  to  the  best  advantage;  when  ctmibs 
are  preferable  and  when  it  is  more  jirofitable  to 
allow  the  Ijees  to  build  their  own  combs.  It  tells 
how  to  hive  a  swarm  in  an  empty  brood  nest,  and 
yet  secure  more  honey  than  when  foundation  is 
used.        Price  of  the  book,  2.5  cents. 

SPECIAL        OFFER. 

For  65  cts.  We  will  send  the  Review  one  year 
and  "The  Production  of  Comb  Honey."  For 
$1.00  we  will  send  the  Review  two  years  and  the 
"  Production  of  comb  Honey." 

Back  Numbers  for  Five  Gor.ts  Each. 

With  the  beginning  of  1890  we  ha<]  a  big  stack  of 
the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Reviv  w.  We  offered 
them  at  two  cents  a  copy.  As  the  supi)ly  dimin- 
ished, the  price  was  raised  to  three  cents.  Tlie 
demand  has  continued  until,  of  rnost  of  the  issues, 
we  now  have  only  aboat  10(1  copies  left  of  each. 
We  now  put  the  price  at  five  cmts  a  copy,  except 
for  .Jan.,  18S9,  number,  of  which  there  are  so  few 
left  that  we  must  have  ten  cents  each. 

Stamps  taken,  either  U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W,  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint.   Mich. 


NEW    YORK.  FOREIGN  OKDKRS  SOLICITED.      NEWTKR^KY. 

EASTERN  *  DEPOT 

(Beeti  )  FOR  (Queen.^  ) 

Everything  Us«d  by  Bi^c-Keepers. 

ICxciUsive  llanufacturer  of  the 


"-Efeclcr. 


MASS. 


a-88-tf 


OADANT'S  FOUNDATION,  WHOLESALE  AND  RElAi;. 

WH!T[  P0?LA!1  OR  BASSWOOD  SECTiuHS 


Jfe     One-Piece,   Dovetail,  or  to  nail.     Any  (]_ii;in-  ' 
tity,  any  size.     Complete  machinery— finest 
work.    Send  [or  Handsome  Illustrated  Ciit«- 

logl--.  Free. 

E.  R,  Nt<WCOMB,  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  the  Review. 


CONN. 


llfElS^ 


VOL.  Ill, 


FLIKT,  MIMAN,  JULY  1§,  18§0. 


HO.  1. 


Wooden  Boxes  for  Extracted  Honey  :  Ripen- 
ing Comb  Honey  and  Shipping  the 
Cases  in  Crates. 

G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 

fSEE  Vjy  your  leader,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
the  next  Review  is  to  take  up  that  all 
importaut  question  to  bee-keepers, 
"From  the  hive  to  the  honey  market." 
I  sa>  uU  important,  for  there  are  many  bee- 
keepers who  produce  lar<re  crops  of  lioney, 
yet  so  manage  it  after  it  is  off  the  hivcs  that 
it  brings  them  scarcely  one-half  what  it 
ought  to.  What  is  the  use  of  raising  honey 
unless  we  are  able  to  so  turn  it  into  cash 
that  we  and  our  families  live  by  the  business':* 
Important  as  may  be  the  questions  relating 
to  all  the  rest  of  our  pursuit,  still  it  seems  to 
me  that  tliis  oue  is  the  crowning  one  of  them 
all :  foi ,  on  the  disposition  we  make  of  our 
crop,  depends  the  true  results  of  our  season's 
labor. 

As  you  speak  first,  in  your  leader,  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  I  will  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  tliis,  although  I  have  produced 
mostly  comb  honey.  You  say  put  it  on  the 
market  in  liquid  shape,  and  seem  to  prefer 
glass  as  the  package  to  contain  it  when 
it  is  to  be  used  as  table  sauce,  but  my 
little  experience  with  extracted  honey  gives 
me  an  entirely  different  view  of  the  matter 
than  that  taken  by  most  parties.  I  find  that 
the  best  way  to  put  up  extracted  honey  is  in 
wooden  boxes,  poplar  or  whitewood  being 
the  preferred  material  of  which  to  make  the 
boxes.  Make  the  boxes  to  hold  10, 20,  .W  and 
100  pounds  respectively,  and  when  made  and 
finished  all  but  nailing  on  the  cover,  coat 
the  inside  thoroughly  with  wax  or  paraffiiie, 
the  latter  being  preferred.  Take  especial 
pains  that  the  corners  or  joints  are  well 
coated,  and  have  the  coating  material  so  hot 
when  coating  the  box  that  it  will  penetrate 
the  wood  to  a  certain  extent.  Now,  when 
extracting  your  honey,  strain  it  into  large  tin 
cans  having  a  very  large  molasses  gate  at 
the  bottom,  and,  when  the  cans  are  full,  tie 
over  the  top  common  cotton  cloth  so  as  to 
exclude  all  dirt,  yet  at  the  same  time  allow 
of  thorough  evaporation  and  ripening,  the 
honey  being  stored  in  a  warm  room  for  this 
purpose.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  granulate, 
stir  the  honey  so  that  the  granulation  may 
be  even  throughout  the  can,  and  when  as 
thick  as  it  will  run  through  the  molasses 
gate,  place  the  boxes  on  your  scales  and  fill 


them  to  the  desired  weight,  giving  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  of  a  pound  more  in  each 
box  than  you  mark  the  weight.  Some  object 
to  anything  but  exact  weight,  but  let  me 
whisper  to  you  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to 
bring  back  customers  as  good  goods  and 
good  weight.  Having  the  boxes  filled,  set 
them  to  one  side  with  a  cotton  cloth  over 
each  till  the  honey  gets  hard  in  them,  when 
a  sheet  of  manilla  paper  of  the  right  size  is 
to  be  placed  over  the  top  after  having  taken 
off  the  cloth,  and  over  this  the  cover,  which 
is  to  be  nailed  on  securely. 

Now  for  the  marketing.  When  winter  ar- 
rives, and  you  are  at  comparative  leisure, 
bore  holes  of  the  right  size  in  blocks  of  wood 
and  into  these  holes  put  samples  of  the 
honey  which  is  in  your  boxes,  cutting  the 
same  in  chunks  so  they  will  go  in  the  blocks, 
and  mail  these  blocks  to  the  postmasters  of 
different  villages  where  you  have  reason  to 
suppose  honey  is  not  very  plenty,  having 
printed  directions  for  liquifying  the  sample, 
prices,  etc.,.  and  see  how  easy  a  matter  it  is 
to  dispose  of  your  crop  of  honey  at  paying 
prices.  My  figures  in  the  past  have  been 
Sfil.lO,  .S2.00,  $4.75,  and  i^y.UO  per  box  respec- 
tively. One  item  :  in  shipping  honey  in  this 
shape  it  goes  at  the  lowest  rate  of  freight,  as 
I  am  not  often  required  to  say  what  is  in  the 
boxes.  In  one  instance  this  honey  was  ship- 
ped as  potatoes.  After  the  honey  becomes 
hard  there  is  no  more  danger  of  holes  being 
punched  through  the  box  in  shipping  than 
through  a  solid  block  of  wood.  1  use  inch 
ends  on  all  the  boxes,  and  I4,  ■'«.  K<  ^^^  % 
respectively  for  sides,  bottoms  and  tops. 

Regarding  comb  honey  you  have  left  little 
to  be  said.  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  your 
"  silent  gaze  of  admiration  "  at  the  neat  pile 
of  honey  in  your  honey  room,  and  your 
"disgust"  at  the  same  pile  of  hflney  in  a 
distant  city.  That's  me  exactly.  The  idea 
of  crating  the  cases  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
is  ijartially  a  going  back  to  the  old  plans 
adopted  twenty  years  ago.  When  I  first 
commenced  to  keep  bees  from  loO  to  200 
pounds  was  put  in  a  crate  and  handles  put  at 
the  sides  to  handle  it  by  the  same  as  in  the 
cut  in  the  leader.  I  used  such  cases  or  crates 
as  late  as  1877,  by  the  direction  of  Thurber 
and  Company,  m  shipping  them  a  two-car- 
lot  of  honey.  The  only  objection  to  them 
that  I  know  of,  is  that  those  self  same 
handles  are  in  the  way  of  loading,  as  they 
take  up  much  room  in  the  car.  Another 
thing ;  it  always  takes  two  men  to  handle 
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them,  while  at  some  transfer  places  there  is 
only  one  man  convenient  to  be  had,  and  if 
there  is  a  necessity  of  haste  this  makes  it 
inconvenient.  One  other  important  item, 
which  you  failed  to  notice,  is  the  thorough 
ripening  of  comb  honey  before  it  is  prepared 
for  market.  Comb  honey  should  stand  in  a 
very  warm,  dry,  airy  room  from  one  to  two 
months  if  possible  before  it  is  sent  to  market, 
so  that  it  may  become  so  thick  that  none  will 
run  from  the  unsealed  cells  which  may  by 
chance  be  next  the  sides  of  the  sections  ;  for 
during  transit,  and  after  it  arrives  at  its 
destination,  it  is  sure  to  be  exposed  to  damp- 
ness, which,  unless  it  leaves  the  apiary  thor- 
oughly ripened,  will  cause  it  to  grow  thin 
enough  to  leak,  thus  making  things  so  sticky 
and  dauby  that  it  will  disgust  the  house 
which  handles  it,  and  often  the  purcliaser. 
When  well  ripened  and  sent  to  market  as 
you  advise,  its  attractive  appearance  is  sure 
to  secure  a  sale  for  it. 

BoKODiNO,  N.  Y.,  July  5.  IWtO. 

The  Requisites  to   Success  in  Bee  Culture  ; 
Sorting  Comb  Honey,    Packing  it  in 
Cases  and  Crating  the  Cases  for 
Shipment ;  Preparing  Extract- 
ed   Honey    for    Market. 

K.  m' KNIGHT. 

1  ,iERE  are  three  essentials  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  good  bee  keeper,  the  absence 
of  any  one  of  which  will  militate 
against  his  success.  1st.  To  be  able  to 
manage  his  bees  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the 
greatest  return  of  honey  for  the  least  expen- 
diture in  time  and  money.  2ud.  When  pro- 
cured, to  prepare  his  honey  for  market  in  the 
best  form  possible.  'AC.  To  have  some 
acquaintance  with  the  markets,  and  know 
where  to  place  his  goods  on  sale  to  the  best 
advantage.  Time  alone  will  enable  him  to 
acquire  the  tirst  and  third  of  these  qualifica- 
tions. It  is  with  the  second  we  are  more 
particularly  concerned  just  now.  "  From 
the  hive  to  the  honey  market,"  is  the  topic 
to  be  discussed  ;  and  this  embraces  only  the 
preparation  and  shipment  of  the  crop.  If 
the  text  had  been  enlarged  and  made  to  read 
from  the  hive  to  the  breakfast  table  it  would 
have  included  the  work  of  every  producer. 
As  it  is,  it  embraces  only  the  work  of  those 
who  ship.  As  it  stands,  it  does  not  apply  to 
the  man  who  draws  it  off  from  the  faucet  of 
his  store  can  into  the  pail  or  crock  of  his 
customer,  and  only  partially  to  him  who 
caters  for  only  the  home  trade.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  honey  market  of 
one  man  and  the  honey  market  of  another, 
and  this  difference  necessarily  modifies  his 
practice.  I  live  in  a  town  of  r),OOU  people, 
but  have  not,  for  five  years,  solicited  any 
one  ill  the  town  to  buy  from  me.  I  have  left 
this  market  largely  to  the  smaller  producers 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  have  sought  and 
secured  a  market  outside  ;  not  only  for  all  I 
produce  myself,  but  also  for  a  portion  of  the 
product  of  others.  I  have  therefore  learned 
something  of  the  best  method  of  sorting, 
packing  and  shipping,  which  constitute  the 
passage  from  the  liive  to  the  honey  market. 


when  that  market  lies  from  fifty  to  one 
thousand  miles  from  home.  There  are  three 
requisites  in  making  and  maintaining  a 
market.  The  first  is  to  supply  a  uniformly 
good  article,  the  second  to  pack  it  safely, 
and  the  third  is  when  unpacked  and  exposed 
for  sale  it  shall  present  a  tasty  and  attractive 
appearance. 

In  comb  honey  an  uniformly  good  article 
can  only  be  had  by  careful  selection.  The 
first  work  of  the  producer  is  assorting  his 
crop.  Two  grades  are  as  many  as  it  will 
pay  to  ship.  G^ade  one  should  be  all  it 
claims  to  be.  It  should  be  good  in  quality, 
good  in  form,  clean  in  itself  and  neat  in  its 
surroundings.  Any  departure  from  this  rule 
is  sure  to  produce  results  prejudicial  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  shipper.  It  will  inspire 
a  want  of  confidence  and  eventuallj  lose 
him  his  trade.  Honesty  in  packing  is  the 
best  course  to  follow,  even  if  begotten  in  no 
higher  motive  than  one  of  policy.  What  is 
said  of  grade  one  is  equally  applicable  to 
grade  two. 

Sorting  completed,  the  next  consideration 
in  the  kind  and  character  of  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  to  be  packed.  These  should  be 
neat  and  well  made.  They  should  be  glassed 
in  front  and  open  at  the  back  with  a  slide, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  matcli  or  starch  box. 
This  is  mucii  preferable  to  having  the  slide 
on  top.  When  opened  at  the  back  and  ghiss- 
ed  in  front  the  purchaser  has  a  full  view  of 
fully  half  the  contents.  When  open  on  top 
he  can  only  look  down  on  the  wood  in  which 
the  honey  is  stored.  A  good  deal  has  bei  n 
written  lately  on  the  most  desirable  size  of 
the  comb  case.  Most  people  favor  the  one 
dozen  section  comb  case.  In  my  judgment 
they  should  never  exceed  that  capacity. 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  half  dozen 
cases  are  better  in  every  way.  They  preserve 
the  honey  better  in  transit  than  larger  cases. 
They  cost  the  bee  keepi  r  no  more,  because 
they  sell  for  a  better  price.  They  make 
double  the  display  on  a  grocer's  counter, 
and  sell  more  readily.  This  is  the  way  I 
now  put  up  most  of  my  comb  honey. 

Sorting  and  packing  completed,  prepara- 
tion for  shipment  istlie  next  thing  to  engage 
attention.  There  are  but  two  ways  of  doing 
this  :  enclosing  the  section  cases  in  outer 
cases,  and  sending  them  forward  without 
any  outside  protection.  When  enclosed,  the 
outside  cases  should  be  strong  and  neat,  and 
contain  not  more  than  six  one  tlozen  comb 
cases,  or  twelve  half  dozen  cases.  If  the 
outer  cases  are  properly  made  no  packing 
material  such  as  straw,  sawdust,  or  the  like, 
need  be  used.  This  statement  may  take 
some  people  by  surprise,  but  there  is  nothing 
haphazard  about  it.  I  believe  I  was  the  first 
man  in  America  to  adopt  this  plan  of  pack- 
ing comb.  When  going  to  the  Colonial 
Exhibition  in  188()  I  wished  to  add  more 
comb  to  my  own  contribution  than  I  had  in 
stock.  I  purchased  1,01)0  pounds,  from  Mr, 
Alpaugh  of  St.  Thomas,  in  one  dozen  section 
cases.  I  instructed  him  to  pack  them  in 
outer  cases  of  six  dozen  each,  without  any 
packing  material  whatever,  and  he  did  the 
packing  as  instructed,  shipping  it  by  rail  to 
my  address  at  Toronto,  about  100  miles. 
Here  it  was  reshipped  by  rail  to  Montreal, 
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333  miles.  It  was  there  put  on  board  the 
steamer  and  carried  to  Jjiverpool,  where  it 
was  transhipped  by  rail  to  Loudon,  205 
miles,  and  when  opened  out,  there  were  but 
half  a  dozen  damaged  sections  in  the  lot. 
This  was  surely  a  sufficiently  severe  test. 

But  I  have  almost  entirely  discarded  outer 
cases  when  shipping  comb.  The  plan  I 
usually  follow  is  to  put  three  comb  cases 
together,  one  on  top  of  the  other.  I  wrap 
each  case  in  straw  paper,  cutting  out  that 
part  of  the  paper  opi)Osile  the  glazed  front. 
I  bind  these  three  cases  together  with  com- 
mon lath  and  ?4  inch  screw  nails,  putting 
two  pieces  diagonally  across  the  glazed 
front.  This  ensures  careful  handling,  as 
everybody  who  handles  them  sees  just  what 
they  are  handling.  1  send  honey  to  the 
Northwest  Territories  every  year  in  this 
form,  by  boat  and  rail,  over  1,000  miles  from 
my  home,  and  I  have  never  yet  had  one  case 
reported  as  damaged  in  transit. 

Where  a  man  has  a  market  for  extracted 
honey  at  his  door,  all  that  is  necessary  to 
secure  and  maintain  a  custom,  is  that  he 
supply  a  good  article  at  a  reasonable  price : 
but  where  his  market  is  outside,  the  requi- 
sites mentioned  in  connection  with  comb 
honey  are  equally  applicable  to  extracted. 
It  must  not  only  be  good,  but  neatly  done 
up,  and  securely  packed.  Moreover,  the 
packages  in  which  it  is  done  up  must  he 
such  as  to  suit  the  requirements  and  con- 
tribute to  the  convenience  of  the  party  to 
whom  it  is  sold.  If  sold  to  the  "trade"  the 
wants  of  the  trade  must  be  consulted,  and 
the  man  who  fails  to  do  tliis  will  continue  to 
complain  of  honey  being  a  drug  in  the 
market.  Perhaps  no  industry  in  the  land  is 
so  much  abused  in  this  respect  as  is  bee- 
keeping. ^\'e  are  wont  to  hear  bee  keepers 
speak  of  themselves  as  an  exceptionally  in- 
telligent class.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  free 
to  say  that  the  product  of  no  other  industry 
is  put  upon  the  market  in  such  a  cumbrous, 
uncouth  and  slovenly  form.  What  is  the 
best  package  to  ship  honey  in  ?  is  f  re(iuently 
asked,  and  from  nearly  all  the  tin  shops  and 
supply  establishments  comes  the  ready  re- 
sponse, "The  sixty  pound  screw  cap  can," 
and  so  the  sixty  pound  screw  cap  can  goes 
out  by  the  thousand  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  dealer  to  whom  they  are  a  positive 
nuisance,  if  he  retails  it  from  them.  I  once 
watched  a  store-keeper  serve  a  customer 
with  two  pounds  of  candied  honey  taken  out 
of  one  of  those  tins  through  the  hole  on 
top.  His  wrist  and  knuckles  were  daubed 
with  honey  to  such  an  extent,  and  he  evi- 
dently felt  so  uncomfortable,  that  it  would 
be  surprising  if  he  ever  had  another  one  of 
them  in  his  shop.  Not  until  bee  keepers 
supply  the  dealer  with  wares  as  neatly  done 
up  and  as  convenient  to  handle  as  are  pre- 
served fruit  or  canned  vegetables,  will  honey 
become  a  staple  article  on  thfir  shelves. 
Now-a-days,  honey  is  sold,  both  as  medicine 
and  as  food,  in  quantities  ranging  from  one- 
half  a  pound  to  forty  or  fifty  pounds.  Both 
extremes,  however,  ;ire  the  exception.  From 
one  to  twenty  pounds  is  the  rule  :  hence, 
packages  ranging  from  one  to  twenty  pounds 
are  the  proper  packagrs  in  which  to  do  it  up. 
In  my  trade  I  use  glass  1m >ttles — wide-mouth- 


ed— with  cork  stoppers,  or  screw  tops,  rang- 
ing from  one-half  pound  to  four  pounds, 
and  square  tins  the  capacity  of  which  varies 
from  live  pounds  to  forty  pounds :  but  my 
staple  tins  hold  seven  pounds  and  twenty 
pounds,  the  one  to  retail  at  one  dollar  and 
the  other  at  two  dollars  and  a  half.  With 
my  tins  a  man  can  fill  any  order  without  too 
much  value  being  in  the  empties.  My  seven 
pound  tins  are  packed  in  cases  holding  eight 
each,  and  my  twenty  pound  tins  in  cases 
holding  three  each.  My  tins  are  so  made 
that  when  packed  each  occupies  a  seperate 
compartment.  The  upper  part  of  their  rims 
and  the  top  of  the  cork  are  exactly  flush  with 
the  top  of  the  case,  so  that  when  the  lid  is 
fastened  down  it  presses  evenly  upon  all. 
I  will  guarantee  these  tins  and  their  contents 
to  carry  safely  to  Hong  Kong  and  back, 
whether  they  be  top  up,  bottom  up,  or  end 
up.  I  might  fill  the  pages  of  your  paper  in 
detailing  their  design  and  structure,  but  I 
am  mindful  that  others  have  something  to 
say  while  on  their  tramp  from  the  hive  to  the 
honey  market.  Before  closing,  however, 
permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  condi- 
tion in  which  extracted  honey  should  be  sent 
out  on  its  mission  to  the  table.  I  take  it  that 
nine  out  of  ten  who  use  honey  prefer  it  in  its 
liquid  state,  hence,  the  desirability  of  fur- 
nishing it  in  this  form,  or  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  reduced  to  this  state.  I  know  there 
are  people  who  affect  to  like  it  lietter  can- 
died, but  they  are  the  exception.  I  never 
heard  a  non-bee  keeper  say  he  preferred 
candied  to  liquid  honey,  and  I  never  knew 
a  candy  loving  bee  keeper  give  his  reason 
for  his  peculiar  choice.  There  is  no  time 
when  honey  is  so  aromatic  and  fine  flavored 
as  when  just  taken  from  the  hive.  No  can- 
died honey  can  compare  with  it  in  flavor 
and  aroma.  It's  finest  flavor  can  only  be 
preserved  by  hermetically  sealing  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  fit  for  being  done  up.  The  longer  it 
is  exposed  the  more  it  will  deteriorate. 
Bottled  honey  should  l)e  rendered  non-crys- 
tallizable  and  kept  so  till  used.  In  a  paper  of 
mine  recently  published  in  the  A.  B.  J.  the 
method  of  doing  tliis  is  JuUy  set  out.  There 
is  a  strong  temptation,  Mr.  Editor,  to  extend 
this  article,  for  the  topic  is  a  fertile  one,  but 
I  know  your  space  is  already  trespassed 
upon,  and  I  will  forbear. 

Owen  Sound,  (Jut.,  June  30,  1890. 


Barrels  :  Tin  Cans  ;  Thick  Honey  ;  Ripening 

and  Fumigating  Comb  Honey; 

Shipping  Cases. 

DK.  C.  C.  MILLER. 

RO.  H.,— You  didn't  say  why  you 
thought  a  barrel  the  most  desirable 
package  for  the  cheaper  grades  of 
honey.  You  give  good  reasons  for 
preferring  the  sixty  pound  cans  for  best 
honey,  and  don't  the  same  reasons  apply  to 
all  V  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  cans  are 
cheaper  than  barrels,  and  even  if  they  were 
not,  the  amount  of  leakage  in  barrels  would 
pay  <iuite  a  ditteience. 

if  I  made  a  Inisiness  of  raising  extracted 
honey,  I   -(jvould   try  to  get  it  sq  very  thick 
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that  it  wouldn't  candy,  and  then  I  would  try 
to  make  a  market  for  it  at  something  like 
comb  honey  prices. 

I've  always  stacked  up  my  supers  full  of 
honey  just  i\s  you  say,  "criss-cross  in  the 
honey-house,"  to  ripen  more,  but  I  think  I 
shall  change.  When  the  supers  cross  each 
other  there  is  not  the  best  chance  for  the  air 
to  get  to  the  central  sections,  as  three-fourths 
of  the  surface  of  one  super  is  covered  by  the 
one  above.  I  think  it  will  he  an  improve- 
ment to  "stick"  them  up  like  lumber,  put- 
ting one  directly  over  the  other.  An  inch 
stick  at  each  end  between  the  supers  will 
give  the  air  an  equal  chance  at  all  parts,  and 
will,  I  think,  allow  a  greater  number  packed 
in  the  same  room.  Space  must  l>e  left  be- 
tween the  piles,  and  next  the  wall  for  circu- 
lation of  air,  and  screens  in  doors  and  win- 
dows must  allow  free  entrance  of  air  with- 
out insects.  A  cool  or  damp  time  may  make 
it  desirable  to  close  doors  and  windows  or 
even  to  make  a  fire. 

I  believe  it  is  pretty  generally  noted  that 
sections  need  not  be  brimstoned,  but  I  hard- 
ly feel  safe  to  omit  it.  I  have  seen  worms 
on  honey,  in  the  hands  of  commission  men, 
large  enough  to  disgust  any  would-l>e  pur- 
chaser, and  yet  it  is  quite  i)ossible  that  the 
producers  were  strong  advocates  of  non- 
smoking, seeing  no  necessity  for  it  so  long 
as  the  honey  remained  in  their  hands. 

After  using  a  good  many  twenty-four 
pound  shipping  cases  I  adopted  the  twelve 
pound.  Aside  from  greater  cost,  a  serious 
objection  to  the  single-tier  is  the  matter  of 
looks.  A  middle  bar  of  an  inch  or  a  little 
more  on  the  twenty-four,  pound  cases  allows 
a  pile  of  such  cases  to  look  a  good  deal  nicer 
than  a  pile  of  twelve  pounds.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  single  tier  case  can  be  retained 
in  the  double  i)y  having  a  false  bottom  in 
the  center,  supported  by  I4  inch  division 
boards  between  the  sections  below.  So,  of 
late  I  have  used  twenty-four  pound  double 
tier  shipping  cases. 

An  important  point  in  shipping  is  to  have 
sections  well  fastened  at  bottom.  This  is 
secured  by  using  starters  at  top  and  bottom. 

Makengo,  111.,  June  10,  181t0. 


Extracted  Honey — Some    Criticisms  on   the 

Last  Issue — Is  the  Public  Prejudiced 

Against    Candied   Honey  1 

OHAS.    DADANT. 

IHERE  is  an  objection  to  putting  hon- 
ey into  tin  cans  directly  from  the  ex- 
tractor, on  account  of  the  small  parti- 
cles of  wax  that  pass  throutrh  the 
seive.  These  small  particles  in  a  barrel  of 
about  .')()0  pounds  are  not  worth  mentioning, 
as  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  con- 
tents will  be  soiled,  and  it  is  easy  to  melt 
these  few  pound  and  skim  them  afterwards  ; 
but  a  few  of  these  particles  of  wax  floating 
on  the  top  of  a  GO  lb.  tin  can  of  honey  may 
prejudice  the  buyer  against  its  neatness. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
ost  of  barrels  is  far  less  than  half  the  price 
f  tin  cans  ;  that  is,  for  the  same  capacity. 


( )f  course,  the  bee-keeper  may  place  his 
honey  in  jars  as  he  extracts,  and  skim  it  at 
his  leisure,  but  such  a  plan  is  impossible 
in  case  of  a  large  crop.  Imagine  the  space 
and  number  of  vessels  needed  to  receive  and 
skim  the  eighty-five  barrels  of  honey  har- 
vested by  us,  last  year,  in  six  weeks  !  We 
extracted  from  1,.500  to  2,.^)(K1  pounds  a  day. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Review,  the 
"Rambler"  says:  "Nearly  all  this  fine 
writing  on  the  ripening  of  honey,  by  allow- 
ing it  to  remain  on  the  hive  several  weeks, 
is  more  or  less  theoretical,  and  does  not  hold 
good  in  practice."  And  yet,  this  is  exactly 
the  way  we  raise  honey.  Since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  extractor,  we  have  directed  our 
attention  towards  providing  our  apiaries 
with  such  a  number  of  regular  combs  as  to 
furnish  the  bees  with  enough  room  to  store 
the  entire  crop  of  one  season,  or,  at  least, 
the  yield  from  the  same  flower.  Then,  as 
clover  blooms  here  from  about  May  25  to 
July  ,'"),  the  first  surplus  combs  remain  on 
the  hives  from  four  to  six  weeks ;  four 
weeks  if  the  space  given  proves  insuflicient, 
as  was  the  case  last  year,  but  seven  weeks 
in  most  of  the  years.  If  one  of  the  "rambles" 
of  our  friend  brings  him  around  here,  I  in- 
vite him  to  visit  us  and  see  the  2,000  or  2,.500 
surplus  combs  of  our  home  apiary.  We 
have  a  proportional  number  of  them  in  ev- 
ery one  of  our  six  apiaries. 

Although  all  of  the  cells  are  never  capped, 
this  ripening  by  the  bees  gives  as  good 
honey  as  possible. 

Spring  honey  generally  candies  too  coarse- 
ly. I  suppose  such  coarse  granulation  is  the 
result  of  the  honey  remaining  liquid  so  long 
under  the  influence  of  the  summer  heat. 
Some  of  its  molecules,  having  an  afiinity 
for  one  another,  aggregate,  leaving  free  the 
other  more  watery  particles.  In  France 
such  coarsely  granulated  honey  is  not  esti- 
mated as  having  as  much  value  as  the  more 
finely  granulated  ;  and  the  wise  bee-keeper, 
before  putting  his  coarsely  granulated  honey 
upon  the  market,  melts  it  slowly  by  warm- 
ing the  can  in  water.  All  the  watery  parts 
then  disappear  by  their  combination  with  the 
dissolved,  coarse  grains  ;  and  the  honey  has 
less  tendency  to  ferment.  ( )ur  twenty  years 
of  experience  have  proved  to  us  that  granu- 
lated honey,  if  carefKlhi  nielfed,  is  equal  in 
(juality  to  hone  y  just  taken  from  the  hive. 

I  do  not  like  the  term  (able  saitve,  as  ap- 
plied to  honey.  According  to  English  and 
French  dictionaries,  this  word  means  a  mix- 
ture, or  a  composition  to  be  eaten  with  food. 
Honey  is  not  a  mixtui-e,  any  more  than  is 
butter  or  jelly.  Our  friend  Heddon,  who, 
I  think,  was  the  first  to  use  this  term  in  con- 
nection with  honey,  was  not  well  inspired. 
The  word  sauce  may  call  to  mind  a  number 
of  unsavory  condiments.  Besides,  candied 
honey  is  sometimes  as  hard  as  butter,  which 
is  not  considered  a  sauce. 

Having  inhabited  a  country  where  liquid 
honey  in  winter  would  be  viewed  with  sus- 
picion, I  cannot  imagine  why  all  the  lead- 
ing bee-keepers  do  not  urge  every  one  to  do 
their  utmost  to  overcome  the  i)rejudice, 
which  exists  in  this  country,  against  candied 
liouey.  This  prejudice  was  inaugurated  by 
the  rascals  who  used  to  sell  glucose  for  hon- 
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ey.  Had  every  bee-keeper  aiid  publisher  of 
bee-jouriKils  followed  our  advice,  the  preju- 
dice would  have  beeu  overcome  loim  ayo : 
f  specially  as  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  hou- 
ey   from  ^rauulatiiitr  in  the  hauds  of  buyers. 

Honey  is  not  the  onl>  product  that  candies 
in  winter.  Olive  oil,  so  mui'h  used  in  France, 
granulates  also  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  honey, 
granulation  is  considered  the  best  proof  of 
purity. 

Hamilton,  111.  July  3, 1890. 

P.  S.  We  are  overwhelmed  with  work. 
( )ur  sales  of  foundation  exceed  80,tHK)  pounds. 
1*1, tKK)  pounds  more  than  last  year ;  and 
still  the  orders  continue.  C.  D. 


rrom  the  Hive  to  the  Honey  Market. 

.lAMES    IIKPPON. 

UiAT  is  the  subject,  is  it?  One  broad 
enough  to  cover  .")()i)  pages  from  the 
pen  of  one  writer  if  he  undertook  to 
touch  all  the  points.  But  1  will  not. 
For  my  own  part,  I  will  merely  endeavor  to 
hit  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  ones  as 
they  come  to  my  mind  tliis  morning.  1  have 
not  read  your  leader  this  tiine,  and  just  as  I 
was  beginning  to  look  for' the  paper  to  aid 
me  in  this  article,  I  thought  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  write  independent  of  it, 
then  if  I  make  a  lot  of  points  just  like  your 
own,  they  cannot  be  called  borrowed  :  and 
wherein  I  may  ditfer  from  you,  it  cannot  lie 
charged  up  to  my  love  of  controversy. 

Well,  we  have  beeu  over  tlie  ground  of  the 
kind  of  hives  and  surplus  cases  to  use,  each 
having  given  liis  own  opinion  and  presented 
his  choice,  ^^'e  will  now  suppose  the  suri)lus 
case  is  completed  or  nearly  so.  Keniove  the 
cover  from  the  top  and  smoke  down  what 
bees  you  can.  If  you  have  good  lungs,  blow 
hard  with  your  mouth  between  the  sections. 
Give  them  a  little  more  smoke,  snap  otf  the 
case  from  the  one  below,  it  there  is  any,  and 
if  not,  from  the  honey- board.  In  either 
case  it  will  come  up  clean  and  free  from 
brace  combs,  (rive  it  a  few  quick,  tremu- 
lous "chucks,"  when  nineteen  twentieths  of 
the  bees  will  be  out  of  it.  This  is  all  done 
so  nuickly  that  robbers  could  not  get  a  taste 
if  they  were  about.  Carry  it  to  your  honey 
hou-:e,  or  a  screen  house,  cellar,  or  darkened 
room,  or  some  place  where  t!ie  bees  will  go 
out  and  none  remain.  Stand  tlie  case  on 
end  so  as  to  give  free  circulation  of  air  and 
light  ( if  there  is  any )  between  all  the  combs, 
as  the  bees  will  leave  much  quicker.  Next 
take  these  surplus  cases  to  your  honey  liouse, 
put  them  on  the  table,  remove  the  sections, 
which  should  be  none  other  than  white  pop- 
lar. \Vith  the  point  of  a  knife  blade  scrape 
the  glue  all  otf,  and  put  them  in  small,  one 
tier  shipping  cases,  of  about  twelve  pounds 
capacity  each — no  larger.  This  case  should 
have  glass  on  each  end,  but  narrow  so  as  to 
show  off  not  more  thjiu  one-half,  that  being 
the  central  portit)U  of  eacli  comb. 

The  tirst  cases  that  were  made  took  a  large 
pane  of  glass  slid  into  grooves  in  the  wide 
pieces.  I  believe  I  was  the  tirst  to  conceive 
the  idea  of  sliding  the  ltI.'.ss  into  the  cleats 
instead,  thus  saving  over  one-half  the  glass 


and  making  a  better  case.  Another  device 
of  mine  was  to  put  the  cleats  on  the  end  in- 
stead of  the  sides  of  the  cover,  ruiming  the 
combs  the  other  way,  thus  givintr  us  a  case 
that  carries  easier  and  which  will  take  and 
perfectly  tit  hve  different  sizes  of  sections, 
three  widths  of  the  pound  sections  and  two 
widths  of  the  half  i)ound  sections,  each  size 
fitting  as  perfectly  as  the  other.  We  usually 
send  tins  honey  to  market  in  these  shipping 
cases  in  quantity,  piling  them  up  in  the  end 
of  the  car.  the  combs  running  lengthwise  of 
the  car  in  tlie  sections  and  cases,  with  straw 
all  around  the  pile,  between  it  and  the  car 
sides  and  the  eml.  But  in  small  quantities, 
pack  the  cases  in  a  crate.  Such  sections  as 
come  out  of  our  storing  cases  not  completely 
finished,  are  brougiit  together  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  fill  another  storing  case,  which 
we  set  ui)on  a  strong  colony  and  have  com- 
pleted. 

Now  I  believe  I  have  given  the  main  points 
between  the  hive  and  the  market,  and  if  you 
will  excuse  me,  I  will  so  a  little  farther,  even 
unsolicited.  Send  these  nice,  white,  clean 
shipping  cases  of  honey  to  a  commission 
man.  without  any  instruction  whatever,  and 
he  will  have  the  genius  and  liberality  to  slap 
them  upon  a  dray,  jounce  them  to  his  store, 
rub  them  around  and  over  an  old,  dirty 
fioor,  sell  a  part  of  it  for  less  than  you 
expected,  fail  to  pay  for  it  until  he  sells  the 
other  part,  which  he  will  do  after  six  mouths 
or  a  year,  then  he  will  remit,  provided  the 
debt  has  not  yet  got  so  old  that  it  is  out- 
lawed or  he  does  not  "bust  up"  in  business 
in  the  mean  time.  Isn't  that  so,  Brother 
Hutchinson  'i 

DowAciAO,  Mich.,  June  21,  18SX). 


Home  Markets ;  City  Markets ;  Shipping  in 

"Butter"    and    "Potato"    Cars;    Half 

Barrels    for  Extracted  Honey;    Tin 

Pails  for  the  Retail  Trade. 

In  our  rambles  amongst  bee-keepers  we 
find  that  it  makes  w  vast  dift'erence  in  rela- 
tion to  the  transfer  of  honey  from  the  hive 
to  the  market,  whetlier  it  is  from  an  apiary 
of  ten  colonies  or  from  one  of  llX)  or  more. 
We  know  of  several  owners  of  the  former 
who  sell  nearly  all  their  honey  to  neighbors, 
and  tlie  sections  are  regularly  returned  to  be 
used  again  the  next  year.  The  sections  at 
length  become  anytliing  but  tidy  in  appear- 
ance :  still,  they  sell  at  the  same  price,  be- 
cause "  it's  to  the  neighbors  you  know."  A 
case  of  this  honey  finds  its  way  to  the  gro- 
cer, and  the  grocr  finds  fault  with  it  and 
gets  it  at  his  own  luice — "in  trade  "  at  that. 

The  man  with  the  hundred  colonies  uses 
new  sc'jtiwns  every  time,  scrapes  and  re- 
scrapes  every  section,  and  tries  to  make  his 
hoi'if  y  a  No.  1  article  ;  but,  should  a  case  of 
it  go  to  the  local  market,  the  case  of  old 
sections  hiis  set  the  price  at  perhai)s  ten  or 
twelve  cents. 

Some  grocers  are  noted  for  square  dealing 
and  will  pay  more  for  a  really  superior  arti- 
cle in  attractive  shape ;  but  this  dei>ends 
much  upon  the  size  of  the  town  and  the 
number  of  grocers.     Biit  ■»•?  find  the  large 
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producer  troubling  himself  but  slightly  with 
the  home  market,  the  bulk  of  his  honey  is 
shipped  to  dealers  in  the  large  cities. 

In  Vermont  the  transfer  is  made  to  Bos- 
ton and  other  eastern  cities  in  butter  cars 
which  run  through  to  certain  points  on  cer- 
tain days.  Any  size  of  crate  rides  safely  in 
such  a  car.  Potato  cars  have  also  been  util- 
ized in  carrying  a  few  hundred  pounds  of 
honey. 

Extracted  honey  requires  entirely  differ- 
ent treatment  from  that  given  comb  honey. 
We  prefer,  for  shipping  honey  in  bulk,  one- 
half  barrels.  Such  a  package  is  easy  to  han- 
dle, and  dealers  prefer  it  to  full  sized  bar- 
rels. We  have  put  honey  into  forty-gallon 
casks,  but  the  work  of  loading  required 
three  men.  We  decidedly  prefer  the  smaller 
package. 

Our  home  trade  has  changed  considerably. 
Where  we  formerly  sold  "on  draught"  into 
all  kinds  of  utensils,  we  now  sell  almost  ex- 
clusively in  tin  pails.  The  sizes  are  two, 
five  and  ten  pounds  ;  and  five  of  the  five 
pound  are  sold  to  one  of  either  of  the  other 
sizes.     It  is  the  popular  package  with  us. 

These  pails  are  also  a  popular  package  to 
put  on  sale  with  grocers.  We  deliver  two  or 
three  dozen  at  a  time,  and  they  are  usually 
sold  before  granulation  takes  place.  Glass 
is  not  a  popular  package  in  this  market. 
For  shipping  pails  to  a  distant  market  we 
make  a  crate  holding  one  dozen  five  pound 
pails.  We  prefer  to  ship  in  the  candied 
state :  then  there  is  no  danger  of  leakage, 
and  the  purchaser  liquifies  it  before  deliver- 
ing it  to  his  customers. 

We  think  the  proper,  way  to  popularize 
honey  is  to  put  it  upon  the  market  in  a 
package  most  convenient  for  the  people  to 
utilize.  A  pail  never  comes  amiss  ;  even  if 
there  are  a  dozen  of  them  around  there  will 
be  some  use  for  them  ;  and  that  is  one  rea- 
son why  so  many  like  to  purchase  our  honey. 
And,  should  we  go  out  of  the  honey  l)usi- 
ness,  that  is  the  way  in  which  it  would  b« 
purchased  by    the 

Ramblek. 


Cases    of  DiflFerent  Sizes  Needed ;   Grading 

the    Honey ;    Marking   Weights    on 

Cases  ;  Shipping;  Barrels  for 

Extracted    Honey. 

B.    A.    BUBNETT. 

IDITOR  REVIEW.— On  page  111  we 
read  an  article  entitled  "From  the 
Hive  to  the  Honey  Market."  I  do  not 
see  that  we  can  offer  any  objection  to 
any  portion  of  the  article,  unless  it  be  the 
urging  of  the  small  case  on  all  the  producers. 
This  market  is  accustomed  to  any  size  case, 
and  it  is  true  that  some  classes  of  trade  pre- 
fer cases  containing  twenty  pounds  or  thirty 
pounds  up  to  forty-eight,  giving  as  a  reason 
that  in  supplying  small  dealers  tliey  can  sell 
a  large  case  just  as  easily  as  one  containing 
ten  to  twelve  pounds.  But  this  class  of  trade 
can  Vje  met  with  the  crate  similar  to  that  of 
which  you  have  a  cut  on  112.  It  is  not  a  fact 
that  honey  put  up  in  these  crates  always 
reaches  destination  without    injury,  but  it 


usually  comes  in  better  shape  in  some  such 
crate  than  without.  Where  honey  can  be 
loaded  into  a  car  that  goes  through  to  point 
of  destination,  and  is  billed  to  team  track, 
so  that  consignee  can  unload  honey  into 
spring  wagons,  there  is  seldom  any  breakage 
provided  that  cases  have  Ijeen  properly 
fastened  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their 
falling  or  shifting  by  jolting  of  car.  To  do 
this  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  have  20,000 
pounds,  but  take  one  end  of  car  and  load 
three  or  more  thousand  pounds,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  fasten  it  by  boards  and  nails  so 
that  it  may  remain  in  the  position  you  de- 
sire. 

As  concerns  the  contents  of  case,  it  should 
run  evenly.  Placing  a  well  filled  section 
next  to  the  glass  attracts  attention,  and  if 
the  other  sections  in  the  case  correspond,  a 
sale  usually  follows  of  one  case  or  the  entire 
shipment  as  the  needs  of  the  purchaser  may 
require.  It  is  often  as  easy  to  sell  one  hun- 
dred cases  as  one  case,  and  in  selling  the 
entire  consignment  it  often  happens  that 
not  more  than  one  to  three  cases  are  opened, 
and  the  lot  sold  on  them  as  samples  ;  hence 
it  is  liighly  advantageous  to  the  shipper  to 
mark  such  cases  as  may  not  properly  repre- 
sent the  whole,  and  advise  the  consignee  by 
letter  just  what  is  contained  in  the  different 
cases  and  how  marked. 

The  gross  and  tare  should  be  marked  on 
the  end  of  each  case  with  lead  pencil,  as  it 
enables  the  merchant  to  check  weights,  and 
when  the  shipper's  weights  are  found  to  be 
correct  the  lot  is  sold  by  them,  and  not  re- 
weighed.  Where  it  is  not  convenient  to  get 
weight  of  case  when  full,  the  tare  or  weight 
of  the  case  should  be  marked  on  end,  tlius 
saving  the  removal  of  the  honey  by  mer- 
chants to  ascertain  weight.  Very  little  dark 
comb  honey  is  sought  for,  and  it  should  be 
kept  for  bee  stores  or  extracted. 

We  quite  agree  on  your  choice  of  packages 
for  extracted  honey  ;  the  barrels  should  con- 
tain four  to  six  hundred  pounds,  and  be 
made  of  oak  or  whitewood — never  pine,  as  it 
flavors  the  contents.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  get  barrels  thoroughly  washed  out ; 
if  package  has  been  previously  used  either 
for  honey,  alcohol,  syrup  or  any  kind  of 
merchandise,  steaming  or  scalding  is  neces- 
sary. It  may  seem  strange  to  many  readers 
but  we  have  had  honey  come  in  new  pack- 
ages— and  probably  because  they  were  new 
peoi)le  sui)posed  them  clean — and  simply 
removed  the  l)ung  and  filled  with  honey. 
Result,  packages,  when  opened,  were  found 
to  contain  honey,  sawdust  and  shavings. 

Chicago,  111.,  June  2(),  1890, 


Carniolans. 

A.    LOWMASTEB. 


f  PRESUME  the  first  Carniolan  queens 
brought  into  tliis  country,  were  those  I 
imported  in  1882.  Ever  since  then  I 
liave  been  importing  and  breeding 
Carniolans. 

The  workers  are  silver  gray  in  api)earance. 
The  thick  fuzz  of  the  abdomen  is  disposed 
in  light  colored  bands,   and,  as  dark  drab  is 
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the  ground  color,  there  is  decidedly  a  ringed 
appearance. 

Carniolans  are  prolific,  gentle,  hardy,  ex- 
cellent comb  builders,  and  gather  but  little 
propolis.  With  me  they  do  not  swarm  so 
much  as  the  Italians. 

As  honey  gatherers  they  are  unsurpassed. 
They  get  up  early  and  go  to  bed  late,  and 
noon  finds  them  hard  at  work.  They  will 
work  in  cooler  weather  than  other  bees  will. 
I  have  kept  the  Italians  in  the  same  apiary 
with  the  Carniolans,  and  the  latter  were  al- 
ways the  first  in  the  sections  ;  and  were  the 
ones  that  stored  the  most  honey — sometimes 
double  what  the  Italians  did. 

If  there  is  any  one  race  of  bees  that  I  con- 
sider perfect,  it  is  the  Carniolan. 

Belle  Vernon,  Ohio.  May  10,  1890. 

The  foregoing  is  the  very-much-boiled- 
down  gist  of  an  article  that  has  been  on 
hand  some  time. 

Our  experience,  at  present,  (July  2)  does 
not  enable  us  to  say  anything  in  regard  to 
the  honey  gathering  qualities  of  the  Carni- 
olans ;  as  the  intense  heat,  or  something, 
has  so  affected  the  honey  secretion  that  the 
bees  ai"e  getting  but  little  more  than  a  liv- 
ing. 

On  a  card  written  .June  26,  Mr.  S.  A. 
Shuck,  of  Liverpool,  111.,  says:  "Bees  are 
swarming  at  a  great  rate ;  and  I  want  no 
more  Carniolan  blood  in  mine.  They  will 
neither  work  in  the  sections  nor  stay  in  the 
extracting  supers  long  enough  to  accom- 
plish anything." 


Bee-Escapes— Now   They   "Work,  Now  They 
Don't— They  Probably  Will  in  the  End. 

(Jfr  S  MENTIONED  in  the  last  issue,  we 
a '  have  on  hand  quite  a  batch  of  cor- 
respondence relating  to  bee  escapes, 
and  we  think  best  to  give  it  all  at  one  time 
and  in  one  place,  that  the  different  views 
may  be  the  more  readily  compared. 

DowAGiAo,  Mich. 
Fbiend  H.—  May  24,  1890. 

In  response  to  your  favor 
of  the  23rd  I  will  say  that  the  "  Rambler's  " 
experience  with  bee  escapes  is  exactly  what 
anybody  is  liable  to  meet  under  adverse  out- 
side conditions.  There  are  times  when  the 
bees  are  in  such  a  condition  that  they  will 
not  go  down  ;  that  is,  scarcely  any  of  them. 
1  don't  know  why,  as  my  boys  have  usedthe 
bee  escapes,  what  have  been  used  in  my 
yard,  and  I  have  not  been  there,  but  I  know 
that  such  is  the  fact.  I  am  compelled  to 
leave  it  a  mystery  to  you,  as  regards  all  the 
reasons,,  as  I  don't  know.  You  will  be  com- 
pelled to  do  the  same,  so  far  as  my  aid  can 
go,  as,  just  at  present,  Willie  is  not  here,  nor 
any  of  the  rest  of  them  who  used  the  bee 
escapes.  James  Heddon. 


Dayton,  Illinois. 

Friend  H.—  May  29,  1890. 

I  have  been  away    from 

home  for  several  days,  and  very  busy  since 

my  return ;  hence  the   delay  in  answering 

your  letter. 

I  have  used  the  bee  escapes  with  perfect 
success  during  the  height  of  the  season.  In 
fact,  the  only  trouble  I  had  with  them  was 
after  the  weather  became  cool  in  the  fall. 
Truly,  there  were  a  few  cases,  only  a  small 
per  cent.,  however,  where  all  the  bees  would 
not  leave ;  but  all  would  be  practically  free 
of  bees.  Perhaps  the  following  might  be 
inserted  in  my  article. 

The  bee  escape  has  proved  itself  both  a 
comfort  and  a  convenience  of  the  first  order, 
as,  by  its  use,  supers  can  be  practically  freed 
of  bees  without  smoking,  shaking  or  brush- 
ing. Of  the  few  who  have  tried  it,  some  did 
not  succeeded  very  well.  When  the  weather 
is  warm,  and  the  hive  and  super  crowded 
with  bees,  we  ought  not  to  expect  the  bees 
to  leave  the  super  and  go  down  into  the  al- 
ready over-crowded  brood  chamber.  Some 
room  and  some  inducement  must  be  pro- 
vided in  the  shape  of  an  empty  super  be- 
low the  one  to  be  removed. 

In  1888  I  had  good  success  with  the  escape, 
when  contracting  for  winter,  by  putting  the 
lower  section  of  a  Heddon  hive  above  the 
other,  with  an  escape  between.  Last  year, 
probably  because  I  waited  too  long,  nearly 
every  trial  of  this  resulted  in  failure. 

I  think,  at  times,  when  bees  are  not  in- 
clined to  leave  the  supers  readily,  the  hori- 
zontal escapes  will  not  work  nearly  as  well 
as  the  vertical  cones. 

There  is  one  disadvantage  in  using  the 
escapes  with  extracting  supers,  and  that  is 
that  when  they  are  left  on  over  night,  which 
would  be  the  usual  way,  the  honey  some- 
times V^ecomes  too  cool  to  extract  well. 

J,  A.  Green. 


Milan,  Illinois. 

Friend  H.—  May  25, 1890. 

Your  valued  letter,  with  a 
clipping  from  "Rambler's"  article  is  re- 
ceived. I  am  not  surprised  at  the  conclu- 
sion reached  by  "  Rambler  ;  it  is  about  my 
own  experience. 

The  horizontal  escape  was  invented  by  me 
after  cool  weather  had  commenced,  and  I 
scarcely  had  a  chance  to  test  it  fully.  It 
worked  very  well  then,  and  I  knew  I  had 
struck  a  good  thing.  After  that  we  began  to 
make  improvements,  as  you  will  remember, 
but,  unfortunately,  as  we  could  make  no 
tests,  we  progressed  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Since  the  bees  have  become  strong  again, 
and  the  weather  warm,  I  have  made  many 
tests  with  my  own,  the  Reese,  Porter,  Wright 
and  other  patterns,  and  I  must  conclude 
that  none  of  them  will  prove  satisfactory. 

In  making  these  experiments,  however,  I 
made  a  discovery,  and  noiv  have  an  escape 
that  cleans  out  a  whole  hive  full  of  bees  in 
two  or  three  hours.  I  have  done  this  a  num- 
ber of  times  in  all  ways  possible,  at  this  time, 

I  have  now  sent  this  device  to  California, 
to  be  tested  in  actual  use.  As  soon  as  fully 
tested  it  will  be  made  known. 
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The  horizontal  escape  is  all  right,  and  is 
the  only  perfect  bee  escape  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon  between  full  supers  and  full 
hives — or  else  I  am  greatly  mistaken. 

C.  H.  DiBBEBN. 


Fbiend  H.- 


Milan, Illinois. 
June  10,  1890. 
I  sent  you,  a  few  days  ago, 
one  of  my  new  bee  escapes.  You  will  see 
that  it  is  qaite  different  from  most  of  the 
horizontal  escapes.  The  main  features  are 
entirely  new,  and  my  own  invention.  This 
is  the  result  of  many  experiments,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  "fill  the  bill."  I  have  emptied 
numerous  supers  in  which  the  bees  had  com- 
menced work,  also  full  hives  used  as  supers 
over  strong  colonies.  In  no  instance  were 
there  more  than  half  a  dozen  bees  left  after 
the  escape  had  been  on  three  hours. 

If  this  escape  will  not  suit  "Rambler,"! 
fear  he  will  have  to  get  along  without  any. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  give  it  an  early 
trial.  It  is  likely  that  I  can  get  it  up  in 
neater  shape.  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  publish 
this,  as  I  wish  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  it  is 
something  better  than  we  have  ever  had  be- 
fore. 

I  also  hope  that  not  many  will  claim  this 
as  their  invention,  as  it  is  certainly  original 
with  me,  and  was  decided  upon  from  a  num- 
ber of  different  escapes  with  which  I  have 
experimented.  C.  H.  Dibbekn. 

In  an  article  contributed  to  the  ^4.  B.  J., 
and  published  in  the  issue  of  of  June  28,  Mr. 
Dibbernsays;  — 

"Most  of  them  (the  various  bee  escapes. 
Ed.  Review.  )  will  work  all  right  when  placed 
over  an  empty  super,  or  wherever  the  old 
style  Reese  escape  would  work.  They  will 
prove  unsatisfactory,  however,  if  placed 
directly  over  a  strong  colony,  or  between 
extracting  combs  and  the  main  hive.  When 
thus  placed,  it  is  a  fact  that  bees  will  fill  the 
escapes  full,  and  seem  to  be  able  to  conduct 
other  bees  through  the  escapes  both  ways. 
The  bees,  of  course,  will  continue  to  occupy 
the  supers.  The  same  thing  haiJjiens  when 
they  cluster  on  the  cone  of  the  old  Reese 
escape. 

I  have  noticed  where  bees  cluster  on  the 
apex  of  the  tent  escape,  or  at  the  escape  on 
windows  of  the  honey  house,  when  many 
bees  have  been  carried  in,  robbing  is  speed- 
ily started. 

It  will  not  do  to  make  the  outlets  so  small 
that  workers  can  barely  get  through,  as 
drones  would  get  clogged,  and  die  there.  All 
these  difficulties  have  set  me  to  thinking  and 
further  experimenting. 

I  soon  made  some  important  discoveries, 
and  now  have  an  entirely  new  escape  that 
works  like  a  charm.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  horizon- 
tal bee  escape  is  a  perfect  success  ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  only  practical  one.  With 
this  new  escape,  I  have  cleaned  the  bees  out 
of  hives  that  were  used  as  upper  stories,  and 
in  which  they  were  storing  honey,  in  just 
two  hours.  It  cleans  out  every  bee !  In 
making  many  tests,  I  have  never  failed,  and 
I  am  confident  that  I  now  have  the  escape 
that  will  Jill  fhet)iU." 


WiNOHESTEB,   Kentucky. 

Me.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  May  29,  1890. 

Dear  sir :  Yours  of 
the  22nd  is  received.  The  fii-st  escape  I  used 
and  desribed  was  made  with  double  cones 
over  an  incli  Itole.  You  know  I  now  use  a 
larger  hole  with  much  better  success.  What 
kind  did  the  "  Rambler"  use  ?  Certainly,  he 
isn't  one  of  those  fellows  who  can't  make 
anything  work.  Possibly,  he  might  have 
expected  too  much  in  too  short  a  time.  If 
you  will  put  me  in  personal  corresrondence 
with  the  rambling  "Rambler,"  I  think  I 
can  get  him  started  right,  and  he  may  yet  be 
happy. 

I  have  used  the  cone  escape  under  almost 
every  conceivable  condition,  and  with  the 
same  general  results.  Sometimes  the  bees 
went  down  sooner  than  at  other  times,  but 
I  don't  remember  that  it  ever  took  them 
three  days.  In  most  cases,  when  the  escape 
is  put  on  at  any  time  during  the  day,  say  in 
afternoon  or  evening,  the  case  will  bee  clear 
of  bees  by  the  next  morning.  I  mean  prac- 
tically clear  ;  some  of  the  cases  may  have  a 
dozen  bees,  others  a  hundred  or  so.  I  would 
think  the  escape  a  good  thing  if  it  would 
only  clear  out  two-thirds  of  the  bees  in  24 
hours.     Wouldn't  you  ? 

If  I  were  tlie  only  one  who  had  made  a 
success  in  the  use  of  this  escape,  I  would  not 
be  so  clamorous  for  a  "  place,"  as  the  hive 
men  say,  but  there  are  many  others  who  have 
succeeded.  H,  P.  Langdon,  of  East  Con- 
stable, N.  Y.,  would  write  you  a  good  article 
on  escapes,  as  he  has  had  them  in  practical 
use  the  past  two  seasons.  He  has  simplified 
my  vertical  cone  escape  by  using  a  Ig  inch 
board  with  a  2^.^  inch  hole  and  the  cover  in 
shape  and  size  like  a  small  individual  butter 
plate,  the  exit  being  in  the  center. 

Don't  you  think  that  the  editors  of  bee  pa- 
pers, those  who  are  good  practical  bee-keep- 
ers like  yourself,  ought  to  test  these  little 
devices  for  the  benefit  of  their  patrons  ? 
Any  inventor  would  furnish  the  necessary 
devices  free  lo  those  who  would  give  them  a 
thorough  test  according  to  instructions, 
which  is  all-important,  you  know. 

Jno.  S.  Reese. 


WiNOHESTEB,  Keutucky. 
Friend  H.—  June  16,  1890. 

The  enclosed  unsolicited  let- 
ter speaks  for  itself,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  your  valuable  paper. 

I  would  like  the  "Rambler"  to  see  this 
letter,  as  I  think  he  hasn't  one  of  my  im- 
proved, horizontal  escapes.  If  I  knew  his 
address,  I  would  send  him  one. 

Jno.  S.  Reese. 

Here  is  the  letter  enclosed  by  Mr.  Reese. 

Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Friend  Reese. —  June  18,  18tK). 

I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  say  that  your  horizontal  bee  escapes  work 
to  perfection. 

Day  before  yesterday  I  put  on  four  of 
yours  and  one  of  Dibbern's.  The  hives  were 
three  stories  high  with  the  brood  all  in  the 
lower  stories,  and  the  top  stories  full  of 
bees  and  honey.    In  twenty-four   hours,   or 
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less,  there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three 
dozen  bees  remaining  in  any  of  the  supers. 
The  supers,  upon  which  I  tried  the  escapes, 
were  extracting  supers  with  full  depth 
combs. 

What  pleased  me  was  that  your  escape 
cleaned  the  bees  out  equally  as  well  as  did 
the  Dibbern. 

You  have  conferred  a  great  boon  upon  the 
fraternity.  Should  you  come  to  Lexington, 
give  me  a  call.  Jas.  Ebwin. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  bee  escapes 
have  been  made  to  work  satisfactorily. 
Some  experience  may  yet  be  needed  to  learn 
exactly  how  to  arrange  and  use  them,  but  we 
believe  that,  eventually,  they  will  become  a 
success. 

We  agree  most  thoroughly  with  our  friend 
Reese  that  the  editors  of  bee  journals,  those 
who  are  practical  bee-keepers,  ought  to  test 
new  inventions  for  the  benefit  of  their  sub- 
scribers ;  and  we  may  as  well  own  up  that 
when  the  bee  escape  was  first  brought  out 
we  took  but  little  stock  in,  it.  If  we  could 
only  get  the  supers  filled  with  honey  we  felt 
that  we  could  get  the  bees  out  of  them  with- 
out any  fussing  with  bee  escapes.  This 
year  we  shall  try  them,  but  not  until  we 
have  honey  to  take  off,  as  we  wish  to  use 
them  under  exactly  the  conditions  in  which 
they  are  expected  to  do  service. 
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DISPENSING   WITH   HONEY   BOABDS. 

In  the  Advance  for  -June,  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Hilton  closes  an  article  upon  this  subject 
with  the  following  words:  "But  I  expect 
that,  after  we  are  through  with  our  experi- 
ments, we  shall  all  use  ;i  honey  board  of 
some  kind,  and  that  will  be  queen  exclud- 
ing." 


While  there  is  little,  if  any,  doubt  that 
honey  boards  can  he  dispensed  with,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  majority  of  hives 
and  frames  in  use  are  not  well  adapted  to 
the  laying  aside  of  the  honey  board  ;  that  a 
honey  board  is  not  very  expensive,  either  in 
first  cost  or  in  manipulation ;  and  that  it 
most  effectually  settles  all  trouble  from 
brace  combs.  Then,  again,  when  queen 
excluders  are  needed,  the  most  practical 
way  of  using  them  seems  to  be  in  a  honey 
board. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
upon  this  subject,  we  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  our  friend  Hilton,  that  the  use  of  the 
honey  board  will  increase  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing. 


ILLNESS    OF   MBS.    MOEEISON. 

On  account  of  ill  health,  the  wife  of  S.  W. 
Morrison  has  been  obliged  to  go  to  Colorado. 
Mr.  Morrison  writes  us  that  this  change  in 
climate  is  the  only  thing  that  will  save 
her  life.  C>f  course  he  is  anxious  to  join  her, 
hence  he  offers  his  entire  stock  of  Carniolan 
bees  and  queens  at  reduced  prices  (see  his 
advertisement  in  this  issue)  in  order  to 
close  them  out  quickly.  Any  one  wishing 
to  try  the  Carniolaus  can  do  so  now  at  a 
moderate  cost,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
helping  a  brother  in  trouble. 


SEOUBING   WINTER   STOEE8  WHEN  CONTEACTION 
IS    PEACTIOED. 

In  the  C.  B.  J.  for  June  1,  is  the  following 
query  :  "  In  practicing  the  Hutchinson  plan 
of  contracting  the  brood  chamber  for  comb 
honey,  how  shall  I  get  sufficient  stores  for 
winter  ivithout  feeding  f  " 

Contraction  of  the  brood  nest  is  necessary 
in  making  a  success  of  our  plan  of  hiving 
swarms  upon  starters  only  in  the  brood  nest, 
but  we  lay  no  claim  to  being  the  author  of 
the  plan  of  contracting  the  brood  nest.  We 
learned  it  of  Mr.  Heddon  ;  and  the  first  sea- 
son we  practiced  it  we  had  a  (luiet  laugh 
with  our  brother  over  an  article,  from  one 
of  the  "big  guns,"  in  which  there  was  a 
lament  that,  just  as  a  colony  became  strong 
in  numbers  and  was  nicely  at  work  in  the 
sections,  it  was  almost  certain  to  swarm, 
when  "  away  went  all  hopes  of  any  surplus 
from  that  colony."  And  the  "big  gun" 
was  correct,  too,  in  many  instances.  The 
swarm   would  be  hived  in  a  ten-frame  hive 
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and  no  supers  put  on  until  the  hive  was  fill- 
ed. If  they  ivere  put  on  they  would  not  be 
occupied  until  the  lower  hive  was  filled,  and 
by  the  time  this  was  accomplished  it  often 
happened  that  the  white  honey  harvest  had 
passed.  If  the  old  colony  did  not  swarm 
again  (usually  it  did),  some  returns  might 
be  expected  from  that,  unless  the  season 
was  nearly  over. 

In  most  of  our  Northern  states  the  crop  of 
white  honey  is  gathered  within  six  weeks, 
often  within  a  month.  If  a  colony  is  in  con- 
dition to  begin  work  in  the  supers  at 
the  opening  of  the  white  honey  harvest, 
and  continues  faithfully  at  work  without 
swarming,  no  contraction  is  needed ;  but, 
suppose  the  harvest  half  over,  the  bees 
working  nicely  in  the  supers,  there  may  be 
one  case  of  sections  almost  ready  to  come 
off,  another  two-thirds  finished,  and  a  third 
in  which  work  has  only  nicely  commenced, 
now  the  colony  swarms,  what  shall  be  done  ? 
By  hiving  the  swarm  in  a  contracted  brood 
nest,  upon  the  old  stand,  transferring  the 
supers  to  the  newly  hived  swarm,  and  prac- 
ticing the  Heddon  method  of  preventing 
after-swarming,  work  will  be  resumed  and 
continued  in  the  supers  without  interruption, 
and  the  crop  of  surplus  will  l>e  nearly  as 
great  as  though  no  swarming  had  taken  place. 
Is  there  a  better  plan  than  this  ?  If  so,  the 
Review  will  be  grateful  for  the  informa- 
tion. If  no  increase  is  desired,  then,  at  the 
seventh  day,  the  bees  may  be  shaken  from 
the  combs  of  the  old  colony  and  the  brood 
given  to  some  other  colony,  a  la  Tinker. 

We  believe,  however,  that  our  querist  did 
not  ask  for  a  defense  of  "  contraction,"  but 
how  to  furnish  the  bees  with  sufficient  stores 
for  winter,  when  contraction  is  practiced, 
without  resorting  to  feeding.  When  there  is 
a  fall  flow  of  honey,  of  course,  no  feeding 
will  be  needed.  But,  supposing  there  is  no 
fall  harvest,  what  shall  be  done  ?  If  nearly 
all  of  the  white  honey  has  been  forced  into 
the  supers,  and  no  more  honey  can  be  gath- 
ered, of  course,  stores  must  be  furnished. 
But,  how  ?  That's  the  next  question.  At 
the  time  when  we  wrote  our  little  book  :  ''The 
Production  of  Co)nb  Iloney,^'  we  advocated 
the  feeding  of  granulated  sugar,  in  the  fall, 
to  any  colonies  lacking  in  stores.  We  still 
prefer  sugar  as  a  winter  food  for  bees,  but 
its  higher  price  combined  with  the  lower 
price  of  honey  has  compelled  us  to  take  our 
chances  with  natural  stores.  In  our  little 
book,  on  page  81,  is  the  following  :  — 


"Those  who  for  any  reason  do  not  wish 
to  use  sugar,  may  still  take  advantage  of 
this  system  by  putting  the  unfinished  sec- 
tions back  on  the  hives  in  time  for  the  honey 
to  be  carried  down  and  stored  in  the  brood 
nest  for  winter.  Any  sealed  honey  in  the 
unfinished  sections  must  be  uncapped  be- 
fore placing  them  on  the  hives.  As  some 
may  ask  what  is  to  be  gained  by  this  man- 
agement, I  will  explain  that  the  number  of 
finished  sections  is  increased  thereby ;  in 
other  words,  it  enables  us  to  virtually  ex- 
change the  honey  in  our  unfinished  sections 
for  nearly  its  weight  in  finished  sections, 
leaving  us  the  combs  to  give  the  bees  a  good 
'  send  off '  in  the  spring  ;  and,  in  my  experi- 
ence, sections  filled  with  coml>  are  nearly  as 
valuable  in  the  spring  as  sections  filled  with 
honey." 

Another  plan  is  that  of  putting  a  set  of 
combs  on  over  the  supers  as  the  harvest 
draws  to  a  close.  In  other  words,  instead  of 
putting  on  another  case  of  sections,  when 
the  harvest  is  past  its  height,  put  on  a  set  of 
brood  combs,  and  let  them  be  filled.  This 
will  practically  do  away  with  unfinished  sec- 
tions, and,  in  the  fall,  the  combs  of  honey 
can  be  given  the  bees  in  exchange  for  their 
empty  combs. 

In  his  reply  to  the  query,  Mr.  G.  W.  Dem- 
aree  says  that,  if  sugar  is  fed  for  winter 
stores,  a  part  of  it  will  be  carried  from  the 
brood  nest  into  the  seetions  the  next  spring. 
Mr.  Demaree  is  mistaken.  Sugar  fed  in 
the  fall  is  used  up  in  brood  rearing  long  be- 
fore sections  are  put  on.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  honey  gathered  from  fruit  bloom,  maple 
and  dandelion  is  put  to  the  same  use.  Sec- 
tions are  not  put  on  until  the  yield  begins 
from  white  clover,  and,  in  our  experience, 
honey  then  stored  in  the  hive  below  never 
finds  its  way  into  the  sections.  We  have 
often  wintered  bees  on  buckwheat  honey, 
but  never  knew  any  of  it  to  be  carried  into 
the  sections  the  next  pear. 


PUTTING  UP  HONEY  FOB  MAKKET. 

In  i)utting  comb  honey  upon  the  market, 
there  seems  to  be  but  little  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  its  preparation  and 
shipment.  Pound  sections,  well  cleaned  of 
propolis,  packed  in  small  cases,  and  the  cases 
packed  in  crates,  unless  there  is  a  large 
shipment  that  can  be  securely  packed  in  a 
car,  seems  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter. 

In  regard  to  the  shape  in  which  extracted 
honey  shall  be  put  upon  the  market,  there 
is  quite  a  diversity  of  opinion  ;  both  as  re- 
gards the  honey  itself  and  the  package  in 
which  it  is  put  up.  We  know  that  it  is  less 
trouble  to  put  extracted  honey  on  the  market 
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in  the  granulated  form,  and  that  the  Dadants 
have  made  a  success  of  marketing  it  in  this 
form.  We,  too,  have  sold  some  honey  put 
up  in  this  manner.  But,  in  this  country, 
there  is  a  dislike  of  candied  honey.  We 
don't  think  it  is  altogether  prejudice,  as  our 
friend  Dadant  puts  it.  Bee  keepers  know 
that  honey  will  granulate  ;  there  can  be  no 
prejudice  in  their  minds  against  it,  yet  they 
2}refer  honey  in  the  liquid  state.  Customers 
like  to  buy  articles  of  food  all  ready  for  use. 
The  fish  peddler  siiigs  :  "  Fresh  fish  ;  Mack- 
inaw trout;  all  ready,  with  the  insides  out.'^ 
As  a  rule,  Americans  "  don't  like  to  bother." 
They  would  rather  pay  a  few  cents  more  for 
an  article  and  have  it  all  ready  for  use. 
Then,  again,  the  specialist,  be  he  fish  peddler 
or  bee  keeper,  can  prepare  his  products  for 
use  more  quickly,  cheaply  and  perfectly 
than  can  the  inexperienced  housewife.  We 
would  put  our  extracted  upon  the  market  in 
the  liquid  form,  putting  on  explanatory 
labels.  Then,  if  it  shoidd  granulate  before 
it  was  all  used,  customers  would  know  what 
to  do.  By  reference  to  the  correspondence 
in  this  issue  it  will  be  seen  that,  by  having 
honey  thoroughly  ripened,  bringing  it  to  the 
boiling  point,  then  sealing  it  up  while  hot, 
granulation  may  be  prevented.  We  believe 
it  is  admitted,  however,  that  this  heating 
process  injures  the  flavor  of  the  honey. 

For  years,  the  books  have  said  that  granu- 
lation was  a  proof  of  purity.  This  is  not 
true.  A  mixture  that  is  two-thirds  glucose, 
and  one-third  honey,  will  candy  solid  in  cold 
weather  as  we  know  by  actual"  experiment. 

M.  A.  Kelley,  in  the  Apiculturist,  says  :  "A 
crying  need  of  the  trade  in  liquid  honey  is 
some  kind  of  cheap  receptacle  to  retail  a 
pound  or  two  up  to  about  ten.  It  should 
compare  in  cheapness  with  the  one-piece 
section.  As  material  of  which  to  make  them 
how  would  waxed  paper  do  ?  "  Mr.  Kelley 
is  correct.  A  cheap  package  is  tlie  need  of 
the  extracted  honey  trade.  Glass  is  all  right, 
except  that  it  costs  so  much.  We  have  often 
thought  of  using  paper  ;  the  trouljle  is  that 
it  hides  the  honey  ;  and  is  lacking  in  strength. 
Until  something  better  comes  along  we  must 
be  content  with  tin  and  glass  for  the  retail 
trade.  Tin,  if  the  honey  is  to  be  sold  granu- 
lated ;  glass,  if  in  the  liquid  form.  Some- 
thing can  be  done  in  the  way  of  putting  up 
honey  in  packages  that  can  be  utilized  by 
the  purchaser ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  this. 
Baking  powder  has  been  put  up  in  sugar 
bowls,  and  this  plan  is  all  right  until  every- 


body has  a  sugar  bowl.  Then  it  must  be 
offered  in  a  fancy  glass  pitcher.  Soon  all 
are  supplied  with  i)itchers,  and  that  dodge  is 
"  played  out."  Glass  fruit  jars  and  tin  pails 
come  the  nearest  to  being  staple  articles  of 
value  after  emptied  of  their  contents,  but 
the  package  so  cheap  that  it  may  be  thrown 
away  is  the  one  we  are  looking  for,  but  we 
fear  we  shall  look  a  long  time. 


"  MABKETING  "  TO  BE  OUE  NEXT  SPECIAL  TOPIC. 

To  raise  a  good  crop  of  honey  cheaply, 
and  to  sell  it  to  the  best  advantage,  are  two 
quite  distinct  processes ;  requiring  greatly 
varying  qualifications.  Seldom  do  we  find 
all  of  these  qualifications,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, combined  in  one  person.  W'e  believe 
the  majority  of  l)ee-keepers  are  better  bee- 
keepers than  they  are  business  men  ;  or,  per- 
haps, salesmen  is  more  nearly  the  proper 
word  to  use.  Many  of  them  can't  get  far 
enough  awsvy  from  a  bee  hive  to  sell  the  hon- 
ey that  has  been  stored  in  it.  Every  energy 
is  bent  to  the  securing  of  a  great  crop  ;  hav- 
ing secured  it,  many  a  bee-keeper  is  actually 
puzzled  as  to  how  to  put  it  upon  the  market 
in  the  best  shape,  and  how  or  where  to  sell  it. 
Mr.  McKnight  says  "  the  product  of  no  other 
industry  is  put  upon  the  market  in  such  a 
cumbrous,  uncouth  and  slovenly  form." 
This  may  seem  a  little  over-drawn,  but  it  is 
worth  thinking  of.  The  improvements  in 
the  last  few  years,  however,  have  been  very 
great,  and  we  believe  that  this  number  of 
the  Review  contains  the  best  that  is  known 
upon  the  subject. 

We  will  suppose  the  honey  is  all  ready  for 
the  market — put  up  in  the  most  approved 
style,  considering  the  market  to  which  it  is 
to  go — how  shall  it  be  sold  and  who  shall  sell 
it  ?  Some  men  are  born  salesmen.  To  these 
there  is  no  question  as  to  tvho  shall  sell  their 
honey ;  that  is,  if  they  are  so  situated  that 
they  can  visit,  personally,  the  market  in  which 
they  wish  to  sell.  If  a  man  is  a  poor  sales- 
man, the  best  thiug  he  can  do,  unless  he  can 
learn  to  sell  honey,  is  to  employ  some  expert 
to  sell  his  honey  for  him.  This  means  that 
some  commission  man  will  handle  it,  or  else 
that  it  will  be  sold  so  cheaply  that  the  buyer 
can  afford  to  spend  his  time  in  finding  cus- 
tomers. 

Last  winter,  at  the  Mich.  State  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Convention,  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason  told  how 
two  men  and  a  woman  sold  thousands  of 
pounds  of  honey  in  large  cities.    One  man, 
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provided  with  a  map  of  the  city,  systemati- 
cally canvassed,  with  samples  of  honey,  tak- 
ing orders  and  marking  upon  the  map  the 
location  of  each  sale.  The  other  man,  guid- 
ed by  the  marked  map,  delivered  the  honey. 
When  not  delivering  honey,  he  assisted  the 
woman  in  liquifying  and  putting  up  honey 
for  delivery.  Here  was  a  work  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  honey  production.  Here  was 
specialty.  Not  only  the  specialty  of  selling 
honey,  but  each  had  a  special  part  to  per- 
form, learning  it  to  perfection. 

Much,  both  wise  and  unwise,  has  been  said 
about  developing  home  markets.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  kind  of  home  market  there  is 
to  develope,  and  the  kind  of  honey  there  is  to 
be  sold  ;  yes,  and  upon  the  man.  When  the 
market  is  supplied  with  "  farmer  honey  " — 
that  raised  with  a  lick  and  a  brush — that  is 
selling  at  retail  for  two-thirds  what  a  iirst 
class  article  will  net  when  sold  by  a  commis- 
sion man  in  a  distant  city,  how  much  en- 
couragement is  there  to  "  develope  the  home 
market?"  Very  little  of  our  own  comb 
honey  has  been  sold  in  the  home  market. 
Many  a  time  have  we  taken  a  case  of  our 
nice  comb  honey  to  some  grocer  and  "  show- 
ed it  up,"  with  the  hopes  of  making  a  sale. 
"Yes,  that's  very  nice,"  would  be  the  com- 
ment. "How  much  do  you  ask  for  it?" 
"Seventeen  cents."  "Whew!  Why,  we  are 
retailing  honey  at  a  shilling.  We  buy  it  for 
ten  cents,  nnd  pay  in  trade  at  that."  We  ask 
to  see  the  honey.  Then  some  rough  pine 
sections,  daubed  with  propolis  and  stuck 
fast  in  the  receptacle  in  which  they  were 
filled,  are  brought  forward.  We  call  atten- 
tion to  the  neater  and  more  tasty  manner  in 
which  our  honey  is  put  up.  "  Oh,  yes,  your 
honey  is  put  up  very  nicely,  but  it  isn't  any 
sweeter  than  this."  And  the  man  was  cor- 
rect, too  ;  the  honey  itself  was  probably  as 
good  as  ours,  but  it  lacked  the  dainty  sur- 
roundings. If  we  ventured  to  say  that  such 
honey  as  ours  was  selling  for  eighteen  cents 
in  Chicago,  he  would  look  as  though  he 
rather  doubted  our  word.  If  honey  were 
selling  at  such  figures  in  Chicago,  it  didn't 
seem  reasonable  that  anyone  would  be  fool- 
ing around  home  with  it. 

The  most  of  our  comb  honey  that  has  been 
sold  in  the  home  market,  has  been  of  a  low 
grade — either  dark  or  unfinished  combs. 
These  lower  grades  of  honey  bring  almost  as 
much  in  many  home  markets  as  the  choic- 
est white  honey  put  up  in  "  gilt  edge  "  style  ; 
while  the  commission  market  of  a  large  city 


is  a  poor  one  for  off  grades  of  honey.  To 
many  grocers  in  country  towns,  honey  is 
honey,  much  the  same  as  butter  is  butter.  To 
us,  it  seems  that  there  is  a  class  of  consumers 
in  large  cities  that  concerns  itself  very  little 
about  the  price  of  an  article,  provided  the 
fancy  is  struck. 

The  point  is  just  here  :  the  best  honey  pro- 
ducing fields  are  far  distant  from  the  best 
markets ;  the  best  place  to  produce  honey  is 
not  the  best  in  which  to  sell  it.  Such  being 
the  case,  we  have  never  seen  any  great  encour- 
agement to  try  and  develope  our  home  mar- 
ket, particularly  for  the  finer  grades  of  comb 
honey.  When  a  man  can  send  off  his  honey 
all  in  one  shipment,  and  done  with  it,  and  get 
an  advanced  price,  with  the  money  all  in  a 
"lump,"  again  we  ask,  what  encouragement 
is  there  for  him  to  develope  his  home  market? 

We  are  not  writing  in  this  way  to  try  and 
discourage  the  developement  of  home  mar- 
kets, we  are  simply  stating  facts  as  we  have 
found  them,  and  as  we  believe  many  of  our 
readers  have  found  them.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, however,  that  no  set  rules  can  be  given 
upon  the  choice  of  a  market.  All  must  be 
greatly  governed  by  circumstances.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  excellent  home  mar- 
kets, and  many  more  that  might  be  "  devel- 
oped" until  they  were  good,  if  a  man  with 
plenty  of  time  and  patience  should  take  hold 
of  the  matter  in  the  right  way ;  in  fact,  we 
have  often  felt  that  we  should  like  to  see  what 
could  be  done  in  this  line  here  in  Flint.  Our 
plan  would  be  as  follows :  In  the  front  win- 
dow of  some  leading  grocei-,  one  making  a 
specialty  of  fancy  goods,  we  would  build  a 
large,  square,  or  circular,  pyramid  of  white 
poplar  shipping  cases  filled  with  white  honey. 
Upon  the  little  shelves  formed  by  the  pro- 
jecting ends  of  the  cases,  we  would  place 
square  bottles  filled  with  extracted  honey, 
and  ornamented  with  tin  foil  caps  and  neat 
labels.  We  would  make  this  pyramid  as 
large  as  the  surroundings  would  admit.  We 
would  also  have  a  single-comb  nucleus  of 
golden  Italians  standing  in  the  window  in 
front  of  the  pyramid  of  honey.  There  should 
also  be  some  convenient  arrangement  for 
giving  each  interested  visitor  a  "taste"  of 
honey,  accompanying  it  by  a  "  Honey  Alma- 
nac." That  a  large  trade  in  honey  might  be 
"worked  up"  in  this  manner,  seems  more 
than  probable. 

After  all,  an  out  and  out  sale  of  the  entire 
crop,  for  cash,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  is  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  marketing ;  but, 
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only  otice,  in  our  thirteen  years  of  bee-keep- 
ing, have  we  been  thus  fortunate.  Although 
honey  is  a  luxury,  it  is  not  perishable  like 
small  fruits,  yet  there  are  few  wholesale 
dealers  who  buy  it  out  and  out.  The  great 
bulk  of  honey  passes  through  the  hands  of 
commission  merchants.  What  are  the  ob- 
jections to  this  ?  One  objection  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  dissatisfaction.  Some  bee-keep- 
ers think  their  honey  first  class,  when  it  isn't. 
They  see  the  quotations  of  some  commis- 
sion man,  and  send  their  honey  to  him,  ex- 
pecting the  highest  price.  If  they  don't  get 
it  they  are  dissatisfied  and  say  unpleasant 
things.  The  bee-keeper  never  knows  how 
much  his  honey  will  bring  him.  The  price 
may  decline  in  the  market  to  which  he  has 
sent  his  honey.  When  he  se)it  it,  the  mar- 
ket may  have  been  the  best.  Now  some 
other  market  is  best,  but  it  may  not  pay  him 
to  have  the  honey  re-shipped ;  besides,  by 
the  time  the  honey  is  beijig  sold  in  the  new 
market,  the  price  may  have  declined  there. 
In  other  words,  the  bee-keeper  cannot  select 
his  market  at  the  (iine  of  sale.  He  can  limit 
his  commission  man,  that  is,  tell  him  not  to 
sell  unless  he  gets  a  certain  price.  But  this 
may  not  be  wise  :  for,  as  a  rule,  the  com- 
mission man  knows,  better  than  the  far 
away  owner,  at  what  price  the  honey  can  be 
sold.  When  there  is  an  out  and  out  sale,  at 
a  certain  price,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
whether  honest  returns  are  made.  AVhen 
sold  on  commission,  we  have  only  the  seller's 
ivorcl  that  the  honey  sold  for  so  much.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  to  prove  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  returns,  but  the  trouble  would  be 
too  great,  unless  in  extreme  cases.  For  such 
reasons,  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  com- 
mission business  could  be  avoiced. 

We  don't  wish  to  insinuate  that  commis- 
sion men  are  more  dishonest,  by  Nature, 
than  the  rest  of  humanity,  but  the  opportn- 
iiities  for  fraud  are  greater  than  in  some 
lines  of  business.  Right  here  we  wish  to  say 
that  we  believe  that  some  commission  men, 
perhaps  the  majority  of  them,  are  strictly 
honest ;  the  difficulties  arise  from  the  cir- 
cumstances that  furnish  conditions  for  the 
growth  of  a  doitbf.  But,  whether  desirable  or 
not,  the  honey  trade  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  commission  merchants,  and  the  prospects 
are  that  it  will  remain  there  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  perhaps  tlie  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  send  our  honey  to  those  in  whom  we 
have  most  confidence  tliat  they  will  get  good 
prices  and  make  honest  returns.     If  there  is 


a  better  plan  that  is  feasible,  let  it  be 
known.     That  is  what  this  discussion  is  for. 

Quite  a  little  has  been  said  about  co-opera- 
tion in  some  form,  as  an  aid  to  marketing. 
We  have  no  desire  to  oppose  progress,  but 
we  have  little  faith  in  this  sort  of  thing 
when  applied  to  honey  producers.  They  are 
too  numerous  and  too  scattered.  The  peach 
growers  of  New  Jersey  have  improved  their 
market  by  forming  an  "Exchange."  The  fruit 
is  all  sent  to  a  central  point,  to  which  buyers 
resort,  where  it  is  sold  at  auction.  If  peach 
growing  extended  all  over  the  United  States, 
this  could  not  be  done. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  peddling 
of  honey  in  large  cities.  Bee-keepers  who 
have  facilities,  and  a  taste  in  this  direction, 
may  do  something  in  this  way  during  the  fall 
and  winter,  by  going  from  village  to  village; 
having  a  regular  route  and  going  over  it  at 
regular  intervals. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Byron  Walker  dis- 
poses of  the  hulk  of  his  honey  by  travelling 
from  city  to  city  with  samples,  a  la  "drum- 
mer;" selling  direct  to  grocers.  It  always 
seemed  to  us  that  his  time  and  expenses 
would  amount  to  more  than  the  commission 
charged  by  a  dealer.  Possibly  the  explanation 
is  that  his  honey  has  been  mostly  of  the  fall 
variety,  which  can  be  sold  to  better  advantage 
when  sold  direct  to  grocers  in  small  towns, 
than  when  sent  to  the  commission  house 
of  a  large  city.     AVill  Mr.  W.  tell  us  about  it  ? 

As  to  the  time  for  selling,  we  say  have  the 
honey  upon  the  market  as  soon  as  berries 
are  out  of  the  way,  and  the  cool  of  fall  be- 
gins to  be  felt.  Some  markets  are  good,  even 
earlier.  Don't  hold  honey  until  winter  is 
half  over,  waiting  for  better  prices.  The 
prospects  of  loss  over-balance  those  for  gain. 

Friends,  we  have  read  over  the  foregoing, 
and,  instead  of  finding  it  a  well-arranged 
leader,  it  seems  more  like  a  sort  of  rambling 
talk;  however,  if  it  "leads"  you  to  give 
your  views  upon  "Marketing,"  it  will  have 
accomplished  its  purpose. 

Preventing  the  Granulation  of  Honey. 
UR  correspondent,  Mr.  R.  McKnight, 
refers  to  an  article  of  his,  recently 
published  in  the  A.  B.  J.,  in  which  he 
tells  how  he  prevents  the  granulation  of 
honey,  and  we  copy  the  part  of  the  article  in 
which  this  point  is  touched  upon. 
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"  The  less  water  present,  the  slower  the 
crystallization,  while  its  entire  absence  pre- 
vents it  altogether.  *  *  It  follows 
that  if  honey  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point 
until  its  water  of  crystallization  be  expelled, 
the  air  then  excluded  and  kept  excluded  by 
sealing  it  down,  no  crystallization  can  take 
place.  This  should  be  l)orne  in  mind  and 
acted  upon  when  desirable  ;  by  doing  so,  the 
bee  keeper  will  be  enabled  to  supply  his 
customers  with  liquid  honey  at  any  season  of 
the  year — spring,  summer,  autumn  and 
winter. 

To  preserve  honey  in  its  liquid  form,  then, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  expel  the  water  it 
contains  by  the  application  of  heat  {this  is 
best  done  in  a  water-bath),  bottling  while 
hot,  and  hermetically  sealing  the  bottles. 
The  common  preserve  jars,  with  their  rub- 
ber rings  and  screw  tops  are  admirably 
adapted  for  this  purpose. 

This  is  no  vague  theory,  but  one  founded 
on  sound  chemical  principles,  and  veritied 
in  my  own  practice  and  experience.  At  the 
International  Convention  held  at  Brantford, 
Ont.,  I  produced  a  sample  of  liquid  honey 
of  the  season  of  1888,  that  had  not  been 
candied,  and  those  who  tasted  it  pronounced 
it  excellent. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  never  permits  his 
honey  to  candy,  by  treating  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  I  have  known  him  to  receive 
orders  from  people  a  hundred  miles  from 
his  home,  because  they  got  honey  from  him 
in  its  liquid  state,  while  at  home  they  cannot 
procure  it  in  other  than  a  candied  condi- 
tion." 


The  Value  of  Changing  Advertisements. 

O[0ME  TIME  AGO  we  urged  upon  our 
'j^Sji  advertisers  the  importance  of  a  fre- 
quent change  in  their  advertise- 
ments. A  writer  in  the  National  PiibUsher 
and  Printer  holds  similar  views,  and  ex- 
presses them  as  follows  :  — 

"  Picking  up  an  old  journal  the  other  day, 
I  found  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  a 
certain  patent  medicine  firm  had  not  (at 
that  time)  changed  the  wording  of  its  adver- 
tisements for  thirteen  years.  While  I  am  a 
thorough  believer  in  judicious  advertising,  I 
doubt  if  such  advertising  as  that  would  ac- 
complish any  good  after  a  few  months  of 
publication.  No  doubt  ninety-nine  readers 
out  of  a  hundred  would  throw  aside  the 
paper  at  sight  of  the  familiar  heading,  with 
the  exclamation,  'The  same  old  story.' 
Though  publishers  may  save  considerably 
in  composition  bills,  by  permitting  adver- 
tisenaents  to  '  stand  '  in  their  columns  for  a 
year  or  more,  they  must  lose  considerable  in 
the  ill  effect  upon  other  would-be  advertisers. 
It  is  to  the  ii  terest  of  publishers  that  their 
patrons  should  find  that  '  it  pays  to  adver- 
tise ; '  and  those  advertising  columns  are 
most  attentively  perused  which  are  most 
frequently  changed.  A  publisher  who  al- 
lows an  adertisement  to  stand  without 
change  in  his  columns  for  over  three  mouths 
is  doing  his  oivn  business  an  absolute  harm. 


Advertisements  are  being  looked  upon  as 
news,  and  as  such  they  should  be  fresh  and 
interesting.  Invite  your  patrons  to  make 
frequent  changes  in  their  announcements. 
It  will  pay  them,  and  this  will  have  a  reflex 
action  upon  your  own  receipts." 

We  agree  with  the  writer  that  in  these 
days  advertisements  are  being  looked  upon 
as  news;  and  the  more  "newsy  "  a  man  can 
make  his  advertisements  the  more  surely 
will  they  be  read.  We  have  noticed  that 
when  we  once  succeeded  in  getting  an  ad- 
vertiser interested  (?)  in  his  advertising,  we 
had  him  for  a  regular  patron.  The  reason 
is  simply  this :  his  advertising  becomes  so 
interesting  that,  naturally,  it  attracts  cus- 
tomers, and  the  profits  are  so  great  that  he 
can't  afford  to  stop.  We  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  re-set  every  advertisement  each 
issue  if,  by  so  doing,  they  could  be  made  of 
more  value  to  advertisers.  It  would  be  to 
our  interest  to  do  so,  as  it  is  only  when  ad- 
vertising proves  remunerative  that  we  can 
expect  advertisers  to  stay  with  us.  "That 
Pittsfield  Smith  "  has  changed  his  adver- 
tisement the  most  frequently  of  any  of  our 
advertisers — how  it  has  paid  him  is  best  seen 
by  a  perusal  of  his  advertisement  in  this 
issue.  He  now  writes  that  he  thinks  of 
changing  his  advertisement  each  month. 

We  wish  every  one  of  our  advertisers 
could  read  regularly  that  most  valuable 
weekly  journal  for  advertisers.  Printers^ 
Ink.  It  is  enterprising,  practical  and  wide 
awake.  No  one  who  does  much  advertising 
could  read  it  without  receiving  benefit. 

ADVERTISING  BATES 

are  fifteen  cents  per  line,  (Nonpareil  space) 
each  insertion,  with  discounts  as  foUows: 

On  10  lines  ind  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent.;G 
times,  15  per  cent.;  9  times,  25  per  cent.;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  Imes  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent.;0 
times,  20  per  cent.;  9  times,  30  per  cent.;  12  times, 
to  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent.;b 
times,  80  per  cent.;  9  times,  40  per  cent.;  12  times 
50  per  cent. 


ft  ff  P  P  M  P  1     3  untested  for 
IjUi&^M)    $2.00.  Bees, 

5.90-tf    Catalog;  free.    C.  WECKESSBR,  Marshalluille,  Ohio. 


Seeds  and  Plants, 


Eaton's    Improved  Section    Case. 

Ijatest  and  best.    Bees  and 
Queens.  Send  for  free  price 
list.    A(l(h-e8s, 
FRANK  A.  EATON, 

Blufifton,  Ohio. 

Please  mention  the  Reuieui. 
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Oh,  yes,  they  are  bee  supplies  that  I  sell,  and  it  is  your  custom 
that  I  am  fishing  for.  Please  tell  Mr.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the 
Review,  that  I  have  been  receiving  upwards  of  100  names  per 
month    through    his    paper — this    will    please    him. 

My  sales,  for  the  past  three  months,  have  been  3^  times  greater 
than  ever  before  for  the  same  period,  )et  "That  Pittsfield  Smith" 
is    greedy    enough    to    want   your   trade.     Can    he    have    it  ? 

A,,ress  Plainly      C H AS.  H .  S M I T H ,  Pjttsfield,  Mass.,  Box   I  267. 


7-89-12t. 


PItase   mention   t/t*^   Rt^uieiv. 


A     Ho.     1 

EXTRACTED 


Pl^     Nra     'fWo 
Seiad  lor  TsTev^^  Prices, 

JAMES  HEDDON,  DOW AfilACJICH, 


k 


ITALIAN  QUtENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

FOR,     1890. 

Before  you  purchase,  look  to  your  interest,  and 
soml  for  catalogue  and  price  list.  ' 
J.  P.  H.  BKOWX, 
I-S8  If  Augusta,  Georgria. 

Beautiful  Bees  ^^^^^''^  ^'-Vh¥  eve 
Good  Qualities  ^'^  ''''T/ofitable. 

If  you  wish  for  bees  ami  queens  tliat  combine 
beaut.r  and  good  qualities  to  a  marked  defjree, 
write  for  descriptive  circular  giving  low  prices. 
No  circulars  sent  unless  asked  lor.  Japanese 
buckwheat  for  sale.  ("H.-^S  i^.  DUVAL. 
3-90-tf  Spencerville,   Md. 

Please  mention  the  Review, 

GLOBE  BEE- VEIL 

A  center  rivet  holds  5  spring-steel 
bars  like  afil'ibe  to  support  the  l)ob- 
inetVeil.  'J'liese  button  to  a  brass 
'  neck-band,  liolding  ittirmly— Sl.uu. 

13^  We  have  some  damaged  Veils 
which  we  will  mail  for  60  cents— just 
as  good  as  any  but  soiled  by  smoke 
in  a  recent  tire.  Two  for  $1.10. 
Special  rates  to  dealers,  by  the  doz. 
THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
:,'46  East  Madison  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


YELLOWEST,  I:.  *t  Z^'.t 

speaking  of  the  bees  reared  by  L.  L.  Hearn, 
Freneliville,  T3  ff^  j^lpk  T^Q» -np^  is  the 
W.  Virginia;  A\^I_/l^JJrJD»3  X  ,  term  to 
use  when  describing  tiie  drones;  and  the  men  who 
"got  left"  at  the  last  .Vlich.  state  fair,  because  the 
"other  fellow  "  i.ad  /fT*  T5 'CT "M  C ^ 'TT^ 
these  bees,  felt  the  ^OivB^-t^rX  UTS  X  ■ 

Tested  queen $2  00 

Selected,  tested  queen,     8.00 

Untested  queen,  in  May,    :   1.25 

Untested  queen  in  .June,  and  after,    1.00 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3-90-tf       Please  mention  the  Review. 

Untested  Queens! 

Single  queen,     75 

Three  queens, $2.00 

One  tcstefj  queen, 1.50 

Three  tested  queens,     4.00 

Invariably  by  return   mail,    and  safe    arrival 
guurantijcd.  ti-90-4t 

tXX.  J.  ELililSOrJ,  Statebupg,  S.  C. 


Italian  Queens] 


s   warranted  i)urely  mated,  for 
)bits,  $1.00  !>  r  pair.  Mammoth 
-,  ■!"•  cts.  each;  '•  for  $2.00.   Send 
J  T.  WILSON. 

Little  Hickman,  Ky. 

mention   the   Review, 


Six  yiiuncr  qiiet 
8"\00.    English  r 
bronze  turkey  eg 
for  circular. 
4-90-tf 
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Barnes*  Foot  and   Hand 
Power  Machinery. 

This  cut  represents  our 
Combined  Circular  and 
Scroll  Saw,  which  is  the 
1)est  machine  made  for 
Bee  Keepers'  use  in  the 
construction  of  their  hives, 
^  sections,    boxes,    etc. 

-^  4-90-12t 

MACHINES    SENT    ON    TRIAL. 

FOR  CATALOGUE,  PBIOES,  KTC, 
Address  W.  F.  &  JNO.  BARNES  CO.,  384  Ruby  St ,  Rockford,  Ills. 

Tested  Queens  $1.00 

We  are  still  receiving  weekly  sliipments 
of  young,  laying,  Italian  queens  from  the 
South.  These  we  will  sell  at  75  cts.  each,  or 
three  for  $2.00.    If  customers  prefer,  they  may 

have  tested  queens  from  our  own  apiary  at 
$liOO  each,  we  replacing  them  with  the  young 
queens  from  the  South.  These  tested  queens 
that  we  offer  were  all  reared  last  season,  and  are 

fine  queens  right  in  their  prime.  Orders  filk  d 
promptly. 

W.  Z.  H^TCHINSQN,  Flint,  JVIieh. 

Sections,  $3  pet»  looo 

■^"Foundation,  Alsike  clover  seed,  and  Jur- 
anese  buckwheat,  cheap  as  the  clieapest.    Special 
prices  to  dealers.    Send  for  free  price  list. 
1-90-tf       M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

PATENT,  WIRED,  COIB  FailD.lTION 

HAS  NO  SAG  IN  BROOD  FRAMES. 

THIH,   FLH   BOTTOM   FOUNDATION 

Has  No  Fish  Bone  in  Surplus  honey. 

Being  tlie  cleanest  is  usually  wurkfd 

the  (niicke>t  of  any  foundation  made. 

J.    VAN  DEUSKN    &    SONS, 

(sole  manufactureks), 

3  90-tf    Sprout  Brook,Mont.C'o.,N.Y. 


200  lbs.  Bees; 

Queens,  $100  eacli. 
6-yO-tf  •; 


DOCTOR 

TINKER'S 

White  Poplar  Sections,  Perforated  Zinc  with 
either  round  end  or  square  end  perforations, 
Wood  Zinc  Honey-Boards,  tlie  new 

QUEEN  REARING  CHAMBER, 

the  Nonpareil  Bee -Hive  and  Winter  Case,  and 
Syrio-Albino  and  Blue-Black  Queen  Bees. 

Samples  of  sections  and  zinc,  five  cts.  postpaid. 
Circulars  frc^e.     Address 

DR.  G.  L.  TINKER, 
12-89-tf  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

Plfasc  mention   the  Uvuiew. 

LiEAHV'S  FOUHPATIO]^, 
CUholesale  and  l^etsxil, 
Smokeps  and  Sections, 
Extt^aetoPs  and  H^^/es, 
Queens         and  Bees, 

t^.B.Lteahy  andCon^pany 
Higginsville,      inissoupi. 

l-OO-tf      Please  mention  the  Review. 


LOOK    Here: 

No.  1,  V-groovo,  planer-sawed.  on:'-pii'ce  stc 
tions,  only  $3.00  per  thousand.  No.  2,  $2.00  per 
thousand.  A  sample  hive,  for  comb  honey,  only 
$1.30.     Price  list  free. 

J.  m.  KiNziH, 

4-90-6t  Rochester,  Oakland  Co..  Mich. 

50  \u\.m  mimi. 

Bees  90  Cents  a  Pounil; 

S.    C.  PEKKY, 

Porthuul,  Mich. 


H.   G.  FRAME,   SSer'^fn"^. 
Breeder    of    Italian    and     Carnlolan 

queens.    Bees  by  the  pound  and  nuclei.    Price 
list  free.  Eef erence.  First  National  bank    3-90-tf 


Printers'  Ink. 

^  JOURNAL  FORADyERTlSERS\ 

erf  weekly,  and  la  th^epresen- 
lial—the  trtull^J>urnal  of 
vertiser^W^itidicates  to 
tltBt^n^Sf^^mn,  '.eil  \^iJ%eertiser  how^ 
lehen,  andwtMry^^^aWould  adv^^Ok^ 
hote  to  write  an  iith^mtiaement  ^^<.^%t5 
display  onefjp^t  tiM^^popt^&^kMtj 
how   tnucl 


^course 

hie  disetissioM.     'Advertisings 
practis^lf^mtnanyybut' 
de^ldJftt   by  f^w-    IJ^V  condu^ 
rRmfTEItS'  imit\nderst(i 
theii^adt'lc^i^bi^lra,  on  ai 
of  more  mai^fjenty-flve  ye^cm  in  pi 
ing  advel^sMng  contw^^i^  for  many  of 
the  targestWnd  mos^^^Xeaaful  adver- 
tisers.   A  year's  subscription  costs  but 
Ttvo  dollars :  sample  copies  Free^ 
Address  :— 
I*^^!a.   CEO.  P.  ROWELL&CO.. 
iNewspaper  Advertising  BureaUi 
lo  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 
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GARNIOLAN  QUISSNS  AMD  BKKS. 

Grentlest,  Best  Workers  and  Least  Inclined 
To  Rob   of  anv   Kno^^n  Race. 

REDUCED    PRICES. 

My  whole  apiary  of  about  150  queen  rearing  nuclei,  imported,  tested  and 
untested  queens  must  bo  sold  at  once;  or  I  will  lease  the  apiary  and  im- 
plements with  house  and  grounds.  In  order  to  sell  quickly  I  offer  to  ship 
three-frame  nuclei,  filled  with  bees,  brood  and  honey,  at  !|2.00.  Full  colony, 
in  Simplicity  hive,  .fr).00.  One  lb.  bees,  ifl.OO.  Select,  imported  queen,  $.5.00. 
Tested  queen,  !j;4.00:  untested,  $1.00 ;  ^a  doz.,  $.5.00.  Add  price  of  queen  to 
bees    by    the    lb.     and    nucleus. 


For  the  past  five  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  Carniolan  queens,  and  no  others 
I  import  no  second  grade  queens  ;  only  the  best  that  Mr.  Benton  and  Mr,  Ambrozic  can  raise  I  can 
sell  tested  queens  for  one-half  above  prices,  but  will  sell  only  such  as  1  can  recommend  for  "  breeding 
queens."  No  account  will  be  taken  of  or  ers  unaccompanied  by  the  cash.  Remittances  are  always 
acknowledged  by  return  mail.  I  guarantee"safe  delivery  at  your  P.  O.  or  express  office.  Send 
money  by  P.  O.  money  order,  postal  note,  registered  letter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York.  Don't  send 
foreign  postage  stamps,  or  liank  notes.  ,5-90-6t 


S.  W.  MORRISON,  M.  D.,  Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


THE    O.A.:iSr^DI.A.I^T 


Bee   Journal,     I     Poultry  Journal, 

EDITED  BY  D.  A.  JONES.    ED'TD  BY  W.C.G.  PETFR. 


75  cts.  a  Year. 


75  cts.  a  Year. 


These  are  published  separately,  alternate  weeks; 
edited  b«-  live,  practical  men  and  contributed  to 
by  the  best  writers.  Both  journals  are  interesting 
and  alike  valuable  to  expert  or  novice.  Samples 
free.  Both  journals  one  year  to  one  address,  $1.(0 
Until  June  1st,  p.'ll,,-  .Journal  p  -.11..  flS  .1. 

we  will    send  £lllI16r  trial  trip  for  U  lulllS  fl9  ClSi 
THE  D.  A.  JONES  CO.,  Vd,  Beeton,   Ont. 


:m:xjtjet's 

Honey  -  Extractor, 

Square  Gl  iss  Honey-.Jars,  Tin  Buckets, 

Bee-Hives,  If  oiiey-Sections,  &c.,  &c. 

Perfection  Cold-BIrtst  Smokers. 

Apply  to  CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON, 

Cl.NCINNATI,  O. 

P.  S. — Send  10-cent  stamp  for  "Practical  Hints 
to  Bee-Keepers.  :J-88-tf . 

You   Should    Know, 

That  J.  W.  Winder  can  mail  you  Kow,  untested 
Italian  and  Carniolan  queens  at  $1.00  each.    Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.        J.  W.  WINDER, 
4  90  tf  572  Magazine  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Please  mention   the  Review. 


SOMETHING  NEW, 

Our  1890,  16-page  Circular  of  Bee-Keepers'  Sup- 
plies, etc.  Bees  and  Queens  ■>  ery  low.  Address 
JNO.  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill  Mo.  3-90-tf 

DOH'T    DEIiAY, 

But  send  at  once,  for  my  Price  List  of 
Bee-I'ieepers'  Supplies,  Bees,  Queens  and 
Strawberry  Plants.  My  prices  are  rea- 
sonable.       Address 

4  90-6t  Box  106,  Somerville,  Ohio. 

Please  mention  the  Review. 


Five  Banded.  Holden,  Italian  Bees  and  Queens, 
and  the  Reddest  Drones.  Very  gentle  ;  very 
prolific  ;  good  lioney  gatherers— working  on  led 
clover  -and  the  Most  Beautiful  bees  in  ex- 
istence !  Took  Ist  premium  at  Mich.,  State  Fair, 
in  18S9.  Reference,  as  to  purity  of  stock,  Ed.  of 
Review.  Sample  of  bees,  five  cents.  Untested 
queens,  $1.00  -acli,  or  six  for  $5.(10.  Tested 
qu'^ens,  at  least  3  bands,  $3.00;  selected,  tested, 
(1  bands)  $5.00;  breeding  queens,  (4  to  5  bands) 
$7.0(\  Virgin  queens,  50cts.  ;  5  for  $2.i  0.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3-9U  lijt     JACOB  T.  TIRIPE,  Grand  Ledge,  Mich. 

Please   n<entlon    ti.e    r.euiea: 


FOR    EXCHANGE, 

Or  sale,  one  6x9  Self-Inking  Press,  witli 
type,  for  Barnes,  I'not-Power  rSu/.z-Saw  ;  wortii 
double  what  I  ask  for  it.  L.  L.  ESENHOWEK, 
6-90-2t  Reading,  Pa. 

Please  mention   the   Review. 
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"Banner" 


Years  ago,  when  I 
began  working  with 
my  brother,  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Review, 
his  apiary  was  called 
the  "Banner  Apiary."  A  Jarge  share  of  this 
apiary  is  stiJl  kept  at  the  old  place,  w  h^ i  e  1  man 
age  it  on  shares.  It  is  stocked  witn  a  fine  strain 
of  Italians,  and  1  am  saving  the  best  cells  from 
the  best  colonies,  when  they  swarm,  and  having 
tlie  queens  hatched  and  fertiliz<'d  in  nuclei. 
These  queens  I  offer  at  7>  cts.  each,  o,  three  for 
$2.00.  No  black  bfes  near  here,  ("an  fill  orders 
promptly,  and  will  guarantee  safe  arriv.  1. 
Make  money  orders  Tiayable  at  Flint.  Mich. 
Addre.ss   ELMER  HUTt'HlNfc^ON, 

Rogersville,  Uenetee  i^'o.,  Mich. 

Yellow  -  Banded  Caniiolans. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  new  strain  of  bees 
that  are  superior  to  all  other  races,  send  $1.*^0 
and  get  a  queen  reared  from  our  YELiLOW 
CARNIOLAN  QUEEN.  This  is  tiie  only 
yellow  Carniolan  quren  in  this  country. 

These  queens  are  large,  leather  colored  and 
very  prolific.  Bees  aie  three-banded,  very  gentle 
and  the  very  best  honey  gatherers.  They  are  all 
we  claim  for  them,  and  will  please  any  bee- 
keeper. HENRY  ALLEY, 
7-90-tf  Wenham,  Mitsf. 

Please  mention  the  R,.'uieio. 


CARNIOLAN  QUEENS, 

Bred  From  Ambrozic  and  Benton 

Imported    i889   Queens. 

Circular  of  Svpi)lics    I    J.  B.  Kline's  Apiary, 
and   Queens.  \         Topek  >,  Kan. 

3-90-ff      Please  mention  the  lit  view. 

]^o.    1    SECTIONS    $3.00. 

Japanese    Buckwheat    TTic.    per    bu.      Best  Bee 

Veil  on  Earth,  only  30  cts.    All   Supplies  cheap. 

Send  for  new  list  free.  l-90-9t 

W.  D.  SOPER,  Box  117.3,  .Jackson  Midi. 

Please  mention   the  Reuieiu. 

Look    Here! 

ITALiIAH  and  RLiBlflOS, 

Or  TlBir  Cross,  at  tlie  Following  Prices ; 

Aug.  to 
'^'ay    June   July    iNov. 

'  "Oil  Si.oo 


Untpsted  qneen'!,  each, 

'•  "         'A  doz. 

1     " 

Tested  "        each, 

two. 

Sell  ct,  tested,       eacli. 


.7.5 

,rio    r>.ro    4.50      4.i  o 

10.00  ll.r.O  it  00  8.00 

'2.  SO  a.fiO  2i0  1..50 

4..')0  4..")"  ;<.7.5  2.7.T 

3.'0  :'..(0  2..'0  'J.'iO 

A.  L.  Kildow  has  taken  C.  S.  Kihlow  nto  part- 
nersliip,  wnd  they  expect  to  fill  orders  promi)tly. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Address  A.  L.  KILDOW  &  BRO., 

3-90-6t  ShetHeld,  Illinois. 

Please  nit'nt:un   the  Recietv. 


Hurrah  for  the  Carniolans  I  They  take  tl  e 
lead;  win  the  lac  ;  se  ure  the  prizi\    If  you  want 

TOf^S  OF   HOr«lEY, 

Try  the  Carniolans.  Hardiest  to  winter  ;  pleas- 
ant"sttn  liandh':  best  lioney  gatlii  rers.  Our  stock 
is  The  best  that  can  be  procured,  and  is  bred 
miles  •uv;i\'  from  other  races. 

FI^IOES  :  lunte.-ted  queen,  $1.00;  6 
forSn.UU;  12  for  $9.00.  1  testeil  queen,  $2.50.  1 
imported  queon,  $3.;"0.      THE     BEE  KEEPERS'  ADVANCE 

and  an  unti  s'ed  queen,  for  SI.  .'■. 

J.  B.  IVIHSOfJ,  jVIeehanic  palls,  IVIe. 

fU:ase.   mention    the   Reuiao. 


CARNM  OUeS  and  B[[S, 

Bred  the  coming  SKiBon  fiom  imported  moth- 
ers. Will  be  ready  to  send  out  1  lie  first  of  June. 
Send  for  free  circulars  to 

JOHN  ANDREWS, 
3-9r»-tf  i^att»ju's  Mdls  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IF    YOU    are    in    need  OF 

Italian  Bggs  and  QusGns 

Frt)m   the  South,  you  cannot  do   better 
tlian  to  address 

J,  F,  Caldwell,  of  Santos,  TeK„ 

Who  will  sell  you  nice   stock  at  the  following 


low  prices  . 

Mar. 

Untested  queens,  each,  $l.i»0 
"  three,  2.5' 
"     twelve,  10.0(1 

One  pound  of  bees,  1.5  i 

I,  1.00 

Circular  sent  free  to  any  address. 

Please  mention  the  Reuiew 


April 

.73 

2.01 

.00 

1.0.1 


June  to 
May    Nov. 


.7' 

2.00 

7..5i» 

.75 

..50 


.70 

2.00 

7.00 

.65 

.45 

3-90-tf 


BEE 


KEEPERS' 

A  Monthly  of  32  Pages. 

Devoted  10  Bees  &Hoiiey 


GUIDE 


Subscription  Price,  50  Cents  Per  Year. 

We  manufacture  Bee  Jlives,  yi'cti(mal  Honey 
Boxes,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors.  Coiidj  Foun- 
dation, etc.  We  also  brcei!  ami  si-11  Italian  Bees. 
Illustrated   ("utaloguefn  e.    A,  G.    HIL.L, 

Kendallville,    Ind. 

Please  mention  the  Reuieut. 
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QUEEHS,     QQEEHS,     qOeeHs, 

As  fiue  ;i  lot  as  was  ever  produced  in  this  country,  and  now  ready  for  shipment  by  return  mail. 
Purit)  and  saftj  arrival  guaranteed,  at  the  following  very  low  prices  :  — 

Tested,  eacli,    $1.50 

Warranted,  eacii, ] .00 

perdoz.,    ..9.00 

Untested,  each,    75 

per  doz  , 8.00 

00  to  95  per  cent,  of  our  untested  queens  have  proved  purely  mated  for  tlie  past  ten  years.  Give  us 
a  trial  order  at  once,  and  mention  the  Review. 

Wm.  W.  CAt^Y,  Coleraine,  JVIass. 

N.  B.  Good  reasons  why  you  should  send  to  Cary  for  queens  :  1st.  He  has  had  30  years  experience. 
3nd.  He  has  as  good  as  there  is  to  breed  '  rom.  .  3rd.  His  cells  are  built  under  the  swarming  impulse. 
4th.  His  motto  is  to  excel,  not  to  undersell,    5th.  He  ships  promptly.    Try  him.  2-90-12 


^^  I  —  Established  in  1864.  — 

Bee -Keeping  for  Profit,     Removed, -- Red  Oi  Iowa 


IS  THE  TITLE  OF 

Dr.  Tinker's  New  Hand-Book. 

It  gives  his  Ne-w  System  of  the  manage- 
ment of  bees  ct)mplete,  tt-lling  how  to  get  the 
largest  yields  of  comb  and  i-xtVacted  honey,  and 
make  the  industry  of  bie  keeping  a  ])rotitable 
one.  Tlie  claim  is  made  that  our  old  methods 
a'ld  appliances  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  does 
nut  pay  even  the  expert  bee-keeper  to  k"ep 
b 'es  except  in  very  favorable  localities.  The 
New  Book  tells  why  these  fai  hires  occur  anil  how 
to  prevent  them,  giving  the  genend  principles 
essential  to  a  profitable  system.  The  work  should 
be  in  tlie  hands  of  every  progressive  apiarist.  It 
is  well  illustrated,  and  will  bi' sent  to  any  address 
postpaid  for  25  cts.     Please  remit  by  postal  note. 

Addfess    Dp.  G.  U.  TIflKER, 

6  90-2t  New   Philadelphia,  Ohio. 


/•/.-.I 


fntion    thf    Rnui, 


For    Simpliciiy     and.   Durability, 

Bingham  Patent  Smoicers, 

AND 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERIN&TON 

Honey    I^nives, 

ARE       WITHOUT        QUESTION 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH ! 


Doctor  Smoker, 3'  2  inch,  — 

Conqueror  Smoker,  ....  3         "      

Large  Smoker, 2V2     "      

Extra  Smoker, 2         "       

Plain  Smoker, 2         ''       

Little  Wonder  Smoker.    1 '  >      "        

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Knife, 

Upon  receipt  of  price.  Smokers  or  Knives 
be  sent  postpaid.  Descriptive  Circular  and 
timonials  sent  upon  application. 

BINCHAIVI  &  HETHERINGTON, 


$2.00 
,  1.75 

,    1.50 

1.25 

.    1.00 

65 

.    1.15 

will 
Tes- 


1-90-tf. 


Abronia,  Michigan. 


Please  mention   the  Review. 


Where  we  now  have  the  most  extensive  steam 
power  factory  in  the  West,  used  exclusively  for 
the  mauufactuer  of 

]3ee    Supplies. 

We  can  furnish,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  every- 
tliing  of  practical  c<mstruction  needed  in  the  api- 
ary, and  at  the  Loiiirest  Price.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  our  40  page,  illustrated, 
freecatah)gue.  £  KRETCHMER, 
2-90-tf  Red  Oak,    Iowa. 

Yl.  -f   •  .^.      Tested   queen,    $1.25. 

I  T  r^  I  1  ?5  "O  S  Untested,  W1  c.  Bees 
'»''>'*-*'^  -*'*-*'*■  *'*-'•  by  the  pound,  80  cts. 
Frame  of  brood.  .50  cts.  Send  for  price  list. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  KNEELAND,  (nee  Taylor)  7-90  2t 
Box  77,  Mulberry  Grove,  Bond  Co.,  111. 


By  return  mail.  Tested,  $1.25.  Untested,  75  cts. 
Queens  reared  this  season.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed.   Make  money  orders  payable  at  Delphos,  O. 

Address     LE1NIN(;ER  BROS, 
7-90-tf  Douglas,  Putnam  Co.,  Ohio. 

Please  mention  the  Review. 


Capniolans  8t  Italians. 

I.  R.  Good,  his  brother  and  son,  wiU,  this  sea- 
son, run  two  queen  rearing  apiaries.  One  for 
Carniolans  and  the  other  for  Italians.  Send  for 
their  price  list.  4-90-tf 

Address  /.  /?■  GOOD,  Vawter  Park,  Ind, 


•BEE   SUPPLIES 
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AFTER 


YEARS- 


Owinsr  to  fine  workuuinship  and  lirHt  class 
materials  useil  in  tlio  manufactnr.-of  our  ^oods, 
our  business  has  reacln-d  that  point  where,  with- 
out boasting,  we  can  justly  claim  to  be  the  larfr- 
est  manufacturers  in  tlie  country  of   all  kinds  of 

Bee-Keepsrs'    Supplies. 

The  reason  of  our  constantly  increasing  trade, 
notwithstanding  tlie  gi-eat  competition,  is,  that 
when  we  get  a  custojner  we  keep  him,  as  we 
furnish  superior  goods  at  lowest  prices. 

We  also  wish  to  state  that  we  are  sole  manu- 
facturers of  the  Arthur  C.  Milltr  automatic 
Foundation  Fastener.  See  desci-iption  in  Mar.  i.^i 
Gleaninos.  If  you  need  any  Bee  Hives,  Sec- 
tions, Foundation,  etc.,  send  for  price  list. 
5-90-tf  The  W    T.  FALCONER,  MFG.  CO  .  Jamesloitin,  N.  Y. 

Please  meiilicn   tin  ,?eu/eu). 


Comb  -  Foundation. 

WHOLESALE  AND  llETAIL. 

"Langstroth on  th^  Honoy  Bes,  Revised."  The  book 
for  beginners  ;  the  nl<>^t  complete  text  book  on 
the  subject  in  tlie  English  language. 

Bee- Veils  of  Imported  Material,  Smokers, 
Sections,   Honey  Pails,  and  Bee- 
Keepers^     SupjMes. 
Pamphlet  on"Hai^dling  Bees"  8  ets. 

Advice  to  beginners,  circulars,  samples,  etc., 
free.     Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card  to 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 

4-90-1 2t  Please  mention   the  Reuiew. 


Bee^K^eepePs'  Supplies. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  bee-keepers  with 
supplies  promjitly,  and  at  greatly  reduced  rate's. 
Estimates  glatlly  furiiislied  and  i-orrespondence 
solicited.  Our  goods  are  Unexcelled  in 
Quality  and  Workmanship.  Italian 
Queens  and  Bees  at  a  very  low  price.  Alley's 
Queen  and  Drone  Traji  and  Swarm  Hiver  always 
on  hand.  Send  for  large,  illusi  rated  Price  List 
free.  A.  F.  STAUFFER  &  CO. , 

2-90-12t  Sterling,    lU. 


THE  "REVIEW." 


The  distinctive  features  of  tlie  Bee-Keepehs' 
Review  are  ( Imsei  if  reviewing  currentapicultural 
literature  (pointing  oat  errors  and  fallacies  and 
allowing  nothing  of  value  to  pass  unnoticed),  and 
the  making  of  each  issue  a  "special  number" — 
one  in  which  some  special  topic  is  discussed  by 
the  best  bee-keepers  of  the  country.  If  you  wish 
for  tiie  cream  of  the  other  journals,  already  skim- 
med and  dished  uj),  and  to  learn  tlie  views  of  the 
most  experienci'd  liee-keejiers  upon  the  unsolved, 
apicultoiral  problems  of  the  day,  read  the  Review. 
Price  ()f  the  Review,  TiO  cts.  a  year.   Samples  free. 

"The  Production  of  Coiiik  Honey." 

Although  this  neat  little  book  cfintains  only  45 
pages,  it  furnishes  as  much  )>ractical,  valuable  in- 
formation as  is  often  found  in  a  book  of  twice  its 
size.    It  is  "boiled  down." 

It  begins  with  taking  tlie  bees  from  the  cellar 
and  goes  over  the  ground  briefly,  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, until  the  honey  is  off  the  hives;  touching 
upon  the  jnost  imjiortant  jioints;  and  especially 
does  it- teach  when,  where  and  how  foundation 
can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage;  when  combs 
are  preferable  and  when  it  is  more  profitable  to 
allow  the  bees  to  build  their  own  combs.  It  tells 
how  to  hive  a  swarm  in  an  empty  lirood  nest,  and 
yet  secure  more  honey  than  when  foundation  is 
used.        Price  of  the  book,  25  cents. 

SPECIAL       OFFES. 

For  155  cts.  we  will  send  the  Review  one  year 
and  "Tlie  Production  of  Comb  Honey."  For 
$1.00  we  will  send  the  Review  two  yeais  and  the 
"Production  of  comb  Honey." 

Back  Numbers  for  Five  Gents  Each. 

With  the  beginning  of  1890  we  had  a  big  stack  of 
the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Review.  We  offered 
them  at  two  cents  a  copy.  As  the  supply  dimin- 
ished, the  price  was  raised  to  three  cents.  The 
demand  has  continued  until,  of  most  of  the  issues, 
we  now  have  only  about  100  copies  left  of  each. 
We  now  put  the  price  at  five  cents  a  copy,  except 
for  .Jan.,  1889,  number,  of  which  there  are  so  few 
left  that  we  must  have  ten  cents  each. 

Stamps  taken,  either  U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint.   Mich. 


NEW     YOllK.  FOREIGN  ORDERS  SOmCITED.      NEW    JERSEY. 

EASTERN*  DEPOT 

(Bees.)  FOR  i^Queens.) 

Everything  Used  by   Bee-Keepers. 

Exclusive  Manufacturer  of  the 

Stanley  ktomatic  Honey-E::lraclor. 

DADANT'S  FCUHDATIOH,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

WHITE  POPLAR  OR  BASSWOOD  SECTIONS 

Oiie-Piece,  Dovetail,  or  to  nail.    Any  (^uan" 

tity,  any  size.     Complete  machinery -hnest  

work.    Send  for  Handsome  Illustrated  Cata-  '■■^- ,:::.. 

logun.  Free. 

MASS.  E.  R.  NtWCOMB,  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  CONN. 

Please   mention   the  Reuiew. 


VOL,  in, 


FLINT,  MICHIGAN,  AL'GDS?  10,  1[90, 


NO, 


More  Care  and  "Separators"  Needed;  How 
To  Develope  and  Maintain  a  Home  Mar- 
ket,   Making    it    Sure,    Steady   and 
Profitable.    A  Good  Article. 

J.    A.    GKEEN. 

^^  BELIEVE  it  to  l)e  a  fact  that  there  are 
iM)  few,  if  any,  other  Hues  of  business  in 
J^  which  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
all-inii»ortant  matter  of  gettiny  the 
product  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  honey  producer. 

Taking  it  on  an  average,  I  doubt  if  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Mc. Knight,  in  the  last  Re- 
view, is  much  overdrawn.  When  we  exam- 
ine other  industries,  and  see  how  much 
money,  ingenuity,  patience,  skill  and  care 
are  employed  in  bringing  the  finished  prod- 
uct before  the  consumer,  and  compare  with 
this  the  way  in  which  most  bee-keejiers  dis- 
pose of  their  product,  the  iilain  truth  is  man- 
ifest that  there  is  room  here  for  a  great  deal 
of  improvement. 

The  producers  of  other  articles  take  the 
greatest  pains,  not  only  that  their  product 
may  reach  the  consumer  in  as  perfect  con- 
dition as  ijossible,  but  that  all,  through 
whose  hands  it  passes  on  the  way,  may 
handle  it  with  as  little  loss  and  inconven- 
ience as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
honey  producer  often  acts  as  though  his  only 
object  was  to  get  the  honey  off  his  hands. 

As  an  illustration,  look  at  the  way  some 
talk  about  honey  l)uilt  without  separators. 
They  say  they  can  dispense  with  separators 
and  "get !);"«  per  cent,  of  their  honey  straight 
enough  to  crate."  True,  but  does  getting  it 
into  the  crate,  or  shii)ping  case,  end  their 
responsibility  and  interest  V  They  have  got 
it  into  the  case,  to  be  sure,  but  in  somewhat 
the  condition  of  one  of  those  puzzles  that 
are  sawed  out  of  a  block  of  wood.  They 
know  how  that  case  of  honey  was  put  to- 
gether, and  they  can  begin  in  the  right  place 
and  take  it  apart  and  put  it  together  again 
just  as  easy  as  can  be  and  not  bruise  the 
honey  in  the  least.  But  let  some  one  try  it 
who  does  not  understand  the  combination, 
somebody  not  used  to  handling  honey.  Let 
it  be  pulled  out  and  handled  over  by  pros- 
jiective  buyers,  wrapped  up  in  a  paper  by  a 
grocery  clerk  more  accustomed  to  handling 
bars  of  soap  and  boxes  of  starch,  dumped 
into  a  basket  by  a  careles-^  delivery  l)oy  and 
tumbled  about  belter  skelter  until  it  lands 


in  the  consumer's  kitchen.  There  is  break- 
age, leakage,  daubing  and  waste  from  first 
to  last,  and  the  apiarist,  as  he  sees  his  honey 
land  on  the  consumer's  table  in  a  condition 
sadly  different  from  that  in  which  it  left  his 
hands,  and  as  he  tries  in  vain  to  sell  a  sec- 
ond lot  of  honey  to  the  disgusted  merchant, 
realizes  that  the  heaviest  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  separators  do  not  come  into  play 
until  the  honey  has  left  his  apiary. 

I  might  show  how  the  same  short  sighted- 
ness  extends  in  other  directions,  but  it  would 
not  be  keeping  to  the  topic  before  us. 

In  regard  to  "developing  a  home  market," 
each  must  be  a  law  unto  himself.  Condi- 
tions vary  so  widely  that  what  may  be  profit- 
able in  one  place  may  not  be  at  all  so  in  an- 
other. But  develope  that  market  to  the 
fullest  extent  that  you  can  make  profitable  ; 
and,  until  you  have  fully  tried  it,  you  do  not 
know  what  that  extent  may  be.  I  do  not 
mean  that  you  need  to  peddle  your  honey, 
although,  if  you  have  any  gift  in  that  direc- 
tion, you  will  often  find  it  the  best  way  to 
dispose  of  your  crop. 

If  there  is  much  "farmer  honey"  raised 
in  your  neighborhood,  you  will  find  the 
effort  to  estalalish  a  steady  and  reliable  home 
market,  exceedingly  uphill  work.  Yet,  much 
may  be  done,  even  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, and,  with  proper  management,  one  may 
often  successfully  compete  with  such  honey, 
and  even  run  it  out  of  the  market  and  estab- 
lish better  honey  and  better  prices. 

I  remember  once  trying  to  sell  honey  to 
the  keeper  of  a  small  grocery  who  had  a 
case  of  honey  bought  of  a  farmer  bee-keep- 
er. It  took  him  all  that  winter  to  sell  those 
twenty-eight  boxes.  The  next  winter  I 
looked  after  him  in  time,  and.  during  that 
winter,  he  paid  me  over  ijfl'o.OO  for  honey, 
buying  it  a  case  at  a  time,  and  he  has  been  a 
steady  customer  since ;  although,  last  win- 
ter, he  was  offered  honey  at  three  cents  less 
per  pound  than  my  prices. 

Perhaps  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  give 
the  exact  details  of  establishing  and 
u:aintaining  a  steady  market. 

In  the  first  place,  grade  your  honey  very 
carefully.  Make  at  least  three  grades.  I 
make  four  grades  now,  but,  in  establishing 
a  market;  there  are  some  advantages  in  hav- 
ing only  three.  The  cases  for  retailing 
from  should  hold  about  twenty-four  sections. 
I  prefer  a  single-tier  case  with  glass  on  one 
side,  showing  fom-  combs.  The  cover 
should  drop  lietween  the  sides  into  rabbets 
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in  the  ends.  It  should  lit  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, yet  be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
easily  lifted. 

Keep  these  cases  well  painted.  I  find  a 
dark,  bright  blue  most  satisfactory.  Have 
all  alike  and  with  your  name  on  them. 

Now  comes  something  difficult.  You  are 
to  decide,  from  the  prices  now  paid,  the 
amount  and  kind  of  honey  raised  in  your 
neighborhood,  and  the  general  prospect  of 
the  honey  market,  what  will  be  the  probable 
average  price,  for  the  next  six  months,  of 
such  honey  as  is  usually  sold  in  your  mar- 
ket. If  you  can  possibly  avoid  it.  you 
should  make  no  change  in  prices  during  the 
season.  We  will  suppose  that  this  price  is 
twelve  cents.  Now,  with  a  sample  case  of 
honey,  call  on  all  the  merchants  you  can 
reach,  showing  all  the  grades  just  as  they 
run.  Tell  them  that  the  price  of  No.  1  is  14 
cents ;  No.  2,  12  cents  ;  and  No.  8,  10  cents 
per  pound.  Stick  to  these  prices  and  treat 
all  alike.  If  compelled  to  lower  prices, 
give  a  corresponding  rebate  on  all  honey 
any  of  your  customers  may  have  unsold  at 
that  time.  Do  not  try  to  sell  a  big  lot  of 
honey  at  once,  neither  try  to  get  the  cash  for 
it  at  once.  Tell  each  mercliant  that  you 
will  leave  him  a  case  of  honey  which  he  need 
not  pay  for  until  sold,  and  wliich  you  will 
take  back  at  any  time  if  he  cannot  sell  it.  It 
is  surprising  to  see  how  many  will  buy  on 
these  terms,  who  would  mt  on  any  other. 

Establish  a  reputation  for  fair  and  square 
dealing,  and  see  that  it  is  most  thoroughly 
understood  that  your  price  is  the  same  to  all 
and  that  there  will  be  no.  deviation  from  it. 
If  grocers  talk  to  you  of  honey  being  offered 
them  at  lower  prices,  try  to  rejoice  with 
them  over  their  good  fortune  in  securing 
such  a  bargain,  but  keep  a  "  stiff  upper  lip  " 
and  don't  allow  yourself  to  be  scared  into 
lowering  your  prices  until  you.  are  sure  you 
must.  Very  likely,  the  laext  time  you  come 
around,  this  same  grocer  will  take  a  case  of 
honey  at  your  own  figures.  If  grocerymen 
say  they  can  send  to  Chicago  and  get  honey 
cheaper  of  commission  men,  agree  with 
them.  Very  likely  they  can,  but  after  they 
have  tried  that  plan,  with  its  honey  of 
uncertain  character,  paid  freight  or  express 
charges  ori  it,  and  had  some  experience  with 
l)reakage,  they  will  be  willing  to  buy  at 
home,  if  honey  in  No.  1  condition  is  offered 
tliem  at  their  doors 

Above  all  things,  have  your  honey  thor- 
oughly neat  in  appearance.  Have  it  thor- 
ouglHy  ripened  and  without  a  particle  of 
leakage.  Nothing  will  tend  more  to  give 
confidence  in  you  and  your  naethods  than  the 
knowledge  that  there  will  be  no  waste  from 
leakage  and  no  more  trouble  than  in  hand- 
ling other  goods. 

You  will  find  that  a  carefully  selected  No. 
2  grade  will  sell  well  in  competition  with  the 
average  mixed  lot  brought  in  by  the  non- 
professional bee-keeper,  and  you  can  afford 
to  sell  your  No.  8  grade  at  a  consideral)ly 
lower  price,  if  necessary. 

There  is  a  time  in  the  developement  of  a 
market  when  making  a  big  display,  as  advo- 
cated by  the  editor,  will  accomplish  won- 
ders, but  when  nice  honey  is  for  sale,  as  a 
regular  thing,  in  every  grocery,  it  does  not 


amount  to  so  much  ;  though  much   will  de- 
pend upon  circumstances. 

The  principle  reason,  as  I  believe,  why 
large  dealers  do  not  oftener  buy  large 
amounts  of  honey  for  cash,  is  the  insane  de- 
sire so  many  bee-keepers  show  to  get  the 
honey  out  of  their  hands  somehow,  which 
leads  them  to  crowd  it  upon  the  commission 
men,  when,  oftener,  a  very  little  labor  would 
find  them  a  much  better,  surer,  and  alto 
gether  more  satisfactory  market  at  home. 

My  dealings  with  commission  men,  for 
several  years  past,  have  been  very  limited. 
Not  that  I  have  any  special  distrust  of  them, 
for  I  believe  they  have  always,  or  nearly  al- 
ways, dealt  with  me  honestly,  but  because  I 
found  that  I  could  do  much  better  to  sell  my 
honey  myself,  in  the  way  I  have  indicated,  as 
well  as  in  various  other  ways  to  suit  circum- 
stances. 

I  firmly  believe  that,  if  more  would  adopt 
the  same  methods,  the  demand  and  price  for 
honey  would  be  very  noticably  increased. 

Dayton.  III.  .July  2!»,  18iK). 


The    Great    Influence    That     Circumstances 
Have  Upon  Marketing  Honey. 

DH.  C.  C.  MILLEK. 

I  HERE'S  as  much  difference  in 
folks  as  in  anybody."  There 
are  men  who  take  as  much,  if  not 
more,  delight  in  peddling  out 
their  crop  of  honey,  pound  by  j)ound,  as 
they  do  in  raising  it.  Others  dislike  exceed- 
ingly anything  of  the  kind  ;  and  experience 
a  feeling  of  relief  when  the  crop  is  off  their 
hands,  even  if  lumped  off  to  a  wholesale 
buyer  at  a  price  that  would  be  considered  a 
sacrifice,  compared  with  what  might  be  ob- 
tained for  the  same  honey  among  their  neigh- 
bors. 

Taking  these  things  into  account,  rules 
cannot  be  layed  down  for  all  alike.  A  makes 
a  success  of  retailing  his  own  honey,  and 
rather  sneers  at  B  for  selling  his  in  large 
quantities  at  two  cents  a  pound  less.  But 
B  is  not  a  good  salesman,  and  can  make 
more  WO)  king  at  his  trade  than  he  can  sell- 
ing honey.  He  is  wise  to  work  at  his  trade, 
and  let  some  one  else  do  the  selling. 

In  the  same  way,  circumstances  alter 
cases  as  to  places.  '•  ('ultivate  the  home 
market"  has  been  rung  through  all  its 
changes,  and  in  general  is  good  counsel. 
Even  in  this,  however,  cases  may  differ 
greatly.  I  have  known  a  bee-keeper  to  have 
a  home  market  in  which  honey  was  retailing 
in  the  stores  at  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound 
less  than  he  could  get  for  his  honey,  all  in  a 
lump,  from  an  outside  buyer.  What  could 
such  a  bee-keeper  do  towards  cultivating  his 
home  market  ?  Neither  will  it  answer  to  say 
the  difference  in  (luality  made  t'le  differ- 
ence in  price,  as  the  quality  was  the  s;iine 
and  the  difference  in  ap[)earance  Imt  trifiing. 
All  that  such  a  bee-keeper  could  do  was  1>> 
let  his  own  market  alone  until  such  time  as 
he  could  do  his  cultivation  at  lc!ss  expense. 

What  shall  gui'e  us  in  placing  a  price  uiioii 
our  product  'i    The  quotation.s  given  in  the 
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bee-jouruals,  I  am  happy  to  say,  have  be- 
come very  reliable,  which  canuot  be  said  of 
(inotations  in  some  of  the  daily  papers.  I 
have  Jviiown  honey  to  be  quoted  coutiuually 
at  two  cents  per  pound  less  than  tlie  real 
price ;  possibly  so  that  commission  men 
could  please  their  customers  by  making  re- 
turns above  market  quotations.  I  have 
sometitut^-i  known  quotations  to  be  given  at 
luLjlier  prices  than  were  realized.  It  looked 
a  little  as  though  this  was  done  to  draw 
trade. 

To  a  greater  or  less  extent,  bee-keepers 
make  their  own  prices.  Suppose  Jones  has 
a  crop  to  dispose  of.  He  linds  that  honey 
sells  in  his  nearest  city  market  at  14  cents, 
and  that  freights,  commission,  etc.,  reduce 
the  net  price  to  12^2  cents.  He  may  better  sell 
in  his  own  market  at  12^,  cents,  as  he  runs 
less.  risk.  He  may  also  do  well  to  take  his 
pay  in  part,  or  in  wliole,  in  trade.  It  is  all 
the  same  if  he  gets  cash  from  his  grocer  for 
honey  and  then  pays  the  same  grocer  cash 
for  his  groceries,  but,  generally,  the  grocer 
is  better  pleased  if  he  agrees  to  take  pay  in 
trade.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  Jones' 
home  market  should  be  olways  l^i  cents 
below  the  city  market.  Suppose  the  crop 
in  his  vicinity  is  very  light;  so  that  the  city 
market  must  be  drawn  ui>on  to  finish  out 
the  supply.  The  pi'ice  in  the  city  market  is 
14  cents,  and  .lones  sells  what  little  he  has, 
to  his  grocer,  at  121.3  cents.  The  grocer 
then  sends  to  the  city,  and  pays  14  cents, 
besides  freight.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
Jones  should  not  have  had  the  same  price  ? 
You  see  it  makes  all  the  difference  whether 
it  i«  the  city,  or  the  home  market,  that  holds 
the  balance  of  trade.  ( )ne  item  in  favor  of 
a  home  market  is  that  shipping  cases  can  he 
used  over  again,  which  is  not  possible, 
usually,  in  city  markets. 

A  commission  man  who  handles  honey 
should  know  something  about  it.  Because 
you  know  Mr.  Smith  to  be  a  reliable  com- 
missioii  man,  one  who  has  always  sold  your 
calves  well,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  he  is  a  fit  man  to  handle  your  honey. 
Send  it  to  some  one  who  makes  something 
of  a  specialty  of  handling  honey. 

Mabengo,  111.  July,  21,  1890. 


Troubles    in  Shipping — Peddling   Honey  is 
Profitable    but    Unpleasant. 

.1.    A.    BUCHANAN. 

1^  UR  BEE  JOURNALS  have  been  de- 
voting much  space  recently  to  the  sub- 
ject of  "Marketing  Honey;"  with  a 
view,  no  doubt,  to  stimulate  the  price 
or  provoke  a  greater  effort  on  the  part  of 
producers  to  secure  the  highest  jjrice  for 
their  honey. 

Quite  a  little  has  been  said  about  the  trou- 
ble growing  out  of  the  disposition  among 
small  producers  to  sell  at  prices  that  are  ru- 
inous to  the  market.  While  there  is  some 
truth  in  this,  yet  there  are  few  who  are  will- 
ing to  sell  goods  of  any  kind" at  less  than  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  in  the  market.  A  few 
simple  minded  ones   sell  the  fruits  of  their 


labor  below  their  value,  but  their  business 
must  necessarily  be  small  and  cannot  have 
much  influence  on  the  general  market. 

There  are  many  good  fields  for  the  pro- 
duction of  honey  tliat  do  not  nfford  the  best 
l)rices.  Bee-keepers  so  located  must  depend 
upon  distant  markets  Now,  the  only  thing 
of  importance  in  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion is,  liDW  and  to  whom  shall  the  honey  be 
sent  ?  Right  here  steps  in  the  commission 
man,  and  you  can't  keep  him  out  of  the  pie, 
either.  The  worst  feature  of  the  affair  is 
that  there  are  many  bad  men,  among  some 
good  ones,  in  this  line,  yet  those  who  sell 
through  commission  dealers  cannot  avoid 
them.  As  I  buy  from  3'J,0U0  to  .W,OOU  pounds 
of  honey  every  fall,  I  have  some  experience 
that  will  be  useful  to  shippers. 

Sometimes  I  think  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  dealers  pay  so  little  for  honey  when 
it  so  frequently  arrives  in  such  terrible 
shape,  which  is  largely  owing  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  stored  by  the  bees 
and  put  up  by  the  bee-keeper.  Honey  that 
must  be  shipped  ought  to  l)e  attached  to  the 
sections  all  round,  which  may  be  done  by 
using  narrow  strips  of  foundation  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sections  or  by  reversing  the 
supers  when  the  combs  are  partly  finished. 

Last  fall  I  got  one  lot  of  2,000  pounds  of 
comb  honey  which  was  all  loose  in  the  sec- 
tions, caused  by  the  combs  not  being  attach- 
ed to  the  bottoms  of  the  sections.  The  hon- 
ey running  out  over  the  cases  caused  dirt  to 
adhere  until  the  sight  was  sickening.  The 
shipper  said  he  had  placed  the  sections  with 
the  tops  or  attached  sides  down,  but  he  did 
not  think  how  often  the  cases  would  be 
turned  "tother  side  up  "  in  the  transfers. 

Being  practical  bee-keepers,  we  could  fix 
up  this  honey  in  jars  so  as  to  get  out  with 
little  loss,  but  what  would  this  honey  have 
brought  in  the  hands  of  the  average  com- 
mission man  ? 

Some  employees  of  the  transportation 
companies  seem  to  take  particular  pains  to 
see  how  roughly  they  can  handle  comb  hon- 
ey and  how  much  they  can  break  up.  No 
matter  how  careful  the  packing,  the  honey 
often  arrives  in  miserable  condition.  The 
worst  of  it  is  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
remedying  this  unpleasant  condition  of 
thiJigs.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  annually 
lost  to  honey  producers  by  this  downright 
carelessness  of  carrier  companies. 

Even  extracted  honey  put  up  in  strong 
liarrels  or  tin  cans,  often  arrives  in  bad  con- 
dition. By  rough  usage  the  hoops  are 
knocked  off,  or  cans  are  opened  purposely 
and  honey  taken  out,  and  "what  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  about  it  V  "  Shippers  can  use  the 
best  care  in  the  |)  reparation  of  honey  for 
shipment  that  it  may  withstand  rough  han- 
dling, or  else  they  can  arrange  with  the 
companies,  at  a  higher  rate,  to  deliver  in 
perfect  order  or  bear  the  loss. 

In  your  leader  you  hint  at  the  system  of 
selling  honey  by  canvassing  towns  and 
cities,  soliciting  oiders  and  then  delivering. 
We  have,  for  years,  followed  this  very  prac- 
tice ;  selling  our  own  honey  and  much  that 
we  buy  from  other  Vjee-keepers  and  even 
from  commission  men.  As  a  rule,  we  can 
buy  cheaper  of  dealers  than  of  producers. 
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The  reason  is  this.  Bee-keepers  ship  to 
large  dealers  in  large  cities,  thinking  to  get 
fancy  prices,  but,  finally,  after  long  waiting, 
take  just  whatever  the  commission  man  plea- 
sea  to  remit.  The  disappointed  honey  raiser 
thinks  he  will  "  try  a  new  man  "   next  time. 

Canvassing  from  house  to  house,  with  hon- 
ey is  a  means  of  disposing  of  great  quantities 
at  good  prices ;  furnishing  bee-keepers  re- 
munerative employment  during  the  fall  and 
early  winter  when  but  little  can  be  done  in 
the  apiary.  But,  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
on  earth  that  has  a  superabundance  of  disa- 
greable,  annoying  features,  it  is  that  of  ped- 
dling houev.  No  matter  how  affable  the 
salesman,  he  will  daily,  yes,  hourly,  have 
his  patience  and  temper  put  to  the 
sorest  test.  Losses,  crosses  and  disap- 
pointments, together  with  tired  and  aching 
bones  are  the  sequence  of  selling  honey  direct 
to  consumers.  The  friction  caused  by  the 
collision  between  the  tongue  of  the  honey 
peddler  and  those  of  some  of  his  customers, 
sometimes  makes  all  the  "red  fire"  one 
wisrhes  to  see. 

The  bee-keeper  who  can  sell,  in  bulk,  all 
of  his  crop  at  home,  even  at  a  low  figure, 
may  be  just  about  as  well  off.  All  that  he 
has  to  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  combs,  in  the 
building,  are  well  secured  all  around  the 
sections,  then  packed  in  cases  holding  not 
more  than  twelve  pounds  each,  crating  a 
number  together  that  danger  from  toppling 
over  in  transit  may  be  avoided.  Then  know 
that  the  honey  is  sent  to  an  honorable  man. 

HoLLiDA-r's  Cove,  W.  Va.      July,  28,  ISltO. 


Co-operation  and  Concentration  Impossible ; 
Bee-Keepers'  Exchange  "No  Good;"  Diff- 
erent Methods  of  Marketing. — 
Bee    Escapes. 

^ARRETING  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
questions  pertaining  to  apiculture. 
At  present,  as  indicated  by  your  edi- 
torial, there  is  little  effort  to  make 
honey  a  popular  article  of  diet.  The  large 
yields  are  sold  through  commission  houses 
and  the  little  lots  find  sale  in  country  towns. 
And  this  method,  with  few  variations,  will 
probably  continue :  as  there  is  not  enough 
honey  produced,  and  its  production  is  so  un- 
certain aaid  scattered,  that  co-operative  and 
concentrated  methods  of  sale  cannot  be  re- 
sorted to. 

Should  a  systematic  effort  l)e  made  to 
supply  all  the  people  of  this  country  with 
honey,  using  the  most  bountiful  crop  we  ever 
had,  there  would  not  beenouglito  go  around, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  accumulating  demand 
for  a  whole  year. 

If,  as  I  have  recently  learned  in  my  ram- 
bles through  N.  Y.  and  the  Eastern  states, 
the  country  generally  is  becoming  so  im- 
poverished in  honey  fiora  as  to  support  only 
forty  colonies  in  a  given  field,  and  that  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  then  we  may  as  well  say 
good  bye  to  ever  making  honey  a  staple, 
every  day  article  of  food.  We  have,  there- 
fore, to  take  the  supply  and  demand  as  we  find 
them,  and  do  as  we  can,  individually,  to 
promote  our  own  interests  and  get  the   best 


price  for  our  product.  At  one  time  we  were 
very  hopeful  in  regard  to  co-operative  meth- 
ods, but,  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  are 
now  satisfied  the  plan  would  be  ni-operative. 

Our  experience  with  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Exchange,  which  was  organized  and  mostly 
supi)orted  by  the  liee-keepers  of  N.  Y.,  is 
still  another  link  in  the  chain  of  confirma- 
tory reasons.  Though  organized  three  or 
four  years  ago,  the  secretary  continues  to 
send  out  his  reports,  and  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  thing  goes  on 
just  for  the  fun  of  it.  Should  the  secretary 
report  to  us  that  from  Maine  to  California, 
from  McFadden  on  the  north  to  the  Antil- 
les, there  was  only  a  tenth  of  a  croj),  we  of 
the  Exchange  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  price  would  not  niateriaUy 
advance ;  and  would  get  no  more  for  our 
honey  than  those  not  posted  as  to  the  yield. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  like  that  sort 
of  fun,  but  the  money  spent  to  sustain  the 
reports  would  l)e  much  more  substantially 
used  if  invested  in  hash,  or  some  other  use- 
ful article. 

We  have  had  some  experience  in  selling 
honey  in  the  home  market,  and  fiud,  if  the 
bee-keeper  can  attend  to  it  liiuiself,  the  re- 
sults are  more  satisfactory  than  when  honey 
is  shipped  on  commission.  Commission  and 
freight  are  saved,  and,  usually,  the  producer 
gets  two  or  three  cents  more  per  pound  for 
his  honey.  This  method  of  sale  is  particu- 
larly desirable  to  the  man  who  makes  bee- 
keeping his  sole  business,  and  has  time 
after  the  producing  season  to  act  as  sales- 
man. Others  who  have  a  combination  of 
bee-keeping  and  farming  havn't  the  time 
or  inclination  to  engage  as  salesmen.  In 
such  cases,  the  commission  merchant  re- 
lieves them,  and  cases  of  dissatisfaction  are 
few.  We  find  that  extracted  honey  in  pails 
is  the  most  salalile,  and  the  longer  one  can 
continue  on  the  road  the  more  will  his  sales 
increase.  When  our  crop  is  disposed  of,  we 
seldom  order  honey  from  other  parties  ;  as 
the  difference  between  their  selling  price  and 
ours  would  not  leave  us  sufficient  profit.  If 
we  desired  to  continue  on  the  road,  we 
should  visit  some  commission  house  and  or- 
der from  that  source. 

We  find  it  a  very  good  place  to  popularize 
the  sale  of  honey  at  the  county  fairs  ;  and 
such  an  exhibit  as  you  speak  of  for  a 
store  window  would  have  a  l)etter  effect 
where  so  many  people  are  congregated. 
Your  store  window  exhibit  would  be  good 
for  a  sudden  spurt,  especialy  when  the  bee- 
keeper lived  near  the  store  to  take  charge  of 
the  liees.  The  latter  are  a  drawing  card, 
and  can  be  used  at  fairs  with  splendid  effect. 

In  the  marketing  of  honey,  then,  our  ad- 
vice is,  if  taste  and  inclination  so  prompt 
you,  work  up  the  home  market.  If  you 
dislike  this  work,  remember  that  many 
salesmen  have  started  in  witli  a  dislike,  but 
have  graduated  as  experts. 

For  the  disposal  of  a  large  crop  of  honey, 
our  first  move  is  to  make  a  grand  exhibit  at 
the  fairs  ;  none  of  your  little  penny  whis'.Io 
affairs;  but  one  occupying  twenty  feet  of 
space,  or  more.  When  a  man  sees  it,  lie 
will  hunt  up  his  uncles,  his  aunts  and  \\..\ 
cousins,  that  they,  too,  may  see  it. 
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Immediately  after  the  fair,  put  your  hon- 
ey on  sale  at  the  leadin<j  stores,  and  keep  it 
there,  for,  if  people  get  to  using  honey,  and 
do  not  find  it  at  the  accustometl  place,  they 
are  not  likely  to  call  for  it  many  times. 
While  the  grocers  are  supi)lying  the  villages, 
work  up  the  farmers  with  a  wagon.  In  this 
way,  our  monthly  sales  have  amounted  to 
4,()00  pounds ;  which  is  much  better  than 
sucking  your  thumbs  and  cursing  commis- 
sion men. 

( )n  the  whole,  our  experience  with  the  lat- 
ter has  been  favorable.  Our  honey  has  sold 
up  to  quotations,  and  we  have  never  lost  a 
sale  of  honey  io  any  we  have  ever  patronized. 
With  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all 
is  the  motto  of  the 

Rambler. 

P.  S. 

BEE  ESCAPES  A  SUCCESS  THIS  TIME. 

Having  received  bee  escapes  from  friends 
Reese  and  Porter,  I  have  given  them  a  thor- 
ough trial,  and  this  time  they  are  a  success. 
The  Porter  is  made  different  from  the  Reese. 
It  has  a  more  diificult  passage  way,  which,  I 
think,  prevents  the  bees  from  returning; 
but  the  Reese  does  good  service  when  made 
with  a  double  cone.  I  placed  fifteen  of  the 
Reese  style  under  supers  in  an  out  apiary, 
and  the  next  morning,  upon  their  removal, 
but  few  bees  remained  above.  These  es- 
capes worked  so  well  that  I  have  not  tried 
the  Dibbern,  but  I  don't  see  how  it  could  ac- 
complish any  more  than  the  Porter.  I  shall 
use  escapes  exclusively  hereafter,  and  will 
report  any  unfavorable  phases,  if  they  show 
up.  Rambler. 


Establishing  a  Market  by  Peddling;   Help 

From  Newspapers  ;  Bee-Keepers  Lacking 

In    Business    Methods. 

E.   m'kNIGUT. 

ARRETING    honey"   is  a  big 

tWdit)  s^'^J®^*  ^'^'-^  ^^^  many  sides. 
™  '""^  Its  many  sidedness  makes  it 
difficult  to  treat.  Any  one  of  its 
sides  will  afford  ample  material  for  an  essay. 
The  circumstances  in  which  a  bee-keeper 
finds  himself  will  largely  determine  the  best 
method  of  marketing  his  output.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  bee-keepers  through- 
out the  country,  as  you  truthfully  remark, 
cannot  get  far  enough  away  from  the  hive 
to  market  the  honey  in  the  hive  ;  and  if  they 
started  out  they  would  be  puzzled  to  know 
which  direction  to  take  to  effect  the  end  in 
view.  Such  men  need  counsel  more  than  do 
those  who  are  as  well  versed  in  "  business  " 
as  in  bee-keeping.  In  this  connection,  then, 
let  us  put  honey  producers  in  two  classes : 
1st,  those  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  business  world,  who  have  had  no 
transactions  with  dealers  or  consumers  be- 
yond their  own  immediate  neighborhood  ; 
and,  2nd,  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
state  of  the  outside  markets,  and  have  trade 
relationships  already  established. 

To  the  first,  the  home  market  is  especially 
valuable,  and  ought  to  be  well  worked  until 
a  wider  field  is  cultivated.    In  this  class,   as 


in  the  other,  it  requires  some  exertion  to 
unload.  To  sit  with  hands  folded,  and  wait 
for  buyers  to  drop  in,  will  result  in  disap- 
pointment. Comparatively  little  pushing 
may  be  needed  aside  from  letting  people 
know  what  is  on  hand  and  the  price  at  which 
it  can  be  procured.  This  may  be  done 
through  the  columns  of  the  local  paper  or 
through  some  other  medium.  Perhaps  my 
own  experience,  under  disheartening  cir- 
cumstances, will  be  interesting  to  those  con- 
cerned. 

About  eight  years  ago  I  had  a  yield  of 
honey  that  surpassed  anything  that,  up  to 
that  time,  I  ever  hoped  to  secure.  With  us, 
honey  sold  at  a  good  round  figure  in  those 
days,  but  was  kept  only  in  drug  stores. 
Druggists  sold  it  only  as  a  medicine,  and  a 
very  little  served  their  customer's  needs. 
Thus  situated,  I  approached  two  or  three  of 
our  leading  grocers  with  a  view  to  sell.  But 
they  shook  their  heads  and  said  it  was  never 
called  for,  at  the  same  time  freely  expressing 
their  belief  that  I  would  never  get  rid  of  so 
much  honey  in  this  town.  "  If  that  is  your 
opinion,"  I  replied,  "it  is  not  mine.  If  I 
cannot  sell  a  ton  of  honey  in  a  town  of  6,000 
people,  I  am  much  mistaken.  Yes,  I  tvill 
sell  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  create  a  de- 
mand for  it,  the  benefits  of  which  you  may 
reap  next  year  and  the  years  to  come." 

It  was  August  and  "school  was  out."  The 
care  taker  of  our  high  school  had  his  holi- 
days, and  I  knew  liim  to  be  a  sharp  fellow. 
I  called  upon  him  and  asked  if  he  were  open 
for  a  job  '? 

"  Yes,  what  do  wish  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  To  sell  honey."  I  replied. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  honey." 

"Never  .  mind."  was  my  rejoinder,  "I 
don't  care  whether  you  sell  it  or  not.  All  I 
ask  is  that  you  try." 

"Very  well,  I'll  come  up  in  the  morning." 

He  came.  1  had  a  tank  that  held  about 
1.50  pounds.  I  put  it,  together  with  a  pair  of 
platform  scales,  into  an  old  buggy.  I  mount- 
ed the  tank  on  the  buggy  seat  and  placed 
the  scales  under  the  projecting  tap.  I  put 
in  two  or  three  cases  of  comb  honey,  hitched 
up,  and  sent  him  out  with  these  instruc- 
tions:  "Go  up  one  side  of  the  street  and 
down  the  other.  Call  at  every  house.  Show 
your  sample,  tell  where  it  came  from  and 
that  there  is  plenty  more  on  hand.  Fill  an 
order  for  one  pound  as  cheerfully  as  for  ten 
pounds.  Go,  and  may  success  attend  your 
missson." 

I  then  sent  a  crate  of  comb  honey  to  the 
newspaper  man  with  the  following  written 
on  the  top.  "R.  McKnight  presents  his 
compliments  to  the  editor  of  the  Times,  and 
requests  him  to  accept  the  enclosed.  It  will 
help  to  sweeten  the  labors  of  the  sanctum." 
In  the  next  issue,  the  editor  went  into  ec- 
stacies  over  the  honey.  In  reality  he  gave 
me  a  $10.00  advertisement  for  twelve  pounds 
of  comb  honey. 

The  man  was  out  a  part  of  three  days,  and 
from  then  until  now  I  did  no  more  peddling, 
yet  have  never  carried  over  a  pound  of  hon- 
ey. The  following  year  I  placed  a  tank  in 
each  of  several  grocery  shops,  fixed  the  re- 
tail price  and  gave  them  twenty-five  per 
cent,  commission. 
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During  the  last  four  or  five  years,  I  have 
sold,  here,  only  what  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  supply.  As  competition  became  keener, 
I  sought  and  secured  a  custom  in  places  far- 
ther away  and  less  glutted  ;  but  time  is  re- 
quired to  establish  a  custom  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  might  write  much  on  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  slirpidity  on  the  part  of  many  bee- 
keepers in  the  matter  of  making  sales.  I 
could  tell  of  instances  in  my  own  experience 
where  I  sought  to  buy  the  entire  crop  of  a 
bee-keeper,  for  cash,  and  failed,  because  I 
declined  to  pay  the  same  price  for  all  he  had 
that  he  was  willing  to  sell  live  pounds  for. 
In  more  than  one  instance,  I  liave  gone  to 
the  grocer  to  whom  some  bee-keeper  had 
bartered  his  honey,  and  bought  it  for  less 
than  I  had  offered  the  producer.  The  most 
satisfactory  men  to  do  business  with,  are 
business  men.  I  find  there  is  but  a  limited 
number  of  such  among  bee-keepers. 

At  our  aimual  Association  meeting,  a  year 
ago,  I  read  a  paper  entitled  "The  local  lion- 
ey  market  and  how  to  cultivate  it."  If  I 
pursued  this  subjt  ct  farther,  I  should  only  be 
repeating  what  1  said  there.  This  paper  was 
published  in  most  of  the  leading  bee  journals. 
If  there  are  any  who  wish  to  know  my  views 
upon  this  subject,  they  can  look  up  the  l)ack 
numbers  of  those  papers,  and  there  they 
will  find  them. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  addressed 
more  particuiarly  to  the  first  of  the  two 
classes  into  which  I  dividt  d  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  production  of  honey.  If 
I  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
as  it  affects  the  second  class,  I  should  be 
imposing  too  much  upon  your  good  nature, 
and  perhaps  I  could  say  nothing  that  would 
instruct  or  interest  them. 
Owen  Sound,  Ont.  July  21,  18!)0. 


How  Californians  Market  Their  Honey. 

J.    F.    m'INTYBE. 

fN   THIS  county    (Ventura),    I  believe 
most  of  the  honey  is  sold  to  a  few  spec- 
ulators who  ship  it  to  commission  men 
in  Sail  Francisco.     This  takes  one  more 
profit  out  of  the  bee-keeper,  but  saves  all 
anxiety  and  doubt  as  to  whetlier  honest  re- 
turns are  made. 

I  usually  offer  my  honey  to  these  specula- 
tors at  about  what  I  think  it  will  bring  at 
the  time.  If  they  do  not  take  it  I  ship  to  a 
commission  house  in  San  Francisco.  So 
far,  the  commission  merchant  has  paid  bet- 
ter. That  is,  when  I  have  trusted  him  I  have 
always  gotten  a  good  profit  over  the  price 
offered  by  the  speculator. 

As  a  rule,  it  does  not  pay  us  to  ship  to 
Eastern  commission  men.  I  know  of  two 
carloads  shipped  in  that  way  that  netted 
only  about  one  cent  a  pound,  while  honey  in 
this  place  was  selling  for  five  cents.  I  be- 
lieve the  temptation  for  a  commission  man 
to  steal  increases  with  the  distance  ;  that  it 
would  take  a  much  better  man  to  make  hon- 
est returns  from  New  York  than  from  San 
Francisco.  Before  sending  his  honey  to  a 
commission  man,  a  bee-keeper  should  know 
positively  that  it  will  not  sour.     ( )ne  of  my 


neighbors  sent  a  lot  to  a  sommission  house 
in  San  Francisco,  giving  orders  that  it  be 
held  at  a  certain  figure.  In  a  month  or  two, 
the  commission  merchants  wrote  him  "The 
honey  is  souring,  what  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  " 
Instead  of  writing  them  to  sell  for  what  they 
could  get  for  it,  as  they  expected  him  to  do, 
he  bought  a  ticket  for  San  Francisco  (he 
knew  they  were  lying),  and  upon  his  arrival 
he  found  the  honey  had  been  sold  some  time 
before.  To  get  out  of  it,  the  consignees  were 
glad  to  pay  Ids  price  together  with  his  trav- 
elling expenses. 

If  our  honey  is  candied,  it  pays  us  to  melt 
it  before  putting  it  upon  the  market. 

I  have  never  seen  a  honey  peddler  here. 
California's  mountains  furnish  excellent  bee 
pasturage,  but  a  very  poor  place  in  which  to 
develope  a  home  market :  consequently,  the 
most  of  our  honey  goes  to  the  Eastern  and 
foreign  markets. 

I  think  the  time,  to  sell  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  how.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a 
high  price  wlien  honey  is  plentiful.  At  least, 
I  have  never  discovered  any  way  of  doing  it, 
so  I  wait  until  it  is  scarce,  before  marketing. 
I  have  held  honey  eighteen  months,  and 
doubled  my  money  by  so  doing.  If  a  man 
has  creditors  bothering  him,  he  is  likely  to 
sell  too  soon  :  if  he  has  money  to  lend,  he  is 
inclined  to  hold  his  honey  too  long.  I  at- 
tribute my  success  to  good  guessing,  as 
much  as  to  anything  else.  When  I  guessed 
we  were  going  to  have  a  good  season,  I 
bought  bees.  When  I  guessed  we  were 
going  to  have  a  poor  season,  I  held  my 
honey,  and   got  a  good  price  for  it. 

FiLLMOKE,  CAL.  Aug.  5,  1890. 
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De.  MoituisoN  has  quit  the  queen  business 
and  his  address  is  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 


"Bee-Keepers' Day,"  at  the  Detroit  Ex- 
position, has  been  changed  to  Friday, 
August  lii). 


We  have  received,  from  M.  R.  Hayes,  of 
W'ashington,  Kansas,  a  foundation  fastener 
that  suits  us  a  little  the  best  of  any  we  have 
tried.  It  works  upon  the  lanip-heated-slid- 
ing-iron-melted-wax  plan. 
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Beo.  Newman,  of  the  .1.  B.  ./,,  is  to  award 
the  premiums  in  the  apiarian  department 
of  the  coming,  Detroit,  International,  Fair 
and  Exposition.  Surely,  bee-keepers  are  in 
luck — a  magniticent  building  in  which  to  ex- 
hibit ;  a  liberal  premium  list :  and  an  effi- 
cient superintendent  and  judge. 


THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  KETIEW  WILL  AWAED  THE 
PREMIUMS  AT  POET  HURON,  MICH. 

Last  year  we  went  over  to  Port  Hursn, 
and  awarded  the  premiums  in  the  apiarian 
department  of  their  fair.  We  were  pleased 
to  find  a  display  that,  for  neatness  and  at- 
tractiveness, compared  favorably  with  any 
display  we  have  seen.  We  have  promised  to 
perform  the  same  service  this  year,  and 
shall  probably  go  Wednesday,  September  17. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  as  many  as  possible 
of  our  bee-keeping  friends. 


ADVERTISING    DURING    THE-  DULL    SEASON. 

If  there  were  only  one  advertisement  in  a 
paper,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  adver- 
tisement would  be  read.  If  there  were  two 
avertisements,  they  would  probably  V)e  read. 
The  same  if  there  were  as  many  as  three ; 
but  as  their  number  increases,  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  being  read  decreases.  Now  is 
the  time  of  the  year  when  many  advertise- 
ments drop  out  of  the  bee  journals,  but  it 
makes  it  all  the  better  for  the  ones  that  re- 
main. Even  if  we  expected  to  sell  but  little 
until  another  season,  we  should  begin  ad- 
vertising now  and  continue  it.  Not  expen- 
sively. The  smaller  the  advertisement  the 
better,  provided  it  is  noficable  and  tells  all 
that  is  necessary.  It  will  pay  any  advertiser 
to  spend  some  time  and  money  in  getting  up 
a  small  and  peeiiliar  advertisement,  some- 
thing that  every  one  will  notice,  and  then  to 
run  it  even  during  the  dull  season.  When 
people  are  ready  to  buy,  their  minds  natur- 
ally revert  to  some  advertisement  they 
have  seen  for  several  months,  and  it  is  the 
old  advertiser  that  is  patronized  instead  of 
the  new  comer.  We  are  not  writing  in  this 
manner  simply  to  induce  people  to  advertise 
in  the  Review  during  the  dull  season,  but 
because  we  believe  the  advice  is  good,  wheth- 
er it  is  carried  out  in  the  Review,  or  in  some 
other  paper. 


year  ;  published  by  L.  D.  Stilson,  at  York, 
Nebraska.  The  paper,  printing  and  general 
"make  up"  are  not  so  good  as  they  might 
be,  Ijut  our  new  Bro.  says  that  he  "did  not 
wish  the  first  number  so  good  that  he  could 
not  improve  upon  it."  In  his  introductory 
he  says  he  starts  the  paper  "  in  the  hope 
that,  as  our  state  is  being  rapidly  developed 
in  its  honey  producing  characteristics,  and 
apiaries  being  multiplied  in  every  direction, 
and  the  owners  without  an  organ  in  the 
state  to  represent  their  interest,  such  a  pub- 
lication would  be  appreciated,"  etc. 

While  we  have  no  feeling  towards  our  new 
Bro.,  except  the  sincere  hope  that  he  may 
succeed,  we  feel  impelled  to  say  that  we  do 
not  believe  there  are  bee-keepers  enough  in 
Nebraska,  or  any  other  one  state,  who  will 
subscribe  for  a  bee-paper,  to  enable  said 
paper  to  "make  a  live."  In  other  words,  in 
order  to  secure  a  sufficiently  large  list  of 
suVjscribers,  a  bee-journal  must  be  made  de- 
sirable, yes,  almost  indispensahJe,  to  bee- 
keepers all  over  the  country.  It  will  not  do 
to  depend  mainly  upon  one  state  alone,  nor 
upon  two  or  three  of  them.  Not  only  this, 
but  a  journal  must  treat  of  all  the  branches 
of  bee  keeping.  One  branch  alone,  as  queen 
rearing,  for  instance,  does  not  interest  a 
sufficient  numVjer  of  readers. 

Let  no  man  start  a  bee  paper  unless  he 
knoirs  that  he  can  make  one  superior  to 
those  already  published,  or  so  desirably 
different  from  the  others  that  it  will  be  pat- 
ronized   on     account     of    this    peculiarity. 

Later.  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type, 
the  second  number  of  the  Nebraska  Bee- 
Keeper  has  come  to  hand,  and  we  are  glad  to 
note  an  improvement  in  several  respects. 


STARTING  NEW   BEE  PAPERS. 

The  Neb7'aska  Bee-Keeper,  is  the  last 
addition  to  the  list  of  apicultural  journals. 
It  is  a  twenty-page  monthly,  at  fifty  cents  a 


WHY  NOT  BUY  YOUR  QUEENS  NOW  ? 

Every  spring  there  is  a  demand  for  tested 
queens  for  breeding  purposes.  They  are  sel- 
dom sold  in  the  early  spring  for  less  than 
f  2.00,  and  usually  for  $3.00.  Why  not  buy 
untested  queens  now,  and  next  spring  they 
will  be  tested,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  usually  employed,  that  is,  purely 
mated.  We  have  reared  and  sold,  and  have 
bought,  hundreds  of  untested  queens,  and 
the  proportion  of  mis-mated  queens  (when 
the  queens  come  from  reputable  breeders) 
is  so  small  that  it  practically  amounts  to 
nothing.  The  untested  queens  offered  for 
sale  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  those  that 
have  been  reared  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
while  the  prices  at  which  they  can  be  se 
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cured  are  astonishingly  low.  The  leaving  of 
a  colony  queenless  now  for  a  few  days  is  not 
so  objectionable  as  it  is  before  the  honey 
harvest ;  there  is  more  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  business ;  and,  all  things  considered, 
there  is  no  better  time  than  fall  in  which  to 
make  any  desired  changes  in  queens.  That 
others  hold  similar  views  would  seem  to  be 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  queen  trade  is 
always  good  in  September.  In  fact,  we  were 
half  inclined  to  make  queen  introduction  the 
special  topic  of  the  September  issue,  but 
finally  decided  that  the  one  we  have  chosen 
would  be  better. 


WHY  THE  REVIEW  WAS  AND  IS    LATE. 

We  had  worked  hard  to  "catchup,"  and 
had  succeeded.  Tlie  .June  Review  was  out 
on  time,  and  we  huped  that  it  would  be  a 
long  time  ere  it  should  be  ve)-y  much  late 
again.  The  July  issue  was  ready  for  the 
press  on  the  7th,  and  we  went  to  the  freight 
depot  only  to  be  surprised  that  the  printing 
paper  had  not  come.  We  ordered  a  tracer 
sent ;  then,  twice  a  day,  for  a  week,  we  vis- 
ited the  depot.  Then  a  second  tracer  was 
ordered  sent,  and  a  second  lot  of  paper 
ordered.  For  about  ten  days  more  we  con- 
tinued to  haunt  the  freight  house,  when  the 
paper  last  ordered  arrived.  In  the  mean- 
time postals  actually  poured  in  saying  : 
"What  has  become  of  the -July  Review  V  " 
Don't  imagine  that  these  postals  annoyed 
us.  They  were  a  tribute  of  appreciation  to 
the  Review.  We  have  since  learned  the 
cause  of  the  delay.  It  was  a  strike  among 
freight  handlers  at  Cincinnati.  The  papers 
said  that  4,000  loaded  cars  were  side-tracked. 

Well,  it  made  the  last  Review  three  weeks 
late,  but  we  have  gained  a  week  this  month, 
and  expect  to  gain  another  next  month,  and 
to  be  out  on  time  again  with  the  nr.rt  issue. 


QUEENS  FROM  ALLEY  AND  CAGES  FROM 
OOSTELLOW. 

We  had  Bro.  Alley  send  us  twenty  queens 
reared  from  his  famous  "hundred  dollar" 
queen.  They  were  certainly  fine  looking 
queens,  and  came  in  good  condition. 

Upon  the  side  of  each  cage,  printed  with 
a  rubber  stamp,  was  the  following:  "Man- 
ufactured by  C.  W.  Costellow,  Waterboro, 
Me."  The  cages  are  very  neatly  made.  They 
are,  practically,  the  Benton  cage,  as  we  un- 
derstand the  matter.  There  are  three  com- 
partments— one  for  food  and  two  for  the 
bees.    One  of  the  "  cubby  holes  "  is  ventila- 


ted, the  other  not.  This  allows  the  bees  to 
choose  l)etween  a  cool  or  a  warm  "  sitting 
room."  There  is  an  opening  in  the  end 
where  the  food  is.  This  opening  is  covered 
on  the  outside  by  a  small  jnece  of  tin.  By 
turning  this  piece  of  tin  around,  the  outside 
bees  are  given  access  to  the  food,  and  thus 
the  queen  is  liberated  by  their  eating  out  the 
food.  By  the  way,  the  queen  can  be  libera- 
ted from  the  Peet  cage  in  a  similar  manner 
— just  draw  the  tin  slide  back  until  the  food 
is  uncovered.  But  then,  this  is  ignoring  the 
peculiar  function  of  the  Peet  cage,  that  of 
confining  the  queen  against  the  surface  of 
the  comb.  We  wish  we  knew  whether  there 
really  is  any  advantage  in  this  function  of 
the  Peet  cage.  It  seems  as  though  it  were 
an  advantage,  but  we  have  never  been  able 
to  prove  it  such.  If  it  isn't  an  advantage, 
we  don't  want  the  Peet  cage — there  are 
cheaper  and  better  cages.  Almost  any  cage 
can  be  so  arranged,  by  simply  shortening  the 
wire  cloth  until  it  does  not  cover  the  food, 
that  the  queen  can  be  liberated  by  the  bees 
eating  out  the  food.  It  looks  as  though  we 
were,  at  last,  to  have  a  good  combined  ship- 
ping and  introducing  cage. 

We  have  bought  200  cages  of  Mr.  Costel- 
low, for  our  own  use.  So  much  for  making 
a  good  article,  and  letting  peoj^le  know  it. 


BEE    ESCAPES    DO    THE    WORK. 

In  a  long,  chatty  letter  about  bee  escapes, 
from  our  friend  Shuck,  of  Liverpool,  111.,  we 
make  the  followtug  extracts  : — 

"One  thing  is  certain,  you  know,  and  so 
does  every  practical  bee-keeper,  if  he  will 
only  stop  to  think  about  it,  that  there  can- 
net  l)e  an  escape  made  tliat  will  coax  or 
drive  the  bees  from  the  supers,  in  the  work- 
ing season,  in  two  or  tlirec  hours.  It  is  con- 
trary to  their  disposition  to  leave  any  part 
of  their  domicile  in  so  short  a  time,  unless 
they  are  "  drummed  "  or  severely  smoked. 
*  *  *  *  I  have  taken  off  1,200  pounds  of 
coml )  honey  with  as  little  trouble  and  less 
iuconvenitnce  than  I  usually  experience  in 
taking  off  100  pounds,  and  it  was  all  taken 
off  with  bee  escapes. 

I  have  been  testing  these  escapes  for  a  bee- 
keeping friend.  Mr.  E.  C.  Porter  of  Lewis- 
town,  111.  HeUhas  three  different  patterns, 
all  good,  but  some  better  than  others. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  you  have  had 
something  from  Mr.  Porter  by  this  time. 
If  you  have  received  a  sample,  doubtless  you 
exclaimed,  as  you  have  many  times  before, 
'How  simple!  Why  didn't  some  one  think 
of  it  before  ?  ' 

If  there  is  anything  about  the  working  of 
these  little  devices  that  you  wish  to  know, 
just  drop  me  a  card.  I  think  I  have  been 
over  the  whole  ground." 
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Yes,  we  have  had  some  cori'espoudeuce  with 
Mr.  Porter,  aud  knew  the  line  in  which  he 
was  at  work,  hut  he  declined  to  allow  the 
publication  of  his  correspondence.  He  now 
says  that  we  may — 

"Tell  Rambler  not  to  get  the  blues  yet. 
even  if  Mr.  Dibbern's  latest  effort  in  the  es- 
cape line  fails  to  come  up  to  his  ideal.  He 
may  yet  have  others  to  choose  from,  and 
those,  too,  of  the  kind  for  which  Mr.  Dib- 
bern  has  all  along  predicted  failure.  That 
is,  those  having  working  parts. 

My  experience  (which  is  by  no  means 
limited )  with  escapes  of  all  kinds,  leads  me 
to  conclude  that  a  perfect  escape  cannot  be 
made  without  such  parts.  If  Mr.  Dibbern 
had  predicted  failure  for  escapes  having 
hinged  parts,  ho  would  have  been  more 
nearly  correct.     More  anon. 

Mr.  Porter  has  more  to  say  in  the  adver- 
tising columns. 


BIG    PRICES     FOB     EXTKAOTED     HONEY — HONEY 

HOUSES — don't  advise  HONEY  FOB 

COOKING    PUEPOSES. 

\Ve  wrote  to  M.  M.  Baldridse  asking  for 
his  views  and  experience  in  regard  to  mar- 
keting honey.  He  replied  the  ''spirit  did 
not  move"  him  to  write,  but  that  he  had, 
early  in  the  year,  had  a  long  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Heddon  on  this  subject,  and  that  we 
were  welcome  to  his  letters  if  we  could  get 
them  of  Mr.  Heddon.  We  secured  them, 
and  from  them  we  glean  the  following :  — 

In  the  first  place  it  fairly  "makes  his 
blood  boil "  to  see  what  "fools  "  bee-keepers 
make  of  themselves  in  selling  their  extracted 
honey  for  less  than  they  do  their  comb  hon- 
ey. He  gets  twenty  cents  a  pound  for  both 
comb  and  extracted  honey.  He  carries  sam- 
ples of  each,  and  sells  five  pounds  of  either 
for  .fl.OO.  No  order  is  taken  for  a  less 
amount.  His  customers  are  given  their 
choice,  and  almost  invariably  they  take  the 
extracted.  He  doubts  the  policy  of  telling 
consumers  how  much  more  honey  we  can  get 
by  extracting  ;  that  we  can  sell  it  cheaper, 
etc.  Says  it  is  none  of  their  business.  Life 
is  too  short  to  tell  all  this  and  then  explain 
the  reasons  why.  Aud  when  through,  not 
one  in  100  understands  and  believes.  If 
he  does,  he  thinks  what  a  fool  the  bee-keep- 
er is  not  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  upon  this 
point.  Mr.  Baldridge  simply  says :  "  Here 
is  a  sam  pie  of  comb  honey,  and  here  is  a 
sample  of  the  same  honey  separated  from 
the  comb — now  take  your  choice  :  the  price 
is  the  same."  As  we  have  stated,  the  major- 
ity chooses  the  extracted.  In  one  small  vil- 
lage,  only  three  out  of  seventy-five  orders 


were  for  comb  honey.  Mr.  B.  says  :  "When 
people  are  willing  to  pay  20  to  2.'"i  cents  per 
dozen  for  eggs,  12>2  cents  per  pound  for 
sausage,  2'>  to  80  cents  per  pound  for  butter, 
.'')  or  10  cents  per  drink  for  whisky,  or  from  ;"> 
to  25  cents  for  a  worthless  cigar,  they  have 
no  right  to  complain  at  20  cents  per  pound 
for  honey — either  comb  or  extracted — when 
gathered  from  clover  or  basswood." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  had  bee-keepers  al- 
ways asked  tlie  same  price  for  extracted 
honey  as  for  comb  honey,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  ask  it,  it  would  be  paid  unhesitat- 
ingly. Neither  do  we  doubt  that  a  high 
price — the  same  as  that  obtained  for  comb 
honey — might  be  gotten  for  extracted  honey, 
exactly  as  our  friend  says,  from  people  who 
are  ignorant  in  regard  to  modern  methods 
of  honey  production.  But,  to  universally 
keep  the  price  of  any  article,  so  universally 
produced  as  extracted  honey, very  much  above 
its  cost,  is  impossilile.  A  new  commodity  is 
often  sold  at  a  high  price,  but  is  a  natural 
law  that  everything  eventually  finds  its 
level — is  sold  at  a  price  that  is  in  proportion 
to  its  cost. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Baldridge  says;  "The 
longer  I  continue  in  the  honey  trade  the 
stronger  is  my  belief  that  every  large  city 
ought  to  have  at  least  one  house  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  honey.  It  ought  to  be  kept  as 
clean  and  as  free  from  bad  odors  as  a  pri- 
vate house ;  and,  at  no  time,  should  the  tem- 
perature of  the  comb  honey  department  be 
allowed  to  go  below  freezing.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  comb  honey  ought  always  to  be 
kept  in  a  hot,  dry  room,  and  that  when  thus 
treated  it  may  be  kept  at  least  one  year, 
perhaps  two  or  three  years,  without  any  ap- 
preciable deterioration.  I  know  that  Cal- 
ifornia comb  honey  has  been  kept  in  Chi- 
cago at  least  two  years,  and  apparently  it 
was  as  nice  as  when  first  received.  This  is 
an  important  point  in  years  when  there  is  a 
large  surplus.  But  few  commission  houses 
are  fitted  up  properly  for  keeping  comb 
honey  in  the  condition  indicated.  Besides, 
commission  men  handle  too  many  other  ar- 
ticles, such  as  fruit,  hides,  calves,  etc.,  to 
give  proper  attention  to  honey.  As  a  rule, 
honey  with  them  is  a  side  issue.  One  large 
honey  house  in  each  of  our  large  cities  prop- 
erly managed,  would  handle  and  dispose  of 
more  honey  each  year  than  all  of  the  com- 
mission men  combined.  Besides,  such  a 
house  would  attract  attention,  and  make 
the  business  of  honey  production  respectable 
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in  the  eyes  of  both    consumer    .lud  retail 
dealers. 

I  still  adhere  to  the  belief  that  the  exist- 
ing commission  houses  should  be  ignored 
by  producers,  and  that  comb  honey  should 
be  placed  directly  in  the  hands  of  i-etail 
dealers  to  be  sold  by  them  only  on  commis- 
sion—the honey  to  remain  the  property  of 
the  producers  until  sold  to  consumers." 

Mr.  B.  is  also  opposed  to  the  scattering 
among  consumers  of  cooking  lecipes  in 
which  honey  is  used.  If  asked  why,  his  re- 
ply would  be:  "I  don't  propose  to  let  my 
patrons  know,  or  think,  that  honey  is  so 
cheap  that  they  can  afford  to  use  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cane  sugar.  What  would  my 
patrons,  who  now  pay  me  from  20  to  24  cents 
per  pound,  think  of  me  if  I  should  scatter 
such  nonsense  among  them  ?  Besides,  it  is 
not  true  that  pies  and  cakes  can  be  profitably 
made  with  honey,  at  the  present  prices  of 
honey  and  sugar.  Any  one  who  has  tried  it 
must  know  that  two  pounds  of  sugar  are 
worth  as  much,  for  sweetening  purposes,  as 
three  pounds  of  honey.  It  is  all  wrong  to 
compare  honey  with  sugar.  You  might  as 
well  compare  butter  with  lard.  I  never  ad- 
vise my  patrons  to  use  honey  for  cooking 
purposes,  but  as  a  substitute  for  sauces  and 
preserves.  That  when  thus  used  on  bread 
or  biscuit,  honey  usually  destroys,  for  the 
time  being,  any  desire  for  cake,  pie,  etc, ; 
that  it  makes  a  change  in  food,  the  same  as 
oysters  do,  and  that  the  cost  of  it  is  of  mi- 
nor importance  when  such  a  change  is  de- 
manded. Why  are  people  willing  to  pay 
two  or  three  times  as  much  for  maple  sugar 
as  for  cane  sugar  ?  Simply  because  of  its 
flavor.  Take  away  from  honey  its  peculiar 
flavor,  and  I  don't  l)elieve  people  would  care 
any  more  for  it  than  for  a  plain  sugar  syrup, 
perhaps  not  so  much." 


WHAT   SHALL,  BE  DONE  WITH    THE   BEES    AFTER 
A  FAILURE  OF  THE  HONEY  HARVEST  ? 

The  discussions  that  we  have  been  having 
upon  marketing  are  all  that  could  be  expect- 
ed. We  feel  sure  they  have  been  eagerly 
read,  and  not  without  profit  by  those  having 
honey  for  sale,  but,  to  many  of  our  readers, 
we  fear  they  have  had  a  tantalizing  sound. 
To  those  who  have  secured  no  surplus,  and 
who  find  the  hives  scantily  supplied  with 
stores  for  winter,  the  last  two  issues  of  the 
Review  must  have  seemed  like  hollow 
mockery.  Such  being  the  case,  we  now  pro- 
pose to  get  ui)  a  number  of  the  Review  that 


Fhall  fit  their  case  exactly.  We  propose  to 
answer,  in  the  next  issue,  the  query  :  "  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  bees  after  a  failure  in 
the  honey  harvest  ?  " 

If  the  bees  have  enough  stores  for  winter, 
we  doubt  if  their  owners  will  find  much  of 
interest  in  the  proposed  discussion,  ;  but, 
unless  something  is  done  about  it,  we  be- 
lieve there  are  thousands  of  colonies  that 
will  perish  from  starvation  ere  we  again  see 
"the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring,  tra, 
la;"  and  the  owners  of  sucJi  colonies  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  decide  what  they  are 
going  to  do  about  it.  To  these  men,  we  be- 
lieve our  next  issue  will  be  of  interest. 

We  have  had  several  years  of  poor  har- 
vests. In  this  state  the  harvest,  the  present 
year,  is  the  poorest  there  has  been  since  we 
have  kept  bees.  All  this  has  a  tendency  to 
keep  up  prices.  The  loss  of  bees  the  com- 
ing winter  may  be  considerable,  as  many 
bee-keepers  are  inclined  to  neglect  their 
bees,  to  put  off  examining  them,  and  to 
"  guess  "  that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  stores. 
We  feel  sure  that  the  bee-keeper  who  suc- 
cessfully brings  an  apiary  of  first  class  colo- 
nies through  the  coming  winter,  will  eventu- 
ally find  that  he  has  done  so  at  a  profit.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  "  hard  winter  for 
bees "  is  followed  by  an  unusually  good 
honey  season,  then  the  man  who  winters  his 
bees  makes  his  profit. 

If  a  bee-keeper  has  an  apiary  that  is  lack- 
ing in  stores,  and  the  colonies  are  somewhat 
weakened  in  population  because  breeding 
has  fallen  off  from  a  scanty  gathering  of 
honey,  there  are  two  courses  open  to  him. 
Feeding,  or  uniting.  Which  shall  he  do  ? 
Perhaps  some  will  say  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it  with  them ;  that  they  have  not 
the  money  to  buy  feed  and  can't  get  it.  We 
dislike  to  hear  a  man  say  he  can''t  do  certain 
things.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  what  a  man 
can  do  if  he  tvills  that  he  will  do  it.  If  a 
bee-keeper  says  I  tvill  feed  those  bees  all 
they  need  for  winter,  they  will  be  fed.  But, 
before  deciding  that  we  ^vill  adoi)t  a  certain 
course,  let's  first  be  sure  that  such  a  couse  is 
advisable. 

If  a  man  has  money  to  buy  sugar,  without 
distressing  himself  or  family,  or  can  get  the 
money  without  incurring  a  debt  that  would 
greatly  embarrass  him  if  the  bees  should 
die  in  the  winter,  or  the  following  year 
should  furnisli  no  honey,  then  we  should  ad- 
vise the  purchase  of  sugar  and  the  feeding  of 
it  to  the  bees.     When  there  are  many  bees 
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to  be  fed,  regular  feeders  are  a  great  con- 
venience, yet  bees  may  be  fed  for  winter 
without  going  to  the  expense  of  feeders.  Al- 
most any  shallow  dish  may  be  used  for  a 
feeder.  We  have  used  the  ordinary,  six- 
quart,  tin  pans,  putting  tliem  in  upper  stories 
and  laying  pieces  of  l)urlap  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  syrup,  as  a  float  for  the  bees. 
We  make  the  syrup  about  the  consistency  of 
honey.  For  out  door  wintering,  we 
should  wish  for  twenty  pounds  of  food  per 
colony,  and  the  bees  i)rotected  at  that.  For 
cellar  wintering,  fifteen  pounds  per  colony 
have  proven  sufficient  in  our  experience. 
These  amounts  of  stores  will  not  usually  be 
needed  to  carry  the  bees  through  the  winter, 
but  will  be  needed,  and  perhaps  more,  too, 
to  bring  the  bees  through  to  the  opening  of 
the  honey  harvest.  When  the  bees  have 
been  wintered,  however,  a  man  can  buy 
sugar  for  them  with  a  great  deal  better 
"heart"  than  he  can  in  the  fall  when  he 
doesn't  know  for  snrc  whether  they  will 
winter  or  not. 

Much  has  been  written  about  "'  making  the 
bees  pay  for  themselves ; "  not  spending 
more  for  them  than  they  bring  in  :  etc.,  and, 
many  times,  the  plan  is  a  wise  one,  but,  to  a 
man  who  is  in  the  business  as  a  business,  it 
is  folly  to  decline  to  furnish  his  bees  with 
stores  for  winter,  after  a  season  of  dearth. 
However,  as  we  have  said  before,  we  don't 
advise  the  incurring  of  debts  that  may  bring 
a  hell  on  earth  to  an  upright,  sensitive  man 
who  is  unable  to  pay  them.  Better  brim- 
stone half  the  bees  in  order  to  feed  the  other 
half.  It  often  happens  that,  after  a  poor 
season,  colonies  are  not  only  lacking  in 
stores,  but  in  population.  By  uniting,  both 
discrepencies  are  made  good.  Kill  the  poor- 
est queens.  After  the  bees  have  been  queen- 
less  two  or  three  days,  just  pick  up  each 
queenless  colony,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and 
set  it  upon  a  colony  having  a  queen.  There 
will  be  very  little  quarreling,  or  going  back 
to  the  old  stands,  and  no  killing  of  queens. 
At  least,  such  has  been  our  experience.  In  a 
few  days,  look  over  each  united  colony,  tak- 
ing away  all  combs  not  needed  for  winter. 
Of  course,  the  combs  heaviest  with  honey 
will  be  left.  Next,  weigh  all  colonies  and 
see  how  much  feeding  each  will  need.  Then 
weigh  the  honey  that  has  been  removed  and 
find  out  if  there  is  sufficient  to  give  all  colo- 
nies the  needed  amount.  If  there  isn't, 
there  must  be  some  more  uniting  done,  or 
some  bees   killed,    or  some  sugar  bought. 


The  feeding  may  t  >e  done  in  upper  stories, 
uncapping  the  combs  and  hanging  two  or 
three  of  them  at  a  time  in  each  upper  story, 
when  the  bees  will  carry  the  honey  below. 
The  nice,  clean  combs  can  then  be  put  away 
for  another  season's  work.  Why,  friends, 
we  should  actually  enjoy  this  work — unless , 
it  might  lie  the  killing  of  the  bees  if  it  should 
be  necessary.  The  trouble  with  many  bee- 
keepers is  that  they  become  discouraged,  or 
"lose  their  heads."  If  you  must  retreat,  do 
so  in  good  order.  Keep  everything  up  snug 
and  ship-shape.  Have  your  bees  go  into 
winter  in  excellent  condition,  even  if  you 
are  compelled  to  reduce  the  number  of  your 
colonies — well,  to  one.  With  only  one  col- 
ony and  plenty  of  empty  combs,  you  may. 
in  two  or  three  years,  have  a  good  sized  api- 
ary and  thousands  of  pounds  of  surplus. 
This  is  one  of  the  compensating  features  of 
our  pursuit.  Again  we  repeat,  don't  allow  a 
colony  to  go  into  winter  quarters  that  isn't 
in  first  class  condition,  even  if  you  are  com- 
pelled to  kill  some  bees.  Better  kill  them 
now  and  save  the  honey,  and  keep  the  combs 
clean,  than  to  allow  them  to  eat  up  the  honey 
and  then  starve,  leaving  the  combs  soiled 
and  stuck  full  of  dead  bees. 

We  have  just  opened  and  read  a  letter 
from  our  friend  S.  A.  Shuck,  of  Liverpool, 
111.,  in  which  he  says:  "I  have  over  1,000 
pounds  of  nice,  white,  comb  honey.  Have 
taken  .3,600  pounds  of  extracted  honey. 
There  are  probably  1,000  pounds  yet  on  the 
hives,  and  the  bees  are  still  gaining  gradu- 
ally. So  mitch  for  being  near  the  Illinois 
*-("rpr."  This  letter  starts  two  trains  of 
thought.  First,  the  great  importance  of  lo- 
cation. The  man  who  is  to  make  a  specialty 
of  bee-keeping  ought  to  look  far  and  wide, 
if  necesary.  to  secure  the  best  location.  He 
ought  to  find  one  with  many  resources,  and, 
if  possible,  one  that  cannot  be  injured  by 
drouth— one  that  has  an  "Illinois  river." 
The  second  thought  is  that,  possibly,  some 
of  the  friends,  whose  bees  are  short  of  stores, 
might  yet  move  the  bees  to  some  locality 
where  there  would  be  a  prospect  of  a  fall 
honey  flow,  and  thus  secure  stores  for  win- 
ter. 

Now,  friends,  let's  hear  from  you.  Con- 
sider this  a  personal  invitation  to  write.  If 
you  have  ever  found  your  bees  scant  of 
stores  in  the  fall,  tell  us  what  you  did.  if 
you  never  have,  what  would  you  do  if  you 
should?  If  they  are  short  yiow,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 
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ADVERTISING  BATES 

are  fifteen  cents  per  line,  (Nonpareil  space) 
each  insertion,  with  disconnts  as  follows: 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent.;o 
times,  15  per  cent.;  9  times,  25  per  cent.;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent.;0 
times,  20  per  cent.;  9  times,  30  per  cent.;  12  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent.;b 
times,  30  per  cent.;  9  times,  40  per  cent.;  12  timee 
50  per  cent. 


"Banner" 


Years  ago,  when  I 
began  working  with 
my  brother,  t)ie  ed- 
itor of  the  Keview, 
his  apiary  was  called 
the  "Banner  Apiary."  A  large  share  of  this 
apiary  is  still  kei)t  at  the  old  place,  where  I  man- 
age it  on  shares.  It  is  stocked  with  a  fine  strain 
of  Italians,  and  I  have  been  saving  the  best  cells 
from  the  best  colonies,  when  they  swarmed,  and 
having  the  queens  hatclied  and  fertilized  in  nu- 
clei. These  queens  I  offer  at  75  cts.  eacli,  or  three 
for  f  .i.OO.  Twelve  (jueens,  ordered  at  one  time, 
$7.50.  No  black  bees  near  here.  Can  fill  orders 
promptly,  and  will  gnai-antee  safe  arrival. 
QMake  money  orders  iiHvable  at  Flint,  Mich. 
D        Address    EJ.MKU   HUTt'HINSON, 

llogersville,  Genesee  Co.,  Midi. 

Yellow  -  Banded  Carniolans. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  new  strain  of  l)ees 
that  are  superior  to  all  other  races,  send  $1.00 
and  get  a  queen  reared  from  our  YELLiOW 
CARNIOLAN  QUEEN.  This  is  the  only 
yellow  ('arniolan  queen  in  this  country. 

These  (lueens  are  large,  leather  colored  and 
very  prolific.  Bees  are  three-banded,  very  gentle 
and  the  very  best  honey  gatherers.  They  are  all 
we  claim  for  them,  and  will  please  any  bee- 
keeper. HENRY  ALLEY, 
7-90-tf  Wenham,  Mass. 


T||/ 


For     $2.00. 


n      C.   Weckesser,  Marshalluille,  Ohio. 


Hurrah  for  the  Carniolans  !  _  They  take  the 
lead;  win  the  race;  secure  the  prize.    If  you  want 

TOflS  OF   HOI^EV, 

Tr.y.  the  Carniolans.  Hardiest  to  winter  ;  pleas- 
antest  to  liandle:  best  honey  gatherers.  Our  stock 
is  tlie  best  that  can  be  procured,  and  is  bred 
miles  away  from  other  races. 

FI^IOES  :  1  untested  queen,  $1.00;  6 
for  $5.00;  12  for  S9.00.  1  tested  queen,  $2.50.  1 
imported  queen,  $3.50.  THE  BEE-KEEPERS'  ADVANCE 
and  an  untested  queen,  for  $1.^5. 

J.  B.  IVIRSOfJ,  IVIeehanie  palls,  JVIe. 


IF    YOU    ARE    IN    NEED  OF 

Italian  Bsgs  and  Queens 

From  the  South,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  to  address 

J,  F,  Caldwell,  of  San  UarcoSib, 

Who  will  sell  you  nice  stock  at  the  following 


low  prices  : 

June  to 

Mar. 

April 

May    Nov. 

Untested  queens,  each. 

$1.00 

.75 

.70         .70 

"              *'       three. 

2..5'i 

2.00 

2.00       2.00 

"             "     twelve 

10.00 

H.OO 

7.50       7.00 

One  pound  of  bees, 

1..50 

1.00 

.75         .65 

54         

1.00 

M 

.50         .45 

Circular  sent  free  to 

any  address. 

3-90-tf 

DOH'T    DEIiRY, 

But  send  at  once,  for  my  Price  List  of 
Bee-Keepers'  Supplies,  Bees,  Queens  and 
Strawberry  Plants.  My  prices  are  rea- 
sonable.       Address 

Box  106,  Somerville,  Ohio. 


4-90-6t 


Please   mention   the   Review 


Untested  Queens !  i  rkf  -s?^™-  rTiiiDF 

Singlequeen  75    i  U  U  UmU  Miiii  mmU  \J  I U  U 

on^fe^^uienV. :::::.::::::::::::. ::::.^^       I    subsor,pt,onpr,oe.  50 cents  per  year. 

Three  tested  (jueens,     4.00    \       We  manufacture  Bee  Hives,   Sectional   Honey 

Invariably  by  return  mail,    and  saf(.    arrival    ,  Boxes,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors  Coiiib  Foun- 

guaranteed.  (i-90-4t    j  (Ijition,  etc.    Wealso  breed  and  sell  Ita ban  Bees. 

„.     ^    ^.  .  ^^^..     „.     ^    <_  „    ^  Illustrated  (  atidoguefree.    A.  G.    HILL, 

Ui.  a.  EliUISOfl,  StatebUPg,  S.  C.    )  Kendallville,    Ind. 
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QUEEflS,       QQEEHS,      QOEEflS, 

As  fine  a  lot  as  was  ever  produced  in  this  country,  and  now  ready  for  shipment  by  return  mail. 
Purity  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed,  at  the  following  very  low  prices  :  — 

Tested,  eacli,   *1.5'> 

Warranted,  each, 1 .00 

"        per  doz.,    9.00 

Untested,  each,    75 

"        per  doz  ,   — ^M 

90  to  9.5  per  cent,  of  our  untested  queens  have  proved  purely  mated  for  the  past  ten  years.    Give  us 

a  trial  order  at  once,  and  mention  the  Review. 

Wm.  W.  GARY,  ColePaine,  JVIass. 

N.  B.  (iood  reasons  why  you  should  send  to  Cary  for  iiuoens  :  1st.  He  has  had  30  years  experience. 
2nd.  He  has  as  good  as  there  is  to  breed  from.  ;ird.  His  cells  are  built  under  the  swarming  imi)ulHe. 
4th.  His  motto  is  to  excel,  not  to  undersell,    5th.  He  ships  promptly.    Try  him.  2-90-12 


THE    CDJi^ls[J^lDXJ^l<r 


Beo   Journal, 


Poultry  Journal, 


EDITED  BY  D.  A.  JONES.  ED'TD  BY  W.C.G.  PETFR. 


75  cts.  a  Year. 


75  cts.  a  Year. 


These  are  publislie  1  separately,  alternale  weeks; 
edited  by  live,  practical  men  and  contriliiitcd  to 
by  the  best  writers.  Botli  journals  are  iutcrestiug 
and  alike  valu.d)le  to  expert  or  novice.  Samples 
fn^e.  Roth  journals  ono  year  to  one  address,  Sl.(  0 
Until  -June  1st  fl.'iV,-  Journal  g  «,il,  flS  A. 

we  will    send  bWm  trial  trii>  for  0  IfllflS  a9  CliSi 
THE  D.  A.  JONES  CO.,  Vd,  Bvehm,   Ont. 

Prices  ll.@duc&d! 

O  ELECT,    TESTED  QUEENS,  »1.25.    Warran- 
>     ted  queens,  75  cents- 5  for  i-l.On.     Byrfturn 
mail.     Make  money  orders  pwjable  at  Nicli- 
olasville,  Ky.        J.  T.  WILSON, 

4-90-tf  Little  Hickman,  Ky. 


For    Simplicity     and    Durability, 

Bingham  Patent  Smokers, 

BIN&HAM  k  HETHERINGTON 
'M    Honey    Ki^ives, 

K?ARE       WITHOUT        QUESTION 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH ! 


Doctor  Smoker, V  -i  inch,  — 

( 'onqueror  Smoker,  ....  3         "       

Large  Smoker, .214     "       

Extra  Smoker,  2         "      

Plain  Smoker, 2         ''       

I/ittlo  Wond'^r  Smfiker,    1';       "         

Liingham  &  Hetheriagton  Knife, 

Upo'"  receipt  of  price,  Sniokerf;  or  Knives 
be  sei\t  postpaid.    Descriptive  (  ircular  and 

timonials  sent  upon  application. 

CiKGHA.'il  Zl  liETHERINGTON, 


$2.00 
1.75 
l..-iO 


will 
Tes- 


I  90--f. 


Abronia,  Michigan. 


—  Established  in  1«U    — 

Removed,  ««17'«=  Red  Oak,  lowai 

Where  we  nr)w  have  the  most  extensive  steam 
power  factory  in  the  West,  used  exclusively  for 
the  manufactuer  ot 

13ee    Supplies. 

We  can  furnish,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  every- 
tliingof  practical  construction  needed  in  the  api- 
ary, and  at  tbe  Lo'west  Price.  Satisf  miction 
guaranteed.  Send  tor  our  40  page,  illustrated, 
free  catalogue.  ^  KRETCHMER. 
2-90-tf  Ked  Oak,    Iowa. 

Y-!-,-^-J.3— ».*-,.-_,      Tested  queen,    $1.25. 

ir3  1tST155  Untested,  80  c.  Bees 
A'-'t^^  A«JIJ.  ^>-J.  ,,yt,,g  pound,  SO  cts. 

Frame   of  brood.   50  cts.      Send  for    price  list. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  KNEELAND,     (nee  Taylor)  7-90  2t 

Box  77,  Mulberry  Grove,  Bond  C^o.,  111. 

CAMIOLAN  QUEENS, 

From  pure  and  gentle  molliers,  will  be  bred  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  at  SPEtllAL  PRICES. 
Send  postal  for  SPECIAL  C1R(U'LAR. 


3-90-tf 


JOHN  ANDREWS, 

Patten's  Mills  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


fnasontocun,    Pa., 

Will    forward      you     dnscriptivo     circulars     of 

Tliat  for  simplicity,  eas"  aiul  raiiidity  of  m  mip- 
ulation  cannot  be  c :::c('llrd.  S-Jt'-tf 
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Barnes'   Foot  and   Hand 
Power  Machinery. 

This    cut    represents  our 

Combined       Circular  and 

Scroll    Saw,    which    is  the 

best     machine      made  for 

Bee     Keepers'     use    in  the 
construction  of  their  hives, 
>  sections,    boxes,    etc. 

4-90-1 6t 

MACHINES    SENT    ON    TRIAL. 

FOR  CATALOGUE,  PRICES,  ETC., 
Address  W.  F.  &  JNO.  BARNES  CO.,  384  Ruby  St ,  Rockford,  Ills. 

Pratt's  Perfection  Oiieeii  Cap 

Is  the  best  shippiuK  and    introducing  caKe  in 
use.    Only  $10.00  per  thousand.    Sample  free  to 
any  queen  breeder.    It  is  manufactured  and  for 
sale  by    C.  W.  COSTELLOW, 
8-90-lt  Waterborough,  Me. 

Please  nwnlion   the  Review. 

Honey  -  Extractor, 

Square  Gl  iss  Honey-Jars,  Tin  Buckets, 

Bee-Hives,  Honey-Sections,  &c.,  &c 

Perfection  Coltl-IJlast  Smokers. 

Apply  to  CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON, 

Cl.NCINNATI,  O. 

P.  S. — Send  10-cent  stamp  for  "Practical  Hints 
to  Bee-Keepers. 


:i-88-tf. 


the    Reul, 


PATENT,  WIRED,  COIB  FOUNDATION 

HAS  NO  SAG  IN  BROOD  FRAMES. 

THIN,   FLAT   BOTTOM   FOUNDATION 

Has  No  Fish  Bone  in  Surplus  Honey. 

Being  the  cleanest  is  usually  worked 

tlie  duickest  of  any  foundation  made. 

J.    VAN  DEUSEN   &   SONS, 

(sole  manufactttrers), 

a-ilO-tf    sprout  Brook,Mont.("o.,N.Y. 

Please  mention  the  Review. 

LOOK    Here  : 

No.  1,  V-groove,  planer-sawed,  one-piece  sec- 
tions, only  f  :100  per  thousand.  Nt).  2,  $2.00  per 
thousand.  A  sample  liive,  for  comb  honey,  only 
$1.30.    Price  list  free. 

d.  m.  i^n^ziE, 

4-90-6t  Rochester,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 

Please  mention  the  Reuiew, 


Do  you  want  to  take  the  i)remiums  at 
your  fair  this  fall  ?  If  so,  send  for  our 
l)rices  on  two  and  three-frame  nuclei,  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  gentlest  race  of  bees 
in  the  country, 

THE    ALBINO. 

Address  A.  L.  KILDOW  &  BKO., 

H-!)0-2t  Sheffield,  Illinois. 


The  Porter,  Spring,  Bee  [scape 


It  was  invented  early  this  year,  and  by  careful 
and  extensive  tests  it  has  been  proved  to  be  a 
perfect  (U^vice  for  the  purpose  intended.  Ar- 
rangements are  now  being  ;;\ade  for  its  manu- 
facture, and  wlien  ready  for  1  he  market,  notice 
will  b;?  given  in  these    columns. 

The  principle  used  in  its  con>^tructicn  is  new 
in  thisiield  of  invention,  and  'he  escape  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  i)atent  whicli  will  cover  all  es- 
capes in  which  springs  are  useil. 

E.  C.   PORTER, 

8-90-lt  LewibCown,  Illinois. 


liEflHV'S   FOTJNt>ATIO]^, 


UUholesale  and  It^etsiily 
Smokeps  and  Sections, 
ExtPaetoPsand        Hivgs, 

Queens         and Bees, 

t^.B.  Iieahy  and  Company 
Higginsville,      missoupi. 

l-yO-tf     Please  mention  the  Review. 

Breeder    (^f    Italian    aud     Carniolan 

queens.  Bei's  hy  the  j^iound  and  nuclei.  Price 
list  free.   R'jference,  First  Natioml  b:uik     3-VK)-tf 


AVe  have  on  hand   ahout  50  tested 


which  we  will  sell  at  85  oonts  each,  or  six  for 
$4.75.     Untested,  sixty-tive  cents  eacli. 

Address     LEININGER  15ROS, 
8-90-tf  Douttlas,  Pii'naiu  Co.,  Ohio. 

Phase  mention  th«   /..twKui. 


TkA  II  ^^  It  -"y  TTfcJxr  Six  months  free,  to 
irl  AO/\.^lI^  t^  intro(hice.  Adddress 
"special    crops,"  bkaneateles,  N,  Y,        8-90-tf 
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Oh,  yes,  they  are  bee  supplies  that  I  sell,  and  it  is  your  custom 
that  I  am  fishing  for.  Please  tell  Mr.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the 
Review,  that  I  have  been  receiving  upwards  of  100  names  per 
month    through    his    paper — this    will    please    him. 

My  sales,  for  the  past  three  months,  have  been  3^  times  greater 
than  ever  before  for  the  same  period,  yet  "  Thai  Pittsfield  Smith " 
is   greedy    enough    to    want   i/our   trade.     Can    he    have    it  ? 

A,,ress  Plainly      C H AS.  H .  S M I T H ,  Pittsfjelcl,  Mass.,  Box   1267. 


7-89-12t. 


Please   mention   the  Reuiew. 


A     Ho.     1 

EXTRIOTED 


Send  for  iSre^v\^  P*rioes. 

JAMES  HEDDON,  DOf  AGIACJICH. 
ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

FOIi     1890. 

Before  you  purchase,  look  to  your  interest,  and 
eoud  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

J,   P.  H.  BROWN, 
1-S8  tf.  Augusta,  Georgia. 


to   seo   the   Mieliigaii 

STATE    FAIR? 

If  so,  please  call  !tt  the  Bee  and  Honey  Hall, 
andspptlie  Five-Banded  Golden  Ital- 
ian Bees,  as  biiil  l)y  Jacob  T.  Tirape,  (xraud 
Ledge,  Micli.  In  the  meantime,  should  you 
wish  for  a  queen,  send  Sl.nii  for  an  untested  one, 
or  $5.00  for  six  Turn  to  July  Review  for  t>rices 
on  other  grades  ;  but  don't  forget  the  FAIR. 


Beautiful  Bees  ''''''''  ''We' eye. 
Good  Qualities  '^'  ''''''&,table. 

If  you  wish  for  bees  and  ([ueens  that  combine 
beautj-  and  good  qualities  to  a  marked  tlegree, 
write  fov  descriptive  circular  giving  low  prices. 
No  c  rciilars  sent  unless  asked  for.  Japanese 
buckwheat  for  sale.  CHAhi  I'.  DU\AL, 
3-'J0-tf  Spencerville,   Md. 

Please  mention  the  Reuleui. 


jpyou 


BEESIIOM 


That  MUST  be  Sold. 

Just  now  we  are  over-loaded  with  fine, 
youug,  laying,  Italian  queen-  from  the  South. 
They  must  be  sold,  that  the  nuclei  may  be 
united  and  gotten  in  readiness  for  winter. 
To  accomijlish  this  as  soon  as  ijossible,  we 
sliall,  until  further  notice,  offer  these  queens 
at  ^7A'rr  CENTS  each— let  the  order  be  for 
few  or  many.  Tested  queens,  ifl.OO  each.  Can 
furnish  a  few  untested  Carniolan  queens  at 
$1.00  each,  or  six  for  f.'i.OO.  Tested,  $2.00. 
W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,    Flint,  JWieh. 


want 

to  Know 

all  about  i^^—^— — -   -•       ; — ■ 

PKODUCTION,  by  the  most  economical  and 
practical  methods,  eecd  for  FREE  sample  of 

THE  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

A  larpe  quarto,  16  paeres,  published  Weekly 

at  ONE  JIOIiliAK  a  Vear.  Address  plainly, 

THOITIAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

Madison  St.,  ■  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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AFTER 


YEARS. 


Owius  to  fin«  workmanship  and  first  class 
materials  usod  in  t'ao  mnnufacture  of  our  goods, 
our  business  has  reached  that  point  where,  with- 
out boasting,  wo  can  justly  claim  to  be  the  Jar?r- 
est  manufacturers  in  the  country  of  all  kinds  ot 

Bae-Kaspsrs'    Supplies. 

The  reason  of  our  const-mtly  increasing  trade, 
notwithstanding  the  gr-at  competition,  is,  that 
when  we  OET  a  customer  we  keep  him,  as  we 
furnisli  superior  goods  at  lowest  prices. 

We  also  wisli  to  state  that  we  are  sole  manu- 
facturers of  the  Arthur  C.  Miller  a"t,<."iatic 
Foundation  Fastener.  See  description  in  Mar.  i •> 
(iLEANiNfis.  If  you  need  any  Bee  Hives,  flec- 
tions. Foundation,  etc.,   send  for  price  list. 

5-90-tf  The  W.  T.  FALCONER,  MFG.  CO  .  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

rtt'fise  menli^n   th-i  Reuieui. 


Comb  -  Foundation. 

WHOLESALE  AND  HETAIL. 

"Langstroth on  the  H:no7  Bee,  Revised,"    The  book 
for  beginners;  tlie  most  omplete  text   book   on 
the  subject  in  the  English  language. 
Bee-Veils   of  Imporicd  Material,   Smokers, 
Sections,   Honey  Pails,  and  Bee- 
Keepcrs''    Supplies. 
Pamphlet  on  "Handling  Bees"  8  cts. 

Advice  to  beginners,  circulars,  samples,  etc., 
free.    Send  your  address  on  a  postal  caril  to 
CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON,  HAMILTON,  Illinois. 

4-90-1 2t  Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 


See«K««ps^s'  Supplies. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  bee-keepers  with 
supplies  promijtly,  and  at  greatly  reduced  rate's. 
Estimates  gladly  furnished  and  correspon^'ence 
solicited.  Our  goods  are  Unexcelled,  m 
Quality  and  'Workmanslilx^.  VI,  \" 
Queens  uad  Bees  at  a  very  low  prioe.  AU.-y  s 
Queen  and  Drone  Trap  and  Swarm  Hiver  alw.ays 
on  hand.  Send  for  large,  illustrated  Price  List 
free.  A.  F.  STAUFFER  &  CO., 

2-90-12t  Sterling,    111. 


THE  "REVIEW." 


The  distinctive  features  of  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Review  are  those  of  reviewing  current  apicultural 
literature  (pointing  out  errors  and  fallacies  and 
allowing  notliing  of  value  to  passunnoticedl,  and 
the  making  of  each  issue  a  "special  number  " — 
one  in  which  some  special  topic  is  discussed  by 
the  ))est  bee-keepers  of  the  country.  If  you  wish 
for  the  cream  of  tlie  other  journals,  already  skim- 
med and  dished  up,  and  to  learn  the  views  of  the 
most  experiinced  bee-keepers  upon  the  unsolved, 
apicultural  iirolilems  of  the  day,  read  the  Review. 
Price  of  the  Review,  50  cts.  a  year.  Samples  free. 

"The  ProWon  of  Coml)  Honey." 

Although  this  neat  little  book  contains  only_45 
pages,  it.  furnisiies  as  much  practical,  valuable  in- 
formation as  is  often  found  in  a  book  of  twice  its 
size.    It  is  "boiled  down." 

It  begins  with  taking  the  bees  from  the  cellar 
and  goes  over  the  ground  briefly,  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, until  the  lumey  is  oflF  the  hives;  touching 
upon  the  most  inii)ortant  points;  and  especially 
does  it  teacli  when,  where  and  how  foundatioi 
can  be  used  to  ttie  best  advantage;  when  comb  ■■ 
are  preferable  and  wlien  it  is  more  profitable  to 
allov.'  tlie  bees  to  build  their  own  combs.  It  tells 
how  to  liive  a  swarm  in  an  einjity  l)rood-nest,  and 
yet  secure  more  lioney  than  when  foundation  ie 
used.        Price  of  the  book,  25  cents. 

SPECIAL       OFFER. 

For  65  cts.  we  will  send  the  Review  one  year 
and  "The  Production  of  Comb  Honey."  For 
$1.00  we  will  send  tlie  Review  two  years  and  the 
"  Production  of  comb  Honey." 

Back  Hiissilsers  (or  Five  Gsnis  Eacli. 

With  the  beginning  of  1890  we  had  abig  stack  of 
tiie  first  I  wo  volumes  of  the  Review.  We  offered 
tliem  at  two  cents  a  copy.  As  tlie  supply  dimin- 
isiied,  the  price  was  rai'-ed  to  three  cents.  The 
(kinand  has  continued  until,  of  most  of  the  issues, 
we  now  have  only  abiSut  100  coi)ies  left  of  each. 
We  now  i>ut  the  price  at  five  cents  a  copy,  except 
for  Jan.,  18^11,  number,  of  which  there  are  so  few 
left  that  we  must  have  ten  cents  each. 

Stamps  taken,  either  U.  S.  or  Canadi m. 

W,  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint.   Mich, 


NEW  YORK. 


FOKEK.X  OKOKUS  SOI.TCITE!>.      NEW     J  l'M\S  K Y. 

EASTEIIN  *  DEPOT 

( HceK  '  FOR  (Querns.) 

Everything  Used  by  Bee-Keepers, 

Exclusive  Manufacturer  of  the 

Stanley  Aulomitic  Honey-lxtractor, 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

WHITE  POPLAR  OR  BASSWOOD  SECTIONS 


MASS. 


One-Piece,  Dovetail,  or  to  nail.     Any  quan-  ' 
tity,  any  size,     (-omi)lete  machinery— finest 
work.    Send  for  Handsome  Illustrated  ( 'ata- 
logue.  Free. 

E.  R.  NhiA/COMB,  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y 
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One  Way  To  Do  It — Wintering  Two  Colonies 

in  One  Hive — Advantages  of  Scanty 

Stores — How  to  Unite  Bess. 

E.    E.    HASTY. 

'^W^-  AM  not  entirely  sure  that  my  way  is  the 
i|*)  best  way,  but  it  is  one  way.  I  never 
1^^  feed — or,  say,  hardly  ever.  It  is  not 
that  I  have  made  aii.\  solemn  resolution 
never  to  do  such  a  thiatr,  Imt  I  do  have  a  de- 
cided inclination  to  get  rid  of  it  whenever  I 
can  :  and  I  pretty  much  always  can.  I  think 
I  never  fed  a  colony  to  w'inter  them  as  the 
fraternity  understand  the  term  "feeding." 
My  feeding  is  to  set  in  combs  of  honey. 

So  the  i)roblem  is  to  simmer  things  down 
in  such  a  way  that  their  scant  supply,  scat- 
tered through  seven  or  ten  combs — or  twenty 
— less  here  and  more  there,  sometimes  less 
everywhere,  will  tide  things  over  until 
fl'jwers  bloom  again,  without  the  unpleasant 
murdering  of  bees.  The  first  natural  prin- 
ciple we  can  catch  hold  of,  to  helfi  us,  is 
that,  practically,  honey  is  spent  mostly  in 
warming  up  their  quarters,  and  that  putting 
two  colonies  in  the  same  quarters  reduces 
the  honey  needed  during  the  first  half  of  the 
winter,  by  nearly  one-half.  After  breeding 
gets  well  begun  in  February  things  are  on  a 
little  different  footing;  but  there  is  still  a 
gain  in  the  "double  house"  tactics.  I  am 
not  now  talking  of  unifimj — will  talk  of  that 
l)y  and  by — but  of  putting  two  colonies  with 
two  queens  in  the  same  hive  by  me;  us  of  an 
enamel  cloth  partition.  The  second  natural 
princii)le  we  can  tie  io  is  tliat  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  wiuter  honey  is  spent  largely  in 
rearing  brood:  and  that  the  advantage  of 
wiuter  l)iooding  is  rather  problematical  at 
best  :  and  that  they  will  raise  much  or  little 
according  as  they  lia\e  in mcIi  or  little  honey 
in  store.  Don't  let  them  have  very  much  at 
any  one  time,  and  11;ey  will  be  saving.  1 
quarrel  with  the  teai  lung  that  a  colony 
should  be  provided  wi'h  twenty-five  i>ounds 
of  honey,  or  even  twenty.  I  am  well  pleased 
wi'h  twelve  pounds,  a'  d  not  troubled  if  it  is 
only  eielit  pounds,  and  sometimes  I  send 
them  into  the  wii  ter  with  as  few  as  four 
jiounds.  Of  course  jou  underst  md  there  is 
more  in  the  con  b  clo-et  ready  to  be  put  in 
when  their  scanty  sujijily  is  gone. 

Now  as  to  the  mode  of  operating.  You 
may  suppose,  if  you  please,  that  I  have  ob- 
tained somewhere  in  the  apiary  ten  combs 
with  at  least  a  pound  of  honey  in  each,  and 


that  I  have  them  in  the  carriers,  sitting  in 
the  house  in  a  warm  place.  I  prepare  an 
empty  hive  (as  hereinafter  stated)  and  bring 
four  colonies  in  their  hives  and  set  them 
conveniently  near.  As  a  next  move  it  is 
sometimes  best  to  wake  the  bees  up  thor- 
oughly by  smoking  them.  Sometimes  it  is 
well  to  smoke  them  quite  awhile  before  the 
rest  of  the  operation  l)egins.  Sometimes  it 
is  best  not  to  smoke,  except  the  few  puffs 
usually  given  when  taking  out  frames.  The 
weather,  and  the  mood  the  bees  happen  to 
be  in,  will  determine  this.  Two  of  these 
colonies  are  to  be  united  with  each  other  and 
(lut  on  one  side  of  the  partition  of  the  empty 
hive,  aud  the  other  two  in  like  manner  on 
the  other  siele.  Into  one  of  the  apartments 
put  two  combs  from  the  carrier,  placing 
them  on  the  outrides,  with  room  for  the 
other  three  betweerf.  Open  two  of  the  col- 
onies and  shake  a  frame  from  each  directls' 
into  the  apartment,  between  the  combs.  If 
the  first  frames  are  not  well  covered  with 
bees  use  two  from  each.  Next  put  in  the 
three  center  frames  and  close  the  top. 
Shake  the  rest  of  the  bees  in  front,  running 
them  in  much  like  a  swarm,  only  continually 
nti.v  them  by  taking  from  each  hive  alter- 
nately. It  is  to  del  end  their  home  that  bees 
fight,  but  in  the  predicament  that  these  little 
tellows  find  themselves,  in  a  strange  hive, 
all  the  combs  with  a  foreign  scent,  and 
themselves  mixed  with  strange  bees,  they  do 
not  feel  that  they  have  anything  to  defend. 
^Vhile  filling  the  tn-st  apartment  the  other 
half  of  the  entrance  is  closed.  While  filling 
the  second  apartment  a  piece  of  board  is 
temporarily  fastened  in  front,  dividing 
things  into  two  front  yards. 

At  the  end  of  the  operation  I  have  twenty- 
eiL'ht  combs  out  of  which  to  select  ten  for 
the  next  batch  of  colonies.  The  remaining 
eighteen  are  hung  in  the  comb  closet,  to  be 
swapped  in  as  they  are  needed  in  the  spring, 
or  during  mild  days  in  February.  If  the 
colonies  are  weak,  as  at  the  end  of  a  bad 
sea-^ou  many  mav  be,  put  in  three  colonies 
on  each  side.  You  don't  know  what  a  lot 
can  be  got  in  until  you  try.  In  this  latter 
case  there  will  be  forty-two  combs  to  choose 
from,  and  thirty-two  to  put  in  the  closet. , 

I  have  never  yet  had  my  combs  so  empty 
in  the  fall  that  I  could  not  by  selecting  the 
heaviest  make  this  method  work.  I  have  a 
location  in  which  (owing  to  large  pollen  re- 
sources. 1  suppose)  bees  multiply  like  mice. 
<  )n  this  account  the  large  reduction  in  the 
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number  of  colonies  does  not  signify  as  much 
with  me  as  it  would  in  some  apiaries.  The 
average  yield  of  honey  per  colony  in  this 
region  is  so  small  tliat  it  absolutely  won't 
pay  to  feed  sugar  in  such  quantities  as  often 
advised.  It  is  every  man's  business  to  know 
his  own  location,  and  to  keep  his  knowledge 
in  mind  when  laying  his  plans.  If  it  will 
2Jay  to  buy  twenty  pounds  of  sugar  per  col- 
ony, why  do  so.  If  you  know  pretty  well  it 
will  not  pay,  the  above  plan  avoids  the  de- 
struction of  bees,  and  keeps  things  in  a  shape 
that  one  can  quickly  get  back  to  tiie  original 
number  of  colonies  in  the  spring  if  he  de- 
sires. One  year  I  used  a  modification  of  this 
plan  in  which  six  or  eight  colonies  were  put 
in  one  hive  without  any  partition.  This  of 
course  sacrifices  many  more  queens,  and  is 
less  desiral)le  on  that  account. 

I  do  this  work  rather  late  in  the  season, 
and  I  have  found  so  few  bees  to  insist  on 
their  old  location  that  there  is  no  serious 
trouble  on  that  account.  It  is  well  to  leave 
the  stand  they  were  taken  from  without  any 
empty  hive  there,  else  bees  might  gather  in 
it  warm  days. 

As  to  queens, I  have  a  strong  impression  that 
the  best  queen  survives  when  all  are  shaken 
together,  and  that  my  selection  is  very  apt 
to  be  incorrect.  If  you  wish  to  destroy  the 
superfluous  ones  yourself  it  is  better  to  do 
that  part  of  the  work  on  a  previous  occasion. 
Let  me  state  my  theory  ,as  to  why  the  best 
queen  survives  in  a  contest.  It  may  not  be 
correct,  but  then  again  it  may.  Victory  de- 
pends not  on  strength,  rjpr  on  agility,  nor  on 
luck,  but  OH  whic]i  (iu<'(')iji):st  hccoineyi  i)ifur- 
iated  enough  to  stiiKj.  And  this  again  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  real  vitality  and  vim 
the  lady  happens  to  have  in  store.  It  looks 
reasonable  that  a  poor  or  declining  (jueen 
should  have  comparatively  less  of  that  pe- 
culiar royal  jealousy  which  distinguishes 
queens. 

Bees  packed  in  two-chambered  quarters 
soon  seem  to  acquire  a  common  scent,  or  at 
least  to  get  used  to  each  other  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  feel  at  home  on  either  side  of  the 
partition.  If  the  honey  is  unwholesome, 
and  the  bees  dwindle,  most  of  the  survivors 
are  apt  to  collect  on  one  side,  leaving  on  the 
other  only  the  queen  and  a  mere  nucleus  of 
bees.  This  is  sometimes  a  disadvantage,  but 
sometimes  an  advantage.  In  setting  them 
apart  in  the  spring  you  can  let  the  weaker 
lot  keep  the  homestead,  and  set  the  stronger 
lot  in  a  new  location.  Bees  enough  will  then 
return  to  do  considerable  toward  evening 
things  up. 

Now  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  hive.  I 
have  elaborate  liottom  boards  for  winter, 
with  sawdust  bedding,  small  open  chamlier, 
vertical  entrance,  and  various  do-funnies 
which  I  do  not  think  important  enough  to 
recommend.  The  ordinary  bottom  board-, 
a  simple  partition,  and  two  bits  of  wood  to 
close  the  rabl)ets  on  each  side  where  the 
partition  comes  up,  will  do,  I  think.  The 
partition  is  an  outline  of  thin  strips  of  wood 
holding  two  thicknesses  of  enamelled  cloth. 
Bees  on  each  side  cuddle  uj)  against  it  and 
form  what  in  reality  is  but  one  cluster,  al- 
though each  side  has  its  sei)arate  ijueen. 
'I'hinly  shaved  wood  will,  I  presume,  do  well 


for  partitions.  Have  the  combs  quite  a  little 
further  apart  than  in  summer,  provided  you 
are  going  to  have  bees  enough  to  fully  occupy 
the  room.  If  not,  better  leave  only  about 
the  usual  space.  A  space  will  hold  more 
bees  than  most  of  us  are  apt  to  plan  on.  If 
the  hive  is  a  small  one,  and  will  not  hold  ten 
frames  with  a  partition,  I  put  in  only /our 
combs  in  each  apartment.  The  very  narrow 
eight  frame  hives  I  presume  cannot  well  be 
used,  so  the  brethren  who  have  no  other 
hives  than  these  will  not  find  my  plan  of  any 
utility  to  them. 

RiCHAKDs,  Ohio,  Sept.  Hd,  1S90. 


Early  Preparation— Amount  of  Feed  Needed 

—Uniting  Brood  Instead  of  Bees— How 

to  Prepare  Sugar  Syrup. 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

§(  )ME  seem  to  think  that  bees  need  little 
or  no  attention  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  believing  that 
the  month  of  November  is  early 
enough  to  prepare  bees  for  winter.  I  used 
to  think  so,  too,  but  later  on  I  took  the  ad- 
vice of  an  old  bee  keeper,  who  told  me  that 
the  month  of  September  was  the  proper  time 
to  prepare  the  bees  for  winter.  After  work- 
ing on  his  plan  for  a  number  of  years,  I  find 
that  he  was  quite  right  about  it,  and,  as  I  am 
now  preparing  my  bees  for  the  coming 
winter,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  the  readers  of  the  Review  to  know 
iiow  I  do  it. 

The  point  which  seems  to  have  the  great- 
est bearing  on  successful  wintering,  is  the 
getting  of  the  winter  stores  near  and  around 
the  cluster  of  bees  in  time  for  them  to  s(  ttle 
down  into  that  (luiescent  state,  so  conducive 
td  good  wintering,  prior  to  November  first. 
To  arrange  these  stores  and  properly  seal 
them,  requires  warm  weather,  hence  all  will 
see  the  fallacy  of  putting  off  caring  for  them 
till  cold  weather  arrives.  To  be  sure  all 
have  the  desired  amount  of  honey  or  stores, 
there  is  only  one  certain  way  to  do,  and  that 
is  to  open  the  hives  and  take  out  each  frame 
and  weigh  it,  after  having  shaken  the  bees 
off  from  it.  Next  weigh  a  frame  of  empty 
comb,  or  several  of  them,  so  as  to  get  the 
average  weight,  which,  when  deducted  from 
the  weight  of  those  in  the  hive,  will  give  the 
weight  of  the  honey.  If  it  is  found  that 
there  is  twenty-five  pounds  of  honey,  and  the 
bees  are  to  be  wintered  out  door,  I  call  that 
colony  right  for  winter,  or  from  then  till  the 
bees  get  honey  again  in  the  spring.  If  I 
intend  to  feed  in  the  spring,  if  necessary, 
then  twenty  pounds  will  do  well  enough. 
If  I  winter  in  the  cellar,  five  pounds  less 
stores  will  do.  If  less  than  these  amounts 
are  found,  the  colony  must  l)e  fed  to  make 
up  the  deficiency;  if  more  is  found,  1hin 
some  can  be  spared  to  help  another  colony 
which  may  be  short.  In  this  way  I  uo  over 
the  wliole  a^iiary,  equalizing  and  feeding,  as 
is  required,  till  all  have  the  required  numl)er 
of  pounds  for  each  colony.  But,  I  liear 
some  one  say,  this  is  a  fearful  job  ii  shake 
the  bees  off  from  every  comb  and  weigh  it. 
Well,  so  it  would  be,  if  done  wit li  each  col- 
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ony,  but  you  will  only  have  to  do  this  with 
one  or  two  till  you  get  the  right  conception 
of  just  how  jnuch  honey  there  is  in  each 
frame  by  simply  looking  at  it,  when  you 
count  oft  the  number  of  pounds  almost  to  a 
certainty.  I  can  count  off  combs  of  honey 
so  as  to  rarely  vary  one  pound  on  the  whole 
hive,  and  y'fet  do  it  as  rapidly  as  I  can  handle 
the  combs,  and  when  the  apairy  is  thus  gone 
over  there  is  a  certainty  about  it  which  gives 
the  apiarist  a  great  advantage  over  any  other 
method. 

But,  I  hear  another  say,  we  have  more 
bees  than  we  want,  with  a  prospect  of  not 
enough  honey  for  them  to  winter  upon. 
What  shall  we  do  in  such  a  case  ?  Wliy, 
unite  the  colonies,  of  course.  And  right 
here  I  will  tell  the  reader  of  a  plan  of  unit- 
iiig  which  I  think  is  boss,  the  uniting  being 
done  so  that  they  can  be  ready  early,  instead 
of  being  only  poorly  fixed  at  best,  when  left 
till  October,  as  they  usually  are.  The  plan 
is  this  :  The  latter  part  of  August  select  out 
as  many  colonies  as  you  wish  to  winter, 
making  this  selection  according  to  thoFe 
having  best  queens,  best  combs,  hives  you 
wish  them  in,  or  from  any  preference  what- 
ever, when  you  are  to  go  to  the  ones  you  do 
not  care  to  keep  and  take  all  but  a  very  little 
brood  away  from  them,  dividing  this  brood 
among  those  selected  for  winter.  In  doing 
tliis  I  take  the  bees  along  which  adhere  to 
the  combs  of  brood,  Vjeing  sure  I  do  not 
have  the  queen.  If  the  queen  is  of  no  value 
to  me  she  is  killed,  and  the  bees  left  to  store 
fall  honey  if  there  is  any.  In  ten  days  the 
queen  cells  on  the  little  brood  left  are  de- 
stroyed, and  when  the  honey  season  is  over 
tlie  few  old  bees  remaining  are  killed,  wlien 
we  have  the  combs  ready  to  store  away,  after 
the  honey  is  fed  to  the  bees,  should  they  re- 
quire it.  In  our  hives  selected  for  winter  we 
have  plenty  of  bees  hatching  for  the  next 
twenty-one  days,  which  bees  are  the  ones  to 
go  over  winter,  and  with  me  iirove  of  a 
better  age  to  stand  the  winter  than  those 
hatched  either  earlier  or  later.  After  prac- 
ticing this  way  of  uniting  for  several  years, 
I  must  say  that  I  like  this  uniting  in  the 
brood  form  much  better  than  in  the  bee 
form. 

I  think  I  hear  a  third  saying,  if  after  unit- 
ing and  economizing  in  every  way  the  bees 
still  do  not  have  stores  enough,  what  shall  I 
do  in  such  a  case  ?  Well,  if  j^ou  are  to  be  a 
bee  keeper  in  the  future,  feed  them.  If  not, 
kill  them,  and  eat  the  honey.  I  trust  I  am 
writing  to  no  one  who  has  any  idea  of  taking 
the  latter  advice,  for  I  believe  that  if  you 
feed  those  bees,  after  they  are  properly  thin- 
ned or  pruned  out  as  above,  it  would  pay  you 
to  feed  them  enough  for  winter  if  you  had  to 
pay  as  high  as  fifteen  cents  a  pound  for 
sugar  to  do  it  with.  Don't  get  discouraged, 
there  are  better  times  ahead  ;  and  remember 
the  fun  you  have  with  the  bees,  which  fun 
gives  you  good  health,  and  counts  something 
toward  the  sugar.  The  best  feed  I  know 
anything  about  is  made  as  follows  :  Fifteen 
pounds  of  water  brought  to  a  boil,  thirty 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar  stirred  in  rather 
slowly,  so  it  will  not  settle  to  the  bottom  and 
burn,  and,  when  dissolved,  stir  in  five  i)Ounds 
of  honey.     As  soon  as  cool  enough  it  is  ready 


for  use.  The  honey  is  the  only  thing  I  know 
of  that  is  sure  to  prevent  all  crystalizing  of 
the  feed  when  in  the  feeder  and  stored  in  the 
combs,  and  it  also  gives  a  flavor  to  the  syrup 
which  the  bees  seem  to  relish  very  much. 
For  a  feeder,  1  prefer  a  division-board  feeder, 
but  I  will  say  that  I  have  fed  more  stores  by 
simply  placing  a  common  milk  pan  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  hive,  poured  in  the  feed, 
pulled  up  a  handful  of  grass  and  scattered  it 
over  the  feed,  to  keep  the  bees  from  drown- 
ing, than  in  any  other  way. 
BoKODiNO,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4,  18!»0. 


The  Value  of  "  Hope  " — Uniting  and  Feeding 
— Making  Bees  "  Pay." 

^OPE  eternal  springs  within  the 
human  breast, 
Man  vt'i-er  is,  liut  always  to  be, 
blest."— Po^jt'. 

We  find  the  Review,  in  common  with 
every  bee  journal  in  the  land,  holding  out 
bright  promises  for  the  future.  ( )f  course, 
it  would  not  do  for  a  class  journal  to  tell  its 
readers  that  next  year  would  be  an  oft'  year 
and  that  bees  had  better  be  brimstoned  than 
to  try  to  gain  profit  by  them.  Still,  the  latter 
advice  is  just  as  liable  to  fit  as  the  former,  but 
"  hope  eternal  "  must  be  sustained,  and,  it  is 
a  very  good  essential  for  our  every  day  lives  ; 
for,  without  hope  for  the  future,  we  might 
just  as  well  step  down  and  out  of  bee  keep- 
ing, and  in  fact  all  other  pursuits. 

After  every  year  of  "hollow  mockery" 
the  question  comes  to  us  "  how  far  is  it  ad- 
visable to  feed  ?  "  Our  locality  has  favored 
us  to  a  great  extent  in  allowing  our  bees  to 
get  enough  honey  to  winter  them,  with  the 
feeding  of  only  late  swarms.  If  our  colonies 
were  short  of  stores  so  that  every  swarm 
needed  feeding,  we  should  certainly  double 
down  so  that  the  expense  would  not  be  so 
great  and  the  wintering  be  more  certain. 
In  every  apiary  the  colonies  in  the  fall  are 
more  or  less  unequal,  the  weaker  colonies 
and  those  with  superanuated  queens  are 
usually  the  ones  to  succumb  ;  while  the  very 
strong  with  young  queens  and  plenty  of 
stores,  are  the  ones  tliat,  as  a  rule,  winter 
well.  By  doubling  we  can  make  selections 
of  all  three  of  the  above  essentials  and  be 
sure  of  a  great  degree  of  success.  The  feed- 
ing of  such  colonies  should  be  bountiful.  A 
colony  that  has  just  enough  to  rub  through 
the  winter,  and  you  know  it,  is  a  cause  of 
anxiety  ;  while  those  having  five  or  ten 
pounds  more  than  enough  usually  respond  to 
your  call  in  the  spring. 

We  have  often  thought,  if  we  only  knew 
when  our  bountiful  honey  year  would  come, 
how  we  could  prepare  our  bees  for  the  years 
of  rest,  but  as  things  are  now  organized  on 
this  mundane  sphere,  if  we  should  put  it 
into  practice  we  would  likely  find  our  dish 
bottom  up  when  the  shower  came  ;  so  we 
hope  the  journals  will  continue  to  agitate  the 
"eternal  hope"  plan,  and  keep  us  encour- 
aged. 

Moving  bees  to  catch  the  honey  flow  is  also 
attended  with  more  or  less  uncertainty.  We 
are  liable  to  move  into  a  disappointment, 
but  if  the  latter  occurs  only  once  in  tlire 
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moves  and  the  others  are  a  success,  then  let 
us  move. 

Feeding  from  the  upper  story  without  un- 
capping is  bad  advice  unless  qualified.  If 
the  hive  is  provided  with  a  queen-excluding 
honey-board  it  can  safely  be  performed.  If 
there  is  no  honey-board  and  the  second  story 
is  filled  with  brood  combs  you  are  liable  to 
find  the  whole  colony  established  up  stairs 
upon  the  next  examination,  and  this  necessi- 
tates the  vexatious  process  of  putting  down, 
which  is  not  done  in  a  minute  in  a  loose 
frame  hive  in  cool  weather. 

The  more  we  handle  bees  the  more  we 
believe  in  making  them  pay  their  way.  In 
fact  if  you  are  making  a  specialty  of  bee 
keeping,  this  must  lie  your  governing  rule, 
if  it  is  not  you  will  soon  fail  in  business,  as 
surely  as  the  merchant  who  spends  more  for 
goods  than  he  can  sell  them  for.  If  the  bee 
keeper  has  another  paying  pursuit,  and 
plenty  of  money  for  fancy  bee  keeping, 
there  is  no  rule  to  prevent  his  paying  large 
sums  of  money  upon  his  apiary. 

Resp'y, 

Rambleb. 


Bees  May  Need  Feeding  or  Uniting  Even  if 

the  Season  has  Been  Good — How  the 

Work  Should  be  Done. 

DB.    O.    C.    MILLEB. 

""ES,  indeed,  I've  had  experience  in 
deciding  what  to  do  with  bees  after 
failure  of  honey  harvest.  I'm  having 
some  this  year ;  for,  this  26th  of 
August,  I've  less  than  ten  pounds  per  colony, 
and  I  don't  know  that  I'll  get  any  more  fin- 
ished. The  worst  failure  I  ever  had  left  me 
with  300  pounds  of  surplus  and  a  lot  of  col- 
onies with  empty  combs.  I  fed  2,iS00  pounds 
of  granulated  sugar,  and  wished  for  a  better 
crop  the  next  year. 

Well,  now,  what  difference  does  it  make 
whether  the  harvest  has  been  a  failure  or 
not  ?  What  is  there  to  decide,  anyway  ? 
After  a  (jo<kI  harvest  the  question  of  how 
shall  I  get  my  bees  in  best  shape  for  winter, 
must  be  settled  ;  and  is  not  the  same  ques- 
tion to  be  settled,  and  settled  just  the  same 
way,  after  a  season  of  failure  'i  Unless,  in- 
deed, the  question  arises.  Is  it  best  to  con- 
tinue in  the  business  V 

The  year  that  I  fed  the  2,800  pounds  of 
sugar,  I  just  went  to  work  with  the  Miller- 
Warner  feeder — the  most  satisfactory  feeder 
I  know  of  to  feed  twenty-five  pounds  in  a 
night — and  fed  each  colony  till  I  thought  it 
had  twenty  pounds  or  more — this  for  cellar 
wintering.  I  should  do  nothing  different 
again,  unless  it  would  be  to  feed  earlier. 
•Just  as  soon  as  you  decide  the  bees  will  store 
no  more  in  surplus  apartments  it  is  time  to 
feed.  A  little  too  much  is  just  right,  and  if 
you  should  give  a  colony  enough  to  take  it 
through  the  winter,  and  then  it  should  get 
five  pounds  additional  later  from  fall  liowers, 
there  would  be  no  trouble  in  packing  away 
that  extra  five  i)ouuds,  and  it  would  help  the 
next  spring.  I  suspect  a  colony  winters  bet- 
ter with  combs  well  filled,  having  less  air  to 
keep  warm,  and  I  suspect  it  will  breed  fjister 


in  the  spring  with  a  heavy  reserve  supply  in 
sight. 

Feeding  or  uniting,  which  ?  Well,  I'd  set- 
tle that  by  deciding  whether  I  have  any  more 
bees  than  I  want  to  keep  for  the  next  harvest, 
always  taking  into  account  the  likelihood  of 
loss  in  winter,  at  the  same  time  having  a 
bearing  toward  uniting  enough  so  that  all 
will  be  sure  to  be  strong.  Failure  or  no  fail- 
ure, I  want  every  colony  to  go  into  winter 
quarters  with  plenty  of  l)ees  and  plenty  of 
stores.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  too 
many  bees  in  a  hive,  but  I  don't  know  that 
you  can  get  in  too  many  stores. 

Two  mistakes  are  common — at  least  they 
have  been  too  common  with  me.  One  is  to 
attempt  to  winter  over  weak  colonies,  think- 
ing you  will  be  so  much  ahead  the  next  sea- 
son ;  and  the  other  is  to  think  of  a  colony, 
"Weill  guess  it  has  enough  stores  to  pull 
through."  Better  unite  two  weak  colonies 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  having  one  good  one 
the  next  spring,  than  to  attempt  to  winter 
both  with  a  pretty  sure  prospect  of  losing 
both.  Better  make  sure  that  a  colony  has 
so  much  stores  on  hand  that  a  surplus  will 
be  left  in  spring  that  is  not  needed,  rather 
than  run  the  least  risk  of  having  nothing  in 
the  hive  the  next  spring  but  empty  combs 
and  dead  bees. 

You  say,  friend  Hutchinson,  that  a  man 
can  buy  sugar  in  spring  with  better  "  heart." 
But  don't  you  think  the  bees  are  in  "  better 
heart"  in  the  spring  if  they  have  had  that 
sugar  in  sight  all  winter  ? 

Your  leader  is  good,  friend  H.,  but  when 
you  want  the  bees  to  empty  out  combs  will 
they  not  do  it  sooner  and  better  if  the  combs 
are  under  rather  than  over  their  hive  ?  You 
seem,  too,  to  take  it  for  granted  that  a  colony 
that  has  stored  nothing  in  supers  is  scarce  of 
winter  stox-es  and  vice  veraa.  Such  is  not 
always  the  case,  for  bees  do  nothing  invari- 
ably. 

But  I  have  used  too  many  words,  and  now 
I'll  commence  all  over  again.  "  ^V'hat  shall 
be  done  with  the  bees  after  a  failure  of  the 
honey  harvest?"  My  answer  is  comprised 
in  ten  words  :  Just  the  same  as  if  there  had 
been  no  failure, 

Mabengo,  III.,  Aug.  20,  1890. 


Setting  Aside   Certain  Colonies  to  Furnish 
Winter  Stores. 

ABTHUE   C.    MILLEB. 

ERIEND    HUTCHINSON,    I    want    to 
take  you  to  task  a  little  about  tlie  time 
of  publishing  the  various  topics.     In 

many  cases  you  are  a  month  or  two 
too  late  for  the  current  season's  use. 

Take  this  topic  of  preparing  "short  "  col- 
onies for  winter,  for  me  it  is  more  than'  two 
months  late,  as  my  preparations  for  winter 
(and  also  si>ring)  were  commenced  long  ago. 
The  beginning  of  my  apicultural  year 
might  well  be  placed  at  May  l.'ith,  as  it  is 
about  then  that  I  really  commence  the  prep- 
erations  for  the  next  season's  crop. 

At  that    time    colonies  are  divided    into 
three  classes. 

The  first  is  composed  of  those  to  be  worked 
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for  comb  honey.  The  second,  of  those  for 
extracted  honey. 

The  third,  of  those  for  rearing  queens  and 
supplying  winter  stores  for  the  whole  apiary. 

The  first  two  classes  are  then  pushed  for 
all  they  are  worth,  and  as  the  season  pro- 
gresses notes  for  future  reference  are  taken 
of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  work. 

It  is  with  the  third  class  we  are  now  most 
concerned.  It  embraces  the  weaker  and 
poorer  stocks.  That  part  of  those  worked 
for  stores  are  furnished  combs  as  fast  as 
they  can  use  them,  and  these,  as  soon  as 
filled,  are  "  storified  "  until  the  end  of  the 
season,  when  they  are  placed  where  needed. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are,  first, 
that  I  can  take  all  the  honey  from  the  stocks 
worked  for  that  purpose  without  regard  to 
winter  supplies,  and,  second,  I  can  place  the 
very  best  of  winter  stores  just  where  I  want 
them. 

When  I  have  a  poor  season  I  only  have  to 
feed  a  very  few  colonies,  which  greatly  les- 
sens the  labor. 

After  their  work  is  done  these  "  commis- 
sary "  stocks  are  usually  united  with  the 
"  regulars,"  as  I  term  the  first  two  classes. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  my  system.  By  it,  I 
have  my  forces  always  in  liand,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  the  season  may  I)ring,  I  am  always 
in  the  best  possible  condition  to  meet  it. 

Pkovidenoe,  R.  I.,  Sept.  4,  1890. 


Importance  of  Careful  Grading  and  Packing 
and  Early  Marketing. 

EABLE   CLICKENGEK. 

MFTER  reading  your  article  in  the  Re- 
view, and  being  requested  to  give  our 
idea  as  to  the  best  method  of  market- 
ing honey,  we  submit  the  following 
to  the  criticisms  of  the  readers  of  the  Review. 

We  would  first  state  that  we  are  bee  keep- 
ers ourselves,  having  been  in  tiie  business 
the  past  fifteen  years,  keeping  from  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  colonies  all  the  time. 

We  are  also  in  the  commission  business, 
handling,  last  year,  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  of  honey.  We  have,  in  the 
past  five  years,  been  headquarters  for  honey 
or  anything  in  the  bee  supply  line.  We  have 
handled  honey  for  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  different  bee  keepers. 
Some  among  them  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
returns,  while  the  greater  number  were  well 
pleased. 

The  retui-ns  might  have  been  good  in  every 
case  had  the  following  instructions  been 
closely  followed : 

1.  Grade  the  honey,  placing  nothing  but 
first  class  goods  together. 

2.  Pack  carefully  in  single  tier  cases. 
Those  weighing  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds  always  moving  off  first. 

3.  Always  ship  by  freight  as  it  comes 
through  in  better  shape  than  by  express. 

4.  Place  honey  on  the  market  early,  as,  in 
our  experience,  the  best  price  is  realized 
then.  After  Christmas  prices  drop  and  sales 
are  slow. 

We  would  again  caution  bee  keepers 
against  carelessness  in  grading  and  packing 
their  honey.    We  have    had    consignments 


arrive  fully  two-thirds  of  the  comb  broken 
down,  caused  mostly  by  poor  packing. 

When  nice  white  clover  arrives  on  the 
market  in  good  condition  it  generally  moves 
off  quickly  at  a  good  price.  At  present  we 
are  getting  eighteen  cents  for  nice  stock. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  better  price  is 
realized  by  bee  keepers  in  having  their 
honey  marketed  by  responsible  commission 
men  than  by  selling  outright  at  a  cash  .figure 
or  peddling  it  themselves  at  home.  We  say 
resjjonstble  commission  men  as  we  are  well 
aware  there  are  sharks  in  every  community 
who  quote  out  high  prices,  and  remit  what- 
ever they  please.  Alen  who  are  in  the  busi- 
ness to  stay  are  liouud  to  treat  shippers  fairly 
in  order  to  have  a  continuance  of  their  pat- 
ronage. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Aug.  11,  1890. 


What  to  do  When  There  has  Been  a  Failure 
of  the  Honey  Crop. 

J.    A.    GBEEN. 

f  SUPPOSE  this  topic  will  suit  most  bee 
keepers  this  year  better  than  the  disser- 
tations on  marketing  that  we  have  had, 
as  it  seems  that  the  early  honey  crop 
this  year  has  been  a  very  general  failure. 

It  is  very  discouraging  to  be  obliged  to 
pay  o\it  money  to  keep  alive  the  bees  which 
you  had  hoped  would  bring  you  in  a  good 
income,  yet  that  is  what  many  will  have  to 
do  this  year. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  have  bees  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  look  after  them, 
do  not  rest  too  easily  satisfied  that  the  honey 
crop  is  a  failure.  It  may  be  that  there  is 
honey  only  a  few  miles  away.  Do  you  live 
on  upland  or  prairie  country  ?  Perhaps  in 
the  river  bottoms  or  in  swamps  not  far  away 
your  bees  could  gather  abundant  stores. 
Any  locality  with  a  fiora  different  from  that 
of  your  neighborhood,  even  though  it  be  but 
three  or  four  miles  away,  may  furnish  honey, 
though  at  home  your  bees  are  starving.  I 
believe  though  that  most  of  the  plants  which 
yield  much  honey  in  autumn  are  those  which 
grow  best  in  low  and  moist  situations. 

After  a  failure  of  the  honey  crop  the  bees 
are  apt  to  be  few  in  numbers  as  well  as  light 
in  stores.  To  winter  well  they  should  be 
united,  and  this  should  be  done  early.  All 
feeding,  if  any  is  required,  should  also  be 
done  early,  in  order  that  the  bees  may  ar- 
range their  stores  to  their  satisfaction. 
While  it  may  save  some  trouble  to  feed  the 
bees  the  honey  in  the  extra  frames,  you  will 
probably  find  it  much  more  profitable  after 
you  have  got  the  combs  free  of  bees,  to  ex- 
tract the  honey,  sell  it  and  buy  sugar  with 
the  proceeds.  Remember  that  sugar  is  not 
only  cheaper  but  better  than  most  honey. 
You  should  save  a  number  of  combs  contain- 
ing honey,  if  you  can,  to  feed  in  the  spring, 
as  at  that  season  a  comb  of  honey  is  better 
than  any  feeder. 

If  you  cannot  get  honey  enough  to  winter 
the  bees  by  uniting,  and  positively  cannot 
buy  sugar  enough  to  last  them  until  spring 
comes,  then  by  all  means  kill  a  part  of  the 
bees. 
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Many  people  waste  a  great  deal  of  senti- 
ment and  rhetoric  over  the  "  barbarism  "  of 
killing  bees.  They  forget  that  it  is  much 
less  cruel  than  to  allow  them  to  starve. 

Moreover,  as  all  animals  are  placed  on 
this  earth  for  the  good  of  man,  and  as  we 
kill  other  animals,  not  simply  for  our  neces- 
sities, but  for  our  comfort  or  convenience, 
we  should  apply  just  the  same  standard  to 
the  question  of  killing  bees. 

In  many  localities  bees  are  practically 
valueless  in  the  fall,  as  bees  can  be  bought 
in  the  spring  for  less  than  the  value  of  the 
honey  consumed  in  wintering,  with  the  at- 
tendant risk. 

However,  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  depend 
on  anything  of  the  kind,  so,  if  you  are  a  bee 
keeper,  winter  all  the  bees  you  possibly  can. 
The  next  season's  work  may  pay  you  well 
for  it. 

There  is  one  very  important  use  to  which 
bees  may  be  put  after  a  failure  of  the  crop, 
which  you  have  failed  to  mention.  That  is 
the  rearing  of  queens. 

There  is  no  better  time  to  raise  queens 
than  during  August  and  September,  and  if 
you  cannot  raise  queens  for  sale  you  can  at 
least  raise  enough  to  re-queen  your  apiary 
with  young  queens  raised  from  the  best 
stock.  Then  with  strong  colonies  presided 
over  by  vigorous  young  queens,  let  us  hope 
your  dish  is  right  side  up  for  next  season's 
honey. 


Dayton,  111. 


Sept.  5,  1890. 


Wintering  Bees,  Using  Both  Cellar  and  Chaff 
and  Raising  the  Frames  from  the  Bot- 
tom.— Avoiding  Trouble  from  Mice. 

MBS.    L.    O.    AXTELL. 

UR  plan  of  cellar  wintering,  the  past 
four  years,  has  been  very  successful, 
since  we  raised  the  frames  from  the 
bottom  board  from  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches.  I  don't  think  we  have 
lost  a  colony  of  l)ees  when  there  has  been 
enough  to  cover  a  brood  frame. 

A  few  have  been  found  queeuless  in  the 
spring,  but  I  do  not  think  that  was  on  ac- 
count of  wintering  poorly,  probably  they 
were  queenless  in  the  fall. 

The  weak  colonies  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
unite,  but  leave  to  care  for  their  queens,  we 
tack  pieces  of  some  bright  cloth  to  their 
hives,  and  set  them  in  the  center  of  the  cellar, 
and  leave  them  in  longer  in  the  spring.  A 
piece  of  new  cotton  factory  of  two  thick- 
nesses is  layed  over  the  brood  frames. 
Underneath  the  cloth  covering  is  a  Hill's 
device  or  sticks  layed  across  to  form  winter 
passages.  We  use  the  cotton  cloth  until  it 
has  too  much  propolis  on  it.  Cover  all  with 
dry  chaff  that  is  preserved  from  year  to  year 
in  the  barn.  Fresh  chaff  of  any  kind  is  apt 
to  have  grain  in  it,  and  draws  the  mice  so 
badly  that  we  prefer  all  old  chaff.  The  mice 
may  get  into  the  hive  in  different  ways 
while  on  the  summer  stands.  Sometimes 
we  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  how  they 
could  get  into  the  hive  when  the  entrance 


was  contracted  ;  finally  concluded  that  they 
were  put  in  with  the  chaff  packing  ;  were  in 
the  chaff  after  the  grain  and  gnawed  holes  to 
get  out  and  so  let  others  in. 

They  increase  very  rapidly  while  in  the 
cellar,  and  gnaw  holes  through  cellar  walls 
to  get  out,  and  this  lets  others  in,  and  we 
have  never  succeeded  in  finding  any  poison 
that  they  would  take,  although  we  have  tried 
many  kinds,  and  they  won't  pay  attention  to 
traps  either.  Probably  it  was  because  of  the 
grain  in  the  hives,  they  had  enough  to  eat 
without  eating  suspicious  food,  so  that  we 
had  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
would  discard  chaff,  but  as  the  bees  seemed 
to  winter  so  well,  even  if  the  mice  did  work 
in  the  chaff  somewhat,  we  have  continued  its 
use,  and  by  using  old  chafif  most  of  the 
trouble  is  avoided. 

By  tilting  the  hives  forward  the  bees  can 
more  easily  throw  out  their  dead,  though  I 
think  it  not  nearly  so  necessary  in  the  cellar 
as  in  wintering  out  of  doors,  as  in  the  cellar 
we  give  a  large  entrance  by  lifting  up  the 
whole  front  of  the  hive.  We  use  the  closed 
end  Quinby  fi-ames,  the  ends  resting  upon 
the  bottom  boards.  As  the  lower  bar  is 
nailed  a  bee  space  from  the  bottom  board  of 
the  hive,  we,  to  raise  up  the  frames  two 
inches,  simply  take  down  the  back  and  front 
boards  of  our  hive,  then  lift  up  the  front 
part  of  the  frames  and  set  under  a  block 
with  a  cleat  nailed  under  each  end,  making 
something  like  a  small  bench  two  inches 
high.  Then  lift  up  the  back  end  of  the 
frames  and  set  a  block  under.  As  the  frames 
all  stick  together  at  that  time  of  the  year,  a 
man  can  lift  them  all  up  at  one  time  without 
breaking  them  apart.  In  the  spring,  when 
we  set  the  colonies  out,  we  take  down  the 
front  board  and  blow  in  a  little  smoke,  and 
pry  out  the  front  block,  and  replace  the 
front  board,  then  take  down  the  back,  and 
pry  out  the  block,  and  the  combs  will  slip 
down  to  their  place  without  disturbing  the 
bees  badly  ;  if  done  quickly  they  are  hardly 
aroused.  We  then  lay  a  heavy  quilt  on  top 
of  the  straw,  and  leave  it  there  until  we  take 
out  the  chaff  to  hunt  out  the  queens  to  clip 
their  wings.  Then  we  leave  the  chaff  out 
and  replace  the  heavy  quilts  and  leave  them 
on  until  we  put  on  the  surplus  receptacles. 
We  never  burn  up  a  propolised  quilt  or  cloth, 
but  tack  several  together,  making  a  thick, 
warm  one,  that  will  hang  down  to  the  side  of 
the  brood  frames. 


RoSEVILLE,  111., 


Jan.  28, 1890. 


Who  has  the  Yellowest  Bees  'i 

L.    L.    HEARN. 

IDITOR  of  the  Review.— Will  you 
please  allow  me  space  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Henry  Alley  in  the  American  Apicul- 
tnrisf  for  Sept.  1st.  ( )n  page  138  he 
says  "  We  can  show  handsomer  yellow  Carni- 
olan  worker  bees  than  any  of  those  western 
fellows  can  of  the  five  banded  Italians," 
"  and  what  is  more,  the  color  of  our  Carnio- 
lan  bees  is  not  produced  by  in-breeding  as 
is  the  case  with  the  five  banded  Italians." 
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I  think  it  is  but  fair  that  our  side  of  the 
case  should  be  heard.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  stuff  in  the  bee  journals  in  the 
last  twelve  months  by  parties  who  are  pre- 
tending to  be  opposed  to  the  four  and  five 
banded  golden  Italian  bees.  Even  some  of 
oxir  prominent  editors  said  such  bees  did 
not  exist,  but  after  we  sent  a  sample  of  the 
four  and  five  banded  workers  to  them,  they 
gave  it  up  like  men,  so  we  are  certain  that 
some  of  our  bee  friends  "  talk  too  fast." 

We  can't  imagine  how  Mr.  Alley  could 
know  how  handsome  bees  we  have,  or  that 
we  practice  in-breeding.  I  know  that  in- 
breeding is  not  practiced  with  me  more 
than  is  necessary  to  keei>  in  view  four  dis- 
tinct characteristics,  viz  :  Honey  gathering, 
prolificness,  gentleness,  and  color.  How  I 
have  succeeded  in  these  respects,  hundreds 
of  testimonials  are  on  file  to  show. 

Now  I  will  make  friend  Alley  a  few  propo- 
sitions to  settle  these  matters  forever  : 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  1891,  I  will  send 
to  Prof.  Cook,  or  A.  I.  Root,  one  of  my 
queens  producing  four  and  five  banded 
workers.  He  to  send  to  same  party  one  of 
his  yellow  Carniolans,  and  these  queens  are 
to  be  introduced  to  one  pound  of  bees  with- 
out brood,  and  at  the  end-  of  three  mouths 
if  the  queen  I  send  fails  to  show  the  hand- 
somest bees,  (to  be  decided  by  the  party 
having  them  in  possession),  then  I  will  pay 
Mr.  Alley  $100.00  for  his  queen  and  all  ex- 
penses of  the  test.  And  if  my  queen  should 
produce  the  handsomest  bees,  he  is  to  pay 
me  ijtlOO.OO  for  my  queen  and  all  expenses  of 
the  test.  And  if  his  queen's  progeny,  with 
the  pound  of  bees  to  which  she  was  intro- 
duced, gather  more  honey  in  the  three 
months'  trial  than  mine,  I  will  pay  him  an 
additional  SKW.OO  for  her.  And  if  they 
should  fail  to  do  so,  then  he  is  to  pay  me  an 
additional  $100.00  for  my  queen.  Now,  Mr. 
Alley,  these  propositions,  I  think,  are  fair, 
and  you  should  either  "put  up"  or  "shut 
up." 

If  you  have  the  queen  trade  that  you  say 
you  have,  you  should  give  it  your  attention 
rather  than  interfere  with  the  business  of 
others  who  are  perhaps  engaged  in  a  busi- 
ness that  is  both  honorable  and  legitimate. 

Fkenchville,  W.  Va.,  Sep.  24,  1890. 

At  the  Exposition  we  showed  the  Hearn 
strain  of  Italians,  and  secured  first  premium 
on  them.  At  the  Mich.  State  Fair,  these 
bees,  together  with  those  shown  by  Mr. 
Timpe,  were  left  out  in  the  cold  entirely, 
the  judge  claiming  that  they  had  too  ))iany 
yellow  bands.  He  said  that  one  characteris- 
tic of  the  Italian  bee  is  three  yellow  bands — 
to  have  more  than  this  would  bar  them  out 
just  as  soon  as  to  have  less.  We  shall  ex- 
press no  opinion  here,  l)ut  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  others,  particularly  from  Prof. 
Cook.  Can  an  Italian  bee  have  more  than 
three  yellow  bands  ?  If  so,  ought  it  to 
count  against  it  when  competiting  at  fairs  ? 
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gleanings  has  a  "new  dbess." 
At  last  we  have  found  space  to  mention 
the  fact  that  the  appearance  of  Gleanings 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  a  "  new  dress  " 
of  minion  type,  the  same  sized  type  as  that 
used  on  the  Review.  W'ith  a  new  press, 
new  type,  good  paper  and  ink,  and  exper- 
ienced workmen,  isn't  Gleanings  just  about 
perfection,  typographically  ?  Only  a  printer, 
and  one  with  an  eye  for  beauty,  can  compre- 
hend the  pleasurable  feelings  we  experience 
in  turning  its  bright,  clean  and  beautifully 
printed  pages. 


NEW   MANUFAOTUKING   FIRM, 

L.  J.  Tripp,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  the 
young  man  who  had  a  four-line  advertise- 
ment in  three  or  four  numbers  of  the  Re- 
view, last  summer,  came  along  one  day,  at 
the  Exposition,  and  introduced — no,  was  in- 
troduced l)y  W.  D.  Soper,  of  Jackson.  In 
the  chat  that  followed  our  young  friend  said 
that  when  he  put  his  modest  advertisement 
in  the  Review,  he  had  no  expectation  of 
securing  much  trade — thought  he  might  get 
a  few  orders  from  neighbors — but  orders 
soon  began  to  come  and  kept  coming  ;  and 
when  the  receipts  of  one  day  reached  $100.00, 
and  over,  he  opened  his  eyes  in  genuine  sur- 
prise. It  was  simply  impossible  to  fill  them 
all,  and  much  money  was  returned.  Friend 
Soper  then  went  on  to  tell  how  many  hun- 
dred dollars  worth  of  foundation  he  had 
sold,  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sec- 
tions, etc.,  and  the  wind  up  of  the  conversa- 
tion was  that  these  two  enterprising  young 
men  have  joined  their  fortunes,  and  are  now 
busy  putting  machinery  into  a  factory  at 
Jackson,  preparatory  to  making  things  hum 
another  year. 
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TEHY   PINE   SHIPPING  CASES. 

At  the  Detroit  Exposition,  Mr.  Jiio.  G. 
Kundinger  showed  a  dovetailed  hive,  ship- 
ping cases,  etc.  The  shipping  case  was  of 
as  fine  white  basswood  as  we  have  ever  seen. 
We  supposed,  of  course,  it  was  selected  for 
the  occasion,  but  he  informed  us  that  it  was 
only  a  fair  sample.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
bespeak  a  good  sale — if  anybody  has  any 
honey  to  market. 


CONVENTION   NOTICES. 

The  Mich.  Centkal  bee  keepers  will  hold 
their  semi-annual  meeting  October  15th  in 
the  Pioneer  room  of  the  Capitol  at  Lansing. 

The  Mich.  State  Bee  Keepers  will  hold 
their  annual  meeting  Jan.  1st,  1891,  in  De- 
troit. Place  of  meeting,  in  the  city,  yet  to 
be  decided. 

The  International  American  Bee  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  October 
29,  30,  81.  For  further  particulars  address 
the  secretary,  C.  P.  Dadant,  Hamilton,  111. 


THE   BABNES    improved    SAW. 

A  few  years  ago  a  friend  of  ours  bought  a 
Barnes  foot  power  saw.  Last  summer  we 
bought  one  of  their  latest  improved  ma- 
chines. What  a  contrast !  In  the  old  ma- 
chine the  driving  belt  was  simply  a  round 
cord  like  a  sewing  machine  belt ;  the  balance 
wheel  was  not  heavier  than  the  balance 
wheel  of  some  sewing  machines  ;  the  saw 
arbor  was  very  light ;  a  leather  strap  from 
the  treadle  wound  up  and  then  unwound 
from  the  main  shaft ;  the  treadle  was  simply 
a  pedal  that  was  brought  up,  after  being 
pi-essed  down,  by  a  ivooden  spring  at  the 
back  of  the  machine  ;  the  whole  machine 
seemed  light — too  much  like  a  toy— and  we 
decidedly  preferred  our  more  cumbrous,  but 
more  effective,  home-made  machine.  The 
new  machine  is  very  solidly  built,  so  heavy 
that  it  makes  two  men  "grunt"  to  lift  it: 
the  treadle  bar  goes  clear  across  the  front 
of  the  machine,  and  three  arms  extend  back 
from  it  to  a  large,  square,  iron  shaft  at  the 
back ;  the  treadle  is  brought  up  by  a  coiled 
iron  spring  the  tension  of  which  can  be 
regulated  ;  a  jointed  chain  from  the  treadle 
extends  over  a  toothed  wheel  upon  the  main 
shaft  and  transfers  the  motion  from  the 
treadle  to  the  shaft ;  the  balance  wheel  is  of 
good  size  and  heavy  ;  the  belt  is  two  inches 
wide  and  all  slipping  is  prevented  by  small 
spurs  upott  the  saw .  pulley  entering  holes 


punched  in  the  center  of  the  belt.  This 
allows  the  use  of  a  very  small  pulley.  The 
table  is  raised  by  two  cams  attached  to  a 
rod,  and  can  be  instantly  fastened  at  any 
point.  There  is  also  a  crank  by  means  of 
which  a  second  person  may  help  when  the 
sawing  is  heavy. 

The  manufacturers  pay  us  nothing  for 
writing  all  this,  in  fact,  don't  know  we  are 
writing  it.  We  do  it  because  we  honestly 
believe  that  the  machine  deserves  all  the 
praise  here  given  it,  and  more,  too. 


FIXED   FRAMES    EASILY    HANDLED. — DIFFERENT 
EXPERIENCES. 

Ernest  Root  has  been  making  a  trip,  on 
his  bicycle,  among  the  veteran  bee  keepers 
of  New  York.  'Twas  a  good  scheme,  and  he 
writes  well  concerning  it.  Among  other 
things, he  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  how 
extensively  frames  with  fixed  distances  were 
used,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  were 
handled — actually  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
the  hanging  style.  We  presume  that  our 
friend  Root  has  had  frames  of  the  Quinby 
style  in  his  yard,  and  has  tried  handling 
them — so  he  has  of  the  Heddon  style — but  of 
what  value  is  such  experience  compared  with 
that  of  the  man  who  handles  thousands  of 
them  every  season  ?  After  seeing  an  exper- 
ienced man  handling  Quinby  frames  with 
such  ease,  Ernest  came  home  full  of  enthu- 
siasm for  frames  with  fixed  distances.  In 
migratory  bee  keeping  they  are  indispensi- 
ble  ;  we  need  them  in  the  out  apiary  busi- 
ness ;  they  are  largely  instrumental  in  pre- 
venting the  building  of  brace  combs,  anc^-;— 
why  not  use  them  ? 

Now  will  Bro.  Root  bear  with  us  if  we  i 
to  a  matter  that,  perhaps,  has  only  a  rem\ 
bearing  upon  the  sul)ject  in  hand.  Years 
ago,  we,  together  with  Mr.  Heddon,  tried  to 
show  him  the  value  of  the  eight-frame  hive, 
the  square  joint,  the  honey  board,  the  flat 
cover,  etc.  We  had  tried  these  things  and 
knew  their  value.  Mr.  Root  had  not,  yet  he 
was  "chuck  full"  of  arguments  against 
them.  Since  then  he  has  adopted  these 
features  and  found  them  good.  In  the 
spring  of  1888,  we  tried,  in  the  Review,  to 
show  him  that  the  Heddon  frames  could  be 
handled  as  easily  and  rapidly  as  the  swinging 
style,  and  with  less  danger  of  killing  bees. 
But  he  had  a  Heddon  hive  or  two,  and  we 
couldn't  convince  him.  Now  Bro.  Root,  as 
Ernest  has  visited  the  users  of  the  Quinby 
frame,  and  been  convinced  of  the  ease  with 
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which  it  can  be  handled,  why  don't  you  visit 
Mr.  Heddon,  the  same  as  Father  Lanystroth 
did,  and  allow  yourself  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  what  may  be  done  with  the  Heddon 
hive  and  frame,  by  one  who  knows  how  to 
use  them  ?  At  some  Michigan  convention, 
we  think  it  was  Saginaw,  Prof.  Cook  spoke 
of  Mr.  Heddon  as  being  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  living  bee  keepers,  yet  you  have 
never  visited  him.  It  seems  to  us  that,  as 
editor  of  Gleanings  you  ought  to  allow  your- 
self to  see  Mr.  Heddon's  apiary,  hives  and 
management  and  their  capabilities  when 
under  their  master's  hand. 


PAYING   FOB   OOKKESPONDENCE. 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  we  remarked, 
editorially,  that  the  bane  of  apicultural  jour- 
nalism was  the  cutting  of  subscription  prices, 
and  its  attendant  competition  of  cheapness. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  truthfulness  of  this 
remark  we  quote  the  following  from  the 
American  Ajiicnlturifit : 

"  Friends,  I  want  to  say  here  that  wo  can- 
not afford  to  pay  for  articles  sent  us  except 
in  rare  cases.  We  do  not  object  to  sending 
a  queen  or  a  drone-trap  to  those  who  call  for 
them.  I  cannot  pay  ^o.OO  and  !|10.00  for 
articles.  Then,  again,  I  notice  that  these 
paid-for  articles  are  -not  so  interesting  as 
those  we  get  for  nothing.  When  a  fellow  is 
getting  $.5.00  for  an  article  he  is  working  for 
the  .f5.00  and  not  for  the  interest  of  those 
who  will  read  his  sometimes,  yes,  most  always 
long-winded  sermons.  Now  if  bee  keepers 
will  give  their  experience  in  their  own  apiar- 
ies, or  that  of  some  neighbor  who  can't  or 
will  not  write,  we  shall  have  all  the  interest- 
ing matter  we  can  use.  Don't  say  you  can't 
write.  Just  your  style  of  writing  is  what 
wi'"  interest  all.  Don't  put  on  "  airs"  when 
^  vrite.  Write  your  articles  just  as  you 
•I  J  relate  it  if  you  were  talking  to  some 
|,   jon." 

liTO.  Jones,  of  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal, 
copies  the  above,  accompanying  it  by  the 
following  : — 

"  Henry  Alley  does  say  some  sensil>le 
things,  and  among  others,  he  voices  our  sen- 
timents in  regard  to  the  above.  When  we 
say  '  our  sentiments  '  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  meaning  that  all  those  who 
write,  do  so  for  the  mere  love  of  gain,  but 
there  is  often  a  certain  tell-tale  style  about 
them  that  is  easily  recognizable." 

We  have  paid  for  nearly  every  article  that 
has  appeared  in  the  Review.  Not  exorbitant 
prices,  but  from  $1.00  to  $.5.00  per  article, 
according  as  they  contained  valuable  infor- 
mation. We  don't  approve  of  paying  by 
the  column.  We  would  pay  as  much,  yes 
more,  for  an  idea  expressed  in  a  single 
.paragraph,  than  for  a  strung-out  column  in 


which  the  same  idea  was  buried.  Bro.  Alley 
says  that  paid-for  articles  are  less  interest- 
ing than  those  secured  for  nothing.  We 
presume  he  means  that  the  voluntary  cor- 
respondence that  comes  in  is  often  the  most 
interesting.  True,  but  would  paying  for  it 
make  it  less  so  ?  Rather  than  depend  on  the 
bounty  of  bee  keepers  for  our  correspondence 
we  would  raise  our  subscription  price.  We 
doubt  if  there  is  a  bee  keeper  who  would  not 
willingly  pay  twenty-five  cents  extra  a  year 
for  a  good  journal,  in  order  that  its  contribu- 
tors might  be  paid.  Why,  the  idea  !  of  ex- 
pecting a  busy  man  to  leave  his  work  and 
write  out  the  results  of  his  experience  with- 
out so  much  as  paying  him  for  his  time. 
To  us  it  looks  too  much  like  hegying.  Can't 
you  give  us  an  article  on  this  or  that  ? 
When  it  comes  to  this  we  are  done  with  bee 
journalism.  The  value  of  a  bee  journal  de- 
pends almost  wholly  upon  the  information 
it  gives  its  readers,  and  the  editor  of  a  jour- 
nal depending  upon  the  few  stray  scraps  of 
information  that  are  sent  in  voluntarily, 
knows  full  well,  or  ought  to  know,  that  his 
journal  stands  a  pretty  poor  show  in  the  race 
with  the  journal  whose  editor  has  at  his  com- 
mand the  pens  of  the  most  experienced 
apiarists  and  the  best  of  writers. 


OUT   APIARIES. 

When  a  man  starts  an  out-apiary  it  is  be- 
cause he  thinks  his  home-yard  overstocked  ; 
that  he  will  get  enough  more  honey  by  the 
division  to  pay  for  the  extra  labor  incurred. 
Overstocking  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  of 
any  questions  connected  with  bee  culture. 
We  know  that  a  locality  can  be  overstocked  : 
but  localities,  seasons,  and  bee  pasture  are 
so  variable  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  set  rules  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
colonies  needed  to  overstock  a  locality.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  yield  per 
colony,  yes,  and  in  the  aggregate,  may  be 
diminished  to  considerable  extent  by  over- 
stocking ere  the  establishment  of  an  out 
apiary  would  be  a  profitable  move.  We 
have  had  no  experience  with  out-apiaries, 
but  we  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  inex- 
perienced have  erroneous  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  difficulties  and  expense  attending  the 
establishing  and  management  of  an  out 
apiary.  Land  must  be  bought  or  hired : 
suitable  buildings  secured  or  Ituilt ;  and  an 
additional  set  of  tools  will  be  needed  as  well 
as  a  conveyance  of  some  kind  for  carrying 
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things  backwards  aud  forwards.  Then  there 
is  the  preparation  of  a  cellar  for  wintering 
the  bees,  or  else  they  must  be  carted  home 
in  the  fall  and  back  in  the  spring,  or  pro- 
tected upon  their  summer  stands.  But  when 
a  man  begins  to  number  his  colonies  by  the 
hundreds,  he  knows  that  so/H<'?/t/«jy  must  be 
done.  Even  if  out  apiaries  are  not  so  profit- 
able as  home  apiaries  they  are  not  usually 
run  at  a  loss,  while  the  removal  of  the  sur- 
plus bees  from  the  home  yard,  allows  that  to 
make  good  returns. 

When  it  is  finally  decided  to  start  an  out 
apiary,  how  far  away  shall  it  be  located  ? 
We  have  been  told  repeatedly  that,  ordin- 
arily, three  miles  mark  the  limit  of  a  bee's 
foraging  grounds,  hence,  if  apiaries  were 
placed  six  miles  apart,  there  would  be  no 
encroachment.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
the  pasture  ground  of  each  apiary  is  circular 
in  form,  and  that  they  might  be  moved  to- 
wards each  other  to  considerable  extent 
without  one  encroaching  upon  the  other 
very  much.  Lay  two  silver  dollars  side  by 
side.  Lift  the  edge  of  one  and  slide  it  over 
the  other.  Notice  how  far  it  may  be  pushed 
over  without  covering  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  under  dollar.  Just  so  in  establishing 
out  apiaries ;  they  may  b.e  nearer  together 
than  one  would  imagine.  We  believe  that 
four  miles  is  plenty  far  enough  apart.  We 
cannot  always  secure  the  exact  spot  desired 
for  an  apiary,  hence  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  shorten  the  distance  to  three  miles,  and, 
unless  the  apiaries  were  large,  we  think  (he 
loss  by  so  doing  would  not  be  material. 

Having  decided  upon  a  site  for  an  out 
apiary,  the  next  consideration  is  its  manage- 
ment, and,  to  us,  this  seems  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  all.  Shall  comb  or  extracted 
honey  be  produced,  and  shall  the  bees  be 
managed  upon  the  visiting  plan  or  shall  a 
man  be  kept  there  all  of  the  time  during 
swarming  ?  If  extracted  honey  is  produced 
it  seems  that  the  visiting-at-intervals  plan 
might  be  the  most  desirable  ;  but  if  comb 
honey  is  raised  we  fail  to  see  how  constant 
attendance  can  be  avoided  in  swarming 
time,  unless  queens  are  removed  a  la  El- 
wood. 

Of  course  there  are  many  points  that  we 
have  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
starting  and  management  of  out  apiaries, 
and  those  who  have  "  been  through  the 
mill"  will  please  point  them  out,  together 
~ith  any  errors  that  we  have  made,  and  we 


will  devote  the  October  Review  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject. 


AT   THE  FAIES, 

August  24  we  loaded  our  apiarian  exhibit 
into  a  car.  A  little  before  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  we  climbed  into  the  car  and 
went  to  bed.  Soon  after  nine  the  through 
freight  "  picked  us  up,"  and  with  the  rocky 't 
bump,  jouncy  motion  of  a  freight  car,  we 
were  off  to  the  Exposition.  From  a  dearly 
bought  experience,  we  had  learned  that  the 
only  way  to  have  an  exhibition  go  through 
safely,  was  to  accompany  it  and  "  boss  "  the 
handling.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  car  stood  still  some  time.  Pushing  open 
the  door  we  saw  the  tower  of  an  interlocking 
switch  system,  and  knew  that  Wayne  Junc- 
tion had  been  reached.  Here  we  waited  for 
hours.  Passenger  trains  passed  on  the  Mich. 
Central,  but  not  a  freight.  Visions  of  being 
"  tied  up  "  in  a  "strike"  dawned  unpleas- 
antly before  us.  Somewhere  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  a  freight  appeared,  our 
car  was  added  to  its  length,  and  by  noon  we 
were  on  the  ground  shaking  hands  with  the 
"boys."  There  was  the  same  old  "gang." 
Hunt  and  his  men,  Hershiser,  and  Cutting. 
Cutting  brought  a  small  portable  house  to 
use  instead  of  a  tent.  We  sat  around  and 
gossiped  until  it  began  to  rain,  then  went  to 
work  and  put  up  the  house  in  the  rain.  At 
the  Exposition  is  a  poor  place  to  rest.  All 
day  long  immense  crowds  surge  over  the 
grounds  and  through  the  buildings.  At 
night  the  electric  lights  are  turned  on  and 
everything  made  as  light  as  day,  and  the 
crowds  continue  to  surge  until  about  eleven 
o'clock.  Then  another  crowd  comes  in  ;  a 
small  army  of  women  with  brooms  and 
scrubbing  utensils,  and  the  acres  and  acres 
of  floors  are  swept  and  scrubbed.  The 
morning's  sunshine  sometimes  finds  these 
women  with  their  task  unfinished,  but  by 
eight  o'clock,  when  the  first  visitors  come  in, 
they  find  every  inch  of  floor  and  stairway  as 
clean  as  a  kitchen  floor. 

One  morning,  as,  in  overalls  and  blouse 
we  were  putting  the  finishing  touches  upon 
our  show  of  honey,  we  heard  that  rich,  mel- 
low, never-to-be-forgotten  voice  of  Thos.  G. 
Newman,  saying,  "Hello!  W.  Z."  We 
found  Bro.  Newman  looking  much  better 
than  when  we  last  saw  him.  There  was  the 
old-time  color  in  his  face  and  the  sparkle  in 
his  eye.  Next  came  the  dear,  kindly  face  of 
S.  T.  Pettit,  then  the  cheerful  one  of  his 
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son-iu-law,  R.  F.  Holterman.  Then  follow- 
ed H.  E.  Gordon  and  J  no.  G.  Kundinger. 
Then  came  Mrs.  Hunt's  pleasant  face.  Her 
little  boj',  Elmer,  was  there,  and  he  had  not 
forgotten  that  he  beat  us  playing  croquet 
the  last  time  we  were  at  his  house.  At  last 
came  old  Dr.  Mason,  with  his  fun  and  his 
family.  You  people  who  don't  go  to  fairs 
have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  good  times  we 
old  fair-going  bee  keepers  have  when  at  the 
fairs.  At  last  a  pleased  and  smiling  woman's 
face  stopped  in  front  of  our  exhibit  and  a 
well  known  voice  in  an  animated  tone,  said, 
"Hello!"  'Twas  Mrs.  H.  We  went  down 
to  the  "  Shanty  "  and  introduced  her  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cutting,  had  some  dinner,  and 
talked,  and  visited,  and  had  a  good  time. 
Mrs.  H.  was  too  tired  to  go  about  much  that 
day,  but  the  next  two  days  were  passed  after 
the  manner  of  children  out  of  school  and 
bound  to  see  all  there  is  to  be  seen.  It  was 
the  first  time  we  had  been  away  frqm  home 
together,  since  the  children  were  born,  with- 
out taking  them  with  us.'  At  last  they  are 
large  enough  to  leave  with  "Grandma." 
As  Mrs.  H.  remarked,  "  It  seemed  almost  as 
though  she  was  a  girl  out  with  her  beau. 
Especially  so,"  she  added,  "  when  you  treat- 
ed me  to  ice  cream  one  evening."  Honestly, 
friends,  it  does  one  good  to  go  away  from 
home  and  see  things  and  have  a  good  time. 
What  did  we  see  ?  Well,  that  is  a  foolish 
question,  for,  as  wife  said,  "It  would  be  a 
year  before  she  should  finish  telling  the  girls 
all  she  had  seen  at  the  Exposition." 

At  last  the  time  came  when  we  saw  her 
safely  aljoard  the  limited  express,  bound  for 
Flint,  and  we  wished,  oh,  so  sincerely  that 
we  were  going  with  her  ;  but  no,  there  were 
yet  several  days  of  hard  work  to  be  per- 
formed before  we  could  reach  that  haven  of 
rest. 

Returning  to  the  grounds  we  were  not  a 
little  surprised  to  see  our  l)rother,  Elmer,  of 
Rogersville,  occupying  our  booth  and  selling 
honey  jumbles  just  as  though  he  belonged 
there.  We  will  explain  that  nearly  every 
exhibitor  in  the  apiarian  department  sold 
honey  jumbles,  "five  in  a  sack  and  five 
cents  a  sack."  At  least  1,500  pounds  of 
jumbles  were  sold  at  Detroit.  It  was  nearly 
night,  and  Elmer  had  arrived  about  noon, 
but  had  missed  us  in  the  crowd.  He  stayed 
all  night,  and  went  home  the  next  day  feel- 
ing that  his  trip  to  the  Exposition  was  time 
and  money  well  spent. 

At  last  the  show  was  over.    Then  came  the 


hurly  burly  of  getting  away.  How  some 
men  did  swear  and  sweat,  and  fume  and 
fret,  and  act  as  though  their  very  lives  de- 
pended upon  getting  away  before  somebody 
else  did.  The  men  that  so  behave  are  mostly 
new  exhibitors.  The  old  ones  have  seen  the 
folly  of  it.  Cutting  and  your  humble  ser- 
vant went  to  bed  and  to  sleep.  The  next 
day  we  packed  up,  and,  at  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  our  goods,  together  with 
those  of  ().  L.  Hershiser,  were  loaded  in  a 
car  for  the  State  Fair  at  Lansing.  Hershiser 
stayed  over  to  follow  the  next  day  on  a  pas- 
senger train.  Cutting  and  "ye  editor" 
went  with  the  exhibits.  Just  at  dusk  we 
rolled  off  the  grounds,  and,  upon  the  same 
train  were  men  who  had  spent  the  entire 
previous  night  abusing  railway  officials. 

In  the  night  Cutting  was  sick.  We  lighted 
an  oil  stove,  heated  some  water  and  gave  it 
to  him  as  hot  as  he  could  drink  it.  Relief 
soon  came.  "Oh!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  can 
feel  that  hot  water  starting  up  the  circula- 
tion clear  to  my  very  toes."  Three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  our  car  stood  upon  the 
side  track  at  Jackson,  and  continued  to 
stand  there  until  ten  in  the  forenoon  when  a 
train  consisting  wholly  of  State  Fair  goers 
was  made  up  and  started  for  Lansing,  at 
which  place  we  arrived  about  two  p.  m.  It 
rained  part  of  the  time,  and  the  shades  of 
night  were  falling  ere  the  last  load  of  sweet- 
ness was  safe  in  the  Bee  and  Honey  Hall  on 
the  fair  grounds.  These  grounds  are  slight- 
ly rolling,  covered  with  grass  and  numerous 
beautiful  trees.  To  the  two  tired,  sleepy, 
wet,  hungry,  begrimed  bee  men,  how  sooth- 
ing and  restful  appeared  these  grounds.  It 
seemed  almost  as  though  we  had  "  got  home 
again."  At  a  restaurant  we  secured  a  pail 
of  hot  water.  We  went  inside  the  Honey 
Hall,  fastened  the  doors,  removed  our  cloth- 
ing and  took  a  scrub.  Oh,  didiVt  it  feel 
good.  Never  before  did  we  so  enjoy  a  bath. 
We  got  our  supper  at  the  restaurant.  Then 
we  made  our  bed,  put  on  clean  sheets,  and 
went  to  bed.  All  was  quiet,  and  we  slept  as 
we  never  slept  before. 

The  fair  passed  off  just  about  as  all  fairs 
do.  We  put  up  the  exhibits  ;  the  premiums 
were  awarded  ;  we  took  down  the  pyramids  ; 
packed  them  up  ;  came  home  ;  and  the  story 
is  told. 

Going  to  the  fairs  is  the  one  recreation 
we  have  each  year,  but  it  is  awfully,  awfully 
hard  work,  and  we  fear  that  we  shall  yet  be 
compelled  to  give  it  up.    There  is  the  drink- 
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ing  of  water  from  many  sources,  eating  vic- 
tuals that  are  ditto,  irregularity  in  eating 
and  sleeping,  and,  above  all,  the  strain  upon 
the  nerves  from  the  moment  home  is  left 
until  it  once  more  receives  us. 

The  next  day  after  we  reached  home  a  sort 
of  malarial,  rheumatic  fever  set  in,  and,  al- 
though its  "  back  is  broken,"  we  still  spend 
most  of  the  time  in  bed.  This  explains  why 
this  issue  is  so  late.  It  is  very  annoying  and 
discouraging,  but  we  bear  it  in  our  usual 
philosophical  manner — we  don't  worry. 


ADVERTISING  BATES 

are  fifteen  cents  per  line,  (Nonpareil  space) 
each  insertion,  with  discounts  as  follows: 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent.;  .i 
times,  15  per  cent.;  9  times,  25  per  cent.;  12  times, 
85  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent.;(j 
times,  20  per  cent.;  9  times,  30  per  cent.;  12  times. 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  linos  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent. ;  t 
times,  30  per  cent.;  9  times,  40  per  cent.;  12  timet 
50  per  cent. 


"SEE    HERE    NOW." 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  (JET 

BREEDING    QUEENS   CHEAP  

Now  is  your  time  to  get  extra  mating  of  the  Five 
Banded,  GOLDEN  ITALIAN  BEES.  I  now  liave 
almost  entire  (•f>ntr<)l  over  the  drones.  No  mis- 
matinj,'  outside  of  Italian  drones.  Send  postal 
stating'  liow  inunyyou  can  use,  and  pay  onarrival. 
Send  quick.  Don't  wait. 
9-90-tf,    JACOB  T.  TIMPE,  Grand  Ledge.  Mich- 

Flecxse  mention   the  Review. 


DOfl'T    DEUAY, 

But  send  at  once,  for  my  Price  List  of 
Bee-Keepers'  Supplies,  Bees,  Queens  and 
Strawberry  Plants.  My  prices  are  rea- 
sonable.     •  Address 


4-90-6t 


Box  106,  Soraerville,  Ohio. 


Please  mention  the  Review 


Hurrah  for  tlie  Carniolane  !  _  They  take  the 
lead;  win  the  race;  secure  the  prize.    If  you  want 

TOJiS  OF   HO^EV, 

Try  the  Carniolans.  Hardiest  to  winter  ;  pleas- 
antestto  handle:  best  honey  gatherers.  Our  stock 
is  the  best  tliatcan  be  procured,  and  is  bred 
miles  awav  from  oilier  races. 

FR.IOBS  :  1  untested  queen,  $1.00;  6 
for  $r).(iO;  l2for  Sy.UO.  1  tested  queen,  $2.50.  1 
imported  queen,  $:150.  the  BEE-KEEPERS'  ADVANCE 
and  an  untested  queen,  for  $1.25. 

(J.  B.  ]VIASOf4,  ]VIeehanie  palls,  ^e. 


BEE 


KEEPERS' 

A  Monthly  of  32  Pages. 

Devoted  to  Bees  &  Honey 


GUIDE 


Subscription  Price,  50  Cents  Per  Year. 

We  manufacture  Bee  Hives,  Sectional  Honey 
Boxes,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Comb  Foun- 
dation, etc.  We  also  breed  and  sell  Italian  Bees. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free.    At  G,    HILL, 

Kendallville,    Ind. 

Before  Placing   Your  Order 

For  Supplies,  please  write  for  a  Sample  of  my 

DOVETAILED  HIVE 

ONLY   75  CENTS   IN   THE  FLAT. 

Shipping  Crates  $(5.00  per  Hundred  for  the  12  lb. 
$10  per  hundred  for  the  24  lb..  Class  included. 

JOHN  G.  KUNDINGER, 
9-90-tf  Kilmanagh,  Huron  Co.,  Mich. 

JLOWRY     JOKKSOn, 

masontotuti,    Pa., 

Will    forward      you    descrijjtive    circulars     of 

That  for  simplicity,  ease  and  rapidity  of  manip- 
ulation cannot  be  excelled.  8-90-tf 


Will  purchase  Six  (6)  Queens  reared  from  our  Hundred-Dollar  Queen-Mother  Dr.  Tinker  says:  "I 
am  not  surprised  that  you  value  your  queen  so  higldy,  if  all  her  queen  progeny  are  as  handsome  as 
the  queen  you  sent  me."    They  Abe.     Everv  Queen  reared  from  this  mother  is  worth  $5  each. 

THIRTY   YEARS   AMONG   THE   BEES, 

(living  our  method  of  rearing  (jueens,  now  ready.  Price  50  cents.  Hook  and  one  Tested  Queen 
mailed  for  $1.. 50. 

9-90-tf.  KBISTK."^   -A.I-irjEY',    WentLam,    Iwlass. 
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QOEEflS,       QQEEDS,       QUEEHS, 

As  fine  a  lot  as  was  ever  produced  in  this  country,  and  now  ready  for  sliipiiient  by  return  mail. 
Purity  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed,  at  the  following  very  low  prices  :  — 

Tested,  eacli,   $1.50 

Warranted,  eacli '  .00 

'■        per  doz.,    9.00 

Untested,  each,    75 

"        per  doz  , ^.00 

90  to  95  per  cent,  of  our  untested  queens  have  proved  purely  mated  for  tlie  past  ten  years.  Give  us 
a  trial  order  at  once,  and  mention  the  Review. 

Wm.  W.  CAJ^Y,  Colepaine,  JVIass. 

N.  B.  Good  reasons  why  you  should  send  to  Cary  for  queens  :  Ist.  He  has  had  30  years  experience. 
2nd.  He  has  as  good  as  tliere  is  to  breed  from.  ;?rd.  His  cells  are  built  under  the  swarming  impulse. 
4th.  His  motto  is  to  excel,  not  to  undersell,    .'^th.  He  ships  promptly.    Try  liiin.  2-90-12 


THE  0-A.nsr^iDi.A.isr 


Bee   Journal,  Poultry  Journal,       ReiDOVed,  ^^^^""''^^^  Red  Mi  IM 


Established  in  1864   — 

FKOM 

COBURG 


EDITED  BY  D.  A.  JONES.  ED'TD  BY  W.C.G.  PETFR. 


75  cts,  a  Year. 


75  cts.  a  Year. 


These  are  published  separately,  alternate  weeks; 
edited  bv  live,  practical  men  and  contributed  to 
by  the  liest  writers.  Both  journals  are  interesting 
and  alike  valixable  to  expert  or  novice.  Samples 
fri>e.  Both  journals  one  year  to  one  address,  $1.(0 
Until  June  1st  W.'lT,,-  Journal  (J  -.il,,  B!  ,i, 

we   will    send  illfler  trial  trip  for  Q  UllllS  A9  ClSi 
THE  D.  A.  JONES  CO.,  L'd,  BceUm,   Out. 

Prices  Heduccd! 

n  ELECT,    TESTED  QUEENS.  S1.25.    Warran- 
|N     ted  queens,  75  cents— 0  for  Sl.Otl.     By   return 
mail.     Make  money  orders  payaljle  at  Nich- 
olasviUe,  Ky.        J.  T.  WILSON, 
4-90-tf  Little  Hickman.  Ky. 

For    Simplicity    and    Durability, 

Bingham  Patent  Smokers, 

AND 

BIN&HAM  &  HETHERINdTON 

Honey    I^nives, 

ARE       WITHOUT        QUESTION 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH ! 


Doctor  Smoker, 3' ;  incli, I 

Conqueror  Smoker,  ....  3         "  

Large  Smoker, 2'  -2     "  

Extra  Smoker, 2         "  

Plain   Smoker, 2         ''  ..^   

Little  Wonder  Smoker,    I's     _" 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Knife, 

Upon  receipt  of  price.  Smokers  or  Knives 
be  sent  postpaid.  Descrijitive  Circular  and 
timonials  sent  upon  application. 


P2.00 
1.75 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
65 
1.15 

will 
Tes- 


BINCHAM  &  iiETHERINCTON, 


l-90-tf. 


Abronia,  Michigan. 


Where  we  now  have  the  most  extensive  steam 
power  factory  in  tlie  West,  used  exclusively  for 
the  manufactuer  of 

]3ee    Supplies. 

We  can  furnisli,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  every- 
thing of  practical  c(>nstru(rtif)n  needed  in  the  api- 
ary, and  at  the  Lowest  Price.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  lor  our  40  page,  illustrated, 
free  catalogue.  £.  KRETCHMER, 
2-90-tf  Red  Oak,    Iowa. 


Do  you  waut  to  take  the  premiums  at 
your  fair  this  fall  ?  If  so,  send  for  our 
prices  on  two  and  three-frame  nuclei,  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  gentlest  race  of  bees 
in  the  country, 

THE    ALBINO, 

Address  A.  L.  KILDOW  &  BRO., 

8-fl0-2t  Sheffield,  Illinois. 

Please   mention    ti„-   R^oieiu. 

IiERHV'S  FOUNPflTIO^l, 
cnholesale  and  t^etail, 
Smokers  and  Sections, 
Extractors  and        Hives, 


Queens 


and 


Bees, 

t^.B.Lteahy  andComp  any 
Higginsville,      fllissouri. 

l-iiO-tf      Please  mention  the  Review. 

MAGAZINE  f^  "■''°*'''  "^-^'  ^ 


SPECIAL      CROPS, 


ntroduce.  Adddress 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y,        8-90-tf 


no 
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Barnes'   Foot  and   Hand 
Power  Machinery. 


Tliis  cut  represents  our 
Combined  Circular  and 
Scroll  Saw.  which  is  the 
ijest  machine  made  for 
Bee  Keepers'  use  in  the 
construction  of  their  hives, 
sections,    boxes,    etc. 


4-90-1 6t 

MACHINES    SENT    ON    TRIAL. 

FOR  CATALOGUE,  PBICES,  KTC, 

Iress  W.  F.  &  J  NO.  BARNES  CO.,  384  Ruby  St ,  Rock  ford,  Ills. 


Pratt's  Pericclloii  Oiieeii  Caie 

Is  the  beist  shippins  and    introducing  cage  in 
use.    Only  $10.00  per  thousand.    Sample  f roe  to 
any  queen   breeder.    It  is  manufactured  and  for 
sale  by    C.  W.  COSTELLO  W, 
g.go-lt  Waterborough,  Me. 

Please  mention  the  Review. 

Honey  -  Extractor, 

Square  C.l  <ss   Honey-Jars,  Tin  Buckets, 

IJee  Hives.  Honey-Sections,  &c.,  &c. 

rorfection  Col<l-!Jlast  Smokers. 

Apply  to  CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON, 

Cincinnati,  O. 
P.  S.— Send  10-cent  stamp  for  "Practic^l^Hints 
to  Bee-Keepers. 

r/«.<»e   nifntmn   the   Reuiei 


2-88-tf. 


PATENT,  WiREB,  COMB  FOUND'.TION 

HAS  NO  SAG  IN  BROOD  FRAMES. 

THIN,   FL^T   BOTTOM  FOUIDATIOM 

Has  No  Fish  Bone  in  Surplus  Honey. 

Being  tlie  cleanest  is  usually  wurlc^d 

I  he  quickest  of  any  foundation  made. 

J.    VAN  DKUSKN   &   SONS, 

(SOLE    MANUFACTUREKS), 

:\  ilO-tf    Sprout  Brool5;,Mont.Co.,N.Y. 

Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 


LOOK    Here  : 

No.  1,  V-groove,  planer-sawed,  one-piece  sec- 
tions, only  $3.00  per  thousand.  No.  2,  .$2.00  per 
tiiousand.  A  sample  hive,  for  cond)  honey,  only 
$1.30.    Price  list  free. 

J,  m.  KiN^iE, 

44)0-6t  llochester,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 

Please  mention  the  Review. 


f  r  Y\  1 1       Years  ago,  when  I 

■■    UnnTIAVI         began  working  with 

rS  H   I  n  I  n  I  my  brother,   the  ed- 

L/tiliiiUi  itor  of  the  Review, 

his  apiary  was  called 
the  "Banner  Apiary."  A  large  share  of  this 
apiary  is  still  kept  at  the  old  i)lace,  where  I  man- 
age it  on  shares.  It  is  stocked  with  a  fine  strain 
of  Italians,  and  I  have  been  saving  the  best  cells 
from  the  best  colonies,  when  they  swarmed,  and 
having  the  queens  liatched  and  fertilized  in  nu- 
clei. These  queens  I  offer  at  75  cts.  each,  or  three 
for  $2.00.  No  black  bpes  near  here.  Can  fill  or- 
ders promptly,  and  will  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

Make  money  firders  navabic  at  Flint,  Mich. 
Address    ELMEU  HUTCHINSON, 

Rogersville,  (jenesee  Co.,  Mich. 

N.  B.--Bees  have  b^en  working  on  buckwheat 
and  swarming,  and  I  can  still  furnish  qu'^fns 
reared  by  the  swarming  impulse.  E.  H. 

IF    YOU    ARE    IN    NEED  OF 

Italian  Bgss  and  Queens 

From   the   South,   von    —innot  do   better 
than  to  address 

J,  F.Caldwell,  of  San  Harcos.h, 

Who  will  sell  you  nice  stock  at  the  following 

low  prices  :  June  to 

Mar.  April  May    Nov. 

Untf>Rtedqueens,  each,  $1,110  .T.')  .!«          .70 

"              "       three,    2.5-i  2.00  2.00       2.00 

"      twelve,  10.011  s.OO  7..'iO       7.00 

One  pound  of  bpes,           1.50  l.ni  .75         .65 

14          "         "      "               1.00  .1)5  .50         .45 

Circular  sent  free  to  any  address.  3-90-tf 

Untested  Queens! 

Single  (lueen,  ».  '''^ 

Three  oueens, $2.U0 

One  tested  queen, |-50 

Th ree  testetl  queens,     '*.00 

Invariably  by  return  mail,  and  safe  arrival 
fruaianteed.  6-90-4t 

va.  J.  EiiLiisor^,  statcbupg,  s.  c. 
Bee-K*2epct^s'  Supplies. 

Wi"  arc  prepared  to  furnish  bee-keepers  with 
supplies  promptly,  and  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
E-^timatfs  gladly  furnished  and  corresi>onrience 
solicited.  Our  goods  are  Unexcelled  m 
Quality  and  Workmanship,  ^.^alian 
Queens  and  tJi-es  at  a  very  low  pn.  e.  Alleys 
Queen  and  Drone  Trap  and  Swarm  Hiver  always 
on  hand.  Mend  for  large,  irnstrated  Price  List 
free.  A.  F.  STAUFFER&CO., 

2-90-12t  Sterling,    lU. 

Please  mention  the  Review. 
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I  delight  in  reading  a  spicy  ad.,  l)ut,  somehow,  I  am  unable  to  write  them  myself. 
Won't  you  give  me  a  few  points  ?  I'll  tell  you  a  pat  idea  !  You  scratch  off  a  couple  of 
bracing  ads.  and  mail  to  "that  Pittsheld  Smith."  When  he  receives  all  that  may  come 
prior  to  Nov.  1st,  '90,  he  will  select  the  best  one  (in  his  judgment),  and  to  the  originator  he 
will  cheerfully  send  $10  worth  of  any  goods  he  may  want  fro  m  his  48-page  price-list. 
The  2d  best  gets  ijp.'i,  in  value.  Oh  !  you  needn't  look  incredulous  !  I  can  well  afford  this 
thing,  as  it  will  pay  me  big  for  the  right  kind  of  ads.  I  want  something  novel  !  Who 
comes  first  ?  But  say,  your  ad.  must  bring  in  "that  Pittstield  Smith"  somewhere.  See? 
Address,  Chas.  H.  Smith,  box  12(i7,  Pittsfield,  M  i.ss. 


7-89-12t. 


Please  mention   the   Review. 


A    Ho.    1 

EXTRACTED 

Send  for  ZsTcav  Tr*rices. 

JAMES  HEDDON,  DOWABIACJICH. 
ITALIAN  QUtENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

FOI^     1890_ 

Before  you  purchase,  look  to  your  interest,  and 
sentl  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  P.  11.   BKOWN, 
1-88  tf.  Augusta,  Georgia. 


Beautiful  Bees  ^i-^^^^  '"'-^/nf  eye 
Good  Qualities  ^^^  "-""Citable. 

If  you  wisli  for  l)ees  and  iineens  that  combine 
beautj-  and  good  <iuaIitios  to  a  marked  degree, 
write  /or  descriptive  circular  giving  low  prices. 
No  c  rculars  sent  unless  asked  for.  Japanese 
buckwheat  for  sale.  CHAS.  D.  DUVAIi, 
o-90-tf  Spencerville,  Md. 

Please  mention  the  Review. 


IN    ADDITION  to  our  New  England    HONEY 
TRADE  we  have  leased  a  Store  in  New  York 
(  Uy  (in  tlie  best  jiossiblo  location  to  catch  the 
tirocery  Trade),  and  propose  handling 

Comb  and  Extracted  Honey 

there.  As  we  have  been  practical  Bee-Keepors 
and  have  had  some  twelve  years'  experience  in 
the  Honey  Trade  (during  which  time  we  liave 
hardied  MORE  HONEY  thau  any  House  in  New 
England),  we  feid  justified  in  saving  that  we 
understand  the  Hr.ney  Trade,  and  tliink  we  can 
liancUe  your  SURPLUS  HONEY  to  the  very  best 
advantage. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  mnke  Quick  Sales  at 
the  VERY  HIGHEST  PRICES,  aud  by  making 
prompt  returns  we  hope  to  merit  your  pationage. 
Advances  made  wlien  requested.  Stencils  fur- 
nished— also  printed  instructions  for  Packing 
and  Shipping,  giving  valuable  information 
gained  by  our  exi)erience  in  Shipping  Honey  by 
the  Ton  and  in  Carload  Lots. 

('orrespondence.  Visits  and  Consignments  So- 
bcited.    Address, 

F,  I.  SA  (iE  &  SON, 

183  Reade  St.,       -        -        NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

J^*°  No  Consignments  received  at  Wethers- 
fieln.  Conn. 

Kefehenoes— Bradslreet's  and  Dunn  &  Co.'s 
Commercial  Reports  under  Wethersfield,  Conn., 
lieading,  and  the  numerous  Bee-Keepers  whoso 
H(jney  we  have  handU  d  the  past  twelve  years. 

<)-90-:«. 


GLOBE  BEE- VEIL 

A  center  rivet  holds  5  spriny-steel 
bars  like  agliibe  to  support  the  I" )b- 
inetVeil.  These  button  to  a  brass 
neck-band,  holding  it  firmly— $1.00. 
ff3g^  We  have  some  damaged  Veils 
which  we  will  mail  for  60  cents-  just 
as  good  as  any  but  soiled  by  smoke 
in  a  recent  ttre.  Twofor$l.lo. 
Special  rates  to  dealers,  by  the  doz. 
THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
Madison  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Om Motto;  BEST  EOODS  AT  LOWEST  raCES, 

The  immense  demand  for  our  Hives, 
Sections,  Coml)  Foundation  and  other 
Bee-Keepers'  SuitlJlie^  dorins  last  season, 
was  more  than  we  were  prepared  to  take 
care  of,  and  in  consequence,  like  many  of 
our  competitorB,  wo  were  at  times  very 
much  behind  our  orders,  causing  mucli 
dissatisfaction  to  our  customers.  How- 
ever we  tried  to  do  jubtice  to  all. 

We  take  pleasure  in  annouiu-uifi  to  our 
friends,  that  we  liave  more  tluui  doubled 
our  capacity  by  lar-e  additions  to  our 
factory  and  machinery,  and  we  will  lure 
after  be  able  to  sujiply  all  your  needs 
promptly  with  Koods  of  which  the  mate- 
rial and  workman.-hip  cannot  be  excelled. 
LarKe  Illustrated  CataloRue  free. 
THE  W.  T.  FALCONEE  MT  G  CO. ,  lamestcwn,  U. Y. 

Usual  Winter  Discounts  are  now  Given. 

'.t-flO  tf 


Comb  -  Foundation. 

WHOLESAI-.E  AND  UETAIIj. 

"Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee,  Revised, "  The  book 
for  be^'iIlners•,  the  lno^-t  complete  text  book  <m 
the  subject  in  the  EukUsIi  lansuase. 

Bee-Veils  of  Imported   Material,  Smokers, 
Sections,   Honey  Pails,  and  Bee- 
Keepers''    Sup2Jlies. 
Pamphlet  on  "Ha'^dli'^9  Bees"  8  ets. 

Advice  to  bepinners,  circulars,  samples,  etc., 
free.    Send  your  address  on  a  postal  cird  to 
CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 

4-90-1 2t  Please  mention  the  Reuieui. 


CARNIOLAN  QUEENS, 

Fr(pm  Pure  and  (ientle  Mothers, 

Will    be   Itred   the   remainder  of    the  sea  si  n    at 
SPECIAL    PRICES.      Seud  Postal   fcr  special 

CIRCULAR  to 

JOHN  ANDREWS, 

Patten's  Mills,  Wasl.  Co..  N   Y. 
9  9  i-tf 


THE  "REVIEW." 


The  distinctive  features  of  the  Pee-Keepers' 
Review  are  th'ise  of  reviewing  current  apicultural 
literature  (pointing  out  errors  and  fallacies  and 
allowiiifr  notliing  of  value  to  i)ass  unnoticed),  and 
the  inakiiiK  of  each  issue  a  "  special  number  " — 
one  in  which  some  special  topic  is  discussed  by 
the  besr  bee-keepers  of  the  country.  If  you  wish 
for  the  cream  of  the  other  journals,  already  skim- 
med and  dished  up,  and  to  learn  the  views  of  the 
most  exi)erienced  bee-keepers  upon  the  unsolved, 
apicultural  problems  of  the  day,  read  the  Review. 
Price  of  the  Review,  50  cts.  a  year.   Samples  free. 

"The  ProWcn  of  Comb  Honey." 

Although  this  neat  little  book  contains  only  45 
pages,  it  furnishes  as  much  practical,  valuable  in- 
formation as  is  often  found  in  a  bouk  of  twice  its 
size.     It  is  "  boiled  down." 

It  begins  with  taking  the  bees  from  the  cellar 
and  goes  oyer  the  ground  briefly,  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, until  the  honey  is  off  the  hives;  touching 
upon  the  most  important  points;  and  especially 
does  it  teach  when,  where  and  how  foundation 
can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage;  when  combs 
are  preferable  an<l  when  it  is  more  j)rofitalile  to 
allow  the  bees  to  build  their  own  combs.  It  tells 
how  to  liive  a  swarm  in  an  empty  brood  nest,  and 
yet  .secure  more  honey  than  when  foundation  is 
used.        Price  of  the  book,  25  cents. 

SPECIAL       OFFER. 

For  t;5  cts.  we  will  send  the  Review  one  year 
and  "The  Production  of  Comb  Honey."  For 
$1.00  we  will  send  the  REVIEW  TWO  years  and  the 
"  Production  of  roiid)  Honey." 

Back  Niim!]ers  for  Five  Qsnts  Each. 

With  the  beginning  of  IWIO  we  had  a  big  stack  of 
the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Revii  w.  We  offered 
them  at  two  cents  a  copy.  As  the  supply  dimin- 
islied,  the  price  was  rai-ed  to  three  cents.  The 
demand  has  continued  until,  of  most  of  the  issues, 
we  now  have  only  about  10(1  copies  left  of  each. 
We  now  put  the  jiriceat  five  cents  a  copy,  except 
for  .Jan.,  18-9,  number,  of  wliich  there  are  so  few 
left  that  we  mr.st  have  ten  cents  each. 

Stamps  taken,  either  U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint.   Mich. 


NEW  YORK 


MAIS8. 


FOREIGN  OKDKRS  SOLICITED.      NEW    JERSEY. 

EASTERN*  DEPOT 

(Bees  1  FOR  (Queeits.) 

Everything  Used  by  Bee-Xe^pers. 

!}xclusive  Manufacturer  of  the 

Stanley  Automilic  Honey-rrfractor, 

DADAIIT'S  FOUNDATION,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

WHITc  POPLAR  OR  BA8SVV000  SECTIONS 

One-Piece,  Dovetail,  or  to  nail.    Any  ()_uan-  ' 
tity,  any  size.     Complete  machinery—finest 
work.    Send  for  Handsome  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue. Free. 

E.  R.  NtWCOMB,  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  CONN. 

Please  mention   ihe  Review, 
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Out  Apiaries. — Localities   Differ   Greatly. — 
Apiaries  Should  be   Eeadily  Movable. — 
Raise    Extracted    Honey.  —  Trans- 
portation of   Importance  ;   Use 
a  Bicycle. 

J.    A.    GEEEN. 

JNTIL  the  season  just  past,  my  expe- 
rience with  out  apiaries  was  mostly 
^^  of  an  experimental  nature.  I  had  at 
several  times  estal)lished  small  out 
apiaries.  Sometimes  I  bought  bees  during 
the  summer  and  allowed  them  to  remain 
where  they  v/ere  until  fall.  Oftener  small 
apiaries  were  established  and  maintained  at 
laree  proportionate  trouble  and  expense 
merely  to  get  some  light  on  the  vexed  ques- 
tions of  overstocking,  the  profitable  limit  of 
bee  flight,  how  near  apiaries  might  be  to 
one  another,  etc. 

The  past  reason  I  have  been  through  the 
mill  pretty  thoroughly.  During  the  summer 
my  bees  were  in  three  apiaries  of  IHO,  120 
and  30  colonies,  spring  count.  No.  o  was 
run  for  extracted  honey,  the  others  mainly 
for  comb.  In  the  fall  they  were.divided  into 
six  apiaries  of  from  20  to  1!)0  colonies  each. 
One  of  the  points  that  has  been  most  forcibly 
brought  to  my  notice  is  the  great  difference 
in  locations.  Apiary  No.  2,  six  miles  from 
No.  1,  and  a  little  over  seven  from  No.  ;>,  did 
not  do  as  well  at  any  time  during  the  season 
and  in  the  fall  was  doing  nothing  while  the 
others  were  gathering  considerable  honey. 
I  then  put  out  No.  4,  six  miles  on  the  other 
side  of  No.  1,  and  four  and  a  half  from  No. 
3,  where  the  bees  did  far  better  than  any  of 
the  rest. 

I  think  that  bee  keepers  might  often  dou- 
ble their  crop  with  comparatively  little 
trouble  by  putting  their  bees  where  the 
honey  is.  If  the  mountain  will  not  come 
to  Mahomet,  why  then  Mahomet  must  go  to 
the  mountain.  To  make  money  with  out 
apiaries  it  is  not  enough  to  measure  oft"  the 
proper  distance  from  the  home  ai^iary  in 
any  direction  and  plant  an  apiary  there 
thinking  the  bees  will  do  just  as  well  as 
anywhere  else.  Modern  apiculture  must  do 
more  than  that.  I  cauuot  escape  from  the 
conviction  that  to  make  the  most  of  an 
apiary  it  must  be  capable  of  being  easily 
and  quickly  moved  at  any  time  during  the 
working  season. 


As  to  the  management  of  the  out  apiaries, 
the  production  of  extracted  honey  is,  by  far, 
easier  managed  than  that  of  comb.  I  do 
not  think  it  practical  to  try  to  run  an  apiary 
for  comb  honey  without  some  one  in  con- 
stant attendance  during  the  swarming  sea- 
son. This  reciuires  reliable  help,  which  is 
not  always  easy  to  secure.  That  this  help 
may  not  be  unprofitable,  a  large  number  of 
bees  must  be  kept  in  one  place.  Apiaries 
run  for  extracted  honey  do  not  require  con- 
stant attendance,  and  they  may  be  so  small 
that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  overstocking 
without  materially  inweasing  working  ex- 
penses. 

As  to  what  is  the  proper  number  of  colon- 
ies to  keep  in  one  place  I  do  not  feel  sure, 
but  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  taking 
the  seasons  as  they  run,  I  woukJ  feel  much 
safer  not  to  ha^e  over  fifty  in  a  place.  I 
believe  four  miles  is  far  enough  apart.  I 
would  rather  have  fewer  colonies  in  an 
apiary  and  have  the  apiaries  nearer  together. 

The  problem  of  transportation  is  the  most 
difficult  to  manage.  Bees,  supplies  and 
honey  must  be  handled,  and,  besides  this, 
a  great  deal  of  traveling  is  necessary,  even 
if  a  man  is  kept  permanently  at  the  out 
apiary.  My  principal  apiaries  are  in  towns 
connected  by  railroads,  which  I  often  find 
very  useful.  They  are  also  connected  by 
good  graveled  roads.  These  things  are  well 
worth  looking  after,  as  under  the  best  cir- 
cumstances the  time  spent  on  the  road  is  a 
serious  matter  in  the  busy  season.  In  addi- 
tion to  horses  I  keep  a  bicycle,  and  save  a 
great  deal  of  time  l)y  its  use.  It  will  not 
carry  much  of  a  load  besides  the  rider,  but 
except  for  this  drawback  the  bicycle  is  ]iar 
eji'cellence  the  means  of  transportation  for  a 
busy  bee  keeper.  It  is  fast,  always  ready, 
requires  little  care,  stings  don't  make  it  run 
away,  and  the  pleasant  exercise  is  just  the 
thing  to  relieve  the  worry  of  bee  keeping. 

For  handling  bees  and  hives  a  rack  should 
be  made  on  whicli  they  may  he  placed  so 
there  can  be  no  sliding  about  and  each  hive 
will  be  independent  of  the  others.  My  rack 
will  hold  forty-four  hives,  each  in  its  place, 
and  any  less  number  just  as  well.  I  also 
have  a  smaller  rack,  holding  eight,  for  use 
with  one  horse,  on  a  "democrat  "  buggy. 

The  outfit  of  tools  needed  at  an  apiary  is 
not  large.  It  will  l)e  found  best  to  make  the 
home  apiary  the  place  of  manufacture  and 
storage  depot  as  far  as  posT^ble. 
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If  buildings  cannot  be  readily  rented  a 
cheap  shed  will  furnish  w^at  protection  from 
the  weather  is  required.  A  tent  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage  while  extracting.  At  one 
of  my  apiaries  I  have  a  light  framework 
covered  with  cloth  which  is  easily  removed 
and  replaced.  I  expected  to  have  such  a 
framework  at  each  apiary,  using  one  cloth 
for  all,  but  would  rather  have  a  tent. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  work 
and  worry  of  bee  keeping  are  largely  in- 
creased where  out  apiaries  are  run,  but  I 
believe  the  profits  of  the  business  may  be 
largely  increased  also,  and  as  I  expect  to 
make  my  living  and  the  best  living  possible, 
out  of  bee  keeping,  I  must  bid  farewell  to 
the  quieter  days  when  all  my  bees  were  in 
one  place. 

Dayton,  111.,  Oct.  11,  1890. 


Kr.lsing  Extracted  Honey  in  Out  Apiaries.— 
Preventing  Swarming. 

E.    F.    HOLTEKMAN. 

|HE  above  subject  has  been  of  interest 
to  me  ever  since  I  commenced  bee 
keeping,  and  particularly  so  during 
the  past  summer,  as  next  spring  I  pro- 
pose to  start  an  out  apiary.  It  will  be  a  little 
over  three  miles  from  here,  a  distance  which 
happens  to  be  convenient.  I  should  prefer 
four  miles,  but  not  more.  I  make  a  point 
of  "pumping"  every  bee  keeper  upon  a 
subject  which  interests  me,  just  as  I  did  you 
about  the  width  of  sections  at  the  Detroit 
Exposition,  and,  at  an  'exhibilion  we  can 
meet  with  hundreds  of  bee  keepers,  and 
every  year  the  circle  of  acquaintance  widens. 
An  out  apiary  should  be  run  for  extracted 
honey  because  we  can  by  proper  manage- 
ment reduce  swarming  so  that  the  swarms 
which  may  come  off  will  not  pay  for  the 
extra  expense  of  engaging  some  one  to 
watch  the  l)ees.  This  expense  feels  very 
heavy  should  it  prove  to  be  a  season  poor 
for  honey.  The  gain  derived  from  the  pro- 
duction of  comb  honey,  in  Canada  at  least, 
does  not  cover  the  expense  of  hiring  a  man 
to  watch  swarming.  A  man  who  will  make 
a  success  of  an  apiary  is  expensive  and  not 
easily  found,  especially  the  same  man  year 
after  year,  as  he  will  soon  start  for  himself. 
That  we  can  keep  down  swarming  almost 
entirely  in  the  production  of  comb  honey 
few,  if  any,  will  claim.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  who  will  claim  they  can  do  it  with 
extracted  honey.  By  accident  I  have  for 
years  praciiced  the  system  of  tiering  up  with 
colonies  which  did  the  best  for  me.  I  mean 
my  attention  would  be  drawn  to  a  colony 
doing  remarkably  well,  and  them  I  would 
give  it  plenty  of  room,  shade  it  and  ventilate 
at  the  top,  and  by  so  doing  I  not  only  i)re- 
vented  it  (jenerally  from  swarming,  but  I 
obtained  excellent  results.  The  reason  for 
this  I  will  not  here  enlarge  upon.  Never, 
until  this  fall,  however,  did  I  really  become 
convinced  that  an  out  apiary,  or  any  apiary, 
could  be  managed  without  some  one  to 
watch  for  swarms.  At  the  Toronto  Exhibi- 
tion I  met  C.  W.  Post,  of  Murray.  I  have 
known  him  for  years,  and  believe  him  to  be 


a  reliable  man.  He  is  a  specialist  with  over 
300  colonies.  Mr.  Post  I  find  manages  with- 
out the  help  of  anyone  but  a  son.  He  has 
swarming  so  much  under  control  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  man  in  the  apiary. 
He  ventilates  by  means  of  a  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom board  and  a  corresponding  hole  in  the 
honey  board.  He  shades  and  tiers  up  two 
and  even  three  supers  high,  and  runs  for 
extracted  honey.  Mr.  Post  said  nothing 
about  a  non-swarming  fitrain  of  bees.  An- 
other system  Mr.  Post  works  on,  is  to  have 
upon  a  post,  to  revolve,  four  arms  like  a 
cross.  Upon  each  arm,  in  the  spring,  a 
swarm  of  bees  is  set,  and  each  day  the  cross 
is  given  a  quarter  turn.  This  gives  the  old 
l)ees  a  new  hive  each  day  they  fly,  and  Mr. 
Post  claims  prevents  swarming  if  reasonable 
room  is  given  them. 

RoMNEY,  Canada,  Oct.  1.5,  181K). 


Establishing  Out  Apiaries' with  Farmers. — 

Giving    Them    a    Share.—  Using    Large 

Hives  and  Raising  Extracted  Honey. 

CHAS.    DADANT.     ' 

CjMX  S  soon  as  a  bee  keeper  thinks  that  the 
^)  number  of  his  colonies  has  become 
too  large  for  the  honey  resources  of 
the  neighboring  fields,  if  he  intends 
to  devote  more  time  to  his  bee  business,  it 
will  pay  him  to  establish  out  apiaries. 

Let  me  remark  here  that  an  out  apiary  of 
a  few  colonies,  ten  or  twenty  for  instance, 
would  not  pay  for  the  trouble  of  the  trips, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  better  not  to  liegin 
with  less  than  forty  or  fifty  colonies. 

The  first  step  to  take  is  to  look  around  for 
a  good  locality,  at  least  three  miles  from 
other  apiaries,  to  select  a  farm  offering  a 
good  and  well  situated  spot  not  far  from 
the  house,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  not 
sloping  towards  the  north.  The  farm  ought 
to  be  occupied  by  its  owner  and  not  by  a 
renter,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being  compelled 
to  move  the  bees  every  year.  The  farm 
ought  to  have,  at  the  disposal  of  the  bee 
keeper,  a  well  closed  room  to  store  the  tools, 
the  surplus  boxes,  the  combs,  sections,  etc. 

As  we  think  that  it  is  to  our  advantage  to 
interest  the  farmer  in  our  success,  we  give 
him  the  fifth  of  the  honey  crop  gathered  in 
the  apiary  :  for  that  purpose  the  room  where 
the  extracting  is  done  has  two  barrels,  one 
for  our  crop,  the  other  to  receive  the  share 
of  the  farmer.  ( )ur  workman  marks  a  line 
with  chalk  on  our  barrels  at  every  pail  emp- 
tied in  it  and  cross  with  a  horizontal  line  the 
f)ur  lines  when  he  empties  the  fifth  in  the 
barrel  of  the  farm  er. 

We  give  also  to  the  owner  of  the  land  sev- 
enty-five cents  for  every  natural  swarm 
hived.  All  thei^e  allowances  are  not  clear 
profit  to  him,  for,  during  our  visits,  we  have 
our  place  at  the  table,  and  our  horses  are  fed 
in  his  stable. 

On  such  terms  we  find  as  many  farmers 
ready  to  receive  our  bees  as  we  need,  and 
our  visits  are  always  welcomed  by  smiling 
faces,  especially  when  w(  are  able  to  place 
some  new  comb  honey  on  the  table. 
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I  will  add  that  we  consider  it  indispensable 
to  have  the  inside  of  all  our  hives  ready  for 
a  change  of  location,  a  change  that  may  be 
occasioned  either  because  the  farm  has  been 
sold  or  rented,  or  because  tlie  number  of  our 
colonies  has  become  too  large,  etc.  For 
that  purpose  the  inside  of  every  one  of  our 
hives  is  furnished  with  a  l)ent  wire,  beut 
something  like  a  rail  fence,  in  which  the 
bottom  bar  of  each  comb  tits  into  a  bend 
and  is  maintained  in  place.  As  the  top  bars 
of  the  frames  are  always  glued  in  the  rab- 
bets of  the  sides,  we  can,  with  our  device, 
transport  our  hives  from  one  apiary  to  an- 
other on  hay  racks,  in  early  spring,  without 
a  single  comb  getting  out  of  place. 

Now  I  have  to  add  that  during  the  first 
season,  especially  if  the  crop  is  good,  the 
farmer  will  be  very  careful  to  hive  every 
swarm  which  may  issue  :  but  after  a  few 
years,  when  his  enthusiasm  has  slacked,  if 
the  swarms  are  very  numerous,  disturbing 
him  too  often  when  he  works  in  the  field,  he 
will  become  tired  of  bees.  It  is  therefore 
better  for  the  bee  keeper  intending  to  es- 
tablish out  apiaries,  to  use  large  hives,  to 
work  them  so  as  to  get  the  least  number  of 
swarms,  and  to  raise  extracted  honey  in 
those  apiaries.  Every  bee  keeper  knows 
that  the  production  of  comb  honey  requires 
more  work,  more  visits  consequently  to  the 
apiaries  and  longer  stays  in  the  out  apiaries. 
Then  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  over- 
task the  good  lady  of  tho  house  with  very 
frequent  and  long  visits  ;  we  can  avoid  such 
unpleasantness  by  devoting  our  apiaries  to 
the  production  of  extracted  honey  ;  we  will 
then  be  enabled  to  manage  successfully  GOO 
colonies  in  six  apiaries. 

Hamilton,  111.,  Oct  13,  1890. 


Out  Apiaries.— No  Buildings  Needed.— Right 

Number  of  Coionies. — May  be  Managed 

by  Visiting  Regularly. 

DR.  C.  C.  MILLEK. 

f  DON'T  see  any  vulnerable  point  iu  your 
leader  about  "Out  Apiaries,"  except 
the  statement  that  "  suitable  buildings 
must  be  secured  or  built ;  and  an  addi- 
tional set  of  tools  will  be  needed."  I  have 
never  used  any  buildings  at  out  apiaries  and 
I  don't  believe  they  would  be  u.seful  enough 
to  pay  the  rent.  As  for  tools,  whilst  it  might 
be  convenient  to  have  a  set  in  each  place,  it 
is  not  essential,  as  the  weijrht  is  so  lit*le  that 
you  can  take  your  tools  from  one  api.iry  to 
another.  Still,  the  cost  of  a  set  for  each 
apiary  is  very  little.  What  is  needed  more 
than  a  bee  hat,  smoker,  and  chisel  ? 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  would  have  for  all 
the  apiaries  in  one.  and  that's  a  record  l)Ook. 
However  you  may  be  wedded  to  the  slate 
system,  pebbles  or  what  not,  in  the  home 
apiary,  when  you  come  to  have  an  out  apiary 
jou  need  to  have  a  book  in  which  you  can 
look  at  any  time  and  see  the  condition  of 
any  colony  in  any  apiary.  I  do  a  good  deal 
of  my  planning  for  future  woik  by  looking 
over  my  record  book  whilst  on  the  way  from 
one  apiary  to  another. 


If  you  are  on  ground  where  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  decide  between  out  and  in-door 
wintering,  an  out  apiary  will  give  you  a 
leaning  toward  out  door  winleriirg. 

The  hardest  tlung  to  decide  is  the  limit  as 
to  the  number  of  colonies  to  be  reached 
before  it  becomes  necessary  to  supi)ress  in- 
crease or  start  an  out  apiary.  You'll  never 
know  for  certain.  But  a  break  once  made, 
and  ..u  out  apiary  started,  a  second  ©ut 
apiary  would  be  desirable  with  a  smaller 
increase  than  made  the  first  necessary.  In 
my  location  I  would  not  start  an  out  apiary 
until  my  number  of  colonies  exceeded  125. 
I  think  125  would  do  better,  yes  quite  a  little 
better,  in  two  apiaries  than  in  one,  but  I 
don't  think  they  would  do  enough  better  to 
pay  for  the  extra  trouble  of  working  them 
in  two  places.  But  I  wouldn't  wait  until  I 
had  125  in  each  of  these  apiaries  before  I 
would  start  a  third  apiary.  It  may  look  a 
little  inconsistent  to  say  "  If  I  had  125  col- 
onies I  would  keep  them  in  one  apiary,  but 
if  I  had  200  colonies  I  would  keep  them  in 
three  apiaries,"  but  that's  the  truth.  After 
I  have  everything  arranged  to  run  one  out 
apiary  it  is  but  little  more  trouble  to  run 
another.  If  sixty-seven  colonies  make  a 
full  day's  work,  then  I  would  have  to  go 
back  a  second  time  to  get  through  an  apiary 
containing  more,  and  what  ditference  would 
it  make  whether  I  went  back  the  second  day 
to  the  same  place  or  to  one  in  an  opposite 
direction  ? 

And  now  I've  sat  for  some  time,  pen  in 
hand,  trying  to  think  what  to  say  about 
swarming.  You  ofifer  two  alternatives- 
keeping  a  man  on  the  ground  all  the  time, 
and  i-emoving  queens  a  la  Elwood.  I'm  not 
satisfied  with  either.  If  I  adopted  the  firs*, 
I'd  just  as  soon  have  a  bright  boy  or  girl  as 
a  man  ;  I'd  have  all  queens  clipped,  and 
when  a  swarm  issued  all  that  the  boy  would 
do  would  be  to  cage  the  queen  and  put  it  in 
some  part  of  the  hive  where  the  bees  could 
take  care  of  it,  and  make  a  memorandum  of 
it  for  me  to  see  on  my  next  visit.  Possibly 
a  queen  trap  migM  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  boy  or  girl.  In  my  hands  cag- 
ing or  removing  queens  haa  not  given  entire 
satisfaction.  There  is  some  danger  of  lay- 
ing workers,  and  too  often  a  queen  cell 
escapes  notice,  a  young  queen  emerges  and 
goes  off  with  a  swarm.  I  feel  pretty  sure 
that  better  work  is  done  by  a  colony  that  is 
never  without  a  laying  queen,  provided  it 
doesn't  get  the  swarming  fever.  So  instead 
of  removing  the  queen  I  think  I  prefer  to 
let  all  queens  remain  and  make  regular  ex- 
aminations. All  queens  being  clipped,  the 
worst  that  can  happen  is  that  a  swarm  may 
issue  and  the  queen  be  lost,  when  the  colony 
will  be  in  the  same  condition  as  if  I  had  re- 
moved the  queen,  and  will  receive  the  same 
treatment.  Some  of  them,  however,  will 
not  offer  to  swarm,  and  I  will  gain  on  these, 
and  I  will  also  gain  on  all  those  which  swarm 
later  than  the  regular  time  of  removing 
queens. 

But  I  don't  feel  very  sure  of  my  ground  in 
this  whole  business  of  preventing  swarming. 
The  fact  that  you  devote  a  number  of  the 
Review  to  out  apiaries  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  bee  keepers  who  run  them  is  on  the 
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increase,  for  twenty  years  ago  out  apiaries 
■were  hardly  worth  talking  about ;  and  to  the 
man  who  runs  out  apiaries  no  subject  is  of 
more  intense  interest  than  this  same  pre- 
vention of  swarming.  So  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  some  one  will  strike  on  something 
better  than  we  yet  have.  Five  years,  maybe 
two  years,  from  now,  you'll  devote  a  whole 
number  to  prevention  of  swarming. 
Marengo,  111.,  Oct.  8,  18i)0. 


Go   Slow   in   Starting  Out   Apiaries. — Have 
Them  Six  Miles   Apart,  and  Kaise   Ex- 
tracted Honey.— Numerous  Pointers. 

E.    FBANOE. 

'ES,  I  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence with  out  apiaries,  and,  as  I  am 
well  aware  that  many  bee  keepers 
are  thinking  of  branching  out  in  that 
direction  next  spring,  I  will  just  say,  if  you 
have  a  good  location,  at  home,  all  to  your- 
self, that  is,  no  bees  to  amount  to  much 
within  four  or  iive  miles,  and  have  not  over 
100  colonies,  you  will  make  more  money, 
with  the  same  labor  and  expense,  to  keep 
them  all  at  home.  But  perhaps  your  home 
locality  is  not  as  good  as  you  can  get  four  or 
five  miles  away. 

If  I  could  have  my  locations  to  suit  me, 
six  miles  would  be  my  preference.  But  we 
cannot  lind  a  location  to  just  suit  us.  Either 
the  pasture  is  not  as  good  as  we  would  wish, 
or  there  are  more  or  less  Jbees  already  on  the 
location  than  there  should  be  for  profit,  or, 
as  in  our  case,  there  is  a  splendid  locality 
right  out  that  way — everything  all  right  ex- 
cept those  2wsky  thieves  that  live  there — if  we 
go  there,  there  will  be  trouble.  Better  keep 
away.  And  I  think  by  the  time  one  gets 
several  out  apiaries  under  headway  he  will 
find  a  great  many  things  not  very  pleasant 
or  profitable,  either.  I  know  we  are  apt  to 
reason  about  like  this  :  The  home  apiary 
pays  well,  now  I  will  just  put  another  100 
colonies  in  an  out  apiary  and  double  my 
profits  ;  then  another,  and  thrible  them,  and 
so  on.  But  the  chances  are  that  everything 
will  not  work  to  our  advantage,  or  as  we 
would  wish. 

In  picking  out  a  location  for  an  out  apiary 
go,  if  possible,  six  miles  from  the  home 
apiary  ;  surely  not  less  than  four  miles. 
Then  be  sure  of  good  pasture — nearly,  or 
entirely,  unoccupied  by  others — and  good, 
honest  inhabitfftits,  if  possible. 

Now  I  will  just  say  how  we  are  doing.  We 
have  six  out  apiaries  and  one  at  home,  (S.W 
colonies  in  all,  nearly  equally  divided  as  to 
numbers.  Some  of  ours  are  too  near  to- 
gether. This  poor  season  tells  us  very  plain- 
ly that  in  some  places  there  are  too  many 
bees. 

We  work  altogether  for  extracted  honey, 
winter  out  doors,  clip  our  queens,  make  all 
of  our  new  swarms  by  dividing,  hire  help 
enough  to  go  from  home  and  work  the  whole 
of  one  out  apiary  and  come  back  home  again 
in  one  day.  There  is  no  one  to  look  after 
the  bees  when  we  are  away.  We  have  an 
extractor  at  each  yard,  all  other  tools  we 


carry  with  us.  Through  the  extracting  season 
we  go  with  two  teams,  one  to  carry  the  hands 
and  the  other  to  haul  home  the  honey.  As 
rent  for  bee  pasture  or  pay  for  a  place  to 
put  the  bees,  we  pay  twenty-five  cents  per 
colony,  spring  count.  We  use  a  tent  ten 
feet  square,  for  an  extracting  house.  We 
carry  the  tent  with  us,  and  pitch  it  every 
day. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  things  that 
I  could  mention,  but  I  ain  in  a  great  hurry 
just  now,  as  I  just  got  a  notice  to  go,  early 
in  the  morning,  with  the  team,  fifty  miles, 
and  have  got  to  get  ready,  and  it  is  now 
sundown — so  if  I  have  failed  to  interest  you 
I  am  sorry. 

Platteville,  Wis.,  Oct.  12,  1890. 


Doubts    About    Overstocking. — Go    Slow   in 

Starting  Out  Apiaries.— Have  Them  Five 

Miles  Apart.— They  can  be  Managed 

on  the  Visiting  Plan. 

.JAMES   HEDDON. 

^  0  you  know  that  I  am  just  now,  after 
reading  your  leader  in  last  issue  on 
the  above  subject,  thinking  that  you 
make  it  harder  for  me  to  write  for 
the  Review  than  it  is  for  anyone  else  ?  You 
and  I  work  so  very  nearly  alike,  have  com- 
pared notes  so  often,  learned  of  each  other, 
discarded  each  other's  mistakes  and  adopted 
each  other's  valuable  discoveries  to  such  an 
extent  that  your  leaders  cover  up  pretty 
nearly  all  the  ground  which  I  should  traverse 
in  an  article  on  the  subject.  Had  I  written 
this  article  without  reading  your  leader, 
your  readers  would  have  called  it  plagiarism. 
Really,  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  say, 
except  perhaps  to  take  a  few  exceptions. 

I  will  lay  down  with  additional  emphasis 
the  statements  that,  first,  the  idea  ot  over- 
stocking is  the  parent  of  out-apiaries,  and 
second,  that  overstocking  is  something  I 
never  yet  could  find  out  anything  about,  and 
I  have  not  only  carefully  considered  my 
own  experience  but  carefully  catechised 
others  of  equal  or  lai'ger  exijerience.  After 
over  twenty  years  specialty  in  the  produc- 
tion of  honey,  I  do  not  yet  know  whether 
you  can  overstock  a  locality  at  all,  or  not. 
1  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  pulilish  to  my 
brother  bee  keepers  my  impressions.  It 
would  seem  that  settled  opinions  were  bet- 
ter, but  I  will  say  that  I  am  of  the  impres- 
sion that  I  would  run  up  to  a  surprising 
number  of  colonies  in  one  apiary  before  I 
would  establisli  an  out  apiary.  You  and 
many  of  your  readers  all  know  that  I  have 
had  considerable  experience  with  out  apiar- 
ies, and  that  my  new  hive  is  par  excellence 
for  that  system  of  honey  production  as  well 
as  the  moveable  system  ;  that  is,  moving 
colonies  about  to  catch  the  different  honey 
Hows.  True  it  is  considerably  more  expen- 
sive ;  yes,  a  large  per  cent  more,  to  keep 
several  hundred  colonies  of  bees  in  two  or 
three  apiaries  than  to  keep  them  all  in  one. 
I  am  sorry  you  contracted  the  successful 
distance  to  four  miles.  My  apiaries  are  six 
miles  apart ;  yes,  nearly  seven,  and  surely  I 
would  not  advise  less  than  five  miles.     You 
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are  a  mile  too  close,  at  least,  Brother  H., 
your  illustrations  with  the  dollars  notwith- 
standing. This  is  a  fine  illustration  and  a 
splendid  thought  and  one  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  who  gave  it  to 
me  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  I  think, 
when  visiting  at  my  home. 

It  would  make  this  article  too  long  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  whether  it  is  better  to 
keep  a  man  in  each  out-apiary  or  to  leave 
them  alone,  and  go  around,  taking  away 
honey  at  intervals.  Considerable  depends 
upon  location  and  permanent  conditions,  as 
well  as  much  depending  upon  temporary 
conditions  such  as  season,  but  of  course  frhis 
latter  cannot  be  calculated  in  advance.  Do 
not  talk  about  removing  queens.  That  will 
not  do  in  these  times  of  cheap  honey. 

As  I  have  already  written,  I  can  with  my 
divisible  brood  chamber  hive  almost  wholly 
prevent  swarming.  Yes,  any  desire  or  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  bees  to  increase, 
and  do  it  quickly  without  any  fussing  or 
manipulating  which  consumes  time,  and 
with  this  in  view,  it  is  probably  best  in  most 
cases  to  lock  up  the  out  apiaries. 

But  to  close  I  would  say  to  my  brother  bee 
keepers,  do  not  start  an  out  apiary  until  you 
have  a  large  number  of  colonies  in  the  same 
yard,  and  are  pretty  well,  convinced  that  you 
are  overstocked. 

Before  closing  allow  me  to  thank  you  for 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  of  Brother  A.  I. 
Root's  opposing  my  improvements  in  hives, 
and  at  the  same  time  following  along  several 
years  behind  in  the  adoption  of  these  im- 
provements. 

DowAGiAO,  Mich.,  Oct.  2,  1S90. 


Preventing  Swarming  at  Out  Apiaries. 

ARTHUB   C.    MILLEB. 

(jo  begin  with,  I  am  not  "up  "  on  "out 
apiaries,"  but  I  have  a  plan  and  way 
of  my  own  that  works  excellently  and 
will  enable  one  to  run  an  out  apiary 
for  either  comb  or  extracted  honey  without 
constant  attendance. 

Necessity  was  the  mother  of  this  plan. 
I  fathered  it,  and  briefly  it  is  as  follows : 
When  my  stocks  approach  the  swarming 
period  I  take  an  extra  brood  chamber  for 
each  hive  and  place  in  each  two  division 
boards  and  three  L.  frames  with  starters 
only.  The  stock  is  removed  from  its  stand, 
the  chamber,  as  above,  is  put  in  its  place, 
the  queen  of  the  stock  is  hunted  up  and  with 
the  bees  from  the  frame  she  is  on,  is  shaken 
or  placed  on  the  frames  with  starters.  The 
division  boards  are  then  pushed  up  on  each 
side,  a  queen  excluding  honey  board  put  on, 
then  the  supers  and  then  the  original  brood 
nest  on  top  of  all.  So  arranged  they  will  go 
it  for  ten  days  to  two  weeks,  after  which 
time  the  queen  naay  need  another  frame 
with  starter.  At  same  time  queen  cells  in 
the  upper  brood  nest  may  be  removed  and 
also  any  combs  free  from  brood,  or  the 
whole  chamber  may  be  taken  off  and  brood 
used  as  desired. 

Do  not  say  I  cannot  raise  good  coml)  honey 
that  way,  or  much  of  it,  for  I  have  this  year 


secured  an  unusually  good  crop  and  of  such 
quality  that  it  took  first  premium  at  our 
State  Fair  over  many  competitors. 

Now,  brother  bee  keepers,  part  of  this  may 
be  a  very  ancient  "chestnut"  to  you,  but 
there  was  a  nice  fat  worm  in  it,  and  I  have 
found  him  and  set  him  to  work  for  me,  and 
the  foregoing  is  only  a  part  of  what  he  can 
do. 

Fbovidence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  10, 1890. 

Put  Out  Apiaries   Four   Miles   Apart.— Use 

Heddon    Hives    and    Raise 

Extracted  Honey. 

■^N  our  experience  with  out  apiaries  we 
d|)  find  that  the  profitable  management  of 
a^  them  depends  upon  many  considera- 
tions. 

Let  us  consider  first  who  should  establish 
out  apiaries.  A  great  majority  of  bee  keep- 
ers are  honey  producers  merely  as  an  adjunct 
to  some  other  pursuit.  If  they  are  at  any 
time  inclined  to  establish  an  out  apiary  the 
cost  of  an  extra  man  to  conduct  it,  and  the 
scarcity  of  men  of  experience  in  that  line, 
often  deters  the  farmer,  physician  or  trades- 
man from  embarking  in  the  enterprise. 

But  the  person  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
bee  keeping  is  the  one  who  turns  his  eyes  to 
surrounding  vacant  fields,  in  order  to  occupy 
them.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in 
this  case  is  the  pasturage.  We  find  that  the 
capacity  of  a  field  ranges  all  the  way  from 
twenty  colonies  to  one  hundred,  or  in  highly 
favored  localities  two  hundred  or  over.  The 
bee  keeper,  then,  should  decide  how  many 
colonies  he  can  profitably  manage,  and  es- 
tablish as  many  out  apiaries  as  will  take  up 
the  number  of  bees. 

If  one  field  would  sustain  only  twenty 
colonies,  we  doubt  if  it  would  be  profitable 
to  establish  so  many  small  apiaries  as  would 
be  necessary  to  manage  two  or  three  hun- 
dred colonies.  We  would  either  give  up  the 
scheme  or  move  to  a  better  field. 

Having  decided  upon  our  location  the  next 
point  is,  what  kind  of  honey  shall  be  pro- 
duced ?  Comb  honey  producers  who  have 
many  out  apiaries  usually  hire  a  man  to 
attend  each  apiary  during  the  honey  season. 
The  swarming  impulse  is  so  uncontrollable 
in  a  comb  honey  apiary  that  a  constant  su- 
pervision is  necessary,  and  to  sustain  this 
extra  expense  the  honey  yield  should  be 
quite  sure  each  year,  and  the  field  able  to 
sustain  at  least  seventy-five  colonies  in  an 

An  out  apiary  can  be  conducted  much 
cheaper  when  obtaining  extracted  honey. 
The  hiring  of  an  extra  man  in  each  apiary  is 
dispensed  with,  and  the  apiarist  with  a 
"  crew  "  of  helpers  gets  around  and  relieves 
the  bees  of  their  impulse  to  swarm,  and  puts 
that  impulse  into  kegs  or  barrels,  and  that 
is  the  end  of  it. 

Another  very  important  consideration  is 
the  kind  of  hive  to  use.  If  the  hive  is  to  be 
a  permanent  fixture  in  the  out  apiary  almost 
any  style  of  standard  chaff  hive  can  be  used. 
But  the  very  name  out  apiary  suggests  more 
or  less  moving  of  hives  from  the  home  head- 
quarters, and  in  order  to  make  these  move- 
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ments  with  as  little  damage  and  rapidly  as 
possible,  the  close  end  frame  has  advantages 
patent  to  all,  and  these  frames,  whether  in 
an  L.  hive  or  in  a  shallow  case,  are  finding 
much  favor  with  Eastern  bee  keepers.  The 
objections  many  have  to  the  close  end  frame 
on  the  Heddon  principle  is  the  divisible 
brood  chamber,  but  there  is  an  advantage 
here,  however,  in  enabling  us  to  handle 
cases  instead  of  frames.  The  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  we  prepare  bees  for 
winter,  and  many  other  operations  ki  an  out 
apiary  where  speed  is  money  in  the  pocket, 
puts  us  thus  far  on  the  side  of  the  divisible 
brood  chamber. 

How  far  apax't  shall  we  plant  out  apiaries 
and  shall  we  plant  them  in  a  circle  around 
the  home  yard,  or  off  in  a  direct  line  ?  From 
three  to  four  miles  is  far  enough,  and  as  to 
location,  that  depends  upon  the  roads.  We 
prefer  smooth  roads  that  will  admit  of  easy 
driving,  but  a  good  field  should  not  be 
s-hunned  for  a  few  disadvantages  in  this  line. 
We  find  there  is  but  little  difference  whether 
you  drive  out  on  a  long  stretch  of  good  road 
or  go  out  on  a  radius  over  steep  hills.  Here 
in  the  Easik  we  usually  find  a  variety  of  roads. 
On  level  ground  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to 
work  on  the  radius  plan.  The  above  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  main  mechanical  points  in 
the  establishment  and  running  of  out 
apiaries. 

Ramblee. 


Highly  Colored  Italians. — They  Ought  Not 
to  Have  Been  Ruled  Out. 

PBOr.    A.    J.  .COOK. 

""OU  state  in  the  last  number  of  your 
excellent  paper  that  some  very  bright 
Italians  were  excluded  at  the  State 
Fair  because  they  showed  more  than 
the  three  yellow  bands.  You  express  a  wish 
that  I  give  my  opinion  in  the  premises. 

The  description  of  Short  Horns  as  to  color 
is  usually  red  or  white,  white,  or  roan.  Now 
suppose  some  one  should  breed  all  the  white 
off,  as  might  be  done,  would  his  cattle  be 
Injected  ?  Nay,  I  think,  were  they  otherwise 
as  good  they  would  be  more  sure  of  a  pre- 
mium. 

Every  breeder  of  Italians  knows  well  that 
these  bees  are  likely  to  vary  in  way  of  higher 
color,  and  yet  they  are  pure  Italians.  He 
also  knows  from  the  laws  of  breeding,  as 
well  as  from  his  own  experience  that  he  can 
breed  towards  this  bright  color.  Thus  while 
I  should  reject  bees  which  showed  less  than 
three  bands  I  should  not  feel  that  more  than 
three  bands  disqualified  bees  to  rank  as 
Italians  or  to  compete  in  that  class.  Some 
claim  that  red  short  horns  are  intrinsically 
less  valuable  than  the  whites  or  roans.  So 
some  might  claim  that  these  yellow  Italians 
were  less  valuable  ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  warrant  either  in  theory  or  prac- 
tice for  throwing  them  out  of  the  class.  We 
could  only  tarnish  the  yellow  bees  in  rela- 
tion to  color  by  mixing  with  the  blacks  or 
Carniolans,  and  that  would  reduce,  not  in- 
crease, the  yellow.  So  I  should  say  the 
ruling  was  not  wise. 
Agkioultubal  Col.,  Mich.,  Oct.  15, 1890. 
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Why  doesn't  somebody  offer  black  Italians 
for  sale  ? 


D.  A.  Jones  thinks  three  miles  is  far 
enough  apart  for  out  apiaries  of  not  more 
than  100  colonies,  provided  the  pasture  is 
fair. 


"thikty  teaks  among  the  bees." 
We  have  to  thank  Bro.  Alley  for  a  copy  of 
his  latest  edition  of  Thirty  Years  Among 
the  Bees.  As  we  understand  it,  this  is  the 
"  queen  rearing  part  "  of  his  Handy  Book, 
re-written  and  brought  down  to  the  "  latest 
wrinkle."  That  his  methods  of  queen  rear- 
ing produce  good  queens  we  know  from 
having  had  twenty  of  his  queens  in  our 
apiary  the  past  season. 


wheke  shall  the  international  hold  its 
next  meeting  ? 
The  next  meeting  ought  to  be  held  in  the 
East,  of  course.  Ernest  Root  suggests  that 
it  be  held  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  George, 
in  some  cottages  owned  by  Mr.  Lockhart, 
we  believe.  The  only  objection  that  we  see 
to  this  plan  is  that  the  meeting  must  be  held 
before  cold  weather,  and  the  best  of  conven- 
tions are  usually  held  after  cold  weather  has 
set  in,  and  there  is  no  work  with  the  bees  to 
keep  l)ee  keepers  at  home. 


GIVE   CREDIT,    PLEASE. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  most  excellent  article, 
written  by  Mr.  McKnight  and  published  in 
the  Review,  was  copied  by  the  C.  B.  J.  and 
no  credit  given.  Now  it  appears  in  the 
Guide  and  is  credited  to — the  ('.  B.  J.,  of 
course.  We  delight  in  seeing  these  good 
things  passed  around,  but  like  to  have  the 
credit  of  bringing  them  out.  We  presume 
it  was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  C.  B.  J. 
that  no  credit  was  given,  as  it  has,  hereto- 
fore, always  given  credit  when  copying  any 
of  our  articles. 
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THE   AMERICAN   BEE   JOUKNAL   TO   BE   CHANGED 
IN   FOEM. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  year  the  Avierican  Bee 
Journal  is  to  be  changed  to  a  two-column, 
thirty-two  page  paper ;  the  same  size  that 
it  was  when  a  monthly.  We  think  this  the 
most  desirable  size  for  a  magazine. 

In  this  connection  we  might  mention  that 
the  price  of  TJie  Illustrated  Home  Journal 
has  been  reduced  to  only  fifty  cents.  It  is 
clubbed  with  the  A.  B.  J.  for  only  iJ^Lo"). 
This  lowering  of  the  price  is  done  to 
secure  an  immense  circulation  which  will 
command  a  large  advertising  patronage. 


OBATES    FOB   SHIPPING  CASES. 

The  cases  containing  the  comb  honey  that 
we  took  to  the  fairs  this  fall  were  shipped  in 
crates  like  the  one  we  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed in  the  June  Review.  First  they 
went  to  Detroit,  then  to  Lansing,  and  from 
there  home.  We  have  counted  up  the  num- 
ber of  times  they  were  handled  (loaded  or 
unloaded)  during  the  round  trip,  and  it  is 
twelve  times,  yet,  barring  the  slight  stain 
left  by  the  dust  that  the  brooms  raised 
nightly  at  the  Exposition,  the  white  poplar 
cases  are  as  white  as  when  first  made.  Not 
a  comb  was  broken  ;  not  a  drop  of  leakage. 
Time  and  again  did  Cutting  say  :  "  Hutchin- 
son, these  crates  are  one  of  the  best  things 
you  have  adopted  in  a  long  time." 


WIDE,    DEEP    TOP-BAES   AND   CLOSBD-END 
FBAMES. 

Mr.  Root  has  decided  to  make  the  Dove- 
tailed hive  (for  those  who  wish  it)  with  top 
bars  1 1-32  wide  and  ^'y  deep.  In  addition  to 
this,  some  hives  will  be  made  with  closed- 
end  bars  to  the  frames.  No  slatted  honey- 
boards  will  l)e  needed  with  these  wide,  deep 
top  bars.  At  least  this  is  the  decision  at  the 
Root  establishment,  and  back  of  this  is  the 
testimony  of  the  representative  bee  keepers 
of  New  York  to  the  effect  that  they  do  not 
use,  and  see  no  use  for  the  slatted  honey 
board.  To  them  it  is  a  wonder  why  honey 
boards  are  deemed  necessary  by  Western 
bee  keepers.  To  us,  the  size  and  spacing  of 
the  top  bars  explain  the  whole  matter. 
Western  men  will  now  be  able,  at  little  ex- 
pense, to  give  these  large  top  bars  a  trial, 
and  decide  whether  they  prefer  them  to  a 
honey  board.  Apparently,  the  Root  firm  has 
never  tried  so  hard  to  be  "  up  with  the 
times  "  as  it  has  during  the  past  year  or  two. 


ME.  BOOT  ADOPTS  AND  ADVISES  THE  BENTON 
CAGE. 

AVe  are  very  glad  to  see,  by  Gleanings  of 
Oct.  1,  that  Mr.  Root  has  at  last  turned  a 
cold  shoulder  on  the  Peet  cage.  It  was  a 
very  undesirable  cage  for  shipping.  It  was 
heavy  and  expensive,  the  tin  conducted  the 
heat  from  the  bees,  and  allowed  the  queen 
to  be  bumped  around  for  lack  of  a  foothold. 
As  an  introducing  cage  it  worked  fairly  well. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  condition  in 
which  a  queen  arrives  has  much  to  do  with 
our  success  in  introducing  her  ;  hence,  the 
care  that  brings  her  in  the  best  condition 
aids  in  her  introduction.  The  cage  that  Mr. 
Root  has  adopted  is  the  Benton  cage,  which 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  one  we  de- 
scribed in  these  columns  a  month  or  two 
ago.  In  this  cage  the  queen  is  released  by 
the  bees  eating  out  the  candy  from  the 
entrance  to  the  cage.  We  feel  certain  that 
this  is  the  way  to  have  a  queen  released. 
We  are  also  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Root  no 
longer  advises,  in  his  directions  for  intro- 
ducing, that  the  queen  be  hunted  up  after 
she  is  released  to  see  how  the  bees  are  treat- 
ing her.  We  have  often  followed  this  advice. 
Found  the  queen  all  right,  sometimes,  only 
to  have  her  give  a  "zeep  "  and  start  on  a 
run,  with  the  bees  after  her.  Soon  she  would 
be  in  a  "ball."  Sometimes  we  would  find 
her  already  "  balled,"  but  we  believe  it  was 
the  result  of  our  disturbance.  We  presume 
it  was  such  experience  as  this  that  led  Mr. 
Root  to  conclude  that  by  his  timely  (?)  in- 
terference he  had  saved  the  queen.  Let  the 
bees  release  the  queen  by  eating  candy  from 
the  entrance  to  the  cage,  and  don't  open  ^)e 
hive  for  several  days,  when  the  queen  will 
have  become  "wonted"  and  commenced 
laying,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
"balling." 


WE   ABE    "  PLATING   IT   ALONE." 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Henry  Alley  he 
says:  "Either  you  had  a  barrel  of  money 
when  you  commenced,  or  else  some  one  is 
'  backing  you  up  '  in  the  publication  of  the 
Review."  Neither  assertion  is  true,  and  we 
believe  we  have  said  as  much  before  in  these 
columns.  For  the  satisfaction  of  all  inter- 
ested we  will  again  state,  that  we  started  the 
Review  without  capital.  A  month  or  two 
before  the  first  number  was  issued  we  an- 
nounced that  with  the  beginning  of  the  year 
we  should  commence  the  publication  of  the 
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Review,  giving  a  synopsis  of  its  pi'oposed 
character.  By  the  time  the  first  number 
was  ready  to  mail,  enough  subscriptions  had 
been  received  to  pay  the  expense  of  that 
number.  By  the  time  the  next  issue  was 
out,  enough  money  had  come  in  on  subscrip- 
tions to  pay  for  tliree  or  four  issues.  This 
sort  of  thing  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
year  ;  then  came  renewals  accompanied  by 
many  more  new  subscribers.  From  the  very 
first  the  advertising  patronage  has  been 
■  good.  Sometimes  it  has  paid  the  running 
expenses  twice  over.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  manner  in  which  we  get 
out  the  Review  makes  the  expenses  very 
light — the  only  expense  that  is  really  felt 
being  that  for  white  paper.  The  Review 
not  only  pays  its  way  but  it  more  than  sup- 
ports our  family.  We  beg  pardon  for  again 
referring  to  this  matter,  but  if  any  credit 
attaches  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Review 
has  been  built  up  and  made  to  prosper,  we 
can't  bear  to  see  it  given  to  a  "barrel  of 
money"  nor  to  "somebody's  backing  us 
up."  If  we  have  had  any  "  backing  up  "  it 
is  only  such  as  comes  from  the  nimble 
fingers,  wise  counsels  and  economical  ways 
of  a  loving  wife,  and  it's  all  the  "  backing 
up  "  we  ask  for. 


ESTABLISHING    OUT   APIABIES. 

Not  a  man  that  has  tried  it  that  doesn't 
say  "go  slow"  in  starting  an  out  apiary. 
Be  sure  that  the  home  yard  is  overstocked  ; 
that  the  loss  from  this  source  is  greater  than 
the  expense  of  moving  part  of  the  bees  and 
caring  for  them  in  another  locality. 

After  having  decided  to  establish  an  out 
apiary,  the  next  step  is  the  choice  of  locality. 
We  notice  that  most  of  our  oorrespondents 
are  inclined  to  i^ut  the  out  apiaries  farther 
apart  than  we  suggested  ;  four  miles  being 
the  inside  limit,  with  a  leaning  towards  five  or 
six  miles.  Of  course,  the  only  objection  to 
the  greater  distances  is  the  increase  in  time 
spent  in  going  and  coming.  When  we  are 
"  hitched  up,"  however,  and  on  the  road,  a 
mile  OK  two  fartlier  does  not  make  so  very 
much  difference.  The  increased  yield  may 
more  than  make  it  up.  Of  course,  if  the 
apiaries  are  small,  they  may  be  nearer  to- 
gether, but  it  striljes  us  that  each  apiary 
ought  to  be  large  enough  to  furnish  a  full 
day's  work  at  each  visit.  That  the  whole 
surface  of  the  cosntry  does  not  furnish 
equally  good  bee  pasturage,  is  a  point  we 


missed  in  our  leader,  but  it  has  been  clearly 
shown  by  the  correspondence.  It  certainly 
will  be  advisable  to  be  to  considerable  pains 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  a  locality  before 
stocking  it  with  bees.  It  may  be  advisable 
to  put  out  "  feelei's  "  for  a  year  or  two,  as 
friend  Green  has  done.  That  is,  place  a  few 
colonies  here  and  there  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  notice  how  they  "  pan  out." 

Next  comes  the  question  of  hives.  They 
must  be  readily  movable.  When  keeping 
bees  upon  the  out  aniary  plan  there  must  of 
necessity  be  much  moving  about  of  hives 
from  one  apiary  to  another.  As  friend 
Green  expresses  it,  "  to  make  the  most  of 
an  apiary  it  must  be  capable  of  being  quick- 
ly and  easily  moved  at  any  time  during  the 
working  season."  If  the  apiary  at  a  certain 
poii't  is  prospering  finely,  while  labor  is 
suspended,  or  nearly  so,  at  other  apiaries, 
let's  mass  the  bees,  or  a  part  of  them,  where 
the  pasture  is  good.  Just  how  many  to  take, 
for  fear  of  overstocking,  would  be  another 
fine  point.  Besides  the  moving  of  bees  that 
might  be  necessary  in  the  working  season, 
there  is  the  moving  for  wintering.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler thinks  that  the  establishing  of  out  apiar- 
ies will  give  us  a  leaning  toward  out  door 
wintering.  Quite  likely  ;  yet  we  think  we 
should  still  cling  to  the  cellar.  It  would  not 
be  advisable  to  build  a  cellar  at  each  apiary. 
Various  are  the  reasons  that  might  cause 
this  locality  to  be  abandoned,  when  the  cel- 
lar would  be  dead  capital.  No,  this  would 
not  answer ;  we  should  bring  the  bees  all 
home,  a  la  Elwood  and  Hetherington,  winter 
them  in  a  big  cellar,  and  move  them  out  in 
the  spring.  Don't  you  see  that  the  hives 
must  be  readily  movable  ?  There  must  be 
no  opening  of  hives  to  fasten  frames,  and 
there  must  ])e  some  simple  method  of  fast- 
ening on  bottom  board  and  cover,  and  giving 
ventilation,  when  needed,  that  can  be  ar- 
ranged in  just  about — well  not  more  than 
two  minutes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  correspondents 
"  go  light "  upon  much  expense  in  the  way 
of  permanent  fixtures,  buildings  and  the 
like,  at  out  aitiaries.  Tents  and  other  make- 
shifts are  resorted  to.  In  other  words,  an 
out  apiary  is  seklom  supposed  to  be  perma- 
nently located. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  out  apiaries  are 
nearly  always  worked  for  extracted  honey. 
It  is  not  profitable  to  keep  some  one  in  an 
out  apiary  all  of  the  time  during  the  swarm- 
ing season,  and,  at  present,  there  seems  to 
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be  no  practical  method  of  preventing  swarm- 
ing, except  that  of  extracting  the  honey. 
Of  course,  there  are  methods  of  preventing 
swarming,  when  raising  comb  honey,  but 
they  are  complicated  and  laborious.  They 
may  answer  for  a  man  with  a  few  colonies, 
who  must  be  absent  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  but  with  an  out  apiary  of  100  colon- 
ies the  case  is  different.  Mr.  Heddon  says 
that  with  his  divisible  brood  chamber  he 
can  almost  wholly  prevent  swarming,  or  any 
desire  or  attempt  to  swarm,  and  that,  too, 
without  any  fussing  or  manipulating  that 
consumes  time.  If  he  can  do  this  when 
raising  comb  honey,  let  the  very  next  article 
that  he  writes  for  the  Review  be  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  method. 


INTEBNATIONAL,    AMERICAN    BEE    ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-first  annual, convention  of  this 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  G.  A.  R.  Hall, 
Estes  House,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  on  October 
21),  80,  and  31,  1890.  We  have  just  received 
the  following 

PKOGBAMME. 

First  Day.— Wednesday,  October  2i)th. 

9:00  A.M.  Call  to  order.  Reception  of  new  mem- 
bers. Payment  of  dues.  Appointment  of  com- 
mittees for  question  box  and  other  purposes. 

10:00  A.  M.  Address  of  Welcome.— J.  E.  Craig, 
Mayor  of  Keokuk. 

RECESS. 

11:00  A.M.    "Fifty  Years'   Progress  in   Apicul- 
ture."—Thos.  G.    Newman,   Editor    Am.    Bee 
Journal,  Chicago. 
Question  Box. 

1:30  P.   M.     "  Apicultural  Journalism."— W.   Z. 
Hutchinson,  Editor  of  the  Bee  Keepers'  Re- 
view, Flint,  Mich. 
Discussion. 

3:00  P.  M.  President's  Address.- Hon.  R.  L.  Tay- 
lor, Lapeer,  Mich. 

3:30  P.  M.    "  Honey  Pasturage  of  the  U.  8."— A. 
I.  Root,  Editor  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
Medina,  Ohio. 
Discussion. 
Question  Box. 

7:00  P.   M.      "Apiarian  Exhibit  at  the  coming 
Chicago  International  Fair.— Dr.  A.  B.  Mason, 
Auburndale,  Ohio. 
Discussion. 
Question  Box. 

Second  Day.— Thursday,  October  SOtli. 

8:30  A.  M.    "  What  I  don't  know  about  bee  keep- 
ing."—C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 
Discussion. 


11:00  A.  M.    Condcnwid  reports  of  the  Affiliated 

Associations  in  regard  to  crops  and  prospects. 

Question  Box. 
1:30  P.  M.     "  Is  it  best  to  use  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation in  brood  and  surplus  combs  ?  "—Eugene 

Secor,  Forest  ( "ity,  Iowa. 

Discussion. 
3:00  P.   M.      "Fixed   Frames  versus    suspended 

frames." — Ernest  It.  Hoot,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Discussion. 
7:00  P.  M.    "The  condition  necessary  to  insure  a 

iioney  crop."— Prof.  A.  J.  ('ook,   Agricultural 

( 'oUege,  Mich. 

Discussion. 

Question  Box. 

Third  Day.    Friday,  October  3l8t. 
8:30  A.  M.    Business  of  the  Association.    Sec'y 

and  Treasurer's  Reports.  Election  of  officers. 
11:00  A.M.    "In  an  Apiary  run  for  honey  only, 

are  Italians  or  hybrids  preferable  ?  " —  C,   F. 

Muth,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
1:30  P.  M.    Volunteer  contributions  from  differ- 
ent sources. 
3:00  P.  M.    "  The  International  Bee  Association. 

Its  past  and  future."— W.  F.  Clarke,  Guelph, 

Ontario,  Canada. 

The  question  box  committee  will  receive  ques- 
tions at  any  time  and  will  appoint  different 
members  to  answer  those  that  are  deemed  of  suf- 
ficient interest  or  importance. 

As  this  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  International 
Bee  Association  west  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Western  bee  keepers  will  make  an 
effort  to  show  what  the  West  can  do.  A  number 
of  ladies  are  expected  as  usual.  The  essayists 
named  in  the  programme  will  nearly  all  be 
present. 

A  special  room  on  the  same  floor  as  the  G.  A.  R. 
Hall  has  been  secured  for  exhibits  of  bees  or 
their  products,  or  implements,  and  a  special 
committee  will  rejjort  as  to  their  merits.  Arti- 
cles for  exhibition,  if  prepaid  to  Keokuk  and 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  will  be  delivered  in 
the  proper  place  free  of  charge. 

The  Hotel  Keokuk,  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the 
West,  a  $3.00  house,  will  take  members  at  $^.00 
per  day.  The  Mc('arty  Boarding,  in  Estes  House, 
on  same  floor  as  the  G.  A.  R.  Hall,  will  board 
members  at  $1.00  per  day. 

Reduced  R.  R.  fares  have  been  promised,  but 
at  the  printing  of  this  programme,  nothing  defi- 
nite has  yet  been  given. 

Parties  wishing  to  attend  will  be  freely  fur- 
nished all  necessary  information  and  reduced  R. 
R.  rates  if  same  arc  to  be  had, 

C.  P.  Dadant,  Sec'y, 

Hamilton,  111. 

When  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  of  the  International  so  far  west,  we 
thought :  "  Now  we  shall  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  some  of  those  Western  brothers 
with  whom  we  have  been  acquainted  for  so 
long,  but  whose  faces  we  have  never  seen. 
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We  have  often  tried  to  imagine  how  some  of 
them  looked,  now  we  shall  knoiv.'"  All  sum- 
mer long  we  have  looked  forward  with  a 
feeling  that  the  three  days  passed  at  this 
meeting  would  be  the  most  enjoyable  of  the 
year.  Now  we  can^t  go.  We  are  now  able 
to  be  up  and  al)Out  the  house,  and  to  attend 
to  our  correspondence,  but  we  gain  strength 
very  slowly.  We  had  worked  hard  all  sum- 
mer, went  away  to  the  fairs  about  tired  out, 
and  when  we  reached  home  we  were  pretty 
well  worn  out.  Now  Nature  is  making  us 
pay  the  penalty.  We  have  made  a  great  big 
resolve  that  this  shall  be  the  last  time  she 
shall  make  such  a  demand  upon  us.  We  are 
going  to  begin  right  noiv  and  stay  away 
from  that  convention,  because  we  are  not 
strong  enough  to  make  the  journey.  But 
let  no  one  stay  away  because  some  one  else 
can't  go  ;  every  one  of  you  go  that  can,  and 
have  a  good  time,  while  your  friend,  W.  Z., 
stays  at  home  so  unwillingly,  and  will  watch 
the  papers  most  closely  to  see  what  you  say 
and  do. 


APICULTUBAL   JOUBNALISM. 

Bee  keepers  have  good  reasons  for  being 
proud  of  their  literature.  •  Scarcely  a  point 
arises  upon  which  we  cannot  find  the  record- 
ed experience  of  our  best  apiarists  ;  while 
new  discoveries  are  at  once  described,  illus- 
trated and  discussed  in  the  bee  keeping 
periodicals.  Perhaps  bee  keepers  have 
given  the  matter  little  thought,  but,  not- 
withstanding the  excellence  of  these  periodi- 
cals, might  they  not  be  improved  ?  If  so, 
how  ?  Have  they  faults  ?  If  so,  what  are 
they?  We  believe  that  "  apicultural  jour- 
nalism "  may  be  profitably  made  the  subject 
of  special  discussion.  To  show  that  we  are 
not  alone  in  holding  these  views  we  will  say 
that  the  secretary  of  the  International, 
*  American,  Bee  Association  has  asked  us  to 
prepare  an  essay  upon  this  subject,  to  be 
read  at  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. We  have  accepted  the  invitation  and 
have  also  decided  to  use  said  essay  as  a 
"  leader  "  to  the  special  topic  for  the  Novem- 
ber Review.  So  much  by  way  of  an  intro- 
duction, and  now  for  the  essay. 

Time  was  when  many  of  the  industries 
were  represented  in  one  family.  Flax  and 
wool  were  grown,  spun  and  worked  up  into 
cloth,  and  made  into  clothing.  Cows  were 
kept,  and  cheese  as  well  as  butter  made  for 
home  use.    Poultry  and  a  few  stocks  of  bees 


added  to  the  comforts  of  the  household. 
But  there  is  no  need  of  going  into  detail ; 
everyone  knows  how  people  lived  100  years 
ago.  Cheap  and  rapid  transportation  has 
encouraged  the  invention  of  machinery,  the 
building  of  factories,  and  the  classification 
of  labor.  This  has  brought  about  specialty. 
With  specialty  in  production  came  the  need 
of  specialty  in  the  journals  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  producers.  For  the  general 
farmer  we  had,  and  still  have,  agricultural 
journals  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain, 
stock  raising,  gardening,  fruit  growing, 
bees,  poultry,  etc.,  and  they  answer  their 
purpose  well,  but  when  a  man  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  some  one  of  these  branches  of 
rural  industry,  he  then  wishes  a  journal  de- 
voted to  that  business  as  a  sjjecialty,  not  one 
mixed  up  with  some  other  specialty  for 
which  he  cares  little  or  nothing.  These 
other  topics  are  all  right  in  their  places,  but 
bee  keepers  who  don't  care  for  them  dislike 
to  pay  for  their  discussion,  or  to  wade 
through  said  discussions  in  order  to  get  at 
what  information  there  is  about  bees.  As  a 
rule,  bee  journals  that  attempt  to  "  mix  in  " 
other  topics  do  so  at  a  loss.  We  believe  that 
bee  journals  will  best  serve  the  interests  of 
their  subscribers,  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
cure their  own  prosperity,  by  letting  severely 
alone  all  subjects  not  pertaining  to  their 
specialty.  We  would  not  expugn  any  wit, 
humor  or  eloquence  that  may  bubble  up 
spontaneously,  but  the  publication  of  such 
attemjjts  at  wit  as  have  appeared  in  some  of 
the  bee  journals  is  enough  to  kill  any  journal 
that  it  is  possible  to  kill. 

After  we  have  decided  that  only  such  mat- 
ter as  pertains  to  bees  shall  go  into  our  jour- 
nal, then  the  matter  of  quality  must  be 
looked  after.  Some  of  the  matter  that  ap- 
pears in  some  of  the  bee  papers,  could  be 
placed  only  under  the  head  of  "twaddle." 
What  does  possess  editors  to  publish  such 
trash  ?  A  woman  tells  in  a  would-be-funny 
way  of  her  troubles  in  clipping  a  queen's 
wing,  or  a  man  starts  out  with  ;  "  I  am  a  bee 
keeper.  I  l^egan  the  season  with  twenty- 
four  colonies.  Some  were  weak  but — " 
What  is  the  use  of  going  any  farther  ?  You 
have  all  seen  these  things  in  the  journals. 
What  good  are  they  ?  Do  they  help  bee 
keepers  ?  Must  such  things  be  used  in  order 
to  fill  the  pages  of  the  journals  ?  No,  not  if 
editors  will  bestir  themselves,  and,  if  they 
can't  do  this  they  are  unfit  for  the  positions 
they  occupy. 
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Friends,  how  do  you  read  the  bee  journals  ? 
We  read  them  in  this  manner.  We  glance 
at  the  heading  of  an  article,  then  at  its 
author's  name,  and  sometimes  this  is  all  we 
do.  By  the  way,  we  wish  all  journals  would 
place  the  author's  name  at  the  head  of  the 
article.  It  saves  the  bother  of  looking  up 
the  end  of  the  article  (over  the  leaf  perhaps) 
to  see  who  wrote  it.  Perhaps  some  think 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  authorship  is  im- 
material ;  if  the  article  is  good  it  is  good, 
irrespective  of  who  wrote  it.  True,  but 
show  us  the  man  who  doesn't  wish  to  know 
who  'tis  doing  the  talking.  To  return,  if 
the  heading  and  authorship  are  favorable, 
the  first  paragraph  is  glanced  over.  (Do 
you  know  that  the  gist  of  a  paragraph  can 
be  taken  in  at  a  glance  'i)  Then  the  next 
paragraph  is  given  a  glance,  then  the  next 
and  so  on  through  the  article.  Frequently 
this  is  all  the  reading  the  article  receives. 
There  are  some  copies  of  some  of  the  bee 
papers  that  we  have  rerfd  through  in  this 
manner  in  about  five  minutes.  About  once 
a  month  there  comes  to  this  office  a  paper 
claiming  to  be  a  bee  journal  that  we  doyi''t 
read  at  all — it  simply  isn't  worth  it.  When 
we  learn,  by  glancing  through  an  article, 
that  it  contains  something  of  value,  we  then 
read  it  through  carefully.  Careful  and  effi- 
cient editing  would  save  all  this  sifting  on 
the  part  of  readers.  The  question  that  each 
editor  ought  to  ask  himself,  when  deciding 
upon  what  shall  appear  upon  the  pages  of 
his  journal,  is,  will  the  matter  admitted  be 
of  real  benefit  to  the  readers  ?  If  it  will 
not,  why  publish  it  ?  It  may  not  be  possible 
nor  advisable  to  adhere  strictly  to  this  rule, 
but  it  ought  to  be  always  kept  in  view. 

We  wish  to  oppose  one  idea  that  some  of 
our  editorial  brethren  have,  with  much  labor, 
tried  to  pound  into  the  heads  of  their  corres- 
pondents, and  that  is  that  they  must  write 
short  articles  in  order  that  all  may  he  heard 
from.  Why  should  "all"  be  heard  from, 
unless  they  have  something  of  value  to  com- 
mnnicate  ?  Of  course,  we  prefer  to  have 
ideas  expressed  in  the  fewest  words  possible, 
but  a  long  article  is  just  as  welcome  as  a 
short  one,  provided  it  contains  valuable  in- 
formation in  proportion  to  its  length.  The 
idea  is  just  here.  A  journal  ought  to  be 
filled  with  the  most  valuable  information 
that  can  possibly  be  packed  into  it,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  said  information  is  furnish- 
ed by  two  or  three  correspondents  or  by  a 
dozen. 


Shall  the  editor  of  a  bee  journal  deal  in 
apiarian  supplies  V  Certainly,  if  he  wishes. 
But,  are  there  no  objections  to  such  a  course  ? 
As  we  look  at  the  matter,  there  is  just  this 
much  that  can  be  urged  against  it :  Natu- 
rally a  man  may  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
the  goods  he  has  for  sale,  and,  if  he  has  any 
vim  al)Out  him,  this  prejudice  is  more  than 
likely  to  creep  into  the  journal.  As  a  dealer  it 
might  be  all  right  for  him  to  publish  "  puffs  " 
recommending  his  wares,  but,  as  editor  of  a 
journal  he  ought  to  be  free  even  from  an 
"  unconscious  bias."  An  editor  of  a  bee 
journal  ought  to  he  in  a  position  to  say 
which  implement  or  race  of  bees  he  thinks 
best,  without  giving  some  one  an  opportun- 
ity for  saying  :  "  Oh,  well,  he  has  them  for 
sale."  We  must  admit,  however,  that  some 
of  our  apicultural  editors  have  succeeded  to 
a  wonderful  degree  in  laying  aside  all  preju- 
dice, and  in  publishing  impartial  journals 
even  in  connection  with  the  supply  business  ; 
while  others,  we  are  pained  to  say,  can  see 
but  little  good  in  an  article  unless  they  have 
a  "  finger  in  the  pie."  There  is  this  much  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  publishing  a  journal  in  con- 
nection with  the  supply  trade.  The  journal 
can  be  furnished  at  about  half  what  it  would 
otherwise  be  necessary  to  ask  for  it.  Don't 
you  see  that,  in  one  sense,  the  journal  is  a 
great,  big,  booming,  everlasting  advertise- 
ment of  the  supply  business  ?  Another 
thing.  The  editor  gains  the  confidence  of 
his  readers  and  they  give  him  their  trade  in 
preference  to  giving  it  to  his  advertisers. 
Here  is  a  pointer  for  advertisers.  Remem- 
ber that  when  you  advertise  an  article  in  a 
journal  the  editor  of  which  deals  in  the  same 
article,  your  advertisement  is  overshadowed 
1  >y  his  in  more  ways  than  one.  Personally, 
we  prefer  to  keep  out  of  the  supply  trade, 
and  devote  our  whole  energy  and  time  to 
our  journal,  but,  until  we  began  its  publica- 
tion, we  did  not  dream  of  the  great  pressure 
that  almost  forces  an  apicultural  editor  into 
the  supply  trade.  His  subscribers  are  con- 
tinually writing  and  asking  where  they  can 
get  this  and  that,  what  will  it  cost,  can  he  get 
it  for  them  ?  etc.  There  is  a  sort  of  an 
earnest  desire  to  deal  with  the  editor.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  result  of  custom  ;  be  that  as 
it  may,  the  fact  remains.  On  the  other 
hand,  advertisers  are  continually  asking  if 
he  can't  take  some  of  their  goods  in  pay- 
ment for  advertising.  There  seems  to  be  a 
combination  of  circumstances  that  almost 
forces  him  into   being   a  sort  of   "go-be- 
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tweeu."  If  he  refuses,  two  classes  of  his 
customers  are  dissatisfied,  and  he  has  a  lot 
of  fruitless  correspondence  —  that  is,  it 
brings  no  profit.  To  sum  up  the  matter, 
we  would  say  that  while  we  consider  it  desi- 
rable that  an  apicultural  editor  may  be  able 
to  say  :  "  I  have  nothing  for  sale  except  my 
journal,"  we  know  from  experience  that 
it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  position  to 
maintain. 

Whether  a  publisher  shall  continue  send- 
ing his   paper  after  subscriptions  have  ex- 
pired is  a  question  that  most  decidedly  has 
two  sides.    When  a  man  pays  his  money  and 
subscribes  for  a  paper  for  a  year,  and  the 
paper  has  been  sent  for  that  length  of  time, 
we  feel  that  the  bargain  is  at  an  end  ;  that 
the  publisher  has  no  right  to  assume  that  all 
are  pleased  with  his  paper  and  wish  it  con- 
tinued.    It  would  seem  that  everybody  would 
take  this  view  of  the  case.     Perhaps  they  do, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  many  readers  don't 
wish  their  paper  stopped  even  if  they  don't 
renew  promptly.    We  know  this  to  be  true, 
because,   while  we  have  been    praised    for 
stopping  the    Review    when    subscriptions 
have  expired,  we  have  also  received  letters 
of  complaint.    Now,  how  shall  a  publisher 
please  both  of  these  classes  without  offend- 
ing either  ?    We  have  given  to  this  subject  a 
great  deal  of  thought  without  being  able  to 
arrive  at  a  decision.     W^e  have  thought  of 
having  printed,  upon  the  wrapper  of  the  last 
issue  due  a  subscriber,  a  nptice  that  would 
read  about  as  follows  :  "  My  fkiend,  your 
subscription    expires  with  this    issue.      Of 
course,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  you  renew. 
If  not  convenient  to  send  the  money  for  a 
whole  year,  send  it  for  six  months,  or  even 
three  months.     If    you  can't  do  this,   and 
still  wish  for  the  Review,  then  drop  us  a 
card,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  continue  send- 
ing it,  waiting  until  it  is  convenient  for  you 
to  remit.     If  any  are  so  well  pleased  with 
the  Review  that  they  know  that  they  wish  it 
to   'keep    coming  right  along,'   they    may 
when  renewing  their  subscriptions  mention 
the  fact,  when  we  will  write  their  names  on 
our    books,    with    red    ink.     Such    will    be 
known  as  our  '  red  letter  subscribers,'  and 
to  them  the  Review  will  l^e  sent  until  it  is 
ordered  stopped."     Or  the  order  of  things 
might  be  reversed.     Suppose  we  have  the 
notice  read  as  follows :  "  My  fkiend,  your 
subscription  expires  with  this  issue.     If  you 
no  longer  wish  for  the  Review,  please  notify 
us  at  once.    The  Review  is  sent  until  ordered 


stopped,  unless  a  subscriber  mentions  the 
fact,  when  sending  in  his  subscription,  that 
he  wishes  his  paper  stopped  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  for  which  he  has  subscribed,  in 
which  case  it  will  be  stopped  at  that  time 
without  further  notice."  A  standing  notice 
might  also  be  kept  in  the  paper,  to  the  effect 
that  the  paper  would  be  sent  until  ordered 
stopped,  unless  subscribers  gave  orders  to 
the  contrary  when  sending  in  their  subscrip- 
tions. One  class  wishes  its  paper  stopped, 
another  doesn't.  How  shall  we  please  both  ? 
Personally,  we  shall  be  very  glad  of  sugges- 
tions. 

Now  a  few  words  about  advertisements. 
We  think  that,  as  much  as  possible,  they 
ought  to  pertain  to  bee  culture.  But  few 
others  should  be  admitted,  and  they  should 
be  strictly  first  class.  Perhaps  some  will 
say  that  this  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the 
publisher  alone.  Possibly.  But  where  is 
the  advertiser  of  apiarian  goods  that  likes 
to  have  his  advertisement  buried  among 
those  of  guns,  buggies,  watches,  sewing 
machines,  lamps,  books,  tobacco,  trusses, 
patent  medicines,  corn  remedies,  pile  reme- 
dies, etc.,  etc.?  We  believe  that  the  admis- 
sion of  such  trash  into  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  a  bee  journal  displeases  the  bee 
keeping  advertisers,  that  it  is  an  actual  det- 
riment to  them,  and  that  it  lowers  the  jour- 
nal in  the  estimation  of  its  readers.  Let's 
keep  our  advertising  columns  pure  and 
clean,  and  as  nearly  apiarian  as  possible. 

In  closing,  please  allow  us  to  quote  from 
Allan  Formau,  editor  of  The  Journalist.  In 
the  August  issue  he  said:  "The  handsome 
paper  is  the  successful  paper  of  the  future. 
Readers  and  advertisers  are  being  influenced 
more  and  more  by  the  appearance  of  the 
paper,  its  typographical  attractiveness,  and 
the  taste  displayed  in  make-up.  A  tasteful 
and  pleasing  appearance  is  accepted  as  the 
visible  and  outward  evidence  of  financial 
prosperity.  People  who  coull  not  make-up 
a  paper,  and  who  do  not  know  one  type 
from  another  are  quick  to  discriminate 
against  the  slovenly  sheet  in  favor  of  the 
neat  and  handsome  one." 

Upon  this  subject  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
not  only  from  our  regular  correspondents 
but  from  our  editorial  brethren  as  well ;  and 
if  the  faults  of  the  Review  are  most  clearly 
brought  to  light  in  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lows, no  one  will  be  more  pleased  than 

W,  Z.  Hutchinson. 
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ADVERTISING  BATES 

nre  fifteen  cents  per  line,  (Nonpareil  space} 
each  insertion,  with  discounts  as  follows: 

On  10  lines  ind  npwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent.;.; 
times,  15  per  cent.;  9  times,  25  per  cent.;  12  times 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent.:^ 
times,  20  per  cent.;  0  times,  30  per  cent.;  12  timob 
to  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent.;, 
times,  30  per  cent.;  9  times,  40  per  cent.;  12  timet 
50  per  cent. 


THE  "REVIEW." 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Review  aretlioseof  reviewing  current  apicultural 
literature  (pointing  out  errors  and  fallacies  and 
allowing  nothing  of  value  to  jiass unnoticed),  and 
the  making  of  each  issiie  a  "special  number '" — 
one  in  which  some  special  topic  is  discussed  by 
the  best  bee-keepers  of  the  country.  If  you  wish 
for  the  cream  of  the  other  journals,  already  skim- 
med and  dished  up,  and  to  learn  the  views  of  the 
most  experienced  bee-keepers  upon  the  unsolved, 
apicultural  jiroblems  of  the  da>y,  read  the  Review. 
Price  of  tlie  Review,  50  cts.  a  year.   Samples  free. 

"lis  Prodrion  of  Cofflt  Honey." 

Although  this  neat  little  book  contains  only  45 
pages,  it  furnishes  as  much  practical,  valuable  in- 
ff)rmation  as  is  often  found  in  a  book  of  twice  its 
size.    It  is  "boiled  down." 

It  begins  with  taking  the  bees  from  the  cellar 
and  goes  over  the  ground  briefly,  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, until  the  honey  is  otf  the  hives;  touching 
upon  the  most  important  points;  and  especially 
does  it  teach  when,  where  and  how  foundation 
can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage;  when  combs 
are  preferable  and  when  it  is  more  profitable  to 
allow  the  bees  to  build  their  own  combs.  It  tells 
how  to  hive  a  swarm  in  an  empty  brood  nest,  and 
yet  secure  more  honey  than  when  foundation  is 
used.        Price  of  the  book,  25  cents. 

SPECIAL       OFFER. 

For  65  cts.  we  will  send  the  Review  one  year 
and  "Tlie  Production  of  (^omb  Hcmey."  For 
$1.00  we  will  send  the  Review  two  years  and  the 
"  Production  of  condi  Hone.\ ." 

Back  Numbers  for  Five  Gents  Each. 

With  the  beginning  of  1S90  we  liad  a  big  stack  of 
the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Review.  We  otTered 
them  at  two  cents  a  copy.  As  the  sujjply  dimin- 
ished, the  price  was  raised  to  three  cents.  The 
demand  has  continued  until,  of  most  of  the  issues, 
we  now  have  (mly  about  100  copies  left  of  each. 
We  now  put  the  price  at  five  cents  a  copy,  except 
for  Jan.,  18S9,  number,  of  which  there  are  so  few 
left  that  we  must  liave  ten  cents  eacli. 

Stamps  taken,  either  U.  S.  or  f'anadian. 

W.Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint.   Mich. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

FOIi     1890. 

Before  you  purchase,  look  to  your  interest,  and 
send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  P.  H.  BROWN, 
1-88  tf.  Augusta,  Georgia. 


Hurrah  for  the  Carniolans!  _  They  take  the 
lead;  win  the  race;  secure  the  prize.    If  you  want 

TOfiS  OF   HONEY, 

Try  the  Carniolans.  Hardiest  to  winter  ;  plea.**- 
antest  to  handle;  liest  honey  gatherers.  Our  stock 
is  tlie  best  that  can  be  procured,  and  is  bred 
mih's  away  from  other  races. 

FK/IOES  :  1  untested  queen,  Sl.nO  ;  6 
for  $5.UU  ;  12  f or  S9.(H).  1  tested  queen,  $2..50.  1 
imi)orted  queen,  $3.50.  THE  BEE-KEEPERS'  advance 
and  an  untested  queen,  for  $l.v'5. 

J.  B.  JWIflSOfl,  JVIeehanic  palls,  JVIe. 


SUCCESS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

There  is  no  stimulus  for  the  brain  equal  to 
success.  Many  fail  from  lack  of  knowledge. 
The  bee  keeper  who  reads  not  "  Success  in 
Bee  Culture,"  by  James  Heddon,  is  courting 
failure.  He  will  be  left  behind  by  those 
who  have  fead  the  book  and  learned  to  "  cut 
corners."  If  you  would  have  succes,  send 
fifty  cents  to  James  Heddon,  Dowagiac, 
Mich.,  for  his  book,  "Success  in  Bee 
Culture." 

THE    O^A.lSr.A.IDI.A.2Sr 


Bee   Journal, 


EDITED  BY  D.  A.  JONES. 


75  Cts.  a  Year. 


Poultry  Journal, 


ED'TD  BY  W.C.G.  PETFR. 


75  Cts,  a  Year. 


These  are  published  separately,  alternate  weeks; 
edited  bv  live,  practical  men  and  contributed  to 
by  the  best  writers.  Both  journals  are  interesting 
and  alike  valuable  to  expert  or  novice.  Samples 
free.  Both  journals  one  year  to  one  address,  $1.10 
Until  June  1st  pjll,,.  Journal  p  «.ll,,  flS  .1. 

we   will    send  tllliJIlSr  trial  trip  for  0  ffllflS  i9  ClSi 
THED.A.  JONES  CO.,  Ud,  Bceton,   Out. 


BEE 


KEEPERS' 

A  Monthly  of  32  Pages. 

Devoted  to  Bees  &  Honey 


GUIDE 


Subscription  Price,  5o  Cents  Per  Year. 

We  manufacture  Bee  Hives,  Sectional  Honey 
Boxes,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Condi  Foun- 
dation, etc.  We  also  breed  and  sell  Italian  Bees. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free.    A.  d    HILL, 

Kendallville,    Ind. 
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qOeeHs,     QQEEDS,     queers, 

As  fine  a  lot  as  was  ever  produced  in  this  country,  and  now  ready  for  shipment  by  return  mail. 
Purity  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed,  at  the  following  very  low  prices  :  — 

Tested,  each,   $1.5<) 

Warranted,  each, 1 .00 

"        per  doz.,    9.00 

Untested,  each,    75 

"        per  doz  ,   . .  8.00 

90  to  95  per  cent,  of  our  untested  queens  have  proved  purely  matod  for  tlie  past  ten  years.  Give  us 
a  trial  order  at  once,  and  mention  the  Review. 

Wi-n.  W.  CAl^Y,  Colepaine,  IVIass. 

N.  B.  Good  reasons  why  you  should  send  to  C'ary  for  queens  :  Ist.  lie  has  had  30  years  experience. 
2nd.  He  has  as  good  as  there  is  to  breed  from.  3rd.  His  cells  are  buiJt  under  tlie  swarming  impulse, 
4th.  His  motto  is  to  excel,  not  to  undersell,    5th.  He  ships  promptly.    Try  him.  2-90-13 


•Quecnless  Colonies. 

You  ()ii«ht  not  to  let  any  of  your  colonies  go 
into  winter  quarters  queenless.  I  have  re-queen- 
ed my  own  apiary  with  Italian  queens,  reared  by 
Mr.  Alley,  from  his  $100  Queen.  They  are  large 
and  very  light  colored.  Their  bees  are  handsome 
ancl  gentle.  1  have  a  number  of  fine  young 
queens  raised  from  the  be-^t  of  these,  that  I  will 
sell  for  75  cents  each,  or  tliree  for  $2  00.  If  you 
would  like  one  of  the  Alley  queens  that  has  been 
tested  and  will  raise  large,  light  yellow  queens, 
send  $2.00.  Make  money  orders  payable  at  Flint, 
Mich.    Address 

ELMER  HUTCHINSON, 
Ron^rsvllle,  Genesee  Co.,  Mich. 

For    Simplicity'    and    Durability, 

Bingham  Patent  Smokers, 

AND 

BIN&HAM  &  HETHERINGTON 
Honey    If^ni^/es, 

AKE       WITHOUT        QUESTION 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH ! 

Doctor  Smoker, 3'4  inch,  .... 

Conqueror  Smoker,  —  3         ''  

Large  Smoker, 2'4     '^'  

Extra  Smoker,  2         "  .... 

Plain  Smoker, 2         ''  .... 

Little  Wonder  Smoker,    I'i      " 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Knife,  — 

Upon  receipt  of  price.  Smokers  or  Knives  will 
be  sent  postpaid.  Descriptive  Circular  and  Tes- 
timonials sent  upon  application. 


,$2.00 
1.75 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
.  65 
.    1.15 


BINCHAIV!  &  HETHERINGTON, 


t-90-tf 


Abronia,  Michigan. 


CARNIOLAN  QUEENS. 

I  expect  to  continue  the  breeding  of  Choice 
( 'arniolaii  Queens  next  season,  and  orders  will  be 
booked   from   tids  date.    No  money  sent  until 
queens  are  ready  to  sliii). 
^  JOHN  ANDREWS, 

Patten's  Mills,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
y-90-tf 


Removed,  '^^t"  Red  Oak,  lowai 

VVhere  we  now  have  the  most  extensive  steam 
power  factory  in  the  West,  used  oxclui-ively  for 
the  manufactuer  of 

Bee    Supplies. 

We  can  furnish,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  every- 
thing of  practical  construction  needeil  in  the  api- 
ary, and  at  the  Loiirest  Price.  Satisfaction 
gu'irantefd.  Send  lor  our  40  p.iwe,  illustrated, 
free  catalogue.  £_  KRETCHMER, 
2-90-tf  lied  Oak,    Iowa. 

nn  A  ^^  A  ^y  T  "BW  'C^  Six  months  free,  to 
i"l/\.Oi\21.ipi  H  i-.troduco.  Adddress 
"special    crops,"  Skaneateles,  N.  Y,       8-9ti-tf 

Printers'  Ink. 

^  JOURNAL  FOR  ADWERTISERS^ 


{I  weekly,  and  la  th^epreaen- 

•lal—the    tr«\/f\J>urnal   of 

ftjittid icatea  to' 

feertiaer     hj^w^ 

vuld  advs 

iaemenH 

spaj 

exi 


la  is 
tative  _^    __^ 

vertiaera. 

tvhen,  and 
how  to  write  an  a 
diaplay  oneP^hfit 
how   inucf^^tij0ey 
scour^ 


howi 


__         _    every  yoiniiJMt  adniH 
i^^b^le  ^iaeuaaioM.     'Advertiai^fi^ 


of  ntore  main^genty-flve  yean  in  pi 
ing  adv^^ajfig  contw^i^for  many  of 
the  largeatzTnd  moa^aW^eaaful  adver^ 
tiaers.    A  year'a  aubaWlptlon  eoata  but 
Ttvo  dollars  :  sample  copiea  Free. 
Addreaa  : — 
CEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO., 
I  Newspaper  Advertising  BureaUt 
lo  Spruce  St.,  New  York, 
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I  delight  in  reading  a  spicy  ad.,  but,  somehow,  I  am  unable  to  write  them  myself. 
Won't  you  give  me  a  few  points  ?  I'll  tell  you  a  pat  idea  !  You  scratch  oflf  a  couple  of 
bracing  ads.  and  mail  to  "that  Pittsfield  Smith."  When  he  receives  all  that  may  come 
prior  to  Nov.  1st,  '90,  he  will  select  the  best  one  (in  his  judgment),  and  to  the  originator  he 
will  cheerfully  send  $10  worth  of  any  goods  he  may  want  from  his  48-page  price-list. 
The  2d  best  gets  $.%  in  value.  Oh!  you  needn't  look  incredulous  !  I  can  well  afford  this 
thing,  as  it  will  pay  me  big  for  the  right  kind  of  ads.  I  want  something  novel  !  Who 
comes  first  ?  But  say,  your  ad.  must  bring  in  "  that  Pittsfield  Smith  "  somewhere.  See  ? 
Address,  Chas.  H.  Smith,  box  1267,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


7-89-12t. 


Please  mention   the  Reuit 


Honey  -  Extractor, 

Square  Gl  iss  Honey-Jars,  Tin  Buckets, 

Bee-Hives,  Koney-Sections,  &c.,  &c. 

Perfection  Cold- Blast  Smokers. 

Apply  to  CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON, 

Cincinnati,  O. 

P.  S. — Send  10-cent  stamp  for  "Practical  Hints 
to  Bee-Keepers.  -.J-SS-tf. 


LUholesale  and  l^etail, 
Smokeps  and  Sections, 
ExtPaetoPsand        Hives, 

Bees, 


Queens         and 
t^.B.Iieahy  and  Company 
Higginsville,      missouFi. 

l-OO-tf      Please  mention  the  Review. 

Prices  Heduccd! 

n ELECT,    TESTED  QUEENS,  $1.25.    Warran- 
^     ted  queens,  7.5  cents— ()  for  $4.00.     By   return 
mail.     Make  money  orders  i)ayable  at  Nicli- 
olasville,  Ky.        J.  T.  WIL80N, 
4-90-tf  Little  Hickman,  Ky. 

iiKESfliY 

PRODUCTION,  by  the  most  economical  and 
practical  methods,  eend  for  FRES:  sample  of 

THE  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

A  larjre  quarto,  16  pagres,  published  Weekly 

at  ONE  DOI<IiAR  a  If  ear.  Address  plainly, 

THOmAS  G.  NE1¥MAN  ^k  SON, 

Madison  St.,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TO  BEE-KEEPERS ! 

IN    ADDITION   to  our  New  England    HONEY 
TRADE  we  have  leased  a  Store  in  New  York 
City  (in  the  best  possible  location  to  catch  the 
Grocery  Trade) ,  and  propose  liandling 

Comb  and  Extracted  Honey 

there.  As  we  have  been  practical  Bee-Keepers 
and  have  had  some  twelve  years'  experience  in 
the  Honey  Trade  (dnring  which  time  we  have 
handled  MOHE  HONEY  than  any  House  in  New 
Ent;hau!i,  we  feel  ju.stified  in  saying  that  we 
understand  the  Honey  Trade,  and  think  we  can 
hantUe  your  SURPLUS  HONEY  to  the  very  best 
advantage. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  make  Quick  Sales  at 
the  VERY  HIGHEST  PRICES,  aud  by  making 
prompt  returns  we  hope  to  merit  your  patronage. 
Advances  made  wireu  requested.  Stencils  fur- 
nished—also printed  instructions  for  Packing 
and  Shipping,  giving  valuable  information 
gained  by  our  experience  in  Shipping  Honey  by 
the  Ton  and  in  Carload  Lots. 

( 'orrespondence,  Visits  and  Consignments  So- 
licited.   Address, 

F.I.  SAGE  cV:-  SON, 

183  Reade  St.,       -        -        NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

i^W  No  Consignments  received  at  Wetliers- 
fieln,  Conn. 

Rkferknces— Bradstreet's  and  Dunn   &  Co.'s 
Commercial  Keport.s  under  Wethersfield,  Conn., 
beading,  and  the  numerous  Bee-Keepers  wliose 
Honey  we  have  liandhd  the  past  twelve  years. 
9-90-3t. 
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OiipMoiEESUOODSATlOWKTPmS, 

The  immense  demand  for  our  Hives, 
SeetTons,  Comb  Foundation  and  other 
Bee-Keepers' Supplies  during  las  eeas.m, 
wis  more  than  ^ve  .vere  Wev^l^^UyU^e 
care  of  ..nd  in  consequence,  like  many  or 
our  CO  npetitors,  we  were  at  times  v.  ry 
much  behind  our  orders  causing  muHi 
dissatisfaction  to  our  customers.  How- 
ever we  tried  to  do  justice  to  all. 

We  take  pleasure  m  announcing  to  our 
friends,  that  we  have  more  than  doubh  tl 
our  capacity  by  large  additions  o  our 
factory  and  machinery  and  we  will  here^ 
after  be  able  to  supply  all  your  needs 
nromDtlv  with  gooils  of  which  the  mate- 
ffind  worknuuislnp  cannot  be  excelled. 
Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  W.T.  FALCONER  MT'G  CO.,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

Usual  Winter  Discounts  are  now  Given. 

9410  tf 


Pratt's  Fericclicii  (iiiGeii  Cap 

Is  the  best  shipping  and  introducing  cage  in 
use.  Only  $10.00  per  thousand.  Sample  free  to 
any  queen  breeder.  It  is  manufactured  and  for 
sale  by    C.  W.  COSTELLO  W, 

g_9Q_l^.  Waterborough,  Me. 

Plt-ase   rnpiition   ihe  Reuiea:. 


LOWRY     JOKKSOH , 

masontoujn,    Pa., 

Will    forward      you    descriptive    circulars     of 

That  for  simplicity,  ease  and  rapidity  of  manip- 
ulation cannot  be  excelled.  8-90-tf 


Comb  -  Foundation. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

"Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee,  Revised. "    The  book 
for  beginners;  the m(»ht  complete  text  book  on 
the  subject  in  the  English  language. 
Bee-Veils   of  Imported   Material,   Smokers, 
Sections,   Honey  Pails,  and  Bee- 
Keepei  s '     .S'l  q^p  lies . 
Pamphlet  on"Hai^dling  Bees"  8  ets. 

Advice  to  beginners,  circulars,  sample?,  etc., 
free.    Send  your  address  on  a  postal  cartl  to 
CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 

4-90-1 2t  Please   mention   the   Reuiew. 


Barnes'   Foot  and   Hand 
Power  Machinery. 

Tills  cut  represents  our 
Combined  Circular  and 
Scroll  Saw.  which  is  the 
best  machine  made  for 
Bee  Keepers'  use  in  the 
construction  of  their  hives, 
sections,    boxes,    etc. 

4-90-16t 

MACHINES    SENT    ON    TRIAL. 
fob  catalogue,  pkioes,  etc.. 

Address  W.  F.  &  JNO.  BARNES  CO.,  384  Ruby  St  ,  Rochford,  Ills  ' 


"SEE    HERE    NOW." 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  GET 

BREEDING    QUEENS   CHEAP  

Now  is  your  time  to  get  extra  mating  of  the  Five 
Banded,  GOLDEN  ITALIAN  BEES.  I  now  have 
almost  entire  control  over  the  (Uonos.  No  mis- 
mating  outside  of  Italian  drones.  Send  postal 
stating  how  many  you  can  use,  and  pay  on  arrival. 
Send  quick.  Don't  wait. 
9-eo-tf.    JACOB  T.  TIMPE,  Grand  Ledge,  Mich- 

Please   mention   the   Rmlem. 


Before  Placing   Your  Order 

For  Supplies,  please  write  for  a  Sample  of  my 

DOVETAILED  HIVE 

ONLY   75  CENTS   IN  THE  FLAT. 

Shipping  Crates  $(i.00  per  Hundred  for  the  12  lb. 
SIO  i)er  hundred  for  the  21  lb.,  (ilass  included. 

JOHN  G.  KUNDINGER, 
9-90-tf  Kilmanagh,  Huron  Co.,  Mich. 


Beautiful  Bees  ^'-^^'^  ''Vh¥ eve. 
Good  Qualities  ^''^  '^'-''&itable. 

If  you  wish  for  bees  and  queens  that  combine 
beaut.v  and  good  (qualities  to  a  marked  defjree, 
write Vor  descriptive  circular  giving  low  prices. 
No  c  rculars  sent  unless  asked  for,  Japanese 
buckwiieat  for  sale.  CHAS.  D.  DUVAL 
3-90-tf  Spencer ville,   JVla. 

Please  mention  the  Reviciu. 


PATENT,  WIRED,  COMB  FOIIDATION 

HAS  NO  SAG  IN  BROOD  FRAMES. 

THIN,   FLAT   BOTTOM   FOUNDATION 

Has  No  Fish  Bone  in  Surplus  honey. 

Being  the  oleaiK'sl  is  usually  worked 

tliecuiiekest  of  any  foiuidation  made. 

J.    VAN   DK.l  SKN    &    SONS, 

(sole    MANUKACTUREns), 

3-90-tf    Sprout  Brook, Mont.Co.,N.Y. 

Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 
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NO.  11. 


Advice — Wise  or  Otherwise. 

E.    E.    HASTY. 

""OLl  are  likely  now.  friend  Hutchinson, 
to  be  advised  to  steer  the  Review 
toward  every  point  of  compass  in  the 
whole  circle  of  the  box.  If  jou  can 
stand  the  distracting  experience  it  will  be 
fun  for  us  correspondents — so  here  goes. 

Have  the  articles  shorter,  about  two  inches 
long,  so  the  average  man  can  read  one 
through  without  getting  asleep.  Have  the 
articles  longer — would  you  set  a  threshing- 
machine,  and  fire  up  the  engine,  and  then 
stop  as  soon  as  you  had  threshed  a  peck  V 
Have  the  articles  broader,  and  written  by 
broad  men  who  know  all  the  'ologies.  Have 
the  articles  narrower,  and  brought  right 
down  to  one  practical  line,  illuminated  and 
elucidated  :  drive  the  thing  home  like  a  car- 
penter driving  a  nail.  Have  the  articles  with 
a  hole  in  the  middle,  and  a  nice  verse  of 
poetry,  or  a  little  advertisement,  put  in  the 
hole.  Don't  have  any  articles :  let  the 
editor  eat  them,  digest  them,  and  then  reel 
the  whole  thing  off  in  oiie  unbroken  mono- 
logue. 

What  is  that  I  hear  you  saying.  Mr.  Edi- 
tor ?  That  you  did  not  contemplate  having 
me  give  everybody's  advice,  but  only  my 
own  ?  Perhaps  that  would  be  the  better 
way.  I  will  make  a  new  paragraph  and 
begin  again. 

Friend  H.,  I  do  think  that  every  writer 
should  have  his  own  individuality,  and  I'very 
paper  should  have  its  oirn  indivhiiiality. 
Changes  may  often  be  wisely  made,  but  de- 
stroying what  is  in  hopes  of  a  future  some- 
thing better  is  not  usually  the  best  way.  I 
would  not  say  to  the  Review  "  Be  like  Glean- 
ings : "  nor  to  Gleanings,  "  Be  like  the 
Review."  I  really  like  to  hear  friend  Root 
go  on  about  his  garden  seeds  and  his  lettuce. 
I  should  be  disgusted  to  hear  you  attempt 
the  same  thing.  The  cultivation  of  a  mutual 
feeling  between  readers  and  writer  is  one  of 
the  grandest  things  about  joualism  of  any 
kind — and  very  often  one  of  the  things  most 
strangely  neglected.  We  get  acquainted 
with  an  editor  very  poorly  if  he  only  shows 
us  one  corner  of  himself — only  one  eye  and 
ear,  like  a  squirrel  behind  a  liml).  We  want 
to  have  him  come  out  in  full  view,  and  show 
us  whether  he  is  a  fox-S(iuirrel  or  a  chip- 
munk. If  we  heartily  like  a  man,  and  he 
has  a  hobby  (most  men  worth  loving  do)  we 


are  quite  willing  to  see  him  mounted  on  his 
hobby  once  in  awhile.  Unless  we  are  al- 
lowed to  see  him  when  he  thinks  he  is  at  his 
1  )est  we  are  being  cheated  out  of  part  of  our 
rights. 

This  easily  opens  the  way  into  the  vexed 
question  whether  a  bee  paper  should  be  ex- 
clnsively  devoted  to  bees  or  not.  There  is 
no  need  to  lug  in  any  other  subject :  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  sense  in  clubs  or 
stones,  and  getting  comically  furious,  if  an 
article  is  published  not  bearing  on  apicul- 
ture. Don't  give  us  any  chickens,  unless 
you  have  chickens  bad — in  that  case  give  us 
a  few.  If  you  raise  puppies  for  sale  we 
could  perhaps  tolerate  them  in  the  advertis- 
ing columns,  but  not  in  the  honey — unless 
you  are  such  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of 
improved  canines  that  you  just  revel  among 
them  by  day  and  dream  of  them  at  night. 
In  that  case  do  not  mince  matters,  nor  apol- 
ogize, but  just  give  us  a  good  long  article  on 
the  subject  every  once  in  awhile.  Don't 
have  a  religious  corner,  unless — Unless  what  ? 
Unless  the  matters  of  this  bread  and  butter 
life,  this  look  out  for  number  one  scramble, 
which  we  call  life,  needs  tempering  with  a 
page  near  by  of  something  higher,  and  you 
feel  sincerely  stirred  on  the  subject. 

You  spoke  a  good  word  when  you  stamped 
upon  the  "Now  all  be  brief,  and  let  the 
brethren  all  be  heard  from  "  idea.  In  clos- 
ing the  articles  of  some  writers  we  almost 
always  feel  sorry  they  were  not  longer. 
Other  articles,  and  many  of  them,  we  would 
much  prefer  boiled  down  to  one-quarter  of 
their  present  bulk.  But  that  would  give 
such  offence  to  the  writers  that  they  would 
not  write  again  :  and  the  space  next  time 
would  be  filled  liy  some  duller  writer  per- 
haps. Guess  the  evil  does  not  admit  of  a 
perfect  remedy  :  but  at  any  rate  do  not 
shorten  the  man  we  love  to  hear  in  the 
slender  hope  that  the  other  kind  of  fellow 
may  take  the  hint.  Perhaps  the  Review 
errs  a  little  in  confining  its  columns  too 
strictly  to  those  who  have  already  won  their 
spurs  as  apicultural  writers.  A  rising  jour- 
nal should  not  feel  entirely  easy  in  its  mind 
unless  bringing  forward  some  fresh  and  ris- 
ing pens.  Demand  is  a  great  stimulant  to 
supply  ;  and  to  make  it  more  prominent  that 
such  are  desired,  and  hoped  for,  would  be  a 
hopeful  step  toward  bringing  them  into 
view. 

And  now  the  matter  of  keeping  clear  of 
the  supply  business,  or  going  in.     Theoreti- 
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cally  there  seems  no  insuperable  reason  why 
an  editor  should  not  ask  himself,  how  would 
I  write  on  this  topic  if  I  had  not  a  dime  at 
stake  one  way  or  the  other  ?  An  editor 
»)i /g/i^  with  Spartan  relentlessnes  write  just 
that  way.  And,  if  he  did,  his  readers  would 
sooner  or  later  get  the  hang  of  the  thing, 
and  would  probably  like  the  paper  even  bet- 
ter than  if  it  kept  free  from  the  temptation. 
But,  alack-a-day,  'spects  no  l)ee  editor  ever 
did  do  this,  or  come  anywhere  near  it.  On 
the  whole,  don't. 

It  is  true,  as  you  remark,  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  matter  of  stopping  when  the 
time  is  out :  but  I  think  there  are  sound 
principles  within  sight  which  will  enable  us 
to  choose  Ijetween  the  two.  To  close  when 
the  proper  time  to  close  arrives  is  to  encour- 
age promptness  and  care  in  financial  matters. 
To  run  on  indefinitely  is  to  encourage  a  very 
prevalent,  but  very  pestilent  habit  many 
men  have.  They  like  to  wear  their  lial  >ilities 
as  some  women  wear  skirts,  trailing  a  yard 
behind,  for  every  dirty  mischance  in  the 
street  to  step  on.  Be  a  missionary,  and 
make  men  of  these  feminine  financiers — else 
dump  them  in  the  back  yard  of  some  other 
paper.  It  isn't  fair  to  bore  good  folks  to 
please  bad  folks.  Good  folks  like  to  know 
what's  what  and  when  is  when,  and  no  non- 
sense about  the  matter.  Quite  a  few  of  them 
have  been  in  the  unhappy  position  of  sub- 
scribers to  a  periodical  they  wanted  to  be 
rid  of  and  couldn't ;  aud  even  a  suspicion 
that  the  Review  is  another  crow  of  the  same 
nest  would  dampen  their  friendship  toward 
it.  Perhaps  your  red-letter  list  will  do  ;  but 
after  it  has  run,  say  five  years,  I  should  ex- 
pect to  find  in  it  quite  a  sprinkling  of  fel- 
lows whose  redness  is  like  to  the  redness  of 
beets  (with  the  adjective  "  dead  "  prefixed.) 
And  nearly  every  man  who  is  literally  and 
innocently  dead  will  have  several  years  of 
Reviews  snowed  on  his  grave.  It  strikes 
me  a  good  plan  would  be  like  this  :  Send 
each  subscriber  whose  time  has  expired 
without  renewal  one  additional  number. 
Do  not  send  these  on  time,  but  lay  them  up 
on  a  shelf  several  weeks.  Meantime  each 
reader  who  really  values  the  publication  will 
be  querying,  "  VVhat's  the  reason  my  paper 
doesn't  come  ?  "  Most  of  them  will  hit  upon 
the  reason  themselves,  and  "pony  up."  and 
get  taken  off  the  shelf.  When  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  take  down  the  remaining 
ones  and  send  them  forward,  first  folding  in 
a  little  colored  handbill  bearing  some  such 
legend  as — 

Friend  Loiteu,— We  feel  so  sorry  to 
part  with  you  that  we  send  on  one  more 
number.  If  yon  wish  to  stop,  you  need 
nut  feel  at  all  indebted  on  account  of  it ; 
but  if  you  have  only  forgotten  that  tlie 
subscription  is  out,  why,  we  should  be 
just  delighted  to  have  you  renew. 

Very  sincerely. 
Review. 

You  make  a  grand  point  about  the  extra 
value  of  advertising  in  a  journal  where  the 
advertisement  is  not  overshadowed  by  the 
publisher's  fuller  and  more  pretentious 
stock  of  the  same  line  of  goods.  Better 
keep  that  up  at  the  mast  head,  immediately 
under  the  advertising  rates. 


And  now,  to  throw  a  good  sized  club,  what 
has  become  of  the  Review's  "  cream  V  "  see 
page  \K>,  column  first.  Has  it  been  trans- 
formed into  something  else,  butter  for  in- 
stance, or  has  the  cat  got  it  'i  By  the  way, 
giving  the  cream  of  cotemporary  papers  is 
dangerous  business.  Readers  compare  the 
best  of  your  rivals'  work  with  the  average  of 
your  own,  and  make  unjust  and  unprofitable 
resolutions  for  next  year.  I  once  took  a 
rather  dull  periodical  that  provided  for  this 
difficulty  in  a  very  artistic  way.  It  devoted 
considerable  space  to  extracted  articles,  but 
took  very  evident  pains  to  extract  only  such 
as  were  even  duller  than  its  own.  I  do  not 
mention  this  to  recommend  it.  On  the 
whole  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  let  us  forage 
for  ourselves  mostly  in  American  papers, 
and  give  us  the  cream  of  British  apiculture  ? 

When  with  years  and  i^rosperity  the  Re- 
view gets  bigger  than  it  is,  so  as  to  have 
room  for  it,  there  should  be  a  department 
specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  beginners. 
At  present  few  people  are  going  into  apicul- 
ture, and  perhaps  most  of  them  are  in  the 
lists  of  some  other  paper  ;  but  foresight 
should  look  betimes  toward  a  different  state 
of  things  ;  especially  when  the  special  topic 
is  a  rather  recondite  one,  and  treated  by  a 
symposium  of  old  heads,  the  beginner  needs 
to  have  it  minc(  d  and  mellowed  somewhat 
in  a  special  department,  if  he  is  to  get  his 
best  profit  out  of  it. 


RicHABDs,  Ohio, 


Oct.  28th,  1890. 


Like  Readers,  Like  Journal." — Let's  Have 
a  Little  Fun, — Paid  for  Articles  the  Best. 
— Stop  Paper  When  Time  is  Up. 

*HEN  the  Rambler  first  gave  his 
attention  to  bee  culture  there  was 
a  very  small  amount  of  apicultu- 
ral  literature  in  circulation  ;  and 
the  learner  had  to  experiment  and  grope 
along  in  the  dark.  For  several  years  the 
few  journals  that  wei-e  published  were  de- 
voted mostly  to  the  advocacy  of  patent  hives, 
and  the  editorials  were  mostly  disparaging 
personal  reflections  upon  the  other  fellow. 
We  are  glad  to  note  a  wonderful  change. 
Literature  upon  this  pursuit  is  plentiful,  and 
instead  of  going  sixteen  miles  to  see  how  an 
extractor  is  made,  as  a  bee  keeper  did  to 
my  knowledge,  any  text  book  will  now  give 
the  novice  tlie  desired  information.  The 
spirit  of  the  journals  is  of  an  elevated  tone, 
and  who  shall  we  thank  for  this,  the  editor 
or  the  reader  V  While  we  give  much  credit 
to  the  editor,  we  feel  that  the  reader,  by  his 
persistent  calls  for  sense  in  the  editorial 
chair,  has  placed  there  the  man  he  wants  ; 
and,  while  we  are  proud  of  our  literature 
and  our  editors,  we  should  not  forget  the 
whole  souled  and  sensible  constituency  be- 
hind the  journals.  The  Rambler  has  reason 
to  know  that  bee  keepers  as  a  rule  rank 
among  the  best  of  our  citizens. 

The  question  as  to  devoting  the  journals 
to  various  pursuits  is  one  upon  which  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion.     And  those  now 
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running  upon  that  line  will  find  sooner  or 
later  as  to  its  profitableness.  There  is  a 
difference,  however,  in  devoting  a  paper  to 
two  specialties,  and  in  having  departments 
under  different  headings  :  the  latter  can  be 
dropped  out  at  any  time  or  inserted  only 
occasionally. 

In  our  rambles  among  bee  keepers  we  find 
them  a  great  deal  like  other  mortals;  made 
up  of  various  emotions,  and  whenever  we 
meet  a  number  of  them  they  are  an  agree- 
able and  jolly  crowd.  Shall  we  so  conduct 
our  journal  as  to  touch  the  various  emotions, 
or  touch  only  one,  and  that  the  bee  keeping 
taste  'i  In  other  words,  shall  we  make  our 
bee  journal  especially  for  the  bee  keeper  of 
the  family,  or  shall  we  make  it  distinctively 
a  liee  journal  but  edit  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
interest  the  whole  family  ?  When  a  bee 
keeper  loses  all  of  his  bees  and  takes  up 
some  other  occupation  l>ut  still  subscribes 
for  the  bee  paper,  you  may  be  sure  that  it 
interests  the  whole  family.  In  the  apiary 
are  many  humorous  happenings.  Shall  we 
say  anything  about  them  in  the  bee  paper, 
or  shall  we  tell  them  to  an  unanpreciative 
audience  in  Puck  or  Juchje  .'  The  Rambler 
knows  that  the  Review  believes  in  no  smiles 
on  its  pages,  but  other  editors,  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  have  a  radical  difference 
of  opinion  and  admit  cartoons  and  humor- 
ous sketches.  They  may  be  journal  killing 
attempts  at  wit,  l)Ut  the  journal  that  admits 
them  seems  to  have  a  remarkable  lively 
circulation.  Cartoons,  however,  are  like  de- 
partments, can  be  dropped  at  any  time  the 
editor  and  the  subscril)er  demand  it.  The 
Rambler  believes  in  the  adage,  "  Don't  be  a 
clam." 

A  point  lately  broached  in  one  of  our  liee 
journals  is  of  interest  to  the  apicultural 
editors.  Shall  I  pay  for  contributions  or 
depend  upon  voluntary  articles  't  The  Ram- 
bler believes  that  the  paid  for  articles  would 
command  more  time  in  its  preparation,  and 
if  the  editor  pays  according  to. quality,  as 
they  generally  do,  the  writer  has  a  constant 
incentive  before  him  to  make  it  more  valu- 
able, and  in  making  his  articles  more  valu- 
able, his  own  improvement  is  constantly 
making  a  more  valuable  journal. 

A  voluntary  article  is  usually  of  the  kind 
needing  much  doctoring  by  the  editor,  or  is 
one  of  those  family  letters  described  by  the 
"  leader." 

The  writer's  time  is  also  valuable,  and 
there  should  l)e  some  compensation  for 
using  the  pen  as  well  as  for  wielding  the 
spade  or  hoe,  and  we  believe  the  journals 
conducted  upon  this  plan  have  a  more  per- 
manent place  among  subscribers. 

"  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heartsick," — 
but  our  bee  journals  have  a  remarkable 
unanimity  for  keeping  up  our  hopes.  The 
burden  of  our  song  is,  "This  has  been  a 
hard  season  but  hold  on,  next  year  you  will 
reap  if  you  faint  not.  l>on''i  stop  your  bee 
paper. ^^  We  know  of  many  heart  sick  bee 
keepers  this  autumn,  perhaps  it  is  well  to 
brace  up  their  hopes. 

Regarding  the  supply  business  we  leave 
that  to  the  taste  and  surroundings  of  the 
editor.  If  he  supplies  tlie  desired  informa- 
iion  for  conducting  an  apiary  successfully. 


we  are  willing  he  should  supply  the  materials 
to  do  it  with. 

We  find  that  all  first  class  journals  discon- 
tinue their  papers  at  the  end  of  the  subscrip- 
tion year,  after  due  notification.  It  seems 
to  us  the  law  is  largely  upon  the  side  of  the 
newspapers,  and  many  take  advantage  of  it 
and  really  impose  upon  the  subscribers.  We 
are  happy  to  say,  however,  that  bee  journals, 
as  far  as  we  know,  have  always  used  sub- 
scribers fairly. 

The  point  is  well  taken  in  regard  to  artis- 
tic journalism,  and  while  the  make-up  of  a 
paper  may  be  typographically  perfect,  we 
think  an  occasional  illustration  adds  won- 
derfully to  the  attractiveness  of  the  paper 
and  is  an  evidence  above  all  others  of  the 
financial  prosperity  of  the  enterprise. 

Rambleb. 


Tastes  Diflfer;  Journals  as  They  are;  Editor- 
Dealers  ;  The  Review  Needs  a  Cover: 
Pay    Contributors. 

GEO.    V.    ROBBINS. 

f  HEARD  a  temperance  orator  say,  the 
other  night,  that  an  audience  of  news- 
l)oys  and  bootblacks  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  in  the  world.  I  presume  the 
rank  and  file  of  beekeepers  are  about  as  crit- 
ical and  about  as  apt  as  a  newsboy,  or  as  the 
editor  of  the  Review,  to  shout  "  rats,"  at  the 
insipid  character  of  an  occasional  bee  journal. 
But  it  must  Ije  remembered  that  what  may 
be  good  sense  to  the  novice  may  not  be  so  to 
the  expert,  and  vice  versa.  Much  that  is 
dull  and  washy  to  me  now,  or  is  not  noticed 
at  all,  was  pretty  good  matter  six  years  ago. 
Much  that  you  condemn  in  your  leader  is 
exactly  what  a  beginner  needs.  This  is  not 
all.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  not  generally 
thouglit  of  that  taste  has  about  as  much  to 
do  wiih  both  the  making  up  and  the  sizing 
up  of  a  bee  journal  as  it  has  with  the  indit- 
ing or  reading  of  any  book  or  paper.  I  feel 
tempted  to  illustrate  my  meaning  by  giving 
my  estimation  of  certain  journals,  by  name, 
but  I  forbear,  for  fear  such  criticism,  even 
from  insignificant  me, might  disconcert  some 
editors  as  mucli  as  a  bootblack's  shout  of 
"rals"  would  a  well  meaning  speaker.  But 
it  is  certain  that  each  journal  shapes  itself 
into  an  individuality,  each  filling  a  niche  of 
its  own.  Not  but  what  all  are  susceptible  of 
improvement.  You  have  started  a  very  im- 
portant inquiry  in  calling  up  this  subject 
for  discussion :  but  it  will  be  no  real  im- 
provement to  "  improve  "  this  individuality 
clear  out  of  them.  You  know  I  wrote  you, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  that  the  most  sucess- 
tul  journal  is  the  one  upon  which  its  editor 
stamps  his  individuality.  One  of  the  poor- 
est in  some  respects  is  in  others  the  best. 

In  ihis  connection  it  must  be  l)orne  in 
mind  that  no  bee  keeper  worthy  the  name  of 
specialist  can  be  satisfied  with  only  one 
journal.  Were  it  otherwise,  to  make  bee 
jou'uals  what  they  should  be  would  be  diffi- 
cult indeed.  In  my  opinion,  journals  ought 
to  be  conducted  with  the  idea  in  view  that 
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no  one  journal  is  the  only  one  that  goes  into 
the  hands  of  its  readers — that  any  one  is 
only  supplemental  to  one  or  more  others. 
This  need  not  i)revent  any  editor  from  mak- 
ing his  i^aper  the  best  of  all  if  he  can,  while 
it  would  allow,  yes,  compel  him  to  put  him- 
self and  all  he  is  worth  into  it. 

Allow  me  to  say,  friend  H.,  that  you  are  a 
severely  practical  man,  and  you  make  a  pa- 
per that,  as  a  practical  one,  is  jjor  crceUcnce. 
You  will  never  lack  for  patrons  who  will 
stand  by  you  cheek  and  jowl ;  but  not  every 
intelligent  reader  would  have  that  woman's 
would-be-funny  account  of  her  troubles  in 
clipping  a  queen's  wing  omitted.  If  an  ed- 
itor is  disposed  to  cater  to  the  wants  of  such 
readers,  let  him — you  need  not.  I  venture 
neither  of  you  will  suffer  in  the  end. 

So  far  this  essay  has  been  a  plea  for  the 
journals  as  they  are,  and  I  will  now  touch 
briefly  upon  some  of  the  points  you  men- 
tion. I  agree  with  you  in  regard  the  charac- 
ter of  advertisements  that  are  to  be  admit- 
ted. I  would  have  my  pai)er  stopped  when 
the  subscription  expires.  I  know  of  only 
one  argument  against  an  editor  dealing  in 
supplies,  and  that  is,  as  you  say,  he  gains 
the  confidence  of  his  readers — they  fall  in 
love  with  him,  so  to  speak — and  they  are 
often  unduly  influenced  by  him.  The  con- 
sequence is  they  often  get  a  lot  of  hives  or 
something  which  they  find  out  later  they  do 
not  want.  How  I  did  want  $r)0  once  that  I 
might  invest  iir  a  certain  hive,  and  how 
glad  I  have  been  since  that  I  had  it  not. 

As  to  appearance,  the  Review  is  particu- 
larly neat  but  not  attractive.  Plain  speak- 
ing isn't  it  ?  The  typography  is  good,  but 
there  is  one  thing  lacking — a  cover.  Could 
you  not  make  the  extra  pages  of  advertising 
space  on  a  cover  pay  for  it  ? 

Now  one  thing  more.  Thank  you  for  your 
words  concerning  compensation  to  contrib- 
utors. The  biggest  share  of  all  1  have  writ- 
ten has  been  voluntary.  Whether  solicited 
to  write  or  not,  I  aim  to  do  my  best.  Any 
one  who  sincerely  desires  to  excel  will  do 
that.  But  I  feel  more  like  doing  my  best 
when  I  hope  to  get  pay  for  it.  I  certainly 
do  not  believe  that  any  one  interested  in  his 
subject  writes  with  any  less  merit  when  he 
expects  pay. 

Mechanicsbukg,  111.,  Nov.  .5,  18'J0. 


Let  Bee  Journals  be  Bee  Journals  Only, — Most 

Journals  Started  to  Advertise  Supplies, — 

Let  Subscribers  Pay  in  Advance, — 

Keep  Out  Impractical   Writers. 

.JAMES    HEDDON, 

MS  usual,  Mr.  Editor,  you  have  gone 
all  over  the  ground  and  made  pretty 
nearly  all  the  points,  taken  the  thun- 
der right  out  of  our  mouths,  in  your 
leader  before  we  could  say  boo  on  the  sub- 
ject. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  you  are  pretty  nearly  right  in  your  ideas 
of  bee  journalism,  and  the  best  evidence  of 
it  is  the  kind  of  a  journal  you  make.    It  is 


just  the  kind  l  prefer.  Yes,  sir,  let  us  have 
our  bee  journals  separate  and  independent 
from  all.  other  subjects.  How  graphically 
you  have  described  my  method  of  reading  a 
bee  journal,  and  oft  times  I  go  through  one, 
confident  that  I  have  every  point  of  value  to 
me,  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  time.  Yes, 
by  all  means,  let  us  have  the  author's  name 
right  under  the  head  of  the  article,  as  the 
question  of  "  who  wrote  it  "  has  very  much 
to  do  with  what  we  maij  find  in  the  latter 
part  of  it  when  we  have  not  glanced  it  all 
through. 

Now,  then,  what  you  say  about  short  arti- 
cles. I  think  right  to  the  point.  True,  there 
are  many  times  when  brevity  would  add 
value  to  long  articles  on  a  subject  which 
does  not  demand  length,  but  there  are  many 
subjects  connected  with  our  pursuit  which 
to  abbreviate  in  discussing,  would  ruin.  Of 
all  the  "twaddle  "  that  I  have  found  in  any 
class  of  journalism,  I  have  seen  most  in  our 
own,  and  it  will  be  many  years  yet,  no 
doubt,  before  a  first  class  journal  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  large  majority  of  readers, 
over  one  of  the  "twaddle"  variety.  There 
are  too  many  "  twaddlers  "  among  the  read- 
ers of  bee  journals. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the 
object  of  advertising  supplies  has  given 
birth  to  nearly  every  bee  journal  which  has 
been  started  in  this  country.  I  know  it  was 
not  the  case  with  your  own,  and  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  neither  was  it  with  the  old 
Auierican  Bee  Journal,  although  I  am  not 
sure,  because  that  journal  is  older  than  my 
knowledge  of  the  business.  As  for  myself, 
I  will  say  that  I  prefer  to  take  a  journal 
whose  editor  is  not  interested  in  bee  keep 
ers'  supplies,  and  for  more  reasons  than 
one,  most  of  which  you  mention  in  your 
leader. 

I  have  to  smile  at  what  you  say  about  cash 
payment  by  subscribers.  You  know  I  am 
the  publisher  and  proprietor  of  a  weekly 
local  newspaper.  I  have  studied  this  sub- 
scription question  carefully.  I  have  read 
about  it  in  journals  devoted  to  journalism, 
heard  essays  read  at  our  conventions,  and 
my  opinion  is  that  if  all  would  do  it,  it 
would  l)e  best  for  both  publishers  and  read- 
ers, if  every  editor  charged  cash  in  advance 
and  stopi)ed  his  paper  the  moment  the  time 
expired  for  which  it  was  paid.  This  is  the 
metropolitan  method  of  doing  business,  and 
I  believe  the  best.  You  speak  about  the 
man  who,  while  he  cannot  remit  all,  might 
remit  a  part.  What  do  you  think  about  a 
part  of  fifty  cents,  the  price  of  your  paper  ? 
The  man  who  cannot  remit  it  all  must  be 
financially — and  I  was  going  to  say  "  coru- 
mon-sensibly  "—below  anything  and  every- 
thing, which  can  make  one  fit  to  appreciate 
any  kind  of  a  paper.  I  know  just  what  it  is 
to  be  awful  poor.  I  began  life  with  a  fam- 
ily, just  forty-five  dollars  worse  off  than 
nothing,  and  have  had  a  fifty  cent  piece  look 
just  as  large  to  me  as  it  possibly  could  to 
any  man.  ( )ne  rule  I  always  made,  and  that 
was  to  run  in  debt  in  large  chunks.  I  never 
let  any  bill  come  to  maturity.  No  one  ever 
drew  upon  me  through  the  bank.  I  always 
paid  all  exchange  and  paid  all  debts  before 
due,   and  when  I  could  not  do  it  without 
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credit,  I  went  to  the  bauk  and  borrowed 
money  enough  in  a  lump  to  keep  all  my 
little  debts  promptly  paid,  some  of  them  in 
advance  :  certainly  my  newspaper  subscrip- 
tion in  that  way.  I  was  prompted  to  this 
action  by  purely  selfish  motives.  It  gave 
me  a  credit  for  which  I  would  not  to-day 
take  all  I  am  worth.  I  now  find  that  I  can 
underbuy  nearly  all  of  my  competitors.  For 
heaven's  sake,  don't  talk  about  remitting 
the  price  of  any  bee  journal  in  the  United 
States  l)y  piece  meal.  If  the  subscriber  has 
credit,  he  had  better  borrow  the  money,  if 
necessary.  If  he  has  not,  for  heaven's  sake 
let  him  begin  at  once  to  deport  himself  in  a 
manner  that  will  gain  credit.  It  pays  to  be 
honest.  It  is  the  most  selfish  thing  a  man 
can  do.  Our  children  should  be  taught  that 
"  honesty  is  the  ])est  policy  :  "  that  "  virtue 
is  its  own  reward  :  "  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  be  dishonest,  all  these  things  being  taught 
from  a  purely  selfish  motive,  wholly  per- 
taining to  the  affairs  of  this  world.  That  is 
my  idea  of  it.  Your  quotation  from  the 
editor  of  the  Journalist  I  consider  very  apt. 
I  am  just  now  buying  a  new  press  and  a  new 
tyi)e  dress  throughout,  notwithstanding  I 
have  a  very  good  old  press,  and  not  half 
worn  out  type  of  another  kind.  I  am  doing 
this  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  appearance 
and  "  typographical  attractiveness  "  of  my 
paper,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
read.  , 

Now  I  have  one  thought  which  you  have 
not  anticipated  in  your  leader.  That  is,  re- 
garding the  editorial  work  of  weeding  out  a 
certain  class  of  contributors.  Now  we  have 
in  our  present  apicultural  journalism,  a  few 
very  voluminous  writers,  men  of  intelligence, 
at  least  good  education,  and  men  of  no  small 
literary  mechanical  ability.  They  word 
well,  write  vigorously  and  very  learnedly. 
They  are  very  good  literary  apiarists.  They 
have  a  large  apiary  and  much  experience  in 
their  imagination.  They  go  to  their  desks, 
spread  out  their  paper,  dip  into  the  ink  and 
begin  writing.  They  pause  and  -  step  into 
their  imaginary  apiary  and  look  around. 
The  ability  above  mentioned,  together  with 
a  vivid  imagination,  enable  this  class  of 
writers  to  pen  articles  which  completely  de- 
lude the  average  reader.  It  is  only  the  prac- 
tical dollar  and  cent  apiarist  of  some  con- 
siderable literary  talent,  who  can  detect  this 
class  of  writer^,  who,  let  me  say,  have  done 
more  damage  in  the  apicultural  world  than 
any  other  class.  They  have  everything  ex- 
cept practical  talent.  I  believe  that  the 
editor  of  a  bee  journal  should  have  the  natu- 
ral ability  and  apicultural  experience  to  get 
on  to  these  fellows,  and  further  that  he 
should  keep  them  out  of  his  columns.  They 
are  usually  pseudo-professional  men,  snide 
lawyers,  quack  doctors,  etc.  They  have  a 
thirst  for  ink-slinging.  They  want  to  be 
heard.  It  is  not  what  is  in  them  that  in- 
spires them  to  write,  but  ''  Who  is  looking 
at  me  now  ?  "  It  is  because  they  want  to  be 
seen  and  heard,  not  because  they  are  full  of 
something  they  want  to  make  known,  that 
they  write.  You  know  that  a  very  busy 
lawyer  or  doctor  does  not  have  time  to  write 
for  bee  journals.  It  is  those  who  are  fail- 
ures or  partial  failures  in  the  profession. 


because  they  lack  tact  or  practical  knowl- 
edge. This  gives  them  time  to  fool  honest 
honey  producers  with  their  well  written 
sophistries.  You  know  them,  Mr.  Editor, 
and  could  give  their  names.  Keep  them  out 
of  the  Review,  as  you  wish  to  foster  the  in- 
terests of  your  subscribers. 


DowAGiAC,  Mich., 


Oct.  2G,  1890. 


Be  Courteous. — Preserve  the  Personality  of 

Correspondents.  —  Don't    "Foot    Note" 

Every  Article,  but  Put  the  Author's 

Name  Above  his  Communications. 

EUGENE   SECOK. 

f  THINK  I  have  noticed  an  improvement 
in  apicultural  journalism  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  One  thing  which  espe- 
cially pleases  me  is  the  friendly  feeling 
that  exists  between  most  of  the  editors  of 
rival  journals.  That  this  is  not  always  so  is 
to  be  regretted.  If  a  periodical  has  no  pur- 
pose to  serve  other  than  to  gratify  a  personal 
spite,  or  selfish  motive  of  the  editor,  it  cer- 
tainly ought  never  to  have  been  l^orn.  In 
other  lines  of  business  we  see  rival  firms  ex- 
changing courtesies  and  living  in  perfect 
harmony.  Our  best  newspapers  and  literary 
magazines  find  a  nobler  work  to  do  than  to 
throw  mud  at  each  other.  That  the  leading 
apicultural  journals  have  come  to  that  also, 
indicates  that  there  is  a  field  for  them  above 
the  petty  jealousies  of  vindictive  editors — or 
writers.  (3ne  thing  I  like  is  the  personalit\j 
( without  being  personal)  of  the  contributors. 
I  sometimes  think  editors  discourage  writers 
from  lieing  naturctl.  They  often  take  the 
liberty  to  leave  out  a  portion  of  a  letter  or 
change  its  phraseology  to  suit  their  ideas. 
Now  rather  than  they  should  take  that  liberty 
with  niy  contributions  I  would  have  them 
reject  the  whole.  In  fact  I  maintain  editors 
have  no  right  to  mutilate  a  manuscript.  If 
it  doesn't  suit  them  a  postal  card  could  in- 
form the  writer,  or  the  waste  basket  is  always 
handy.  An  editor  ought  not  to  allow  any 
person  to  use  his  paper  to  vent  a  personal 
spite,  nor  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  read- 
er or  writer,  but  if  this  is  not  attempted  the 
more  of  the  person  of  the  writer  appearing 
the  better.  His  style  is  a  part  of  himself, 
and  to  try  to  reform  it  by  clipping  out  or 
changing  is  often  fatal.  Right  in  line  with 
this  idea  is  the  omnipresent  "  foot  note  "  in 
some  journals.  I  don't  like  them.  They 
often  betray  the  editor — that  is,  they  prove 
he  has  no  conception  of  the  thing  he  is  com- 
menting on.  Why  not  let  every  man  (or 
woman)  have  their  own  way  untrammeled 
by  individual  criticisms  or  fulsome  praise, 
and  then,  editorially  treat  of  such  subjects  as 
are  presented  by  correspondents,  or  suggest 
others  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
condemning  such  explanatory  notes  as  are 
often  necessary,  and  such  as  are  always 
found  in  journals  and  books  on  all  subjects. 
Perhaps,  however,  in  my  desire  to  see  the 
journals  reach  my  ideal,  I  may  be  destroying 
the  lyersonality  of  the  editors -who  write  the 
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foot  notes.  They  certainly  get  a  great  deal 
of  individuality  into  them.  Nevertheless  I 
would  like  to  see  a  reform  in  this  matter. 

One  thing  I  have  often  criticised  (mentally 
only)  in  one  of  our  leading  journals,  and 
that  is  the  valual)le  space  taken  up  in  the 
head  lines  to  the  articles.  Small  caps  of 
plain  type  and  no  unnecessary  1  )lank  paper 
between  the  contributions  hints  to  the  reader 
that  the  editor  has  plenty  of  "  copy,"  and  is 
not  spreading  the  matter  to  fill  up. 

But  I  have  noticed  an  improvement  in 
this  respect  and  think  all  the  leading  editors 
will  adopt  it  sooner  or  later. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  say  at  the  head  of 
every  article,  in  prominent  type,  "  Writhni 
for  the  BumhJe  Bee  Buglef''  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  let  the  reader  iiifer  that  all  arti- 
cles were  original  when  no  credit  was  given 
for  copied  ones  ?  I  like  to  see  the  name  of 
the  writer  at  the  head  of  every  article.  Life 
is  too  short  to  wade  through  anonymous 
writings  to  see  whether  they  are  worth  the 
labor. 

Having  said  so  much  that  sounds  like 
criticism,  let  me  close  by  saying  I  am  proud 
of  our  bee  journals — proud  of  the  able,  con- 
scientious, fearless,  and  untiring  editors  who 
are  holding  up  the  standard  of  American 
apiculture.  "  With  malice  toward  none  and 
charity  for  all,"  most  of  whom  I  count  as 
personal  friends,  I  bid  you  all  God  speed  in 
the  noble  and  heroic  endeavor  to  do  honor  to 
our  calling  and  at  the  same  time  "  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door." 


FoKEST  City,  Iowa, 


Oct.  20,  1890. 


Put  the  Name  of  the  Special  Topic  on  the 
First  Page.— The  "Extracted"  Depart- 
ment too  Much  Neglected. 

S.    H.    GAKIS. 

I!  HE  RvEviEW  for  October  just  suits 
my  idea  of  what  a  technical  journal 
should  be — no  nonsense  about  it.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  you  have  managed 
your  "bee  paper"  with  intelligence  and 
good  taste,  and  deserve  the  success  you  have 
won:  yet,  as  nearly  everybody  believes  that 
the  editor  of  a  newspaper  or  periodical  needs 
a  little  help  to  properly  manage  such  publi- 
cations, I  would  like  to  suggest  a  point  or 
two  on  improvement. 

I  should  like  to  see,  on  the  first  page  of  the 
Review,  in  plain  type,  an  announcemt  of 
the  special  topic  under  discussion ;  or  per- 
haps a  table  of  contents  would  be  better.  If 
the  Review  were  read  only  once  and  then 
thrown  aside,  there  would  be  no  special 
need  of  indicating  the  topic,  but  /  often  de- 
sire to  "  review  the  Review,"  and  then  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  turn  over  a  leaf  or 
two  of  several  numbers  before  the  one  sought 
for  is  found. 

I  should  also  like  to  see  a  "  rule  "  between 
the  columns.     So  much  for  dress. 

As  to  subject  matter,  which  is  generally  ex- 
cellent, I  would  like  to  see  a  more  freiiuent 
use  of  the  "Extractor."  In  your  regularly 
published  prospectus,  subscribers  are  prom- 


ised "the  cream  of  the  other  journals ; "  im- 
plying a  service  of  savory  literary  dishes  in 
a  concentrated  form,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Review.  If  we  are  really  getting  all  there 
is,  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  we  ought  to  feel 
truly  sorry  for  the  readers  of  tha  "other 
journals,"  as  it  appears  that  they  must  be 
subsisting  entirely  on  skim-milk. 


Newark,  N.  J. 


Nov.  1,  18!)0. 


Bees  Alone  or  Mixed  Depends  on  the  Editor. 

—He  May  be  a  Dealer.— Stop  Paper  when 

Time  is  Tip.- KeepOutTrashy  "Ads." 

A.    J.    COOK. 

IHIS  is  a  good  topic  for  the  Review. 

literature  is  the   fountain   from 

whence    we    expect    advancement    in 

improved    methods,    better    theories 

and  general  progress.     How  well  then  that 

the  fountain  be  kept  right. 

In  your  leader  you  pronounce  against  the 
admission  of  anything  but  bee  matters. 
True,  the  emphasis  should  be  on  bees  and 
apiarian  subjects.  But  why  may  not  the 
editor  feel  of  his  readers  by  putting  in  some- 
thing else.  If  they  like  it,  it  will  soon  be 
evident ;  if  not,  the  kicks  will  be  just  as 
pronounced.  The  sul)Scription  list  as  well 
as  private  letters  form  the  pulse  which  the 
editor  may  constantly  feel.  I  am  sure  it  is 
his  right,  his  privilege,  yes,  duty,  to  intro- 
duce whatever  he  thinks  will  improve  his 
paper.  He  will  soon  know  whether  he  has 
erred  in  judgment  or  no.  Mach  depends 
upon  the  editor.  If  through  singleness  of 
purpose  he  brings  in  outside  themes,  and  by 
vivifying  them  with  his  best  thought  makes 
them  live,  then  he  will  succeed.  If  he  lug 
them  in  to  fill  space,  and  make  up  for  spar- 
city  of  real  valuable  bee  discussion,  then  of 
course  he  will  fail.  Some  of  our  bee  papers 
kave  done  this — and  wisely,  I  believe,  as 
their  growing  subscriptions  plainly  aver. 
Others  have  tried  it  to  sustain  the  ebbing 
breath  and  have  died  the  quicker  for  the 
experiment.  You,  Mr.  Editor,  are  consist- 
ent in  this  advocacy.  You  are  giving  us  an 
exclusive  bee  paper  and  an  excellent  one. 
And  yet  you  did  step  aside  a  little  in  that 
beautiful  picture  of  your  home  and  home 
work.  Nor  did  you  harm  the  Review  in  so 
doing. 

What  you  say  of  quality  is  excellent  and 
calls  for  no  criticism.  I  have  often  wonder- 
ed why  editors  did  not  prune  more,  and  in 
so  doing  publish  better.  I  believe  it  is  the 
editor's  prerogative — yes,  more,  his  solemn 
duty  to  exclude  everthiug  that  is  not  clean, 
manly,  instructive,  valuable  and  true.  Yes, 
benefit  to  the  readers  should  be  the  editor's 
watchword. 

In  the  matter  of  supplies,  again  all  de- 
pends upon  the  editor.  If  he  is  not  man 
enough  to  rise  above  mere  selfish  considera- 
tions, his  editorship  will  soon  cease,  whether 
he  sell  supplies  or  not.  If  a  man,  his  pat- 
rons will  soon  learn  the  fact,  and  lihink  no 
less  of  him  as  a  dealer  than  as  an  exclusive 
editor. .  As  a  dealer  he  can  afford  to  give  us 
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a  better  paper,  will  keep  better  informed  ou 
apiarian  devices,  and  will  be  able  to  accom- 
modate his  subscribers  in  many  ways  that 
he  could  not  do  were  he  only  an  editor. 
Were  I  an  editor  of  a  bee  paper  I  should 
keep  supplies,  and  then  aim  to  disarm  all 
criticism  by  my  impartial  methods. 

I  say  stop  the  paper  when  the  time  is  out. 
This  is  dignified,  business-like,  and  I  think 
the  course  of  our  first  class  periodicals. 
The  Yoiith^s  Conqjanion,  Bural  New  Yorker, 
New  York  Nation  and  Harper^ s  Weekly  stop 
when  the  subscription  expires.  That  is 
business.     I  like  it. 

As  to  advertisements,  you  are  entirely 
sound,  I  believe.  Of  course  the  editor  is 
sorely  tempted.  But  when  money  is  offered 
to  secure  the  admittance  of  an  advertisement 
that  he  knows  or  suspects  is  a  fraud,  or  even 
that  he  knows  nothing  of,  then  is  the  time 
to  say  "  Get  thou  behind  me,  Satan."  Even 
many  of  our  first  papers  admit  advertise- 
ments that  should  make  the  editors  blush. 
I  like  a  paper  like  the  Rural  New  Yorker, 
that  is  as  careful  of  its  readers  in  this  respect 
as  the  editor  could  be  of  his  own  family. 

You  are  equally  happy  in  your  position  as 
to  the  look  or  make-up  of  a  paper.  The  old 
*4.  B.  J.  is  a  grand  illustration  of  this  posi- 
tion. 

I  am  glad,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  have 
called  out  the  discussion  on  this  subject.  I 
shall  await  eagerly  the  discussion  that  shall 
follow.  It  cai'  hut  be  valuable  all  along  the 
line. 

AOBICULTUBAL  COL.,  Oct.  18,  ISJK). 


Journals  Can't  be  all  Alike;  Why  Doesn't 

The  " Review "  Review    Morel    The 

Editorial  "we"  Objectionable. 

DR.  C.  C.  MILLEE, 

R().  H.,  while  your  leader,, as  usual,  is 
good,  it  sounds  a  good  deal  as  if  you 
thought  that  every  paper  that  had 
anything  to  say  about  bees  ought  to 
be  cast  in  the  same  mould..  Do  you  think 
that  is  really  the  case?  You  say  "agricul- 
tural journals  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
grain,  stock  growing,  bees,  poultry,  etc.,  an- 
swer their  purpose  well."  That  is,  you  admit 
that  a  paper  with  general  farming  and  a 
very  little  about  bees  is  all  right,  but  you  are 
not  willing  to  admit  that  a  paper  with  a 
great  deal  about  bees  and  a  little  bit  about 
general  farming  is  all  right.  A  general 
farmer  doesn't  jump  all  at  once  into  a  full 
fledged,  bee-keeping  specialist.  There  are 
all  grades  of  them.  Doesn't  it  need  all 
grades  of  papers  to  suit  them  ?  I  live  by 
bee-keeping,  and  I  want  a  paper  with  noth- 
ing in  it  but  bees — no,  if  there  were  one  that 
devoted  half  its  pages  to  rose-growing,  that 
would  suit  me  best.  In  general,  I  think 
those  who  keep  as  many  as  six  colonies  of 
bees  will  be  well  served  with  an  exclusive 
bee  journal.  So,  while  I'm  with  you,  in 
general,  I  think  there  may  be  some  excep- 
tions. The  whole  thing  hinges  on  what 
people  want.     A  combined  poultry  and  bee 


journal  has  been  tried  several  times,  but 
with  no  very  great  show  of  success,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  because  there  are  not  enough 
men  who  are  equally  interested  in  the  two 
departments.  If  half  the  bee-keepers  were 
specially  interested  in  poultry,  then  such  a 
combination  ought  to  be  successful.  I  said 
the  whole  thiug  hinges  on  what  the  people 
want.  I  will  add  to  that  the  special  ability 
of  the  editor.  If  you  happened  to  know 
more  about  butter-making  than  any  one 
else  in  the  world  and  were  an  enthusiast  in 
that  line  you  might  well  have  a  department 
of  that  kind.  I'm  rather  glad  you  don't. 
But  I'll  join  you  heartily  in  inveighing 
against  having  things  mixed  so  that  I  must 
wade  through  a  whole  column  before  I  know 
whether  it  contains  bees  or  not.  Let  each 
department  be  fenced  off  and  properly  la- 
beled. At  least,  let  the  heading  of  each  ar- 
ticle tell  me  what  to  expect. 

Now  I'm  going  to  embrace  my  opportu- 
nity to  be  personal  and  abuse  the  editor  of 
the  Review.  If  I  believed  that  all  bee  jour- 
nals ought  to  be  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
then  I  should  certainly  want  a  review  depart- 
ment in  each  one.  Some  have  such  a  depart- 
ment. Some  editors  don't,  and  they  are 
wise  in  the  omission,  simply  because  they 
haven't  the  ability  to  make  a  success  of  it. 
Suppose  I  take  all  the  bee  papers  what  do  I 
want  of  a  re-hash  V  Well,  I  do  want  it. 
After  I  have  read  them  all,  it's  worth  a  good 
deal  to  me  to  have  some  one  with  special 
ability  in  that  direction,  point  out  whatever 
is  new  and  good  in  the  mass  that  is  said:  per- 
haps throwing  upon  it  a  little  light  that  I  had 
not  had.  If  I  take  no  other  paper,  the  review 
is  truly  valuable.  Now  here  is  a  bee  journal 
that  lays  special  claim  to  being  a  review  by 
its  very  name.  The  first  number  that  I  lay 
my  hands  on  is  that  for  August.  Looking  it 
through  somewhat  carefully  I  do  not  see  a 
single  line  that  can  be  fairly  called  a  review. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  lack  of  matter  is 
the  excuse.  Is  it  lack  of  ability?  Why, 
bless  you,  W.  Z.  Hutchinson  has  a  special 
gift  as  a  reviewer.  I  don't  know  that  all  the 
other  editors  rolled  into  one  could  so  pithily 
give,  in  a  short  space,  all  the  valuable  points 
in  a  month's  reading.  So,  Mr.  Editor, 
whatever  you  may  send  to  others,  put  some 
review  in  every  Review  you  send  me. 

If  you  had  the  strength,  I  should  like  to 
see  the  price  of  the  Review  raised  to  $1.00 
and  have  it  come  every  two  weeks. 

I'd  like  to  see  you  give  up  the  absurdity  of 
the  editorial  "we."  Now  please,  Mr.  Edit- 
or, will  you  give  us  any  decent  reason,  ex- 
cept that  of  custom,  why  W.  Z.  Hutchinson 
should  write  himself  "we,"  any  more  than 
should  C.  G.  Miller  or  any  other  contributor? 
And  this  brings  out  another  fault  of  the  Re- 
view. There's  a  plain  question  asked  of 
you,  but  I  don't  expect  any  answer.  You 
ought  to  talk  back  more.  There's  a  little  too 
much  editorial  dignity.  If  something  is 
said  that  would  surely  bring  a  reply  if  said 
in  your  immediate  presence,  it  ought  to  have 
a  printed  reply,  whereas,  it  may  have  a  re- 
ply somewhere  in  the  editorial  columns,  but 
oftener  not  at  all.  Look  here,  friend  H.,  it 
just  begins  to  look  to  me  not  exactly  the 
right  thing  for  me  to  abuse  one  of  my  best 
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friends  publicly  right  in  his  own  house. 
After  all,  this  is  a  kind  of  family  discussion, 
and  if  there's  no  ill  will  in  it,  good  may  re- 
sult. But,  to  return  to  that  "we."  It's 
a  relic  of — not  exactly  barbarism,  but 
something  akin  to  it.  It's  something 
brought  down  from  before  the  times 
when  "all  men  were  born  free  and 
equal."  It  comes  from  old  times  when  the 
king  was  more  than  all  his  subjects,  and 
said:  "We,  the  king."  I  have  just  looked 
through  the  editorial  columns  of  one  of  our 
ablest  city  dailies,  and  I  don't  find  a  single 
"we."  True,  there's  no  "I,"  but,  with  a 
number  of  editors  it  may  seem  best  to  have 
things  impersonal.  In  the  case  of  the  Re- 
view, here  is  our  personal  friend  whom 
many  of  us  know  and  cherish  as  a  modest 
man  who  would  scorn  to  set  himself  up  on 
stilts  above  every  one  else,  every  month,  by 
the  bonds  of  an  absurd  old  custom  that 
many  are  getting  away  from,  being  made  to 
say,  "  It  takes  any  two  of  you  to  equal  nie." 
In  the  very  leader  before  me  appears  the 
conflict  between  the  antiquated  absurdity 
and  his  real  feelings,  leading  him  into  the 
grammatical  blunder  of  saying :  "My  friend, 
*    *    *    we  should  be  glad,  etc." 

As  to  advertisements  I'm  not  exactly  with 
you.  Get  all  the  honorable  advertisements 
you  can,  but  don't  mix  them  with  the  bee- 
keeping advertisements.  Every  advertise- 
ment you  get  of  a  good  buggy,  watch  or 
sewing  machine  helps  you  to  send  me  more 
information  about  Ijees. 

After  saying  this  much  in  condemnation, 
you  may  expect  me  to  say  something  in  com- 
mendation. Well,  I  haven't  the  ream  of 
paper. 

Maeengo,  111.,  Oct.  22,  1890. 

When  we  have  pulled  an  article  of  Doctor 
Miller's  out  of  its  envelope,  we  always  take 
another  look  to  see  if  there  has  not  been  a 
little  private  note  slipped  in  beside  the  arti- 
cle. If  none  is  to  be  found,  we  are  disap- 
pointed. This  time  there  was  no  disappoint- 
ment, and  we  don't  believe  the  Doctor  will 
care  if  we  print  the  following :  — 

'  Friend  H.,  I  feel  just  a  little  uncomfort- 
able about  the  spirit  that  may  appear  in 
what  I  have  written.  I  think  you  will  know 
that  there  are  none  but  kind  feelings  in  it, 
and  you  have  my  full  permission  to  change 
or  cut  out  any  part  to  make  it  appear  rigb+ 
to  others. 

I'm  so  sorry  you're  not  going  to  Keokuk. 
Hastily  but  lovingly  yours, 

C.  C.  Miller. 

Friend  Miller,  no  one  doubts  your  kindly 
spirit  and  friendship.  In  fact,  you  have 
been  the  kindest  of  any  of  the  correspond- 
ents, because  jou  have  found  the  most 
fault,  and,  as  a  reward,  we  will  "  talk  back  " 
to  you. 

You  seem  inclined  to  class  every  rural  in- 
dustry, except  bee  keeping,  under  the  head 
of  "general  farming,"     A  general  farmer 


keeps  a  few  cows,  a  flock  of  sheep,  some 
swine,  some  horses,  some  hens,  turkeys, 
ducks,  etc.,  and  has,  perhaps,  a  few  colonies 
of  bees.  He  raises  hay,  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  fruit  of  different  kinds  and  some 
garden  stuff.  In  short,  he  has  a  little  of 
everything,  and  the  general  farm  paper  is 
like  him  in  this  respect,  (7  has  a  little  of  eve- 
rything. It  is  not  nearly  all  grain  growing 
and  a  little  bees,  nor  nearly  all  horticulture 
and  a  little  poultry.  Now,  when  a  paper 
steps  aside  and  announces  itself  as  a  stock 
paper,  or  a  bee  paper,  or  a  horticultural 
journal,  as  the  case  may  be,  what  sense  is 
there  in  mixing  in  some  other  specialty  ? 
It  is  simply  tending  back  to  the  old,  mixed, 
farm  paper.  Then,  again,  friend  Miller, 
why  should  you  wish  for  a  paper  half  bees 
and  half  roses  ?  Why  not  take  one  paper 
devoted  to  bees  and  another  to  roses  'i  What 
advantage  is  there  in  having  them  hitched 
together  ? 

It  often  happens  that  a  correspondent 
needs  "talking  back  to,"  and,  if  the  editor 
is  capable  of  doing  this  in  a  proper  manner, 
it  is  best  that  it  should  be  done  ;  and,  still 
further,  in  a  journal  in  which  each  article  is 
upon  a  different  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  do 
this  without  bringing  in  the  cumbrous  foot- 
note, but  where  nearly  all  of  the  articles 
are  upon  one  topic,  as  in  the  Review,  it  is 
better,  in  our  opinion,  to  give  a  general 
summing  up  in  one  editorial,  than  to  scatter 
the  matter  all  through  the  journal  at  the 
tail  ends  of  the  different  articles. 

We  cannot  answer  in  I'egard  to  publishing 
the  Review  oftener,  raising  the  price,  and 
doing  more  reviewing,  without  taking  all  of 
the  thunder  out  of  two  or  three  pargraphs  of 
an  editorial  (already  seething  in  our  brain) 
for  the  December  issue.  Wait  until  then, 
and  full  explanations  will  be  made. 

About  the  editorial  "  we,"  we  don't  care  a 
fig.  Honestly,  old  friend,  it  seems  too  un- 
important to  make  so  much  fuss  about. 
Personlly,  we  would  just  as  soon  say  "  I "  as 
to  say  "we,"  and,  if  we  thought  it  the  wish 
of  our  readers,  the  change  would  be  made. 
We  have  no  defense  to  make  except  custom  : 
but  so  long  as,  probably,  not  one  editor  in 
one  hundred  has  discarded  the  editorial 
"  we,"  we  are  inclined  to  follow  the  spirit 
of  the  rule  given  by  Pope  in  his  Essay  on 
Criticism :  — 

In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold  ; 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old  ; 
Be  not  the  tirst  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  aside  the  old. 
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FUNT,  MICHIGAN.  NOVEMBER  10,  1890 

What  has  Ijecome  of  the  Western  AjAa- 
rian  ?  We  have  not  seen  it  for  several 
months. 


The  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Clarke  made  us  a  call 
while  on  his  way  home  from  Keokuk.  He 
gave  a  graphic  and  chatty  account  of  the 
convention.  The  gist  of  it  would  be  given, 
did  space  permit.  By  the  way,  a  son  of  Mr. 
Clarke  resides  in  this  city. 


CHANGE   OF    POST    OEFICE. 

By  changes  recently  made,  the  Catchall 
post  office,  of  S.  C,  now  has  a  daily  mail, 
and  W.  J.  Ellison,  the  veteran  queen  breed- 
er, has  arranged  to  take  advantage  of  this 
change.  Hereafter  his  post  office  will  be 
Catchall  instead  of  Stateburg,  as  formerly. 


CUE   BEE   JOUBNALS. 

They  cannot  be  all  alike.  We  didn't  ex- 
pect nor  wish  it.  But  they  can  be  different 
without  bringing  in  something  foreign  to 
bee  culture.  We  cheerfully  admit,  however, 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  in- 
troducing something  not  pertaing  to  bees, 
l)ut  upon  which  the  editor  has  become  so 
enthusiastic  that  he  »iusf  talk  about  it,  and 
that  of  bringing  in,  in  "cold  blood,"  some 
other  topic,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  "  sus- 
tain the  ebbing  breath." 

We  fear  some  have  confounded  our  idea 
of  "  twaddle  "  with  matter  intended  for  be- 
ginners. Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  Articles  for  beginners  may  be  as  far 
from  "  twaddle"  as  night  is  from  day.  Read- 
ing matter  for  l)eginners  may  be  as  sensible 
as  any  that  is  published.  "Twaddle "is 
nonsense.  It  conveys  no  idea  to  any  one, 
novice  or  expert.  We  object  to  occupying 
space  with  articles  for  beginners,  not  be- 
cause they  are  "twaddle,"   but  because  the 


information  they  may  contain  has  already 
been  published,  may  be  found  in  the  text 
books,  and  the  space  might  better  be  used 
in  discussing  unsettled  problems.  As  we 
take  it,  this  is  the  province  of  the  journal — 
to  present  something  new. 

The  expression  of  Mr.  Heddon  "that  the 
object  of  advertising  supplies  lias  given 
birth  to  nearly  every  bee  journal  which  has 
been  started  in  this  country,"  may  appear 
too  sweeping,  but  ihxs  much  we  know.  Be- 
fore one  of  our  journals  was  started,  its  ed- 
itor wrote  asking  for  our  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  advisability  of  his  starting  a  journal. 
The  principal  argument  that  he  offered  in 
support  of  the  enterprise  was  that  "  it  would 
save  him  Jjl.^O  a  year  that  he  was  then  paying 
out  in  postage  on  circulars."  Within  the 
year,  the  editor  of  another  journal  has  writ- 
ten us  that  there  is  "no  money"  in  the  pub- 
lication of  his  journal.  The  receipts  just 
about   pay  excuses.     "  If  it  were  not  for  my 

supply  trade,  I  should  drop  the like 

a  hot  potato,"  was  his  concluding  remark. 
When  the  editor's  heart  is  in  his  supply 
trade,  we  can't  expect,  and  don't  get,  very 
much  of  a  joiirnal.  But  subscribers  are  not 
fools.  They  can  see  this  as  well  as  any  one, 
and  such  journals  eventually  go  to  the  wall. 
If  a  journal  is  worthy  of  support,  it  will  re- 
ceive it,  if  not,  it  goes  down,  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  unanimity  upon 
the  subject  of  stopping  papers  when  the 
subscriptions  expire.  We  are  now  fully  de- 
cided to  continue  in  the  course  we  have  fol- 
lowed. When  a  subscription  expires,  the 
subscriber  will  be  notified  and  his  paper 
stopped.  As  we  have  said  before,  if  he  does 
not  think  enough  of  it  to  renew,  we  shall  be 
sorry,  but  it  shall  not  be  forced  upon  him. 
We  believe  this  will  suit  the  majority.  Of 
course,  when  the  editor  and  supply  dealer 
are  combined  in  one  person,  there  is  a  great 
temptation  to  continue  sending  on  the  pa- 
per, even  if  prompt  settlements  are  not 
made,  as  the  paper,  in  one  sense,  is  the  very 
best  kind  of  an  advertisement  for  the  supply 
business. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  views  express- 
ed in  regard  to  the  class  of  advertisements 
that  may  be  admitted  into  bee  journals. 
We  don't  wish  to  assume  that  there  is  any- 
thing im2yyop€r  in  the  admission  of  any  le- 
gitimate, decent  advertisement.  We  have 
refused,  and  at  the  same  time  seen  in  other 
journals,  advertisements  that,  as  Prof.  Cook 
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says,  we  should  blush  to  see  in  our  journal. 
Still  farther,  a  feeling  of  repugnance  will 
come  over  us  when,  in  turning  the  advertis- 
ing pages  of  a  bee  journal,  we  find  them  be- 
plastered  with  great  staring  cuts  and  huge 
black  letters.  So  far,  bee  keepers  have  not 
indulged  in  this  ''circus  poster"  style  of 
advertising.  We  may  be  hyper-critical,  per- 
haps "cranky,"  but  we  do  delight  to  find 
the  advertising  pages  of  a  magazine  neat, 
clean  and  pure,  free  from  "trash,"  and  in 
keeping  with  the  reading  matter. 

This  discussion  has  been  very  interesting 
to  us.  While  all  have  been  out-spoken,  no 
unkindness  has  been  shown,  and  we  now 
have  the  views  of  several  of  our  leading  bee- 
keepers upon  this  important  subject.  The 
Review  will  try  and  profit  thereby. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  COMB   FOUNDATION. 

This  is  to  be  our  special  topic  for  Decem- 
ber. To  some  it  may  seem  that  no  discus- 
sion is  needed  upon  this  subject :  that  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advisability  of 
using  foundation  at  all  possible  times. 
Having  found  it  profitable  to  use  founda- 
tion in  some  places  and  at  some  times,  the 
majority  of  the  bee  keeping  world  seems  to 
have  decided,  with  almost  no  experiments, 
that  bees  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  build 
comb. 

That  foundation  has  been  a  boon  to  bee- 
keepers no  one  doubts  ;  that  money  expend- 
ed in  its  purchase  is  often  returned  many 
fold  is  equally  true  :  but,  is  such  always  the 
case?  That  is  the  question  we  wish  discuss- 
ed. Shall  we  always  use  foundation  ?  If 
not,  when  shall  its  use  be  avoided,  and  what 
shall  be  used  in  its  place  V  Shall  it  be  emp- 
ty combs,  or  shall  the  bees  be  allowed  to 
build  combs  ? 

All  through  the  working  season,  wax  is 
being  secreted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
If  not  utilized  it  is  lost.  Mr.  Heddon  says : 
"  A  clear  understanding  of  the  works  of  evo- 
lution must,  I  think,  convince  one  that, 
where,  for  ages,  comb  building  has,  from 
necessity,  gone  hand  in  hand  with  honey 
gathering,  the  secretion  of  wax  has  become 
a.2ihysical  necessity;  and,  if  we  do  not  give 
room  and  opportunity  for  comb  building, 
material  for  that  purpose  is  wasted."  Mr. 
E.  E.  Hasty  says :  "  I  also  heartily  agree 
with  the  idea,  first  advanced,  I  think,  by  Mr. 
Doolittle,  that  much  of  the  comb  actually 
Ijuilt  in  an  apiary  is  built  at  no  cost  at  all  in 


honey.  Just  as  the  blood  in  an  animal  sup- 
plies material  for  the  growth  of  what  hair  it 
needs,  and  little  or  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  obviating  it,  so  the  blood  of  the  bee  prob- 
ably supports  the  growth  of  a  moderate 
number  of  wax  scales  without  causing  a 
special  demand  for  food."  We  believe  Mr. 
Doolittle  sets  his  weak  colonies  to  building 
comb  in  brood  frames  ;  and,  in  his  estima- 
tion, combs  so  built  cost  less  than  founda- 
tion. 

When  we  were  engaged  in  queen  rearing 
there  were  frequently  nuclei  that  were  left 
undisturbed  for  a  week.  For  division  boards 
we  often  used  chaff  cushions.  These  cush- 
ions had  enameled  cloth  on  one  side  and 
were  quilted  and  drawn  up  quite  firm,  yet 
they  would  occasionally  sag  or  bulge  out 
away  from  the  combs,  leaving  a  space  in 
which  the  bees  would  build  comb.  Several 
times  we  found  that  an  ordinary,  two-frame 
nucleus  had,  in  one  week,  built  a  piece  of 
comb  as  large  as  a  man's  two  hands.  Now 
comes  the  point.  So  far  as  we  were  able  to 
decide,  by  comparison  with  other  nuclei,  the 
building  of  this  comb  did  not  lessen  the 
amount  of  honey  to  be  found  in  the  combs 
nor  the  amount  of  Ijrood.  As  we  looked  at 
it,  this  piece  of  comb  was  clear  gain.  Tak- 
ing a  hint  from  this,  we  furnished  most  of 
the  strongest  nuclei  with  an  empty  frame, 
each,  in  which  to  build  comb.  The  time  re- 
quired for  tilling  a  frame  with  comb  varied 
from  ten  to  twenty  days,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  nucleus,  the  temperature  and 
the  honey  fiow,  but,  in  all  cases,  it  seemed 
to  us  that  there  was  no  loss  in  bees,  brood  or 
honey  by  having  the  combs  built. 

When  "feeding  back"  honey  to  secure 
the  completion  of  unfinished  sections,  we 
have  noticed  that  the  bees  of  a  colony  that 
has  been  fed  lavishly  for  a  week  or  two  show 
an  abundance  of  large  wax  scales,  and  that 
they  soon  begin  to  daub  the  wax  upon  the 
wood  work  of  the  sections  and  cases  and 
upon  the  inside  of  the  feeder.  We  have 
seen  the  latter  completely  beplastered  with 
wax.  The  handling  of  such  large  amounts 
of  sweets  caused  a  large  secretion  of  wax 
for  which  the  bees  had  no  use,  as  no  combs 
were  being  built.  In  such  instances  the 
cappings  were  very  thick.  Sometimes,  by 
way  of  experiment,  we  have  given  such  a 
colony  four  or  five  empty  sections,  and  oh  ! 
how  quickly  they  were  filled,  and  with  such 
white  combs,  but  the  walls  of  the  comb  were 
very  thick. 
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All  who  have  read  our  little  book,  "  The 
Production  of  Comb  Honey,'''  know  that  we 
secure  more  honey  in  the  super,  and  some- 
times more  in  the  aggregate,  by  allowing 
newly  hived  swarms  to  build  their  own 
combs  in  the  brood  nest.  Nearly  :{,000  cop- 
ies of  this  book  have  been  sold,  and  no  one 
who  has  put  in  practice  its  teachings  has  re- 
ported a  loss  of  honey  as  the  result,  while 
many  have  reported  a  gain.  It  is  true  that 
some  have  objected  to  the  plan  on  account 
of  not  securing  such  perfect  combs — too 
much  drone  comb  or  combs  irregularly 
built — but  more  of  this  anon,  the  point  we 
wish  to  bring  out  now  is  that  there  are  condi- 
tions under  which  bees  may  build  comb  at  a 
profit. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  used  in 
favor  of  foundation  is  that  large  quantities 
of  honey  are  saved  that  otherwise  would  be 
consumed  in  the  secretion  of  wax.  We  have, 
however,  but  little  faith  in  some  of  the  asser- 
tions about  the  large  amounts  of  honey  thus 
consumed.  The  most  carefully  conducted 
experiments  upon  this  point,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  are  those  made  by  Mr.  P.  L. 
Viallon  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Hasty.  The  former 
concludes,  from  his  experiments,  that,  when 
bees  have  their  liberty,  not  more  than  six 
pounds  of  honey  are  consumed  in  the  secre- 
tion of  one  pound  of  wax  ;  while  the  latter 
says  :  "  In  planning  work  in  my  own  apiary 
I  consider  a  pound  of  wax  as  the  equivalent 
of  about  three  pounds  of  honey."  We  be- 
lieve that  the  use  of  foundation  often,  per- 
haps we  ought  to  say  usually,  results  in  a 
profitable  saving  of  honey  that  would  have 
been  consumed  expressly  for.  wax  produc- 
tion ;  but  we  believe  this  saving  has  been 
exaggerated.  As  we  look  at  it,  the  profits  of 
using  foundation  arise  not  so  much  from 
the  saving  of  honey  that  otherwise  would  be 
used  in  the  elaboration  of  wax  as  in  the 
quickness  with  which  it  enables  the  bees  to 
furnish  storage  for  honey.  When  bees  are 
gathering  honey  slowly,  the  wax  that  they 
secrete  without  consuming  honey  expressly 
for  that  purpose,  probably  furnishes  suffi- 
cient material,  and  there  is  probably  abun- 
dant time,  for  the  building  of  comb  in  which 
to  store  the  honey.  As  the  flow  of  honey 
increases,  the  handling  of  larger  quantities  of 
nectar  increases  the  natural  or  involuntary 
wax  secretion ;  but,  as  the  yield  of  honey 
increases  a  point  is  reached  when  honey 
must  be  consumed  expressly  that  wax  may  be 
secreted.   It  is  quite  likely  that,  at  this  point. 


foundation  may  be  used  at  a  profit.  When 
the  yield  is  so  great  that  the  bees  cannot  se- 
crete wax  and  build  comb  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  store  all  the  honey  they  might 
gather,  then  foundation  is  certainly  used  at 
a  profit.  Furthermore,  we  have  seen  the  yield 
of  honey  so  bountiful  that  even  foundation 
did  not  answer  the  purpose  ;  the  bees  could 
not  draw  it  out  fast  enough  to  furnish  stor- 
age for  all  the  honey  that  could  have  been 
brought  in.  At  such  times  drawn  combs  are 
needed. 

Perhaps  some  are  ready  to  ask :  "  Well, 
what  are  your  deductions  from  all  this  theo- 
rizing? What  would  you  have  us  do?" 
During  the  warm,  working  season  we  would 
have  the  bees  always  building  comb  some- 
where. Wax  is  worth  saving,  and  is  always 
a  strictly  cash  article.  Better  than  this, 
we  never  saw  the  time  when  a  frame  of 
worker  comb  would  not  sell  readily  for  ten 
cents.  If  raising  extracted  honey,  an  empty 
frame  may  be  given  in  the  super.  Why  not 
put  it  in  the  brood  nest  ?  All  right,  if  the  bees 
don't  fill  it  with  drone  comb  and  the  queen 
fill  the  comb  with  eggs.  We  once  tried  this 
plan,  just  before  swarming  time,  with  about 
twenty  colonies,  and  every  frame  was  filled 
solid  full  of  drone  comb  and  every  comb 
filled  with  brood.  If  the  bees  hadn't  the 
swarming  fever  this  might  not  occur.  If 
space  for  comb  building  were  given  in  the 
super,  and  a  queen  excluder  used,  no  drone 
brood  could  be  reared,  even  if  drone  comb 
were  built.  In  raising  comb  honey,  one 
row  of  sections  in  a  case  might  be  furnished 
with  starters  only.  By  the  way,  for  our  own 
use,  we  should  prefer  these  very  sections  in 
which  the  bees  had  built  their  own  combs. 
And  this  reminds  us  that  our  old  friend,  M. 
M.  Baldridge,  is  very  earnest  in  advocating 
the  non-use  of  foundation  in  sections.  His 
reason  is  that  the  honey  is  free  from  "  fish 
bones."  "Chestnuts?"  Yes,  *' chestnuts;^' 
but  show  us  the  bee  keeper  who  does  not 
prefer,  for  his  own  eating,  naturally  built 
coml)  honey  to  that  liuilt  with  foundation. 
A  correspondent,  we  think  it  was  Mr.  Petty, 
mentioned,  a  few  months  ago,  seeing  comb 
honey  on  the  market  labeled,  "Built  with- 
out foundation."  While  we  are  advocating 
the  building  of  some  comb  honey  without 
foundation,  if  necessary  to  allow  natural 
comb  building,  and  know  that  honey  so 
raised  is  superior  1  >ecause  of  the  tenderness 
of  the  comb,  we  douV)t  the  policy  of  educat- 
ing the  public  upon  this  point.     In   fact,  we 
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believe  it  would  have  been  better  for  bee- 
keepers if  the  general  public  had  never 
seen,  or  heard  of,  foundation.  We  may  be 
wrong,  but  such  is  our  belief.  While  we 
would  always  give  bees  an  opportunity  to 
build  comb,  we  would  supply  foundation 
the  moment  it  was  needed,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  be  able  to  furnish  empty  combs 
when  a  honey  shower  came  along.  Of  course 
this  may  be  done  in  raising  extracted  honey, 
and  this  reminds  us  to  ask  why  more  extract- 
ed than  comb  honey  can  be  produced  ? 
Isn't  it  because  the  bees  are  furnished  witli 
drawn  comb,  hence  are  not  delayed  by  lack 
of  storage  'i  If  we  could  furnish  the  bees 
with  sections  of  drawn  comb,  wouldn't  we 
secure  as  much  comb  as  extracted  honey  ? 
Yes,  but  can  it  be  done  ?  Our  English  cous- 
ins have  a  plan  of  securing  an  abundance  of 
drawn  out  foundation  by  feeding  dry  sugar 
early  in  the  season,  before  the  regular  honey 
harvest  opens.  This  drawn  out  foundation 
is  cut  up  and  titted  into  sections.  This 
practice  of  feeding  dry  sugar  seems  to  be 
very  much  in  vogue  across  the  water.  The 
sugar  used  is  soft  and  is  called  Porto  Rico. 
The  bees  seem  to  be  able  to  liquify  and  use 
it  without  any  addition  of  water  by  the  bee- 
keeper. 

All  these  plans  that  have  been  mentioned 
may  seem  like  too  much  "  fussing  "  to  be 
profitable,  but  let  it  be  remembered  that 
many  of  them  have  not  been  tried  enough 
so  that  very  much  is  known  about  them. 
It  is  admitted  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  any  decisive  experiments  upon  many 
of  these  points :  in  fact,  it  seems  as  though 
the  whole  bee  keeping  world  had  gone 
"foundation  crazy,"  and  would  not  stop  to 
learn  if  other  ways  were  better.  The  object 
of  this  discussion  is  to  call  a  halt.  If  foun- 
dation is  profitable  to  use  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  let's  know  it  and  know  we 
know  it. 

As  much  as  we  have  said  about  the  saving 
of  wax  by  allowing  bees  to  build  comb,  we 
do  not  think  that,  in  our  plan  of  hiving 
swarms  upon  starters  only  in  the  brood 
nest,  the  greatest  profit  arises  from  this 
source,  although  the  saving  in  foundation  is 
quite  an  item,  but  rather  from  the  forcing 
of  the  honey  into  the  suviers  and  the  cur- 
tailing of  brood  production  at  the  height  of 
honey  gathering.  To  this  might  be  added 
the  increased  zeal  with  which  bees  work 
when  allowed  to  gratify  their  instinct  for 
comb  building. 


We  have'  with  this  plan,  had  no  trouble 
from  the  building  of  drone  comb,  unless  the 
queen  was  old.  With  a  young  queen  and  a 
contracted  brood  nest,  one  contracted  so 
much  that  the  queen  can  keep  pace  with  the 
comb  builders,  and  that  will  be  filled  with 
comb  before  the  workers  from  the  first  laid 
eggs  begin  to  hatch,  almost  no  drone  comb 
is  built.  With  so  few  frames  (say  five)  in 
the  brood  nest  that  combs  are  built  in  them 
all  simultaneously,  perfect  conabs  are  the 
result.  When  the  number  of  frames  is  in- 
creased to  eight  or  ten,  and  the  swarm  is  not 
large,  the  outside  combs  are  often  impefect. 

Hundreds  of  readers  have  put  in  practice 
the  methods  advised  in  our  little  book  on 
comb  honey,  and  we  should  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  hear  from  them  in  regard  to 
results. 

]BXTRJ5:CXEO. 

Special  Periodicals  Necessarily  High  [Priced. 

MN  THE  report  of  the   Keokuk  conven- 
tion,  as  published  in  the  A.  B.  J.,  we 
find  the  following  credited  to  the  Rev. 
Wm.  F.  Clarke. 

"  Good  apicultural  literature  costs  some- 
thing. You  cannot  have  first-class  literature 
without  paying  well  for  it.  Some  cheap, 
new  papers  are  offered  at  25  cents  a  year,  and 
are  dear  at  that.  Bee  papers  cannot  be  pub- 
lished as  cheaply  as  metropolitan  dailies. 
Special  lines  cost  more,  because  the  patrons 
are  limited.  Let  our  special  periodicals  be 
high  class  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  Let 
them  discuss  the  live  issues  of  the  pursuit,  in 
the  present  day,  that  are  of  interest  to  all 
practical  bee  keepers." 


Italians    Turning    Black,     and    Carniolans 
Becoming  Yellow. 
""E  were  not  a  little  astonished  to 
find  the  following,  by  Bro.  Alley, 
in  the  October  Apiculturist : 

"It  is  a  fact  which  I  have  found  in  my 
experience,  that  if  pure  Carniolan  bees  are 
left  to  themselves  a  few  years  they  will  near- 
ly all  be  yellow  bees,  while  if  the  purest 
Italians  are  left  to  breed  and  mate  as  they 
naturally  will,  say  four  years  or  more,  they 
will  degenerate  to  solid  black  bees.  There 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  few  bees  in  the  colon- 
ies with  a  very  narrow  yellow  band,  but  a 
large  majority  of  the  bees  would  be  black. 

Will  some  of  our  readers  who  have  given 
this  subject  study  and  serious  thought  give 
the  readers  of  the  -4^*/.  their  ideas  on  this 
point  ?" 

Our  idea  is  that  if  either  race  is  isolated 
nothing  of  the  kind  will  occur. 
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ADVERTISING  BATEH 

■tre  fifteen  cents  per  line,  (Nonpareil  8,)ace' 
each  insertion,  with  discounts  as  follows: 

On  10  lines  «ind  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent.; 3 
times,  15  per  cent,;  9  times,  25  per  cent.;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent.;i 
times,  20  per  cent.;  9  times,  30  per  cent.;  12  times, 
to  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent.;b 
times,  30  per  cent.;  9  times,  40  per  cent.;  12  times 
50  per  cent. 


THE  "REVIEW." 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Bee-Keepeks' 
Review  are  those  of  reviewing  current  apicultural 
literature  (pointing  out  (u-rors  and  fallacies  and 
allowing  nothing  of  value  to  pass  unnoticed"),  and 
tlie  making  of  each  issue  a  "special  number  " — 
one  in  which  some  special  topic  is  discussed  by 
the  best  bee-keepers  of  tl.e  country.  If  you  wish 
for  the  cream  of  the  other  journals,  already  skim- 
med and  dislied  up,  and  to  learn  the  views  of  the 
nujst  exiif'riimced  bee-keejiers  upon  the  unsf)lved, 
apicultural  iiroblemsof  tlie  day,  read  the  Review. 
Price  fif  the  Review,  .'iO  ets.  a  year.   Samples  free. 

"The  Production  of  Comb  Honey." 

Although  this  neat  little  book  contains  only  45 
pages,  it  furnishes  as  much  T)ractica],  valuable  in- 
for)nation  as  is  often  found  in  a  book  of  twice  its 
sizt^.    It  is  "boiled  down." 

It  begins  with  taking  the  bees  from  the  cellar 
and  goes  oyer  the  ground  briefly,  charly  and  con- 
cisely, until  the  honey  is  off  the  liives;  touching 
upon  the  most  important  points;  and  especially 
does  it  teach  when,  where  and  how  foundation 
can  be  used  to  the  best  ;idvaritage;  when  conib.= 
are  prefprahle  and  when  it  is  more  profitable  to 
allow  the  bees  to  build  their  own  combs.  It  tells 
how  to  hive  a  swarm  in  an  empty  brood  nest,  and 
yet  secure  more  honey  than  when  foundation  is 
used.        Price  of  tlie  book,  25  cents. 

SPECIAL        OFFER. 

F(ir  65  cts.  We  will  send  the  Review  one  year 
anil  "The  Production  of  Comb  Honey."  For 
$1.00  we  will  send  tlie  Review  two  years  and  the 
"  Prf)duction  of  comlj  Honey." 

Back  Numbers  for  Five  Gents  Each. 

With  the  Ijeginning  of  1890  we  had  a  big  stack  of 
the  first  two  volumes  f>f  the  Review.  We  offered 
them  at  two  cents  a  cf>i>y.  As  the  sui)i)ly  dimin- 
ished, the  price  was  raided  to  three  cents.  The 
demand  iias  continued  until,  of  rnost  of  the  issues, 
we  now  have  only  about  100  copies  left  of  each. 
We  now  put  the  price  at  five  cents  a  copy,  except 
for  Jan.,  18'*9,  number,  of  which  there  are  so  few 
left  that  we  must  have  ten  cents  each. 

Stamps  taken,  either  U.  8.  or  Canadian. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint.   Mich. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

FCD'R     1890. 

Before  you  purchase,  look  to  your  inleieKt,  and 
send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  P.  H.   BKOVVX, 
1-88  tf,  Augusta,  Georgia. 


^  CT        CARNIOLAN  f 
\j  WINS        U 


~=^' 


Huirili  for  tlu  (  iiniol  Ills'  rhe\  taki  the 
lead,  win  tl.t  rate,  j-ecuie  tl.t  prizi  .    Ifjouv^ant 

TOJSiS  OF   HONEY, 

Try  the  Carniolar,'^.  Hardiest  to  winter  ;  pleas- 
antest  to  handle:  best  honey  gatherers.  Our  stock 
is  tlie  best  that  ran  be  procured,  and  is  bred 
miles  away  from  filher  races. 

FK.IOE;F=!  :  1  untested  queen,  $1.00  ;  ti 
for  S5.00;  t2for  S9.00.  ]  tested  queen,  $2.50.  1 
imported  queen,  $3.50.  the  bee-keepers'  advance 
and  an  untested  queen,  for  f  1.'.'5. 

J.  B.  JVIHSOrl,  IVIeetianie  palls,  JWe. 


SUCCESS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

There  is  no  stimulus  for  the  brain  equal  to 
success.  Many  fail  from  lack  of  knowledge. 
The  bee  keeper  who  reads  not  "  Success  in 
Bee  Culture,"  by  James  Heddon,  is  courtiny 
failure.  He  will  be  left  behind  by  those 
who  have  read  the  book  and  learned  to  "  cut 
corners."  If  you  would  have  success,  send 
fifty  cents  to  .James  Heddon,  Dowagiac, 
Mich.,  for  his  book.  "Snccess  in  Bee 
Culture." 


THE    CDJ^l^J^lDTJ^lSI 


Bee   Journai, 


Poultry  Journal, 


EDITED  BY  D.  A.  JONES.    ED'TD  BY  W.C.G.  PETFR. 


75  Cts.  a  Year. 


75  cts,  a  Year, 


These  are  publishe  1  separately,  alternate  weeks; 
edited  bv  live,  practical  men  and  contributed  to 
by  the  best  writers.  Both  journals  are  interesting 
and  alike  vfilu;ii)le  to  exijert  or  novice.  Samples 
free.  Both  journals  one  year  to  one  ad<lress,  $1.(  0 
Until  .June  1st  fJil,-  Journal  g  -.iL,  M  ,i, 

we   will    send  iUflSf  trial  tri).  for  Q  miflS  M  ClSi 
THE  D.  A.  .JONES  CO..  IJd.  Bceton.   Out. 


BE 


KEEPERS' 

A  Monthly  of  32  Pages. 

Devoted  to  Bees  &  Honey 


GUIDE 


Subscription  Price,  5o  Cents  Per  Year. 

We  manufacture  IJee  Hives,  Sectional  Honey 
Boxes,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  ('omb  Foun- 
dation, etc.  We  also  breed  and  sell  Italian  Bees. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free.    A.  G.    HILL, 

Kendallville,    Ind. 
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THAT  PITTSFIELD  SMITH 

Wants  to  Exchange 

Witl^  Ljou,  He  wants,  AT  ONCE,  4  good  horses  aqcl  some  cattle, 
He  paid  Fifteeq  hundred  dollars  for  a  100  acre  farm  near  the  fan-|ous 
Saratoga  SpriiT[gs,  N,  Y,,  and  now  he  doesn't  want  the  farm  but  does 
want  some  stock  for  his  Pittsfield  place,  Write  ^im  aqd  see  wl]_at 
l^e  has  to  say  for  himself, 
,,,.ess  p,a„.,y      C H AS- H .  S M I T H ,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Box   1267. 


7-89-12t. 


'it'on    Ih-    R„u„-.,. 


Honey  -  Extractor, 

Square  Ol  iss  Honey-Jars.  Tin  IJiK-kets, 

Bee-Hives,  Honey-Seclions,  &c.,  &c 

rerfection  Cold-IJlast  Smokers. 

Apply  to  CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON. 


P.  S.— SpikI  10-wMit  stamp  foi' 
to  Bee-Keepers. 


C;iN(INNATl     O. 

'Practical  Hints 

•J-88-tf. 


LiEAHV'S  FOUNt)ATIOr4, 
(Xlholesale  and  Retail, 
SnQokePS  and  Sections, 
ExtyaetoPsand  Hives, 
Queens         and  Bees, 

l^.B.lieahy  and  Company 
Higginsville,      Olissoupi. 

l-m-tf      Please  mention  the  Reoiew. 

Prices  Reduced! 

SELE(^T,    TESTED  QUEENS.  $1.25.    Warran- 
ted (ivwiis.  7.')  cpntsii  for  $1.00.    l?y   r  turn 
mail      Make  money  orders  piy.-djlo  at  Ni"li- 
olasville,  Ky.        J    T.  WILSON, 
4.<l,>-lf  Little  llickinan,  Ky. 

GLOBEBEE^VEIL 

A  center  rivet  holds  5  spring-steel 
bars  like  a  globe  to  support  the  bob- 
inetVeil.  These  button  to  a  brass 
neck-band,  holding  it  tlrmly—Sl.OO 

11^"  "VVe  have  some  damaged  Veils 
which  we  wi  1 1  mail  for  tio  cents— Just 
as  good  as  any  but  SOILED  by  smoke 
in  a  recent  tire.  Twofor$l.lo. 
Special  rates  to  dealers,  by  the  doz. 
THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
tlMadison  Street,  CHICAGO,  11,1.. 


?0  BEE-KGBPBftSI 


IN    ADDITION    to  our   New   En-l'ind    HONEY 
TRADE  we  have  leased  a  Stor  ■  in  New  York 
('ity  (in  the  best  ))Ossible  loc  ition  to  catch  the 
Grocery  Trade),  and  propose  h.mdlinp; 

Comb  and  Extracted  Honey 

tiiere. ,  As  we  have  been  practical  Bee-Keepers 
and  have  liad  some  twelve  years'  experience  in 
the  Honey  Tra<l^  fdnring  which  time  we  have 
handled  MORE  HONEY  than  any  House  in  New 
Enprland),  we  foil  justified  in  saying  that  we 
understand  the  Honey  Trade,  and  think  we  can 
liMiidle  yonr  SURPLUS  HONEY  to  the  very  best 
advantage. 

We  filiall  endeavoi-  'o  m^ki^  Quick  Sales  at 
the  VERY  HIGHEST  PRICES,  hdiI  by  making 
))rompt  r,  turns  we  hope  to  merit  yonr  i)ationage. 
Advances  made  when  requested.  Stencils  fur- 
nished—Hlsf>  i)rinted  instructions  for  Packing 
and  8hir>pi"g,  giving  valuable  information 
cnined  by  our  i  xperience  in  Sliipi)ing  Honey  by 
the  Ton  and  in  Carload  L;its. 

Correspondence.  Visits  and  Consigtuneuts  So- 
licited.   Address, 

F.  I.  SA  GE  d'  SON, 

783  Reade  St.,       -        -        NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

^^W"  No  Consiguuients  received  at  Wethers- 
fieln,  Conn. 

REFEin'N(  i:k    Bradstreet's  and   Dunn   &   Co.'s 
Commercial  Kcporls  under  Wetliersfifld,  Conn., 
he.iding,  and  the   numerous   Bee-K(  epers  whose 
Honey  we  have  handled  tlie  past  twelve  jears. 
0-00-:U. 
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As  fine  a  lot  as  was  ever  produced  in  this  country,  and  now  ready  for  shipment  by  return  mail. 
Purity  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed,  at  the  following  very  low  prices  :  — 

Tested,  each $1.50 

Warranted,  each 1 .00 

"        perdoz.,   9.00 

Untested,  eacli,    75 

"        per  doz  , 8.00 

90  to  95  i^er  cent,  of  our  untested  queens  have  proved  purely  mated  for  the  past  ten  years.  Give  us 
a  trial  order  at  once,  and  mention  the  Review. 

Wm.  W.  CRRY,  Colefaine,  Mass. 

N.  B.  Good  reasons  why  yon  should  send  to  Cary  for  queens  :  1st.  He  has  had  30  years  experience. 
2nd.  He  has  as  good  as  tliere  is  to  breed  from.  3rd.  His  cells  are  built  under  the  swarming  impulse 
4th.  His  motto  is  to  excel,  not  to  undersell,    5th.  He  ships  promptly.    Try  him.  2-90-12 


Buzz  Saw  For  Sale. 

At  the  Detroit  ExpoKitit)n  and  at  our  state 
fair,  we  exhibited  a  Barnes  improved,  foot  power 
saw.  It  was  new-just  received  direct  from  the 
manufacturers.  It  has  not  been  used  since  and 
is  in  perfect  order,  but,  as  a  little  of  the  "  new  " 
was  rubbed  off  in  its  travels",  we  will  sell  it  for 
$30.  A  new  one  costs  f  35.  Put  this  saw  and  a 
new  one  into  a  shop,  run  both  a  week,  and  one 
could  not  be  told  from  the  other. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,   Flint.   Mich. 

For    Simplicity     and    Durability, 

Bingham  Patent  Smokers, 

AND 

BIN&HAM  &  HETHERINdTON 

Honey    Y^nW^s, 

ARE       WITHOUT-       QUESTION 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH  ! 

Doctor  8nioker, 3' ,  inch $2.00 

Conqueror  Smoker,  ....  3         "  

Large  Smoker,  ....         .  'iVz     "  .... 

Extra  Smoker,  2         "  

Plain  Smoker, 2         '' 

Little  Wonder  Smoker,    I'o      "        ■• 

Bingham  &  Hetherington   Knife,  . . 

Upon  receipt  of  price.  Smokers  or  Knives  will 
be  sent  postpaid.  Descriptive  Circular  and  Tes- 
timonials sent  upon  application. 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 

l-90-tf  Abronia,  Michigan. 

CARNIOLAN  QUEENS. 

I  expect  to  continue  the  breeding  of  Choice 
('arniolan  Queens  next  season,  and  orders  will  be 
booked  from  this  date.  No  money  sent  until 
queens  are  ready  to  ship. 

JOHN  ANDREWS, 
Patten's  Mills,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
9-9l)-tf 


—  Established  in  1864   — 


1.75 
1..50 
1.25 
1.00 
65 
1.15 


Removed,  ^^E'""  Red  Oak,  lowai 

Where  we  now  have  the  most  extensive  steam 
power  factory  in  the  West,  used  exclusively  for 
the  manufactuer  of 

Bee    Supplies. 

We  can  furnish,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  every- 
thing of  practical  construction  needed  in  thear>"i- 
ary.  and  at  the  Lowest  Price.  Satisfaction 
ffuarantwd.  Senil  tor  our  40  page,  illustrated, 
free  catalogue.  e.  KRETCHMER. 
2-90-tf  Red  Oak,    Iowa. 

Please    mention    the   Review. 

JVI  fl  flL  fl  'T'TlXlXT  Six  months  free,  to 
l^VrV\SI\,^M.l^  H  introduce.  Adddress 

SPECIAL    CROPS,"  Skaneateles,  N.  Y,       8-90-tf 

Simplest,  Most  Convenient  and  Cheapest 

There  is  out.  Every  Part  Interehangable, 
Invertible  and  Reversible.  Adapted  to 
interchange  with  the  Simplicity  body  and  frame. 
Special  introductory  prices  and  circulars  upon 
application.  LOWRY  .JOHNSON, 
8  9  -tf  Masontown,  Fayette  Co,,  Pa. 

Please  ir.cnlion   Ihe   hiuiew. 


tfi^anted: 


To  cor.espond  with 
parties  having  Pota- 
toes, ( 'abbage.  Ap- 
ples or  Hf>ney  for  sale  or  to  consign.  Prompt 
returns.  All  correspondence  promptlv  answered. 
Best  of  reference.  EARLE  CLICKE'NCtER 
11-90-tf  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Reference:  Editor  REVIEW 

Western  BEE-KEEPERS'  Supply  Factory. 

~  We  manufacture  Bee-Kffpcr.s'  >up. 

plies  of  all    kinds,  best  (jiiaHty  at 

Slowest   prices.        Hive.s,    .'~fi:tions, 

ndatioM,   Extractors,  Smnliera, 


.te.s. 


Veils 
Seeds.  liuckv 
pr.rted  I  lai  i 
t^uccQS  and 


Ui 


Clover 
c.     Im- 


pie 
ual, 


The  Western  Bee-K-eper 
and    luteot    Catnloeii"   mailed 
Free  m  Bee- Keepers.     ,\d>lress 
JOSEPH  NYSEWAM>EK, 
1»F.S  MOINES.  IOWA. 
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OttiMto;  BEST  COODS  AT  LOWEST  mm 

The  iiiimense  doinand  for  our  Hives, 
Sections,  (kmib  Foundation  and  other 
Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  during  last  s-eason, 
was  more  than  we  were  prepared  to  take 
care  of.  and  in  consequence,  like  many  of 
our  competitors,  we  were  at  times  very 
much  behind  our  orders,  causing  much 
dissatisfaction  to  fiur  customers.  How- 
ever, we  tried  to  do  justice  to  all. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  our 
friends,  that  we  have  more  than  doubled 
our  capacity  by  large  additions  to  our 
factory  and  macliinery,  and  we  will  here- 
after be  able  to  supply  ail  your  needs 
promptlj:  with  goods  of  whicli  the  mate- 
rial and  workmanship  cannot  l)e  excelled. 
Ijarge  Illustrate<l  Catalogue  free. 
THE  W.  T.  FALOONEK  MT  G  CO. ,  Jamestcwn,  N.Y. 

Usual  Winter  Discounts  are  now  Criven. 

9-90  tf 

Pratt's  Ferfcciioii  Ciieeii  Cap 

Is  the  best  shipping  and  introducing  cage  in 
use.  Only  $10.00  per  thousand.  Sample  free  to 
any  queen  breeder.  It  is  manufactured  and  for 
sale  by    C.  W.  COSTELLO  W, 

8-90- It  Waterborjugh,  Me. 

Please  mention   ine  Recieiu. 


Barnes'   Foot  and   Hand 
Power  Machinery. 

This    cut    represents  our 

Combined       Circular  and 

Scroll    Saw.    which    is  the 

best     machine      made  for 

Bee  Keeiiers'  use  in  the 
construction  of  their  hives, 
sections,    boxes,    etc. 

4-90-1 6t 

MACHINES    SENT    ON    TRIAL. 

■      FOR  CATALOGUE,  PBIOES,  KTC, 

Address  W    F.  &  JNO.  BARNES  CO.,  384  Rubij  St  ,  Rovhford.  Ills  . 


Beautiful  Bees  ^i-^^^^  ^'-VhV eye 
Good  Qualities  '^^  '^""'pllnTABLE. 

If  you  wish  for  bees  and  queens  tliat  comliine 
beaut.r  and  good  qualities  to  ;i  inaiked  degree, 
write /or  descriptive  circular  giving  low  prices. 
No  c  rculars  sent  unless  asked  li>r.  Japanese 
buckwheat  for  sale.  CH  AS.  D.  DU  -  .\L. 
3-90-tf  Spencerville,   Md. 

Please  mention  the  Feuicai, 


liOOK    HEI^E.      I   HELLO!  HELLO! 


Before  pnrcliasing  your  sui>plics  for  1891,  gel 
get  my  prices  and  discounts".    Pric-  list  free. 

d.  m.  h;iNzie, 

11-9(M)(  Koi'hester  t)akUmd  Co.,  Mich. 

r/u.is^   ineniiuH   ti.e   rea.euj. 


Comb  -   Foundation. 

WHOLESALE  AND  HETAIL. 

"Langstroth on  the  Honey  Bee,  Revised."  The  Ijook 
for  beginners  ;  the  most  complete  text  book  on 
the  subject  in  tlie  English  language. 

Bcc-Vfils   of  liiiporfed   Material,   Smoki'rs, 

Sfffioiis-,    lluney  Pails,  and  Bee- 

Kccjiei-a^     Siq^ilies. 

Pamphlet  on  "Handling  Bees"  8  ets. 

Advice  to  beginners,  circulars,  samides,  etc., 
free.    Send  your  address  <>n  a  jiostal  c;ird  to 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 

4-90-1 2t  Please   mention   the   Reuiew 


To  my  bee  keening  fri"-nds.     Did  you  !?et  one  of 
my    Five     Banded,     Golden     Italian 

Queens?  If  um,  veiw  well,  tjut  look  tor  my 
advertisement  in  the  next  issre,  and  see  what 
those  say  who  have  tried  iliem.  If  you  are  a 
reader  of  Gleanings,  see  G.  M.  Doi, little's  opin- 
ion of  tlie  '■  Gohlen  Italians,"  as  exi  ressed  in  the 
article  heixled  "  Syrian_  Bees.  "  in  the  Oct.  1.5t)) 
issue.  ( 'an't  yon  1h  >•  aside  your  prejudice  against 
the  Golden  Bred  Bea\ities,  and  try  one 
next  season  ? 
3-90-l6t.   JACOB  T.  TIMPE,  Grand  Ledge,  Mich. 


Before  Plahing  Your  Order 

For  Kiipi)lies.  please  write  for  a  Sample  of  my 

DOVETAILED  HIVE 
ONLY   75   CENTS   IN   THE   FLAT. 

Shipping  (U-ates  $ii.00  i)er  Hundred  for  the  12  lb. 
f  10  i)er  hundred  for  the  24  lb.,  (llass  included. 

JOHN  G.  KUNDINGER. 
9-90-tf  Kilmanagh,  Huron  Co.,  Mich. 

PATENT,  WIRED,  COMB  FOUNDATION 

HAS  NO  SAG  IN  BROOD  FRAMES- 

THIN,   FLAT   BOTTOM   FOONDATION 

Has  No  Fish  Bone  in  Surplus  Honey. 

Being  the  clean>'sl  is  us\ially  worked 

the  (luickest  of  any  f'jundation  made. 

.1.    VAN   DKl'SKN    &   SONS, 

(SOLE    MANtlEACTtTllEUS), 

:C90-tf    Si>rout  Brook, Mont.Co.,N.Y. 

Please  mention  the  Reuietv. 


Dec,  10,  1890, 


At  Fliqt,   Micl^igaq — Oqe  Dollar  a  Year. 
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flDVEHTISIJPlG   l^flTES. 

All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch. 
Discounts  will  be  given  as  follows  :  — 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent ;  (3 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times,  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  10  per  cent ;  6 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times, 
50  per  cent. 


The  Production  of  Comb  Honey. 

Although  this  neat  little  book  contains  only  45 
pages,  it  furnishes  as  much  practical,  valuable  in- 
formation as  is  often  found  in  a  book  of  twice  its 
size.    It  is  "boiled  down." 

It  begins  with  taking  the  bees  from  the  cellar 
and  goes  oyer  the  ground  briefly,  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, until  the  honey  is  off  the  hives;  touching 
upon  the  most  important  points;  and  especially 
does  it  teach  wlien,  where  and  how  foundation 
can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage;  when  combs 
are  preferable  and  when  it  is  more  profitable  to 
allow  the  bees  to  build  their  own  combs.  It  tells 
how  to  hive  a  swarm  in  an  empty  brood  nest,  and 
yet  secure  more  honey  than  when  foundation  is 
used.  Price  of  the  book,  25  cents.  For  $1.15 
we  will  send  the  Review-  one  year  and  "The 
Production    of   Comb    Honey." 

Stamps  taken,  either  U.  S.  or  ( 'anadian. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint.   Mich. 


BEE 


KEEPERS' 

A  Monthly  of  32  Pages 

Devoted  to  Bees  &H0Hey 


GUIDE 


Subscription  Price,  5o  Cents  Per  Year. 

We  manufacture  Bee  Hives,  Sectional  Honey 
Boxes,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Comb  Foun- 
dation, etc.  We  also  breed  and  sell  Italian  Bees. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free.    A.  d    HILL, 

Kendallville,    Ind. 


Hurrah  for  the  Carniolans  !  They  take  the 
lead;  win  the  race;  secure  the  prize.    If  you  want 

TOfiS  OF   HOflEV, 

Try  the  Carniolans.  Hardiest  to  winter  ;  pleas- 
antest  to  handle:  best  honey  gatherers.  Our  stock 
is  the  best  tliat  can  be  procured,  and  is  bred 
miles  away  from  other  races. 

FI^IOES  :  1  untested  queen,  $1.00;  6 
for  $5.00 ;  12  for  $9.00.  1  tested  queen,  $2..50.  1 
imported  queen,  $3..50.  THE  BEE-KEEPERS'  ADVANCE 
and  an  untested  queen,  for  $1.^5. 

J.  B.  lVIASOf4,  :|VIeehanie  palls,  ]VIe. 


THE    (DJ^l^J^lDXJi^l^ 


Bee   Journal, 


EDITED  BY  D.  A.  JONES. 


75  cts.  a  Year. 


Poultry  Journal, 


ED'TD  BY  W.C.Q.  PETFR. 


75  Cts.  a  Year, 


These  are  published  separately,  alternate  weeks; 
edited  by  live,  practical  men  and  contributed  to 
by  the  best  writers.  Both  journals  are  interesting 
and  alike  valuable  to  expert  or  novice.  Samples 
free.  Both  journals  one  year  to  one  address,  $1.00 
Until  June  1st  P,'!!,.-  Journal  p  ■.iV.  flR  >ia 

we  will    send  k\mi  trial  trip  for  Q  lulflS  a9  ClSi 
THED.A.  JONES  CO.,  Ud,  Beeton,   Out. 


B 


EE. KEEPERS'  GUIDE.  Eevise.l, 
enlarged,  improved,  illustrated.  Every  bee- 
keeper ought  to  have  it.  Price  $1.50. 
A.  J.  COOK,  Agricultural   College,    Mich. 


New  York. 


Mass. 


FOREIGN    ORDERS    SOLICITED. 

EASTERN  DEPOT 

iBees)       FOR       (Queens) 
Everything  Used  by    Bee-Keepers. 

Exclusive  Manufacturer  of  the 

Stanley    Automatic  Bonej  -  Siitractor. 

Dadanfs  Foundation,  Wholesale  and  Ketail. 

,  White  Poplar  or  Basswood  Sections,|| 

Oae-Piecp,  Dovetail,   or   to  nail.     Any    ouan-  -1^ 
tity,    any  size.      Complete    macRinery— finest 
work.    Send  for  Handsome,  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, Free 


E.  R,  NEWCOMB,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey. 


12-90-1 t 


Conn. 
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nOTIGE    GHADGE  of  FIHI^- 

The  partnership  heretofore  existiiig  between  VVm.  W.  Gary  aud  F.  M.  Taintor,  under  the 
name  of  AVm.  W.  Gary  &  Go.,  has  been  dissolved.  The  business  will  be  carried  on  by  the 
senior  partner,  who  has  had  thirty  years  experience  in  the  manufacture  of 

^GG  -  Keepers^  Supplies. 

HIS  NEW  HIVE  AND  CLAMP  SYSTEM  beats  them  all.  Tlie  sales  in  1890  were  simply 
enormous.  All  who  have  tried  the  new  system  seem  well  pleased  with  it.  Write  and  see 
what  Mr.  Gary  has  to  offer  for  1891. 

2-90-12  Wna.  W.  CflH"^,  Colepaine,  Mass. 


Discounts! 


)n  orders  for  queens. 
I  have  bouglit  the 
Ilearu  queen  thnt,  to- 
tlipr  with  h'-r  bees. 
took  the  first  premium  lat^t  fall  at  the  Detroit 
Exposition.  Her  bees  are  the  liarhtest  cohrtdl 
have  seen.  Another  seasnn  1  sliall  otfer  lier  daugli- 
ters  at  $1.1'0  eacli,  before  .Tul.v  let.  After  July  1st, 
single  queen,  fl.' 0  ;  6  for  $5.00,  I  also  have  '-iO 
queens,  re;  red  last  season,  by  Alley,  from  his 
"one  hundred  dollar"  queen,  that  I  will  sell  at 
$2.<K)  eacli.  Upon  all  orde.  s  -received  in  Dec.  and 
Jan.,  accompanied  by  tlie  cash,  I  will  make  a 
discount  of  ten  p»rr  cent.  Orders  tilled  in  rota- 
lion.    Make  money  orders  payable  at  Flint. 


Kogersville,  (ieneeee  Co.,  Mich. 
For    Simplicity     and    Durability, 

Bingha;ii  Pitsnt  Smokers, 

AND 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERIN&TON 
Honey    I^nives, 

ARE       WITHOUT        QUESTION 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH ! 

Doctor  Smoker, 3^2  inch, 

Conqneidr  Xmoker, 3         "       

Large   Smoker,  ....         .2^-2      "  ... 

Extra   Smoker,  2         "  ... 

Plain  Smoker 2 

Little  Wonder  Smoker,    I '2 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Knife,  — 


—  Established  in  18ti4. 


Upon  receipt  of  price,  Smokers  or  Knives 
be  sent  postpaid.  Descrijitive  Circidar  and 
timonials  sent  upon  application. 


$2.00 
1.7.5 
L.'iO 
1.2.5 
1.00 
65 

.    1.15 

will 

Tes- 


BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 


i-flO-'f 


Abronia,  Michigan. 


Before  placing  your  order  for  supplies,  send 
7.")  cts.  for  a  sample  of  my 

in  tlie  tiat.     7  per  cent,  (linconnt  on  Dec.  anil  Jan 

orders.        J  NO.  G.  KUNDINGER, 

12-'.IO-tf  Kilmana^'li,  Hiu-ou  Co..  Mich. 


Remored,  «°?p>°  Bed  Oak,  lowai 

Where  we  now  have  the  most  extensive  steam 
power  factory  in  the  West,  used  exclusively  for 
the  manufactuer  of 

Bee    Supplies. 

We  can  furnish,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  every- 
thing of  practical  construtttion  needed  in  the  api- 
ary, and  at  the  IiO-west  Price.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  our  40  page,  illustrated, 
free  catalogue.  g.  KRETCHMER, 
2-90-tf  Ked  Oak,    Iowa. 

Please  mention  the  Review. 

i^A-A.GA.ZIpl  E  introduce.  Adddress 
"special    crops,"  Skaneateles,  N.  Y,        8-90-tf 


Simplest,  Most  Convenient  and  Cheapest 

Tliere  is  out.  Every  part  Interchangable, 
Invertlble  and  Reversible.  Aclctpted  to 
interchaufie  with  the  (Simplicity  body  and  frame. 
Siiecifli  introductory  prices  and  circulars  upon 
ai. plication.  LOWKY  JOHNS' iN, 
H  tt"-tf  Masontown,  Fayette  Co,,  Pa. 

Please  nicntiiin   the   Review. 


t&iJanted: 


To  cor.espond  with 
parties  having  Pota- 
toes, Cabbage,  Ap- 
ples or  Honey  for  sale  or  to  (vmsign.  Prompt 
returns.  All  correspondence  promptlv  answered. 
Best  of  reference.  EAKLB  CLICKENGER. 
11-90-tf  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Reference:  Editor  REVIEW 


Ff^EE  SROlPliES. 

We  will  send,  free  of  charge,  samples  of  our 
four  grades  of  FOUNDATION,  warranted 
as  good  as  any  made.  The  new,  glass,  honey 
jars  (described  on  page  728  of  Gleanings)  always 
in  stock.  Free  Price  List  of  a  full  line  of  Bee- 
Keepers'  Supplies. 
12-90-lt  M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 
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Barnes'  Foot  and   Hand 
Power  Machinery. 


This  cut  represents  our 
Combined  Circular  and 
Scroll  Saw,  which  is  the 
best  machine  made  for 
Bee  Keepers'  use  in  the 
construction  of  their  hives, 
sections,    boxes,    etc. 


4-90-16t 

MACHINES    SENT    ON    TRIAL. 

FOB  OATALOCtTJE,  PKIOES,  ETC., 
Address  W.  F.  &  JNO.  BARNES  CO.,  384  Ruby  St .  Rockford,  Ills. 


Pratt's  PeriGclioii  Queen  Cap 

Is  the  best  shipping  and    introducing  cage  in 
use.    Only  $10.00  per  thousand.    Sample  free  to 
any  queen  breeder.    It  ia  manufactured  and  for 
sale  by    C.  W.  COSTELLOW, 
8-90-lt  Waterborough,  Me. 


HOOK    HEf^E. 

Before  purchasing  your  supplies  for  1891,  get 
get  my  prices  and  discounts.    Price  list  free. 

J.  m.  Kirl^i^' 

ll.yo.gt  Rochester  Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 

Please  mention   the   Review. 


Comb  -  Foundation. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

"Langstrothon  the  Honey  Bee,  Eevissd."    The  book 
for  beginners  ;  the  most  complete  text  book  on 
the  subject  in  the  English  language. 
Bee-Veils  of  Imported  Material,   Smokers, 
Sections,   Honey  Pails,  and  Bee- 
Keepers'    Siqjplies. 
Pattiphlet  on"HaJ^dling  Bees"  Sets. 

Advice  to  beginners,  circulars,  samples,  etc., 
free.    Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card  to 
CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON,  HAMILTON,  Illinois. 

4-90-1 2t  Please  mention  the  Review. 


WILL   BE  CALLED 

The  American  Bee-Keeper. 

The  first  issue  will  appear  Jan.  1st,  containing 
It)  i)ag<-s  and  cover.  VVe  sliall  aim  to  make  it  a 
strictly  impartial,  wide-awake,  common  sense 
journal  of  the  highest  standard,  and  of  interest  to 
both  the  beginner  and  the  expert.  Its  contents 
will  be  furnished  by  the  best  writ«rci  of  the 
United  States  and  Cannda. 

Sul)scription  price  oO  tents  per  year.    Sample 
copy  free.   The  W.  T.  FALCONER  M'F'G  CO., 
Jamestown,  N.Y. 

Also    send    for    our     Catalogue    of    Bee- 

lii-ves  and  other  Bee-Su-iDiDlies. 

We  now  have  the  largest  plant  of  the  kind  in  the 
world  (over  two  acrcS  of  floor  space)  and  can 
furnish  the  best  goods  at  lowest  prices. 

Please  mention   the  Reuleui. 

"^^TAK^NOTICE." 

If  you  wish  the  best  honey  gatherers  and  the 
gentlest    bees    to    handle,     order      ALBINO 
QUEENS  from  the  original   producer    of  the 
Albino  bee,        D.  A.  PIKE, 
12-90-4t  e  o  Smithlinrg,  Wash.  Co.,  Md. 

Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 

Bee-Hives,  T  Supet«s,  Pfsimes,  etc. 

We  are  now  building  our  new  factory,  wliich 
will  be  completed  about  Dec.  1st,  'b90,  when  we 
expect  to  manufacture  goods  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices.  Send  for  price  list  be  ore  placing 
your  order  for  supplies.  Our  former  address  was 
Douglas,  Ohio,  now  it  is 

LEININGER  BROS., 
12-00-lt  Ft.  Jennings,  Putnam  (  o.,Ohio. 


Beaufifu/  Bees  ^'-^''^  "-'rfff  eye. 
Good  Qualities  ''^  ''""'p'^fitable. 

If  you  wish  for  bees  and  queens  that  combine 
beauty  and  good  qualities  to  a  marked  degree, 
write  for  descriptive  circular  giving  low  prices. 
No  circulars  sent  unless  asked  for.  Japanese 
buckwheat  for  sale.  CHAS  D.DUVAL, 
3-90-tf  Spencerville,   Md. 

Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 


lUustrateil    Advertiseineiils   Attract   Attention. 


mM 


■.s^ 


S^/t-C 


E  I^^Ol^  AVIMO; 


DETROIT, 


\^*-<-usrf?ATiovs 


MICH, 


cuts  FumlsM  for  all  Illustrating  Purposes, 


The  3ee>-Keepeps'  ^eview^. 

A    MONTHLY   JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  tl^e   Interests  of   Hoqey    Producers, 

$L00   A   YEAR, 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,    Editor  &  Prop. 

VOL    III,  FLINT,   MICHIGAN,   DEC,   10,   1890,  NO,  12, 


The  special  topie  of  this    issue  is 

The   use    and   Abuse   of   Comb 
Foundation," 

That  of  the   next   issue    ujill  be 

"  Buildings  for  the  Apiary," 

A  Chat  About  our  Changes. 

""ES,  this  is  the  Review.  You  scarcely 
recognized  it  did  you  ?  Yes,  it  has 
made  quite  a  growth,  and  the  new 
dress  (cover)  with  its  handsome  trimmings 
doe.f  make  it  look  like  a  stranger  :  but  we 
all  know  that,  in  the  forming  of  those  last- 
ing, all-powerful,  Jir.'^f  impressions,  that 
come  with  our  introduction  to  a  stranger, 
dress  plays  an  important  part.  To  a  great 
extent,  people  are  judged  by  their  clothes. 
^Vhat  dress  is  to  a  person,  a  cover  is  to  a 
magazine.  The  Review  is  constantly  mak- 
the  acquaintance  of  strangers  in  whose  eyes 
it  is  anxious  to  meet  with  favor  :  let's  give 
it  the  advantage  of  a  neat  dress.  And  then 
there  are  its  old  friend,  why  not  l)ring  a 
glad  surprise  into  ffieir  eyes  by  putting  on 
tliis  beautiful  evidence  of  thrift,  prosperity 
and  enterprise  ":* 

Many  have  urged  that  the  Review  be  pub- 
lished oftener.  So  long  as  conducted  upon 
the  topical   plan,  it  caul  !)e  done.    After  a 


number  has  been  mailed  and  reached  its 
readers,  there  is  not  time  to  secure  corres- 
pondence and  get  out  another  issue  within 
two  weeks.  The  best  that  we  have  been 
able  to  do  is  to  get  out  a  number  in  three 
weeks  :  and  this  was  done  l:)y  sending  out 
proof  sheets  of  the  "  leader."'  in  advance,  to 
all  regular  correspondents.  It  might  be 
asked  why,  if  this  plan  were  followed,  the 
Review  might  not  be  gotten  out  as  often  as 
once  in  two  weeks  ?  The  difficulty  is  this. 
All  correspondence  does  not  come  from  regu- 
lar contributors.  Much  of  it  that  is  excellent 
comes  in  unsolicited,  and  from  undreamed 
of  sources.  Another  thing,  regular  corres- 
pondents cannot  always  write  promptly. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  busy  season. 
When  the  Review  was  gotten  out  in  three 
weeks,  some  most  excellent  correspondence 
came  in  just  as  that  issue  was  being  printed. 
We  have  seriously  contemplated  announcing 
the  special  topics  several  months,  or  even  a 
year  in  advance.  This  would  give  corres- 
pondents ample  time  to  write  at  their  lei- 
sure. It  is  unwise,  however,  for.  an  editor 
to  commit  himself  in  this  manner  so  far  in 
advance.  With  the  developments  that  are 
constantly  being  made,  no  one  can  say 
(■('*•(/  far  ahead  what  is  the  most  desir- 
able subject  for  discussion.  Another  thing, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  put  "leaders," 
in  advance,  into  the  hands  of  any  except  a 
very   few.      We  have    given  this  matter  a 
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great  deal  of  study,  and  we  can  only  repeat 
what  we  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  para- 
graph ;  so  long  as  conducted  upon  the  top- 
ical plan,  the  Review  cannot  well  be  pub- 
lished oftener  than  monthly.  But  it  can  be 
made  larger. 

When  the  Review  was  started  it  was  an 
experiment  in  at  least  one  respect,  and  that 
was  in  regard  to  size.  Being  without  expe- 
rience, we  thought  it  better  to  begin  with  a 
moderate  number  of  pages.  It  would  be 
more  pleasant  to  enlarge  the  number  if  nec- 
essary, than  to  fail  from  attempting  too 
much.  We  started  with  sixteen  pages,  and 
expected  to  divide  them  up  about  as  follows: 
four  pages  of  advertisements,  four  of  cor- 
respondence, four  of  extracts  from  other 
journals,  and  the  same  of  editorials.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  no  justice  could 
be  done  to  the  discussion  of  special  topics 
unless  more  space  was  given  to  correspon- 
dence ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  "  Extract- 
ed "  department  was  crowded  so  hard  that 
many  times  it  fell  out  entirely.  Even  this 
management  did  not  always  furnish  suffi- 
cient space  ;  nine  times,  within  the  last  two 
years,  there  has  been  so  much  matter  that  it 
seemed  must  go  in,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  add  four  extra  pages ;  and  twice  has  it 
been  necessary  to  add  eight  extra  pages. 
Even  the  addition  of  this  numljer  of  pages 
has  not  always  prevented  the  discussion  of 
some  special  topic  from  being  extended  into 
the  succeeding  issue,  which  crowded  lliat 
number.  Besides  this,  it  often  happens 
that  one  or  two  pretty  good  articles  are 
"  thrown  in"  after  being  put  in  type.  And 
then  those  little  editorials  of  from  two  to 
ten  lines,  little  items  that  had  been  worked 
over  and  "  sandpapered  down  "  until  we  were 
actually  in  love  witli  them,  to  have  so  many 
of  these  crowded  out — well,  we  could  only 
sigh  and  reflect  that  we  now  knew  how  to 
sympathize  with  the  writers  whose  articles 
were  "thrown  in."  Why  hasn't  the  Review 
been  enlarged  sooner  ?  It  was  a  new  journal 
and  had  an  editor  new  at  the  business.  We 
felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  allow  both  to 
become  quite  firmly  established  before  tak- 
ing so  serious  a  step.  It  seemed  better  to 
allow  the  paper  to  make  the  growth  of  itaelf, 
rather  than  io  force  a  growth  that  might  not 
be  needed.  With  the  experience  of  the  past 
before  us,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Review 
may  now  be  enlarged  to  twenty-eight  pages 
and  the  price  raised  to  $1.00,  without  endan- 
gering its  success — in  fact,  we  believe  the 


change    will    make    its    success    the    more 
assured, 

Isn't  this  making  the  Review  higher 
priced,  in  proportion  to  size,  than  the  other 
journals  ?  Certainly.  We  have  never  at- 
tempted to  compete  with  them  in  price,  and 
couldn't  successfully  unless  we  took  up  the 
supi^ly  trade — something  we  wish  to  avoid. 
Our  ambition  is  to  make  a  first  class  journal 
that  shall  be  free,  out-spoken  and  independ- 
ent, and  untrammeled  with  any  so-called 
selfish  interests.  To  do  this  the  price  must 
be  such  that  there  will  be  a  profit  in  its  pub- 
lication. An  extensive  dealer  in  supplies 
can  well  afford  to  send  out  a  journal  at  cost, 
and  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  man  who 
does  it,  but  our  preference  is  journalism 
pure  and  simple.  Of  course,  we  can  suc- 
ceed only  by  making  so  good  a  journal  that 
bee-keepers  will  buy  it  even  if  it  does  cost 
more,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  those  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  supply  trade. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  doubled  the  price 
and  not  quite  doubled  the  size,  but  we  have 
more  than  doubled  the  pages  of  reading 
matter;  as  any  increase  in  size  adds  just  so 
much  to  the  reading  matter  but  nothing  to 
the  advertisements.  It  must  be  remember- 
ed, too,  that  a  cover  is  an  expensive  feature 
of  a  magazine  ;  especially  as  regards  press- 
work  and  folding.  Then  there  are  the  cor- 
respondents that  have  stood  by  the  Review 
and  helped  to  make  it  what  it  is,  even  if 
their  pay  was  sometimes  meager — we  feel 
that  they  ought  to  be  better  paid.  Besides 
this,  we  don't  expect  to  stop  making  im- 
provements in  the  Review,  and  we  wish  to 
feel  that  the  price  will  justify  us  in  so  doing. 
If  new  type  should  be  needed,  or  engravings, 
or  better  ink  or  paper,  or  travels  to  secure 
information,  or,  in  fact,  anything  to  make 
the  Review  a  handsome  journal  filled  with  a 
a  fresh  crispness — a  journal  in  which  bee- 
keepers may  take  pride — we  wish  to  feel 
that  the  price  does  not  stand  in  the  way. 

Now  that  the  Review  is  larger,  we  can 
"  lead  "  the  correspondence  as  well  as  the 
editorials,  thus  making  handsomer  pages 
that  can  be  more  easily  read.  More  corres- 
pondents can  be  heard  from,  and,  best  of 
all,  there  will  now  be  room  to  make  of  the 
"Extracted  Department"  an  interesting  and 
valuable  feature.  Several  correspondents 
have  complained  because  of  the  dearth  of 
matter  in  this  department,  and,  at  Keokuk, 
Dr.  Mason  said  the  Review  was  a  good  pa- 
per, but  it  was  not  living  up  to  its  name.    It 
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was  not  a  review,  but  a  topical  journal.  We 
have  seen  all  this  for  months,  and  have 
waited  very  impatiently  for  what  we  deemed 
the  proper  time  to  come  to  take  the  step 
that  will  now  enable  us  to  really  give  the 
"cream  of  the  other  journals;"  to  make 
such  a  journal  that  when  a  man  takes  but 
one  it  must  be  the  Review.  Don't  judge  of 
the  amount  of  '•  reviewing"  that  is  to  be 
done,  by  the  quantity  appearing  in  this  issue, 
as  this  "chat"  and  that  great  long  index 
take  up  a  big  lot  of  room. 

Finally,  friends,  let  us  hear  from  you. 
When  sending  in  your  subsciptions,  don't 
hesitate  to  say  what  you  think  of  the  Keview. 
We  are  not  fishing  for  compliments,  don't 
think  that.  Of  course,  words  of  apprecia- 
tion and  encouragement  are  very  pleasant, 
but  suggestions  for  improvements  are  still 
more  welcome. 

COHHESPOriDErlGE. 

Comb  Foundation — When  Use,  Where  Not  Use. 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

^HEN  and  where  comb  foundation 
could  be  used  at  a  profit,  has  been 
a  suVjject  on  which  I  have  spent 
much  thought  and  conducted  many  experi- 
ments. At  times  bees  will  apparently  fill  a 
hive  with  comb  without  using  a  pound  of 
honey.  At  other  times,  it  would  almost 
seem  that  the  old  estimate  of  "  twenty 
pounds  of  honey  for  one  pound  of  comb" 
was  none  too  mnch.  To  illustrate :  One 
year  when  I  was  studying  on  this  subject, 
swarms  came  out  when  there  was  to  all  ap- 
pearances only  honey  enough  being  gathered 
for  the  colonies  which  did  not  swarm  to  live 
from  day  to  day  ;  yet  these  swarms,  which 
were  hived  in  empty  hives,  except  a  starter 
one-half  inch  deep  in  each  frame,  filled 
their  hives  with  comb  and  brood  in  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  days  and  were  prepared 
for  the  honey  harvest  when  it  arrived,  fully 
as  well  as  were  the  colonies  which  did  not 
cast  swarms.  The  really  wonderful  part 
about  it  was,  that  colonies  which  did  not 
swarm,  and  the  colonies  which  cast  swarms, 
did  not  have  two  pounds  of  honey  in  their 
hives  at  time  of  swarming,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  twenty  days  there  was  no  more  honey 
in  these  old  colonies  than  there  was  at  time 
of  swarming,  while  the  new  swarms  had 
filled  their  hives  with  combs  and  brood,  and 


had  nearly  if  not  quite  as  much  honey  at  the 
end  of  the  twenty  days  as  did  these  old  col- 
onies. At  this  time  pollen  was  very  abund- 
ant, and  was  gathered  apparently  to  the 
detriment  of  the  old  colonies,  for  the  brood 
was  actually  crowded  out  by  it,  while,  al- 
though the  new  swarms  seemed  to  gather  as 
much  as  the  old,  yet  it  was  all  consumed  from 
some  cause,  so  that  instead  of  combs  of 
pollen,  as  in  the  one  case,  I  had  frames  of 
new  white  comb  filled  with  brood,  with 
scarcely  pollen  enough  in  the  combs  to  last 
the  brood  twenty-four  hours,  when  a  rainy 
day  occurred. 

At  another  time  swarms  thus  hived  did  not 
build  combs  at  all,  comparatively  speaking, 
as,  after  being  hived  a  week,  they  did  not 
have  comb  equal  in  size  to  a  man's  hand, 
and  not  a  cell  of  honey  in  sight,  while 
swarms  given  empty  combs  would  fill  them 
with  brood,  although  little  if  any  honey  was 
stored.  In  this  latter  case  pollen  was  not 
plentiful.  From  the  above  I  conclude  that 
there  are  times  when  pollen  can  be  converted 
into  wax,  and  used  largely  for  comb  building 
and  brood  rearing,  but  it  needs  close  obser- 
vation on  the  part  of  the  apiarist  to  know 
when  this  can  be  depended  upon.  When  it 
can,  such  combs  cost  nothing  and  founda- 
tion is  lost.  As  friend  Hutchinson  has  said 
in  his  leader,  I  use  small  colonies  largely  for 
comb  building,  and  hive  many  of  my  swarms 
on  empty  combs,  which  have  been  previous- 
ly built  by  these  colonies,  for  these  small 
colonies  or  nuclei  will  build  comb  to  the 
best  advantage,  while  they  can  do  nothing 
else  as  well. 

While  my  combs  are  generally  built  by 
nuclei,  yet  I  have  had  hundreds  of  combs 
built  on  the  plan  given  in  "The  Production 
of  Comb  Honey."  and  where  I  use  full 
sheets  of  foundation  in  the  sections,  or  sec- 
tions of  empty  comb  left  over  from  the  sea- 
son previous,  I  always  believe  it  the  most 
profitable  to  have  the  bees  build  their  combs 
below  ;  but  where  I  use  combs  below,  then  I 
believe  it  the  most  profitable  to  use  only 
starters  in  the  sections.  In  cases  like  the 
experiments  given  in  the  first  of  this  article, 
the  sections  were  not  put  on  the  hives  at  all, 
for  sections  are  of  no  use  on  a  hive  except 
at  times  when  the  bees  are  getting  more 
honey  than  they  consume,  while  it  is  often  a 
disadvantage  to  have  them  on  in  times  of 
scarcity,  for  the  bees  will  often  gnaw  the 
foundation  starters  down  and  cover  the  nice 
white  sections  with  propolis.    When  honey 
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is  coming  in  plentifully  the  sections  should 
always  be  on  the  hive,  and  the  matter  of 
whether  they  should  be  filled  with  founda- 
tion or  not  depends  on  whether  we  use  foun- 
dation or  empty  combs  below.  If  we  use 
foundation  in  both  the  sections  and  the 
brood  frames  during  a  good  flow  of  honey, 
we  may  be  assured  that  we  are  doing  so  at 
the  entire  loss  of  it  in  one  or  the  other  place, 
for  the  Ijees  always  secrete  wax  enough  at 
such  times  to  furnish  combs  for  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  if  not  used  must  l)e 
surely  wasted ;  the  wasting  of  this  wax 
meaning  the  same  as  the  wasting  of  the 
same  amount  of  foundation  and  the  time 
and  trouble  of  putting  it  in  the  frames  or 
sections.  Does  any  one  doubt  this  'i  Let 
him  look  at  the  bees  during  such  times  of 
plenty,  and  he  or  she  will  doubt  no  longer. 
The  wax  pockets  have  each  a  wax  scale  in 
them  which  is  plainly  seen  as  the  bees  hang 
on  the  limb  of  a  tree  or  on  our  swarming 
basket. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  my  practice  often 
to  hold  swarms  out  on  limbs  of  trees  from 
one  to  four  hours,  according  to  different 
experiments  I  wished  to  make,  they  being 
thus  held  by  placing  the  queen  in  a  cage 
with  them.  They  could  hot  go  off  as  long  as 
the  queen  was  caged,  for  should  they  try  to 
do  so  they  would  return  as  soon  as  they 
found  the  queen  was  not  with  them.  In  all 
of  these  cases  of  holding  swarms,  when 
honey  was  coming  in  from  the  fields,  there 
would  be  little  lumps  of  wax  all  along  on 
the  under  side  of  the  limb  or  swarming 
basket,  and  where  the  swarm  was  held  as 
long  as  four  hours,  these  lumps  of  wax 
would  begin  to  assume  the  form  of  comb. 
If  I  hived  such  swarms,  in  a  hive  having 
both  the  hives  and  sections  tilled  with  comb, 
I  would  find  the  bottom  board  to  the  hive 
well  covered  with  wax  scales  the  next  morn- 
ing, while  the  combs  which  I  had  given 
would  be  all  plastered  over  with  wax  scales, 
partly  or  wholly  welded  on  here  and  there 
promiscuously  on  the  outer  edges  of  the 
cells.  On  an  old  black  comb  this  is  very 
noticable,  but  with  new  white  combs  it  is 
not  so  plainly  seen.  Even  bees  in  the  field 
after  honey,  have  wax  scales  on  them  in 
times  of  plenty,  as  Prof.  Cook  tells  us 
about,  and  it  seems  folly  to  me  to  use  foun- 
dation in  all  parts  of  the  hive  when  the  bees 
are  all  prepared  to  build  comb  in  this  way. 
It  is  even  worse  than  folly,  for  the  bees  are 
not  often  content  to  allow  this  wax  to  be 


wasted  by  tumbling  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hive,  and  so  they  use  it  on  the  combs  and 
foundation,  making  them  twice  as  thick  and 
heavy  as  they  should  be  to  be  relished  by  the 
consumer  of  honey  ;  hence  the  term  "  fish 
bone  "  was  given  to  the  foundation  in  honey 
in  former  years. 

Understand  me  :  I  do  not  say  that  all 
foundation  was  formerly  made  as  thin  as  it 
should  be ;  but  I  do  say,  that  the  allowing  of 
no  space  in  which  the  bees  could  build  comb 
had  considerable  to  do  with  this  state  of 
affairs.  Instead  of  the  bees  drawing  out  the 
foundation  as  it  was  expected  they  would, 
they  simply  added  their  wax  to  it  by  welding 
it  to  the  side  walls  of  the  foundation,  using 
their  own  wax  for  the  cells  from  there  out, 
entirely,  so  that  after  a  section  was  com- 
pleted this  wax  could  be  scraped  off,  when 
we  had  the  foundation  as  perfect  as  it  was 
when  first  placed  in  the  sections.  I  became 
so  disgusted  with  this  matter  when  1  first 
used  foundation  that  I  declared  that  I  would 
never  use  any  more  ;  but  after  finding  the 
way  of  using  empty  brood  frames  when  the 
sections  were  filled  with  foundation,  I  have 
taken  back  what  I  said. 

I  once  took  a  piece  of  foundation  out  of  a 
filled  section  of  honey,  scraped  the  honey 
off,  washed  and  dried  it.  sent  it  to  the  maker, 
together  with  an  unused  piece  and  asked 
him  which  had  been  used  and  which  had 
not.  He  sent  them  back  saying  "  I  cannot 
tell."  From  the  above  I  now  hive  colonies 
or  swarms  on  frames  having  only  starters  in 
them,  where  I  fill  the  sections  with  founda- 
tion, and  use  only  starters  in  the  sections 
where  I  use  frames  of  comb  or  foundation 
in  the  brood  chamber. 

BoKODiNo,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2r>,  1890. 


Compliments  to  a  Venerable  Falsehood. 

E.    E.    HASTY. 

RjHE  venerable  F.  seems  to  have  but  one 
\p  fact  to  stand  on,  and  that  is  this. 
When  bees  in  warm  weather  are  shut 
up,  or  subjected  to  such  unnatural  condi- 
tions as  annoy  them  seriously,  they  will  con- 
sume large  amounts  of  feed,  and  secrete 
very  small  amounts  of  wax.  Cause  why  ? 
The  feed  is  used  to  repair  the  waste  which 
worry  makes  in  their  own  systems,  and  in 
giving  themselves  the  dysentery.  Suppose, 
friend  Hutchinson,  you  should  seize  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  and  women,  should  insult 
them,  and  make  them  thoroughly  mad,  with- 
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out  succeeding  in  making  them  afraid  of 
you.  Next  you  lock  them  up  in  a  house. 
At  this  stage  of  proceedings  you  give  them 
100  pound*;  of  molasses  and  order  them  to 
make  it  into  molasses  candy  for  you.  After 
a  sufficient  number  of  hours  have  elapsed 
you  rush  into  the  house  and  make  examina- 
tions. Only  five  pounds  of  candy  to  be 
found,  and  the  molasses  all  gone.  How 
sensible  it  would  be — how  worthy  of  learned 
and  practical  men,  and  leading  journals,  to 
have  it  printed  from  one  end  of  the  world  to 
the  other,  to  have  it  put  in  all  the  text  books 
and  encyclopa?dias,  that  it  takes  twenty 
pounds  of  molasses  to  luake  a  pound  of 
molasses  candy  !  If  this  is  not  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  nonsense  we  have  had  loose 
among  us  for  the  past  twenty  years,  won't 
some  one  please  stand  up  and  tell  us  where 
the  difference  lies. 

There  is  another  consideration  which 
ought  to  have  opened  people's  eyes.  The 
current  statement  that  it  takes  twenty 
pounds  of  honey  to  make  one  of  wax  is  not, 
if  I  am  right,  the  result  of  an  agreement  of 
experiments.  It  is  the  result  of  a  7n  ere  substi- 
tution of  the  ratio  of  twenty  to  one  for  a 
very  much  higher  ratio  which  the  experi- 
ments gave.  It  wouldn't  do  to  say  that  it 
took  100  pounds  or  200  pounds  of  honey  to 
make  one  pound  of  wax.  Nobody  would 
l)elieve  it.  By  common  consent  the  writers 
came  down  to  the  twenty  to  one  ratio  in  or- 
der to  secure  belief. 

Now,  to  start  off  on  a  different  line,  it  is  a 
feather  in  the  Review's  cap  (and  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  importance  of  having  journalism 
separate  from  the  supply  business)  that  it 
dares  to  devote  a  special  number  to  such  a 
subject.  The  foundation  business  is  a  big 
business.  It  would  be  reduced  very  serious- 
ly if  the  truth  were  generally  known.  Vet- 
eran bee  men,  it  may  be  presumed,  do  not 
use  very  much  more  of  the  article  than  it 
pays  them  to  use  ;  but  how  about  the  begin- 
ners, the  enthusiastic  young  readers  of  our 
books  and  journals  ?  Probably  more  than 
half  of  their  trade  is  sheer  waste  to  them- 
selves, and  fat  pickings  to  the  supply  firm — 
and  all  because  of  the  conservatism  that 
would  rather  support  a  venerable  falsehood 
than  let  daylight  upon  it — and  self-interest. 

An  unsupported  assumption  held  by  ten 
million  men  weighs  but  a  mere  trifle  more 
than  the  same  held  by  ten  men.  Yet  is  sur- 
prising how  small  a  faction,  even  of  very 
intelligent  men,  have  any  proper  sense  of 


this.  What  we  find  all  men  believing — East, 
West,  North  and  South — it  seems  to  our 
mind  that  it  must  be  true  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Very  few  are  level-headed  enough 
to  ask,  How  did  this  get  abroad  in  the  first 
place  ?  Aristotle  made  certain  assertions 
concerning  physical  phenomena.  Some  of 
them  were  false.  Too  opinionated,  vei'y 
likely,  or  too  lazy,  to  make  the  experiments 
himself,  and  just  said  so  out  of  his  own  head. 
But  the  weight  of  his  great  name  prevailed 
against  the  facts  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  Galileo  made  the  experiments,  and 
demonstrated  just  what  was  what  before  an 
immense  crowd  in  an  Italian  city.  What 
then  ?  Why,  so  many  people  were  mad  that 
he  had  to  leave  town  to  avoid  personal 
violence.  I  am  not'  sure  that  the, same  spirit, 
even  at  the  present  day,  is  entirely  dead. 

After  I  reported  the  experiments  you  re- 
ferred to  in  last  number  I  devised  several 
additional  precautions  whereby  the  chances 
of  error  could  be  diminished,  and  the  proof 
made  more  positive,  and  desired  to  repeat 
the  experiments  another  season.  I  was  al- 
ready satisfied  myself,  however,  was  busy, 
and  possibly  a  little  oppressed  by  the  sense 
that  I  was  stirring  up  a  hornet's  nest,  and 
that  more  positive  proofs  might  not  be  very 
kindly  or  very  fairly  received.  At  any  rate 
the  experiments  never  actually  came  upon 
the  carpet ;  and  at  present  I  find  I  have  for- 
gotten my  plans  for  them.  I  think  no  ex- 
periment has  ever  been  devised  as  yet  that 
cut  off  all  chances  of  doubt,  and  yet  left  the 
bees  in  natural  conditions  working  on  natu- 
ral stores. 

At  any  rate  the  doubts  can  only  affect  the 
ratio  to  a  small  degree.  (I  am  referring 
now  to  the  experiment  reported  on  page  642 
of  Gleanings  for  1886.)  The  general  result 
seems  to  me  to  be  crushing.  Please  let  me 
quote  it :  "  Here  were  bees  that  made  almost 
ten  ounces  of  wax.  The  books  say  they 
must  have  had  over  twelve  pounds  of  honey 
to  do  it  with,  while  in  fact  they  were  allowed 
to  keep  just  three  pounds  and  a  quarter." 
It  should  be  added  that  this  'A}^  lbs.  of  honey 
was  not,  of  course,  all  devoted  to  secreting 
the  ten  ounces  of  wax.  The  ordinary  food 
supnly  of  a  swarm  of  bees  for  twelve  nights 
had  to  come  out  of  it.  I  estimated  this  food 
demand  at  two  ounces  per  night,  which  is  a 
small  estimate.  It  may  have  been  nearly 
double  that.  .  I  strongly  suspect  that  my  es- 
timate of  the  ratio  (3  to  1)  is  still  too  large. 
In  fact  I  am  not  sure  that  thick  honey  de- 
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clines  in  weight  any  more  in  being  trans- 
formed into  wax  than  molasses  does  in  being 
transformed  into  candy.     Why  should  it  ? 

Yet  we  shall,  without  much  doubt,  stir  the 
same  objection  in  this  special  that  has 
proven  so  immovable  heretofore.  It  is  easy 
to  scoff  and  say.  Who  are  these  new  lights, 
any  way  ? 

"  These  beardless  laddies 

Who  think  they  better  are  informed 

Than  their  auld  (scientific)  daddies." 

And  the  wise  men  who  wrote  the  American 
bee  books,  the  serene  philosophers  who 
wrote  the  British  bee  books,  the  profound 
thinkers  who  wrote  the  German  and  French 
bee  books,  can  all  this  wisdom  be  in  error 
and  these  modern  upstarts  be  right  ?  In 
reply  we  can  only  say,  none  of  the  weighty 
men  afoi-esaid  are  any  more  weighty  than 
Aristotle  ;  and  their  jumping  to  conclusions 
without  reasonably  reliable  experiments  is 
worth  just  as  much  as  his,  and  no  more. 

Now  I  am  going  to  do  a  little  of  the  same 
kind  of  jumping.  I  have  some  experiments 
somewhere  on  the  amount  of  wax  yielded 
by  comb  honey  cut  from  sections.  I  don't 
want  to  spend  the  time  to  hunt  them  up  and 
so  run  my  memory  for  the  assertion  that 
thirty  pounds  of  section  honey  yields  one 
pound  of  wax.  If  so,  this  thirty  pounds 
represents  an  original  fifty  pounds,  in  case 
the  ratio  I  am  attacking  be  true.  Or  more 
strictly  the  bees  gathered  forty-nine  pounds 
of  honey  and  made  twenty  pounds  of  it  into 
one  pound  of  wax,  and  put  the  other  twenty- 
nine  pounds  inside.  If  their  keeper  had 
given  them  the  one  pound  of  wax  they 
would  have  put  the  forty-nine  of  honey 
within  it  for  a  total  of  fifty  pounds.  Now 
here  is  an  apiary  that  is  run  for  comb  honey. 
The  keeper  divides  it  into  two  equal  halves 
by  a  mere  path  run  through  the  middle. 
To  those  on  one  side  he  gives  no  wax — and 
the  season  is  sufficiently  poor  that  they  store 
an  average  of  thirty  pounds  of  surplus  honey. 
To  those  on  the  other  side  he  gives  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  wax,  and  of  course  they  should 
store  an  average  of  fifty  pounds.  Do  they  ? 
There's  where  the  mortal  pinch  comes  in  for 
our  venerable  F.  From  year  to  year,  over  a 
continent  of  practical  men  experience  on 
this  line  accumulates.  It  takes  time  to  make 
a  man  feel  the  inexorable  logic  of  his  bal- 
ance sheet ;  but  he  will  feel  it  eventually. 
And  am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  nearly  all 
old  bee  keepers  know  there  is  no  such  differ- 
ence as  the    above  ?    They  may  feel   sure 


there  is  difference  enough  to  pay,  but  as  for 
foundation  bringing  an  increase  of  forty 
per  cent,  they  know  better. 

I  will  touch  but  one  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  the  curious  difference  of 
taste  between  the  wax  from  the  virgin  comb 
and  the  rendered  wax  from  a  cake.  Does 
anyone  know  what  makes  that  curious  dif- 
erence  ?  The  theory  which  is  floating  about 
in  my  head,  in  the  absence  of  any  very  clear 
proof,  is  this  :  All  comb  except  the  very 
choicest  is  more  or  less  varnished  with  prop- 
olis ;  and  propolis  when  heated  in  contact 
with  wax  imparts  to  it  some  of  its  own  rank 
flavor.  At  any  rate  it  seems  practically  im- 
possible to  have  honey  as  delicate  in  taste 
when  the  wax  is  supplied  as  when  the  bees 
do  the  whole  job.  Not  that  the  difference  is 
very  great,  or  that  customers  are  likely  to 
notice  it  and  complain  ;  but  that  the  thing 
counts  insensibly  against  our  product.  It 
counts  the  wrong  way  in  deciding  the  oft 
recurring  question,  shall  it  be  honey,  or 
some  other  delicacy,  that  graces  the  table 
this  time  ? 

Richards,  Ohio,  Dec.  2nd,  1890. 


Contraction,    Reversion,    Exclusion.  —  How 
Much  Foundation  Helps. — Separa- 
tors.— Feeding  Back. 

C.    W.    DAYTON. 

fN  order  to  be  understood  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  my  experience  with  foundation 
it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  brood  chambers. 

The  use  of  foundation  will  be  confined  to 
the  production  of  comb  honey. 

In  producing  comb  honey  I  a.n\  a  believer 
in  contraction,  reversion  and  exclusion. 

The  last  of  these  we  want  to  obtain  combs 
that  are  full  of  honey  and  the  combs  in- 
tended for  brood  to  be  full  of  brood — avoid- 
ing combs  that  contain  both  honey  aid 
brood.  Ordinarily  this  is  sought  to  be  ac- 
com;)lished  by  taking  out  two  or  three 
combs  on  each  side  of  the  hive  and  filling 
the  space  made  vacant  with  blocks  of  wood 
termed  "  dumrriies."  This  limits  the  (jueen 
to  four  or  five  brood  combs  and  then  she  is 
confined  to  the  lower  story  by  adjusting  a 
queen  excluding  honey  board  between  the 
brood  chamber  and  super. 

This  space  occupied  by  "dummies"  is 
worse  than  wasted,  so  I  devised  a  plan  to 
use  a  queen-excluding  division  board  on 
each  side  of  the  queen,  and  then  fill  the 
"  dummy  "  space  with  sections  or  extracting 
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combs.  This  plan,  or  system,  has  been  in 
use  now  nearly  seven  years. 

It  is  the  practice  of  beginners,  when  ex- 
amining the  condition  of  the  colonies,  to 
lift  out  each  comb  to  note  the  amount  of 
brood,  honey,  etc.  With  the  old  bee  keeper, 
with  many  colonies  to  look  after,  this  is  too 
slow,  besides  unnecessary,  as  he  can  deter- 
mine the  condition  or  needs  of  a  colony 
fi'om  outside  appearances  or  a  glance  at  the 
top  of  the  combs.  On  this  account  we  find 
them  seeking  plans  to  handle  the  whole 
hive  at  once,  or  at  least  several  combs 
together. 

To  contract  the  brood  nest,  reverse  the 
combs  and  exclude  the  queen  from  the  sur- 
plus combs  is  to  accomplish  three  results. 
My  idea  is  to  combine  all  of  these  so  that 
one  fixture  will  accomplish  all. 

To  do  this  I  construct  narrow  strips  of 
perforated  zinc  so  as  to  lie  in  the  ordinary 
bee  spaces  between  the  brood  frames,  and 
having  a  clasp  on  the  edges  that  extend  out- 
ward to  hold  the  frame.  While  the  zinc, 
maintaining  the  proper  distance  between 
the  frames,  the  perfoi'ations  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bees. 

Instead  of  using  a  division  board  of  per- 
forated zinc,  a  sheet  of  perforated  zinc  is 
adjusted  to  the  outside  faces  of  the  outside 
frames. 

The  frames  used  are  of  the  common  kind, 
except  the  projecting  arms  are  left  off,  and 
the  frames  that  are  fastened  together  are 
borne  upon  the  rabbets  by  reversing  wires 
similar  to  single-frame  reversing  wii-es. 

In  this  arrangement  I  have  a  complete 
cage  in  which  the  queen  may  be  confined 
while  the  working  bees  may  pass  unre- 
strained in  and  out  throiigh  the  perforations. 
The  apartment  may  be  enlarged  or  made 
smaller  by  adding  or  taking  away  a  frame 
and  a  strip  of  zinc. 

It  is  contracted  to  prevent  unreasonable 
quantities  of  brood  being  reared  near  the 
last  of  the  harvest ;  reversed  to  destroy 
(lueen  cells  and  prevent  swarming,  while 
the  zinc  divisions  restrain  the  queen  from 
the  sections. 

The  reader  may  have  questioned  what  re- 
lation this  may  have  to  "  the  use  or  abuse  of 
comb  foundation." 

Well,  it  enables  me  to  confine  the  queen  to 
one  comb  of  brood,  so  when  I  fed  the  bees 
honey  from  a  feeder,  they  could  not  use  it 
to  rear  brood  but  were  obliged  to  go  into  the 
sections  to  build  comb  and  store  it  with 
honey,  which  they  did. 


When  the  sections  were  not  supplied  with 
foundation  it  took  nearly  three  pounds  of 
honey  in  feed  to  produce  one  pound  in  the 
sections. 

When-7-to-the-foot  sections  were  filled  full 
of  foundation  measuring  12  ft.  to  the  pound, 
and  no  separators  used,  it  required  2%  lbs. 
of  feed.  ^Vith  !)-feet-to-the-pound  founda- 
tion it  took  nearly  21^  pounds  of  feed.  This 
was  without  separators  and  4i^x4i4x7-to-the 
foot  sections.  Then  the  same  experiment 
was  tried  and  separators  used,  and  I  got  one 
pound  of  finished  comb  for  1  3-5  pounds  of 
honey  from  several  colonies,  and  at  one 
time  .50  pounds  were  produced  from  72 
pounds  of  feed. 

The  season  being  too  short  my  experi- 
ments were  stopped  until  another  year, 
when  I  shall  experiment  with  1}^  inch  wide 
sections  filled  full  of  foundation  running 
about  81.2  or  8  feet  to  the  pound,  and  I  expect 
to  get  100  pounds  of  comb  honey  by  feeding 
180  pounds  of  extracted  honey.  The  founda- 
tion used  was  Vandervort,  which  I  manufac- 
tured, and.  consequently  was  new  and  enti- 
cing. 

The  heavier  the  foundation  the  slower 
should  the  feed  be  given,  at  first,  so  the  bees 
will  have  time  to  draw  it  out ;  otherwise 
they  hasten  in  the  honey  and  are  compelled 
to  finish  the  outward  part  of  the  cells  with 
their  own  wax. 

In  these  experiments  I  fed  from  five  to 
twelve  pounds  of  honey  a  day.  Some  colon- 
ies take  care  of  it  much  faster  than  others, 
while  the  slow  at  storing  honey  is  often  the 
best  at  comb  building  or  capping. 

These  trials  were  made  with  from  three  to 
eight  colonies,  and  a  general  average  of  all 
taken. 

Clinton,  Wis.,  Nov.  25,  1890. 

Friend  Dayton,  there  is  a  lack  of  com- 
pleteness in  giving  details  when  you  come 
to  that  part  of  your  article  where  you  de- 
scribe your  experiments  in  the  use  and  non- 
use  of  foundation  when  feeding  back.  W'ere 
the  bees  allowed  their  liberty  ?  Could  they 
gather  any  honey  ?  Were  the  experiments 
with  thick  or  thin  foundation,  and  no  foun- 
dation, and  with  and  without  separators 
all  carried  on  at  the  same  time  ?  If  they 
were  not,  then  there  might  have  been 
other  conditions  affecting  the  i-esults.  As 
we  understand  it,  the  use  of  one  pound  of 
12-feet-to-the-pound  foundation  efifected  a 
saving  of  134  lbs.  of  honey!  That  of  9-feet- 
to-the-pound,  at>out  the  same — 132  pounds 
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for  one  pound  of  foundation.  And  then  the 
increased  yield  that  you  report  when  separa- 
tors are  used.  The  arguments  have  always 
been  that  the  use  of  separators  lessened  the 
yield,  but  you  fay  that  without  separators  it 
required  2)^  and  2}^  pounds,  respectively,  to 
produce  one  pound  of  comb  honey,  while 
only  1  3-5  was  required  to  produce  the  same 
amount  when  separators  were  used.  These 
statements  appear  very  unreasonable  with- 
out a  more  complete  explanation.  Let  us 
hear  more  about  it.  friend  D. — Ed.  Review. 


How   to   Profitably     Dispense    With    Comb 
Foundation. 

H.   K.    BOAEDMAN. 

^^  Z.  Hutchinson, — Dear  Sir,  I 
'"^i^  have  read  your  leader,  and 
it  expresses  my  views  very 
fully.     Yours  etc. 

The  above  is  about  the  response  I  had  de- 
decided  to  make  to  your  invitation,  but 
when  I  remembered  that  I  had  promised 
to  make  an  effort,  I  felt  just  a  little 
ashamed  to  call  that  an  effort. 

Well,  when  I  commenced  using  foundation, 
I  went  •'  foundation  crazy,"  as  you  say,  and 
used  it  iDdiscriminately  everywhere  and  at 
all  times,  not  allowing  any  natural  comb  to 
be  built  at  all. 

I  bought  a  foundation  mill,  and  not  only 
worked  up  my  own  surplus  wax,  but  also 
bought  considerable  each  year  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  was  not  many  years  in  finding  out 
that  this  was  an  expensive  luxury  ;  that  I 
was  making  a  great  mistake  in  this  matter. 
I  do  not  do  that  way  now.  I  can't  afford  it 
when  the  bees  will  furnish  the  material 
themselves,  do  the  work  cheaper  and  make 
a  better  job. 

I  have  not  used  any  foundation  in  the 
brood  chamber,  except  for  "starters,"  for 
several  years.  I  use  it  now  only  in  the  sec- 
tions, and  I  am  sure  I  could  dispense  with  it 
altogether,  with  no  very  serious  detriment  to 
my  business.  I  have  more  combs  built  now, 
every  year,  than  I  have  use  for,  and  many  of 
the  poorest  are  culled  out  and  thrown  into 
the  big  solar  wax  extractor  during  the  sum- 
mer and  rendered  into  wax  ;  thus  I  become  a 
producer  instead  of  a  consumer  of  this  valu- 
able product. 

As  you  say,  foundation  may  sometimes  be 
used  profitably  during  a  rapid  honey  liow, 
when  there  are  no  empty  combs  in  the  iiive 
*«r  efcorage,  and    wax  is  not;  eecre<-ed  fast 


enough  for  that  purpose.  In  such  an  emer- 
gency, after  other  resources  are  exhausted,  I 
agree  that  foundatiou  may  be  used  at  a  great 
profit,  but,  iu  all  my  yeax'S  of  bee-keeping, 
such  a  crisis  has  never  come  to  me,  and  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  this  locality.  With 
my  present  managemeat  I  expect  to  keep 
comb  building  sufficiei.tly  in  advance  for 
any  emergency. 

I  make  comb  honey  a  specialty,  and  hive 
mo?t  swarms  on  empty  frames.  This  method 
has  been  6on~.ething  ot  a  hobby  with  me  for  a 
good  many  years.  It  has  some  very  good 
features  and  some  faults.  It  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  produce  perfect  combs  during  the 
swarming  season  unless  the  new  colonies  are 
closely  watched  and  the  drone  comb  cut  out 
as  fast  as  it  is  built.  This,  you  say,  seems 
like  a  good  deal  of  fussing.  True,  but  it 
furnishes  some  most  beautiful  white  combs 
to  put  in  sections  instead  of  using  founda- 
tion, and  I  thinjs:  it  pays  as  well,  for  this 
purpose  alone,  as  much  other  fussing  done 
iu  the  apiary.  I  like  to  raise  a  little  honey, 
for  my  own  use  at  least,  in  this  manner. 

This  method  enables  me  to  control  swarm- 
ing to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  plan 
that  I  know  of.  I  don't  wait  for  the  swarm 
to  issue  but  forestall  such  plans  by  swarm- 
ing the  bees  out,  or  shaking  them  out, 
into  the  new  hive  when  I  think  they  are 
about  ready  to  swarm.  I  can  see  no  differ- 
ence between  colonies  so  formed  and  natur- 
al swarms.  I  think  they  are  just  as  good  in 
every  respect ;  and  then  you  know  where 
they  are  and  have  them  ready  for  business. 

This  plan  forces  the  bees  into  the  sections, 
which  are  supposed  to  follow  the  swarm  as 
soon  as  the  queen  begins  laying.  There  is 
no  guess  work  about  it.  The  bees  have  no 
choice.  W'hcn  they  come  home  with  their 
baskets  full  of  provisions,  there  is  no  other 
place  than  the  sections  in  which  to  empty 
them  ;  and  where  work  is  once  begun  there 
it  is  sure  to  continue. 

This  plan  al^o  produces  a  surplus  of  wax. 
If  no  increase  is  desired,  these  new  colonies 
may  be  unite  Ivith  the  old  ones,  which  have 
young  queens,  at  any  time  after  the  honey 
season  is  over.  The  combs  may  then  be  as- 
sorted at  leisure,  or  they  may  be  cut  out  for 
wax ;  always  leaving  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  top  bar  for  a  new  starter.  These  strips 
of  comb,  when  trimmed  to  a  Level  edge 
with  a  sharp  honey  knife  make  much  better 
starters  than  foundation,  and  are  already 
fastened  in  tlia  fi-ames.     This  you   see  dis- 
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penses  with  foundation  entirely,  tliis  time, 
in  the  brood  frames,  and  at  quite  a  saving, 
too. 

During  a  moderate,  late  honey  flow  is  the 
most  favorable  time  to  secure  good  natural 
combs.  If  we  wish  to  have  natural  combs 
built  by  means  of  feeding,  the  betrt  condi- 
tions are  secured  after  the  sw aiming  season 
is  over  and  the  swarming  impulse  has  sub- 
sided. With  a  good  queen  no  drone  comb  is 
then  likely  to  be  built. 

I  have  made  some  experiments  in  feeeding 
to  produce  combs  ;  or,  in  otlier  words,  in 
manufacturing  natural  combs  by  the  feed- 
ing of  sugar  i-yrup,  and  I  know  about  what 
can  be  done.  When  I  made  my  experi- 
ments, sugar  was  about  Ave  cents  a  pound. 

A  good  swarm  weighing  live  pounds  placed 
on  empty  frames  and  led  sugar  syrup 
moderately  for  twenty  days,  will  build  an 
eiglit-frame  hive  full  of  periect  worker 
combs.  I  have  obtained  the  be^t  results  in 
comb  building  by  feediug-about  thiee  pounds 
of  syrup  daily,  in  the  proportion  of  two  i)arts 
sugar  to  one  of  waier.  A  large  part  of  this 
feed  is  sealed  and  becomes  valuable  winter 
stores.  A  considerable  of  it  is  converted 
into  young  bees — a  very  good  investment — 
and  a  small  portion,  about  25  per  cent,  be- 
comes waste. 

Let's  see.  We  now  have  for  our  $2.00 
(the  amount  of  sugar  fed)  eight  frames  of 
comb  worth,  as  compared  with  foundation, 
f  1.00.  At  a  low  estimate,  thirty  pounds  of 
sealed  sugar  stores,  worth  as  mtich  as  choice 
honey,  say  six  cents,  or  $1.80,  making  a  total 
of  $2.80  for  our  $2.00  worth  of  sugar  and 
our  labor.  Besides  this,  there  is  tlie  im- 
proved condition  of  the  colony  from  the 
addition  of  young  bees,  and  an  extra  queen 
reared  in  the  old  colony  from  which  the  bees 
were  taken.  I  have  made  these  figures  too 
low,  but  they  serve  to  show  the  compartive 
cos  I  of  natural  comb  and  foundation. 

If  I  put  a  dollar's  worth  of  foundation  in 
the  brood  chamber,  it  makes  only  a  dollar's 
worth  of  comb  when  drawn  out.  I  inti- 
mated that  natural  combs  were  not-  only 
chsiiper  but  better  than  those  drawn  from 
full  sheets  of  foundation.  We  know  if  full 
frames  of  foundation  are  given  a  colony, 
the  bees  go  to  work  at  once  upon  the  whole 
surface.  The  result  is  that  the  soft  wax 
stretches  and  sags,  pulling  the  cells  out  of 
shape,  thus  making  imperfect  combs.  Bee- 
keepers have  almost  universally  decided 
that  in  order  to  get  anything  like  perfect 


combs  drawn  from  foundation,  it  must  be 
strengthened  by  wiring.  In  natural  combs, 
built  as  I  iiave  described,  the  queen  closely 
follows  the  comb  builders,  and  a  silken  lin- 
ing IS  woven  in  every  cell  occupied  by  a 
young  bee,  which  strengthens  the  comb  in  a 
more  perfect  manner  than  any  device  hu- 
man ingenuity  could  invent. 

The  notion  is  quite  prevalent  that  all  nat- 
ural comb  is  built  at  a  great  expense  of 
food.  I  think  not.  I  am  almost  certain 
that  this  is  a  mistake.  ^Vax  secretion  is  in- 
voluntary during  a  honey  yield,  and  if  not 
used  in  comb  building  is  lost.  Whenever 
comb  is  buik  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
honey  stored,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  at  very 
little  expense  of  food.  Duriug  the  nights 
and  rainy  days  of  a  honey  harvest,  bees  will 
build  comb,  if  allowed  the  opportunity,  at 
very  little  expense. 

East  Townsend,  Dec.  1,  1890. 


The  Special  Number  Idea  is  Good,  but  a  Re- 
view of  Bee    Literature  is    Needed. — 
Discussion  Too  One-Sided.— Ex- 
planations Called  for. 

SAMUEL   CUSHMAN. 

[RIEND  HUTCHINSON,— The  Nov. 
Revjew  received  to-day  and  its  con- 
tents noted.  As  you  have  had  such  a 
talking  to  I  think  it  might  be  a  good  time 
for  me  also  to  take  a  hand  in  it.  \ 

When  you  first  came  out  with  the  Review 
I  thought,  from  the  producer's  stand- 
point, we  are  now  to  have  just  what  I 
have  been  longing  for  and  thinking  of  start- 
ing for  so  many  years.  Here  is  a  man  who 
has  got  the  right  idea.  He  also  has  head 
enough  to  see  the  good  things  in  the  English 
(language)  bee  periodicals,  and  will  set  them 
before  us  and  save  us  the  trouble  of  taking 
every  one  just  because  we  are  afraid  that  if 
we  don't  we  shall  miss  something  new  and 
valuable  in  one  of  them.  But  W.  Z.  is  capa- 
ble of  picking  for  us  and  has  started  out 
with  that  as  the  principal  feature  of  his 
magazine. 

Somehow  it  didn't  pan  out :  once  in  awhile 
there  would  be  a  number  that  seemed  about 
the  thing,  then  again  it  would  drop  down 
where  we  again  felt  that  we  did  not  dare 
drop  it  lest  we  should  miss  something 
once  in  awhile.  The  "review"  part  has 
amounted  to  but  little,  and  we  have 
often  thought  that   we  would  like  to  run  a 
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journal  that  was  what  the  Review  set  out  to 
be.  Yes  we  have  even  seriously  considered 
it.  The  special  number  idea  was  a  good  one. 
I  appreciate  it,  the  editorials  I  enjoy  even 
if  I  differ,  and  the  plain  and  neat  appear- 
ance of  the  naper  I  like,  as  well  as  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  advertisements.  But  the 
writers  have  narrowed  down  to  a  certain 
circle.  The  writings  of  some  of  them  I  care 
very  little  about.  The  tojiics  are  not,  it 
seems  to  me,  taken  up  in  a  broad  way  ;  those 
writers  most  respected  and  having  the  sound- 
est views  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
not  as  a  rule  secured.  The  majority  of  the 
articles  seem  to  be  from  those  in  your  own 
circle  of  sympathizers  ;  those  having  ideas 
about  the  same.  Of  course  it  is  all  right  to 
have  them,  but  there  should  be  others,  in 
order  to  get  the  best  support.  You  cannot 
afford  to  have  merely  local  contributors 
having  local  views.  Instead  of  having  an 
idea  and  getting  others  to  help  nail  it.  you 
should  get  those  taking  opposite  ground  as 
well,  and  not  only  invite  all,  as  you  do,  but 
treat  the  subject  so  broadly  and  liberally 
that  they  will  not  feel  they  are  intruding,  or 
will  be  frozen  out,  or  advantage  taken 
of  their  views  or  arguments.  I  know  a 
number  of  our  soundest  and  most  extensive 
bee  keepers,  whose  names  call  out  respect 
anywhere,  who  read  the  Review  and  feel 
that  way  ;  they  could  and  otherwise  would 
say  a  good  deal,  and  without  pay,  Ijut  don't 
like  the  one-sided  arbitrary  way  things  are 
settled.  They  feel  there  is  no  show  at  all, 
and  they  will  keep  out  of  it. 

Now  if  this  sounds  unpleasant,  just  give 
me  the  credit  of  writing  it  out  of  good  will 
and  from  interest  in  the  Review. 

I  thought  you  meant  to  be  fair,  so  I  wrote 
you  once  about  the  pollen  theory,  asking 
why  you  didn't  give  the  other  side.  You 
promised  to,  and  I  sent  you  an  article  by  the 
editor  of  the  Br-itish  Bee  Journal,  and  one 
by  myself  in  the  Homestead,  and  asked  that 
they  be  used  in  the  Extracted  column.  You 
had  just  before  written  an  editorial  and 
partly  settled  it  for  your  readers  in  a  one- 
sided way  with  the  evidence  all  on  one  side. 

Well,  though  you  did  not  use  it  I  thought 
you  were  short  of  room  and  might  have 
some  plan  in  the  future  to  air  the  pollen 
theory,  and  did  not  mind  it,  but  you  have 
not  used  it  yet.  I  cannot  and  will  not 
think  you  wish  to  do  as  some  do,  manip- 
ulate to  suit  themselves  and  friends  with- 
out regard  to  justice. 


Now,  friend  Hutchinson,  I  hope  you  will 
brace  up,  and,  if  your  time  is  limited,  make 
some  arrangements  to  have  your  type-setting 
done  by  some  one  who  can  not  write  or  edit. 
Take  the  time  you  would  be  doing  that  in  the 
outdoor  air,  riding  a  "  safety  "  or  in  a  buggy, 
and  use  your  muscle  more  out  of  doors,  and 
when  you  are  inside  let  the  energy  all  go  to  l>ee 
reading,  revising,  extracting,  writing  edi- 
torials and  editing  articles.  Don't  let  a 
good  thing  slip  through  your  fingers.  Make 
your  Review  at  least  half  extracts  and  re- 
views and  get  every  available  man  in  every 
part  of  the  country  having  special  knowledge 
relating  to  your  topic  to  give  his  opinion, 
and  don't,  like  a  judge  and  jury  combined, 
settle  the  question  once  for  all  when  the  evi- 
dence is  but  partly  in  on  one  side  only. 

I  was  glad  Dr.  Mason  gave  you  that  hit  at 
the  convention  about  the  Review  not  being 
a  review  at  all,  but  a  topical  journal,  as  also 
did  Dr.  Miller  in  his  article  in  last  number. 
I  see  you  say  nothing  to  it  in  your  last  edi- 
torial. I  cannot  help  asking  ivhy  did  you 
make  it  wholly  a  special  number  ? 

I  have  tried  to  say  what  I  mean  without 
plastering  the  letter  so  thick  with  compli- 
ments and  expressions  of  good  will  that  it 
will  amount  to  nothing,  but  it  may  for  all 
of  that.  Bee  keepers  were  much  pleased 
I  think,  with  the  way  you  started  out ;  espe- 
cially with  the  proposed  plan  and  platform 
of  the  Review  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  many  have 
been  disappointed  ;  though,  as  they  want  to 
help  you  along,  you  may  not  feel  it  in  your 
subscription  list.  But,  if  you  had,  or  if  you 
will  now,  work  it  out  on  the  same  line  you 
proposed,  you  can,  I  believe,  soon  be  finan- 
cially, and  in  every  other  way,  as  strong  as 
any  bee  journal  in  the  country. 

Kingston,  R.  I.,  Nov,  17th,  1890. 

It  is  but  fair  to  Mr.  Cushman  to  explain 
that  the  above  was  written  as  a  private  letter, 
but  we  obtained  permission  to  publish  it. 
"  Had  I  been  writing  for  publication,"  said 
Mr.  Cushman,  "  I  should  have  used  more 
moderation  and  less  freedom."  And  that, 
friend.  Cushman,  would  have  destroyed  the 
charm  of  the  article.  Your  outspoken  frank- 
ness, combined  with  such  courtesy,  is  ad- 
mirable. 

The  first  editorial  in  this  issue  explains  all 
that  is  necessary  in  regard  to  lack  of  "Ex- 
tracts "  in  previous  numbers.  We  are  glad 
to  learn,  from  so  many  sources,  that  an 
"  Extrac*^ed  Department"  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 
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We  try  to  have  all  matters  appear  in  the 
Review  as  much  as  possible  at  seasonable 
times — when  the  ideas  presented  may  soon 
be  put  in  practice.  The  article  upon  pollen 
from  the  B.  B.  J.,  ought  to  have  appeared  in 
the  fall.  It  was  received  about  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  we  wrote  Mr.  Cushman  that 
we  thought  it  would  be  lietter  to  wait  until 
another  fall  before  publishing  it.  When 
fall  came  it  found  us  trying  to  do  business 
while  sick  in  bed.  It  may  not  be  to  our 
credit,  (it  is  the  truth,  however,)  but  this 
clipping  from  the  B.  B.  J.,  tucked  away  in  a 
pigeon  hole,  as  it  had  been  for  months,  was 
entirely  forgotten.  Now  that  the  matter 
has  been  brought  up  in  this  way,  we  publish 
the  article,  in  the  "  Extracted  "  department, 
even  if  the  subject  is  not  so  seasonable  as  it 
might  be. 

With  all  of  our  friend's  outspoken  frank- 
ness and  criticism,  we  find  only  one  point 
upon  which  we  differ.  We  think  the  discus- 
sions in  the  Review  have  been  fairly  con- 
ducted. We  have  taken  up  topic  after  topic, 
not  caring  one  penny  which  way  they  were 
decided.  One  reason  for  avoiding  the  sup- 
ply trade  was  that  the  mind  might  be  free 
from  even  an  unconscious  bias.  The  only 
way  in  which  an  investigation  can  be  fairly 
carried  on  is  when  the  investigator  does  not 
care  what  is  the  decision,  if  only  the  truth 
is  arrived  at.  It  is  in  this  condition  that  we 
try  to  get  and  to  stay.  When  writing  upon 
any  topic  we  freely  express  our  honest  con- 
victions, but  there  has  never  teen  any  dis- 
position to  arbitrarily  settle  any  question. 
The  decisions  given  are  ours;  arrived  at 
from  our  own  experience  and  the  reported 
experience  of  others.  If  any  man  thinks 
they  are  not  in  accordance  with  facts,  let 
him  not  keep  silent ;  as  he  will  find  a  cheery 
welcome  in  the  columns  of  the  Review. 
The  idea  that  we  have  taken  especial  pains 
to  secure  correspondents  whose  ideas  are  in 
accord  with  our  own,  provokes  a  smile  in 
spite  of  all  we  can  do.  Time  and  again 
have  we  solicited  and  secured  articles  from 
men  who  we  knew  would  be  our  opponents. 
Now  let  those  who  think  the  discussions  have 
been  one-sided  take  hold  and  "  even  them 
up."  You  have  no  idea,  friends,  how  a  jour- 
nal will  improve  after  you  begin  correspond- 
ing for  it. 

Now  just  a  few  words  about  having  so 
many  "  local  writers  with  local  views." 
Bee  keeping  methods  are  not  the  same  the 
world   over.      A     journal    appropriate    for 


Northern  bee  keepers  is  but  half  a  journal 
for  those  of  the  South.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise. The  great  mass  of  Review  readers 
are  in  the  central  and  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada  ;  hence  we  try 
to  secure  for  correspondents  those  men  who, 
from  large  experiences,  can  furnish  infor- 
mation that  is  most  valuable  to  bee  keepers 
living  in  that  part  of  the  world  where  the 
Review  finds  nine-tenths  of  its  readers. 


What  Becomes  of  Wax  if  Not  Utilized  l— 

Seasons    for    Using    Foundation.— 

Giving  Up  the  Editorial  "  We." 

DK.    O.    O.    MIIiLEK. 

N  first  reading  your  editorial,  friend 
H.,  I  thought  to  myself,  "I  have 
nothing  to  say.  I  haven't  given  a 
fair  trial  to  the  plan  of  doing  without  foun- 
dation, so  it  is  not  fair  for  me  to  talk  about 
it."  As,  however,  I  am  an  ultra  foundation 
user,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  give  my 
reasons,  for  you  have  given  the  other  side  so 
strongly  that  it  may  appear  that  I  am  acting 
without  reason. 

As  usual,  you  are  quite  fair  in  your  state- 
ment of  facts,  whatever  your  deductions 
may  be.  I  wish  we  knew  just  how  much 
honey  a  pound  of  wax  does  cost.  It  makes 
a  great  deal  of  difterence  whether  it  be 
three  or  twenty.  If  three  be  the  general 
rule,  it  will  pay  well  in  some  cases  to  en- 
courage comb  building  just  to  melt  it  up 
into  wax. 

You  say  "  All  through  the  working  season, 
wax  is  being  secreted  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  If  not  utilized  it  is  lost."  Quite 
true,  and  I  think  it  is  just  as  true  that  it  is 
all  utilized  in  my  hives  where  there  is  no 
chance  to  use  any  wax  except  in  building  on 
foundation.  Just  how  it  might  be,  if  I  ex- 
tracted and  had  no  new  comb  built,  I  cannot 
say.  If  it  is  not  all  utilized  in  my  hives, 
what  becomes  of  it  ?  The  bees  hardly  carry 
it  out,  and  I  would  see  something  of  it  if 
wasted  in  the  hive.  On  the  whole  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  more  secreted  than  is  used 
in  the  sections.  Your  experiment  with  the 
queen-rearing  nuclei  is  quite  convincing. 
The  only  question  is,  don't  my  sections  take 
the  place  of  your  extra  comb  V 

Yes,  I  think  we  get  more  extracted  honey 
because  we  have  ready-made  comb,  and  I 
think  we  would  have  just  as  much  more 
comb  honey  if  we  sold  the  same  honey  in  the 
comb  without  extracting— that  is  if  people 
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would  pay  the  same  price  for  old  black 
comb.  Aud  on  just  the  same  grouud  I  think 
we  get  more  honey  by  having  partly  made 
comb  or  fouudaiion. 

After  all,  you  may  be  right  that  in  some 
way  wax  is  wasted,  and  that  your  nuclei 
gave  you  a  clear  gain  of  just  so  much  wax. 
Admitting,  even,  the  truth  of  all  you  say,  I 
still  want  my  sections  full  of  foundation, 
and  my  brood  frames  filled  to  touch  the 
frame  on  all  sides.     I'll  try  to  tell  you  why. 

First,  as  to  the  sections.  I  want  all  worker 
comb.  A  section  looks  better  and  in  some 
cases  is  sooner  finished.  I  have  seen  sec- 
tions having  some  drone  comb  in  them, 
which  the  workers  kept  back,  apparently 
waiting  for  the  queen  to  lay  in  tlie  drone 
cells.  Part  of  the  sections  (the  worker)  w  ere 
sealed  while  the  drone  cells  were  empty.  I 
think  a  section  having  a  full  starter  is  fin- 
ished a  little  more  evenly.  It  is  fastened  at 
bottom  and  on  all  sides  better,  thus  making 
it  look  better,  and,  wliat  is  of  no  little  con- 
sequence, making  it  ship  better.  Fur  these 
reasons  I  want  sections  tilled  with  worker 
foundation,  even  if  a  little  wax  should  be 
wasted. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason,  I  think  I 
should  want  brood  frames  filled  with  foun- 
dation just  to  make  sure  of  having  all  worker 
combs.  Besides,  I  want  the  septum  of 
every  comb  right  in  the  center,  not  an  eighth 
or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  one  side,  and,  left 
without  foundation,  the  bees  are  not  sure  of 
building  within  half  an  inch  of  the  center. 
Please  remenber  that  a  brood  comb  lasts 
many  years,  and  on  that  account,  even  if  the 
bees  waste  a  pound  of  wax  in  working  a 
pound  of  foundation,  I  can  still  afford  the 
extra  expense  to  have  them  right. 

Mahengo,  111.,  Nov.  18,  1890. 

And  now  comes  that  little  private  note  of 
the  Doctor's.    It  is  not  so  little  this  time, 
either  : 
My  Deae  Old  Fbiend, 

You  don't  know  how  much  good  your  kind 
words  on  page  I'JG  have  done  me.  Won't  it 
be  nice  in  heaven  when  there  will  be  none 
but  kind  words  V 

Enough  has  been  said  in  print  about  the 
editorial  "  we,"  but  I'm  not  done  yet  with 
your  private  ear.  To  me  it  isn't  "  unimpor- 
tant," and  it  may  not  be  to  others.  Some 
would  say  you  make  too  much  fuss  about 
the  mechanical  part — the  typographical  ap- 
pearance. To  them  it  doesn't  matter. 
They  don't  notice  any  special  difference  be- 


tween the  Review  and  the  poorest  gotten  up 
bee  i^aper.  But  to  you  and  to  me  it  makes  a 
great  difierence  how  a  paper  looks  and  how 
it  feels.  So  you  get  up  the  paper  for  those 
who  do  care  and  it  suits  the  others  just  as 
well.  Now  the  majority  of  your  readers 
probably  don't  care  whether  you  say  "  I  "  or 
"we,"  and  they'll  be  satisfied  either  way. 
Some  do  care  and  don't  like  their  taste  con- 
stantly oftendfcd,  aud  they  should  be  con- 
sidered so  long  as  it  can  be  done  without 
ofi:'ense  to  others.  I  am  an  admirer  of  Tal- 
madge.  Lately  I  read  an  item  of  liis  about 
his  first  cigar  in  which  "  ive  smoked  our 
first  cigar."  I  was  as  much  disgusted  with 
his  "  we  "  as  he  was  with  his  cigar. 

Your  only  defense  is  custom.  Better 
break  a  "  bad "  custom.  I  thhtk  you  are 
mistaken  about  "  not  one  editor  in  a  hun- 
dred." Just  keep  your  eyes  open.  If  you're 
not  careful  you  may  yet  find  yourself  "  the 
last  to  lay  aside  tlie  old."  Edward  VV.  Bok, 
one  of  the  highest  paid  editors,  who  writes 
for  perhaps  more  magazine  readers  than 
any  other  editor  in  the  world,  comes  right 
down  on  a  level  with  his  readers  and  always 
uses  "  I," — always. 

Now  let  me  rub  in  that  "  my  friend  *  *  * 
we."  Which  horn  will  you  take?  You 
must  either  say  "  our  friend  "  or  "  I." 

I  think  I  hear  you  saying  "  Such  a  fuss 
about  a  little  thing."  Go  back  to  the  typo- 
graphical illustration.  To  some  the  typo- 
graphical appearance  is  a  little  thing.  To 
us  it  isn't.  To  some  the  "we"  is  a  little 
thing.    To  me  it  isn't. 

You  say  you  don't  care  a  fig.  Very  well, 
I'll  give  the  fig — yes,  a  whole  pound  of  figs, 
if  you'll  put  your  common  sense  against  a 
custom  commencing  to  fade. 

Your  wagging  friend, 

C.  0.  MiLLEB. 

P.  S. — Do  you  know  that  I'm  paj  ing  you 
a  complimeni  ?  I've  so  much  writing  to  do 
this  winter  that  I  don't  see  how  I'll  get  it  all 
done,  and  here  I'm  fooling  away  time  on  a 
long  note.     Well,  you're  worth  some  effort. 

C.  C.  M. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  we  try  harder 
than  another  to  do,  it  is  to  lay  aside  preju- 
dices and  be  open  to  conviction.  The  Doc- 
tor has  given  better  reasons  for  our  laying 
aside  the  editoral  "we"  than  we  can  give 
for  its  continuance.  We  have  ordered  an 
additional  supply  of  the  letter  "I,"  and, 
with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  (in  the 
Jan.  No.),  we  will  say  "good-bye  we."  If  you 
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think  we  deserve  the  pound  of  figs,  Doctor, 
send  them  on  ;  and  pleas?  try  and  yet  them 
here  in  time  for  tlie  lillinjr  of  the  little  yirls' 
stockings  at  Christmas. — Ed.  Retiew. 
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THE    AMEEIOAN  BEE-KEEPEE. 

This  is  to  be  the  name  of  a  new  bee  jour- 
nal that  we  are  expected  to  welcome  next 
month.  Perhaps  it  is  no£  exactly  correct  to 
call  it  a  new  bee  paper,  as  it  is  the  Bee  Hire 
bought  and  "made  over,"  by  the  W.  T. 
Falconer  M'f 'g  Co.  Everybody  says  :  "  Fal- 
coner is  a  square  man,"  hence  the  published 
programme  will  probably  be  carried  out  and 
the  enterprise  prove  a  success.  Upon  fur- 
ther thought,  the  Review  will  not  wait  until 
"next  month"  but  extend  a  hearty  wel- 
come in  advance. 


WHO   MADE   CUB  COVER     ENGRAVING. 

The  beautiful  engraving  upon  the  fii-st 
page  of  our  cover  was  made  by  Van  Leyen 
&  Co.,  of  149  .Jefferson  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 
We  first  made  a  sketch  and  sent  it  to  them, 
asking  them  to  improve  it  if  they  could. 
They  suggested  some  changes,  and  sent  us  a 
sketch  embodying  these  changes.  We  criti- 
cised this,  and  they  made  another.  At  last 
the  design  as  now  shown  was  settled  npon. 

Van  Leyen  &  Co.  employ  sixteen  1  auds, 
and  do  all  kinds  of  engraving  in  a  fir.-t  class 
manner,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  recom- 
mend them  to  any  of  our  friends  needing 
work  in  their  line. 


COEEESPONDENCE    NOW    ON   HAND. 

Notwithstanding  the  enlargement  of  tlie 
Review  we  still  have  on  hand  articles,  that 
we  would  gladly  have  used  in  this  issue, 
from  R.  L.  Taylor,  James  Heddon,  R.  Mc- 
Kni^t,  J.  A.  Green,  Arihm-  C.  Miller,  Ernest 


Root,  Joshua  Bull,  J.  C.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Axtell.  F.  P.  Clare,  L.  L.  Henrn,  and  others, 
all  of  which  are  good,  and  we  shall  use  them 
just  as  fast  as  we  can.  What  would  we  have 
done  had  we  not  enlarged  the  Review  ? 
Next  month  there  will  be  no  index  nor  any 
"Chat  about  our  Change^"  which  will  give 
about  five  more  pages  for  correspondence 
and  extracts. 


MICH.    STATE   CONVENTION. 

The  Mich.  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  Jan.  1  and  2, 
1891,  at  the  Normandie  Hotel  in  Detroit. 
There  will  be  reduced  rates  at  the  hotel,  and 
half-fare  on  all  railroads.  We  have  not 
space  in  which  to  publish  the  programme, 
but  it  is  a  good  one,  and,  from  our  corres- 
pondence, we  know  that  most  of  the  promi- 
nent bee  keepers  of  the  state  will  be  present, 
and  quite  a  number  from  the  outside.  "  We  " 
expect  to  be  there. 


ALL  JOURNALS  NOT  TO  BE  CUT  AFTER  THE 
SAME  PATTERN. 

It  seems  that  a  few  of  those  present  at  the 
I^eokuk  convention  got  the  impression,  from 
hearing  our  essay  read,  that  we  would  have 
all  journals  fashioned  exactly  after  the  Re- 
view. Nothing  could  be  further  from  our 
intention.  What  was  urged  in  the  essay  ? 
Simply  this.  Nothing  to  be  published  for- 
eign to  bee  culture — matter  of  poor  quality 
to  be  excluded— that  editors  avoid  the  supply 
trade — that  advertisements  not  pertaining  to 
bets  be  as  few  as  possible.  Would  the  adop- 
tion of  tl  e.=e  views  necessarily  imply  the 
making  of  a  journal  exactly  like  the  Review  ? 
Could  not  all  of  these  ideas  be  carried  out 
without  giving  to  each  journal  the  same  in- 
dividuality ? 

The  views  given  were  our  views,  and  we 
expected  that  the  other  editors  and  bee  keep- 
ers present  would  give  theh-  views,  and  thus 
bring  about  an  interesting  discussion  in 
which  there  might  be  thrust  forth  such 
"pointers"  as  are  always  eagerly  grasped  by 
enterprising  edt'ors. 


HOW     does     THE     REVIEW     SECURE     SO     MUCH 
ADVERTISING  ? 

A  friend  who  ha?  had  quite  a  little  experi- 
ence in  the  publishing  business  writes  that 
he  does  not  understand  how  so  young  a  jour- 
nal as  the  Review  can  secure  and  hold  so 
large  an  advertising  patronage — as  large  as 
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that  of  any  of  the  older  journals  and  larger 
than  that  of  some  of  them.  Probably  one 
reason  is  because  dealers  find  it  a  profitable 
advertising  medium. 

A  pointer  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
sentence  taken  from  a  letter  just  received 
from  Oliver  Hoover  &  Co.,  of  Snydertown, 
Pa.  It  reads  as  follows :  "  Our  ad.  in  the 
Review  has  brought  us  more  custom  than  it 
has  in  any  other  journal.  We  presume  it  is 
because  the  Review  editor  is  not  a  supply 
dealer."  They  might  have  added,  also,  that 
their  advertisement  was  not  buried  up 
among  patent  medicine  ads.  and  others  of 
that  ilk. 

It  is  true  that  the  subscription  list  of  the 
Review  does  not  yet  approach  that  of  some 
of  the  older  journals,  but  being  a  bright, 
wide  awake  journal,  with  no  side  issues,  it 
naturally  attracts  and  retains  a  class  of 
readers  that  prove  the  most  desirable  cus- 
tomers. Besides  this,  thousands  and  thous- 
ands of  sample  copies  are  sent  out  every 
year,  thus  not  only  making  known  the  Re- 
view, but  adding  value  to  the  advertising 
space.  Besides  this,  we  try  in  every  way  to 
make  our  advertising  pages  attractive.  We 
use  new  type,  of  late  and  neat  designs, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  one-of  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  means  of  beautifying  advertising 
pages.  We  encourage  advertisers  to  make 
frequent  changes  in  their  advertisements— 
in  short,  we  try  to  make  the  advertising 
pages  so  bright,  attractive  and  really  newsy, 
that  they  are  read  the  same  as  the  other 
pages.  But.  perhaps,  the  greatest  reason 
•why  advertisers  stay  by  us,  is  because  we 
take  a  real,  genuine,  unselfish  interest  in 
their  success,  and  try  in  every  way  to  help 
them  to  do  better  advertising.  We  have 
even  gone  so  far  in  some  instances  as  to  fur- 
nish an  advertiser,  free  of  charge,  with  that 
most  excellent  journal  for  advertisers,  P^in- 
Jers'  Ink.  believing  that  there  would  be  a 
mutual  benefit.  If  there  are  any  of  our  ad- 
vertisers who  wish  to  do  more  effective  ad- 
vertising, let  them  read  Printers^  Ink.  The 
publishers,  whose  advertisement  will  be 
found  in  this  issue,  will  send  samples  free. 


HUILUINGS  FOR  THE  APIAKi'  ;  THEIE  AlUiANGE- 
ment  and  CONSTKUCTION. 
The  management  of  even  a  few  colonies 
of  bees  brings  with  it  the  necessity  of  a 
room  in  some  building.  The  beginner  finds 
out  of  ovice  that,  in  the  house,  a  barn,  or 


someivliere  he  must  have  a  place  for  making 
hives,  putting  together  sections,  putting  in 
foundation,  extracting  honey,  removing 
comb  honey  from  the  supers,  cleaning  and 
crating  it,  for  storing  the  honey  when  off 
the  hives,  for  storing  empty  hives,  supers, 
combs,  etc.,  etc.  With  only  a  few  colonies, 
a  single  room  may  be  made  to  answer  all 
purposes,  but,  as  the  colonies  increase  in 
number,  and  their  owner  decides  to  make  of 
bee  keeping  a  specialty,  he  learns  that  he 
must  have  more  commodious  quarters. 
There  must  be  a  shop  proper,  a  storage 
room  for  hives  and  fixtures,  and,  perhaps  a 
special  room  for  storing  honey.  That  many 
bee  keepers  are  now  finding  themselves  in 
this  condition  we  know  from  having  received 
several  letters  that  read  something  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  wish  to  build  a  honey  house  in  the 
sprins,  and  should  be  thankful  for  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  size,  location,  details  of 
construction,  etc.  Why  wouldn't  this  be  a 
good  subject  for  a  special  topic  in  the  Re- 
view ?"  It  is  a  good  subject  for  discussion, 
and  we  will  make  it  the  special  topic  for 
.1  anuary. 

Soon  after  we  began  bee  keeping  we  were 
fortunate  in  having  an  old  dwelling  house 
left  vacant  near  the  house  in  which  we  lived. 
This,  with  its  kitchen,  sitting  room,  pantry 
and  bed  rooms,  gave  an  abundance  of  room 
and  allowed  us  a  separate  room  for  each 
dei)artmeut.  So  long  as  queen-rearing  was 
our  specialty,  and  the  liees  were  mostly 
divided  n\)  into  nuclei,  it  seemed  safe  to 
have  the  bees  near  the  house  and  also  near 
the  road:  but  when  we  increased  the  number 
of  colonies  and  engaged  in  comb  honey  pro- 
duction, we  deemed  it  safer  to  move  the 
apiary  about  fifteen  rods  back  from  the 
house  and  highway.  The  old  dwelling  still 
answered  as  a  shop  and  store  house,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  have  some  sort  of  a  build- 
ing in  or  near  the  apiary.  There  must  be  a 
place  for  extracting  honey,  for  bringing  in 
supers  of  comb  honey  to  allow  the  few  strag- 
gling bees  to  escape.  Money  was  none  too 
plenty  and  we  thought  quite  a  small  building 
could  be  made  to  answer ;  so  built  one  8x10 
and  six  feet  high  at  the  eaves.  It  was  built 
of  boards  one  foot  wide,  placed  in  an  upright 
position  and  nailed  to  the  "sills"  and 
"plates."  The  boards  were  painted  red; 
the  battens,  doors,  and  door  and  window 
casings  painted  white.  There  was  a  door  in 
each  end  and  a  window  at  each  side.  In 
each  d<,xir  was  a  large  pane  of  glass  set  iu  a 
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frame  that  could  be  slid  up  or  down.  The 
windows  also  slid — not  up  or  down,  but  to 
one  side.  Over  the  windows,  and  the  open- 
ings in  the  doors,  wire  cloth  was  tacked. 
The  wire  cloth  extended  several  inches  above 
the  openings,  and  was  held  out  bee  space 
from  the  sides  of  the  building  by  small  strips 
of  wood.  When  the  bees  alighted  on  the 
wire  cloth  they  would  crawl  up  and  "  keep 
crawling  "  until  they  emerged  at  the  top  of 
the  wire  cloth.  If  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
robbers  were  troublesome,  and  quite  a  large 
number  of  bees  were  released  inside,  those 
outside  would  sometimes  find  their  way 
down  under  the  wire  cloth,  but  not  in  any 
very  great  numbers.  The  cost  of  the  house 
was  $35. 

The  house  was  located  in  the  center  of  the 
apiary,  and  from  it  the  hives  radiated,  in 
double  rows,  like  the  spokes  from  a  hub. 
Between  the  double  rows  of  hives  there  was 
room  to  run  a  wheel-barrow,,  and,  as  the 
entrances  faced  outward,  this  pathway  was 
comparatively  free  from  flying  bees. 

With  the  honey  house  in  the  center  of  the 
apiary,  the  travelling  to  and  from  the  hives 
is  reduced  to  the  minimum ;  but  there  is 
this  disadvantage,  more  looking  is  necessary 
to  see  swarms  when  they  issue.  With  the 
honey  house  at  one  side  of  the  yard,  a  single 
glance  will  sweep  the  entire  area,  while /oi(c 
glances  are  necessary  from  a  centrally  lo- 
cated house.  The  panes  of  glass  were  set  in 
the  doors  that  it  might  be  possible  to  take 
these  "four  glances." 

We  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  the 
house  we  had  built  was  too  small.  It  would 
have  answered  for  extracting,  and  for  taking 
off  honey,  but  we  fell  to  using  it  for  a  place 
in  which  to  put  together  sections,  to  put  in 
foundation,  etc.,  etc.  Then  when  a  lot  of 
cases  were  filled  with  sections  they  were 
stacked  uji  inside.  Hives  in  readiness  for 
swarms  were  stored  inside.  Honey  that  had 
been  taken  ofif  the  hives,  ditto.  Cans  of  ex- 
tracted honey  found  "  standing  room"  along 
one  side.  Pretty  soon  it  became  necessary 
to  set  hives,  cases,  etc.,  outside;  piling  them 
up  and  covei'ing  them  uj),  and  putting  a 
stone  on  top  that  the  wind  might  not  tip 
them  over,  and  then  it  (//(/  blow  them  over 
after  all.  Last  summer  when  we  were  u])  to 
Rogersville  we  found  the  honey  house  pretty 
nearly  surrounded  by  stacks  of  empty  hives 
and  cases.  Had  the  old  dwelling  house  been 
located  right  close  to  the  apiary,  at  one  side, 
it  could  have  been  used  as  a  store-house,  and 


the  little  house  simply  for  extracting  and 
taking  off  honey. 

It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  the  place 
for  a  honey  house  is  at  one  side  of  the  ai)iary. 
There  should  be  a  cellar  under  it  for  the 
wintering  of  the  bees  ;  a  workshop,  a  store- 
room and  a  honey-room.  The  honey-room 
should  be  warm  ;  should  have  walls  of  some 
non-conducting  material  and  be  furnished 
with  a  stove  ;  then  if  it  should  be  necessary 
to  keep  comb  honey  into  or  during  the  win- 
ter, it  could  be  done  without  injury. 

As  to  size  of  building,  details  of  construc- 
tion, etc,  we  may  as  well  own  right  up  that 
we  can  give  no  suggestions,  and  must  depend 
upon  those  of  our  readers  who  have  had 
experience  in  this  line.  Those  of  you  who 
have  built  buildings  for  the  apiary,  let's  hear 
from  you.  If  you  have  made  mistakes,  and 
would  do  differently  if  you  were  to  build 
again,  tell  us  about  that,  too. 

The  Production  of  Wax  and  Non-Use  of 
Foundation. 

In  Mr.  Simmins'  book,  A  Modern  Bee 
Farm,  there  is  a  chapter  with  the  above 
heading.  It  is  a  short  chapter,  and  we 
would  gladly  copy  it  entire,  but  are  com- 
pelled, instead,  to  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

"  We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again 
that  the  bees  consume  20  lbs.  of  honey  while 
producing  1  lb.  of  wax  therefrom.  Upon 
the  face  of  it  the  idea  is  merely  theoretical, 
as  in  the  first  place  it  is  ridiculous  to  pre- 
sume that  an  article  costing,  if  we  say  only 
.^s.  (20  lbs.  honey  at  3d. )  could  be  sold  at  Is. 
(id.  Supply  and  demand  regulate  prices, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wax  is  compara- 
tively scarce :  therefore  it  is  time  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  is  set  at  rest  once  and  for  all. 
In  making  a  test  by  experiment,  there  are 
several  important  factors  to  be  considered  ; 
the  bees  must  have  access  to  both  water  and 
pollen,  but  no  brood  must  be  at  the  time 
produced.  The  experiment  should  be  car- 
ried out  where  the  bees  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  hive,  and  yet  they  must  gather 
no  other  food  than  that  supplied  to  them  for 
the  purpose.  The  test  should  be  carried  out 
under  a  high  temperature,  and  a  fair  swarm 
used  for  the  occasion. 

I  have  been  able  to  provide  all  the  above 
conditions,  except  as  to  temperature,  and 
the  result  is  that  I  find  about  (IK  lbs.  of 
honey  give  a  pound  of  wax. 

In  the  height  of  the  season  with  everything 
favorable  it  is  only  reasonable  to  say  that 
the  cost  of  production  is  really  much  less, 
and  probably  not  more  than  n  lbs.  of  honey 
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are  consumed  in  actually  producing  one 
pound  of  wax. 

During  the  season  that  bees  are  storing 
heavily  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
secretion  of  wax  is  continually  going  on, 
and  if  the  scales  cannot  be  utilized  they  are 
allowed  to  drop  and  be  carried  out  as  so 
much  refuse. 

Now  I  do  not  consider  that  foundation  is 
always  used  in  the  stock  chamber  at  a  loss  ; 
in  fact  it  can  be  adopted  at  considerable 
profit  when  "  time  "  is  the  object. 

A  bee  keeper  has  to  increase  his  stock  of 
both  bees  and  combs,  and  then  considerable 
time  will  be  gained  by  taking  advantage  of 
foundation  :  though  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  increase  is  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  honey." 


Pollen — Autumn  Feeding. 

The  following  is  the  article,  from  the 
British  Bee  Journal,  referred  to  in  another 
column,  by  Mr.  Cushman  : 

"  Important  as  is  the  presence  of  pollen 
in  the  hive  at  all  times,  how  few  bee  keepers 
there  are  who  give  it  the  slightest  thought, 
especially  when  speaking  of  the  quantity  of 
stores — meaning  honey  or  syrup — their  bees 
may  have  to  pull  them  through  the  winter  ! 
Certainly  many  have  been  taught  to  consider 
it  a  necessity  to  give  artificial  pollen  in  early 
spring,  but  how  few  apiaries  really  need  it  in 
that  form  then !  Far  better  to  have  the 
natural  article  stored  by  autumn  of  the  pre- 
ceding season. 

Some  bee  keepers  talk' of  pollen-clogged 
combs,  but  we  have  never  yet  seen  too  much 
pollen  in  a  hive  where  there  is  a  good  queen 
— we  have  often  seen  too  little  ;  and  some 
stocks  wintered  upon  combs  having  not  a 
particle  of  pollen  have  dwindled  away  in 
spring,  while  others  in  like  condition  stand- 
ing near,  being  early  supplied  with  combs 
heavily  charged  with  pollen  have  at  once 
started  a  large  brood-nest,  and  increased 
amazingly  in  numbers  thenceforth. 

That  is  a  poor  district  for  bee  keeping 
where  little  pollen  is  gathered  at  the  latter 
part  of  summer  and  none  at  all  the  following 
spring  until  the  advent  of  April.  Such  we 
know,  and  there  the  care  and  management 
required  to  command  anything  like  success 
are  threefold  what  is  needed  in  a  good  pollen 
district :  and  yet  it  happens  that  in  just 
such  a  locality  some  apiaries  have  this  year 
given  a  small  surplus  and  many  stocks  have 
needed  no  feeding,  even  for  winter. 

However,  it  is  not  always  the  peculiarity 
of  the  district  that  is  at  fault.  Scarcity  of 
pollen  in  the  com  lis  stored  for  winter  may 
be  caused  by  mismanagement.  Look  at 
your  combs  in  August ;  those  bare  of  pollen 
will  be  the  exception.  Presently  you  com- 
mence stimulative  feeding  because  so  many 
works  assert  that  it  is  necessary  to.  induce 
the  breeding  of  young  bees  in  autumn  to 
stand  the  winter.  And  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  for  whatever  feeding  is  done  a 
relative  proportion  of  young  bees  must  be 
brought  into  existence  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  vital  energy,  and  deaths  induced  by 
the  storing  of  such  winter  food. 


But  we  by  no  means  recommend  feeding 
purposely  to  produce  young  bees  in  autumn, 
particularly  not  in  late  autumn.  It  is  un- 
wise, nay,  suicidal,  to  allow  bees  to  take  • 
syrup  after  the  middle  of  (October.  It  is 
desirable,  and  most  economical,  to  feed  not 
later  than  August.  Stimulate  to  heavy 
brood-rearing  later  than  this  month,  your 
already  stored  pollen  is  used  up  to  produce 
young  bees,  which  are  not  one-third  so  well 
able  to  stand  the  severity  of  winter  as  those 
older  workers  you  wear  out  in  producing 
them. 

Remember,  your  pollen  is  gone  ;  therefore 
your  autumn-reared  bees  are  compelled  to 
hold  out  without  further  brood-rearing  until 
the  spring  is  far  advanced  before  brooding 
can  again  commence.  The  consequence  is, 
before  young  bees  are  hatching,  the  already 
too-old  nurses  are  rapidly  dwindling  in  num- 
ber, and  if  the  stock  recovers  at  all  it  is 
often  at  a  very  slow  rate  as  compared  with 
those  allowed  to  settle  down  in  a  normal 
condition  before  winter. 

Under  the  latter  condition  brood-rearing 
very  gradually  declines  until  the  latter  part 
of  September,  and  with  a  young  queen  there 
are  always  quite  sufficient  young  bees.  The 
bee  bread  is  still  on  hand  in  quantity,  and 
by  the  first  of  the  new  year  the  queen  recom- 
mences her  duties.  What  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference !  Youns  bees  are  now  produced  in 
steadily  increasing  numbers  ;  as  yet  but  few 
flights  occur,  and,  consequently,  little  loss 
of  life  among  the  older  liees.  But  little 
evidence  of  life  is  exhibited  on  the  outside, 
but  inside  the  hive  all  is  silent,  progressive 
activity. 

And  how  are  we  to  secure  the  equivalent  of 
this  normal  state  of  things  ?  Shame  on  him, 
whose  useless  tinkering  with  the  frame  hive 
leads  him  to  think  that,  after  all,  bees  come 
out  best  in  straw-skeps.  Where  is  reason  ? 
where  progress  V  First  of  all,  is  it  desirable 
to  feed  heavily  in  autumn,  as  so  many  do  ? 
Stores  are  accumulated  only  at  the  expense 
of  great  vital  energy,  even  when  secured  in 
summer  ;  how  cautious  then  ought  we  to  be 
to  avoid  this  waste  of  power  by  heavy  feeding 
just  before  a  long  spell  of  cold.  By  all 
possible  means  avoid  extracting  from  the 
brood  chamber  :  if  you  get  all  the  summer's 
harvest  stored  above,  well  and  good,  but 
what  you  remove  from  the  stock  combs  after 
August  will  cost  you  far  more  than  you  can 
ever  get  for  it. 

Avoid  feeding  in  autumn  whenever  there 
is  a  possibility  of  a  stock  holding  out  till 
March :  avoid  it,  whenever  two  or  more 
stocks  united  give  sufficient  store.  If  by  no 
means  to  be  avoided,  then  get  it  over  early, 
get  all  finished  before  August  closes  ;  and 
feed  quickly,  while  there  are  still  numbers 
of  young  hatching,  and  many  old  bees  can 
be  made  use  of,  which  latter  must  inevitably 
pass  away  long  before  winter  comes  on. 

August  too  early,  you  say  I  Yes,  certainly, 
if  you  wish  to  waste  half  your  syrup,  most 
of  your  labor,  and  drag  brood  rearing  on  too 
long  to  be  of  any  advantage.  Feed  all  in 
one  dose,  and  you  save  time,  you  save  stores, 
and  economize  the  power  of  reproduction 
for  the  following  season.  Numbers  of  in- 
stances, for  many  years  past,  have  conclu- 
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sively  shown  that  August  is  not  too  early. 
Stocks  have  been  so  fed  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage while  others  having  stored  them- 
selves early  in  August,  have  removed  much 
of  their  brood  to  make  room  for  the  incom- 
ing store,  have  ceased  breeding  before  the 
end  of  the  same  month,  and  were  among 
the  best  the  following  season. 

The  bees  were  of  those  varieties  of  which 
it  is  often  affirmed  that  they  consume  all  one 
can  give  them  for  winter  stores  in  rearing 
more  brood.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  bees 
but  in  the  keeper,  who  does  not  understand 
how  to  close  down  the  brood  nest. 

In  all  your  calculations  consider  pollen  as 
the  first  element  of  success,  without  it  the 
finest  queen  is  of  no  avail.  Feed  when  ne- 
cessary, but  feed  judiciously." 

All  who  read  the  above  must  remember 
that  it  is  written  from  an  English  stand- 
point. Unless  we  have  been  misinformed, 
English  winters  are  not  the  winters  of  north- 
ern United  States.  English  winters  are 
more  mild,  and  the  opportunities  for  flight 
more  frequent.  In  unr  winters,  where  severe 
cold  confines  the  bees  three  or  four  months 
without  a  cleansing  flight,  combs  loaded 
with  pollen  mean  death:  as  many  of  us 
know  to  our  sorrow. 

The  advice  given  in  regard  to  feeding  is 
all  right,  but  combs  loaded  with  pollen  upon 
the  approach  of  winter  are  a  very  undesirable 
article  in  Michigan. 

The  flora  of  Michigan  may  differ  materially 
from  that  of  England,  as  regards  the  fur- 
nishing of  early  pollen.  Here  pollen  can  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  for  the  bees  to  fly.  We  have  several 
times  selected  combs  in  the  fall  that  were  as 
free  from  pollen  as  it  is  possible  to  find 
them,  given  them  to  the  bees  in  exchange 
for  their  combs  of  natural  stores,  and  then 
fed  the  bees  a  syrup  of  granulated  sugar. 
Colonies  so  prepared  have  always  wintered 
well,  without  a  trace  of  dysentery,  and  have 
always  proved  good  colonies  the  succeeding 
season.  Of  course,  very  little  brood  was 
reared  until  pollen  was  gathered  in  the 
spring,  but  that  is  exactly  what  suits  us. 
The  vitality  of  the  bees  is  not  wasted  in 
rearing  bees  under  difficulties.  When  flow- 
ers begin  to  bloom  brood  rearing  begins  and 
"booms"  right  along.  When  the  honey 
harvest  arrives,  the  colony  without  pollen 
the  previous  autumn,  is  the  equal  of  any  and 
the  superior  of  many. 

As  Mr.  Cushman  says,  we  ought  to  take 
broad  views  of  these  matters  ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  we  should  not  forget  that  what  may 
be  desirable  in  one  country,  under  certain 
conditions,  may  be  exactly  the  opposite  in 


another  country  and  under  other  conditions. 
Let  us  thoroughly  understand  the  conditions 
of  our  locality,  then  conform  to  those  condi- 
tions, and  success  shall  be  ours. 


From  the  Guide, 


Lock  Jointed  Hive  Corners. 

The  editor  of  the  Guicle  has  this  to  say 
about  the  so-called  Dovetailed  Hive  : — 

"  It  is  a  bad  corner  to  paint,  with  the  ends 
sticking  out.  It  takes  more  lumber.  No 
one  complained  about  the  strength  of  cor- 
ners of  hives.  They  have  stood  the  test  of 
twenty  years  without  a  complaint,  but  Mr. 
Root  must  have  something  that  no  one  can 
make  without  buying  expensive  machinery, 
and  that  will  catch  the  notices.  *  *  » 
Come  to  think  about  it  reallv  the  hive  is  not 
dovetailed  at  all,  it  is  lock  jointed.  Like 
the  Simplicity,  its  very  name  is  false  and 
gives  a  wrong  impression.  The  dovetailed 
corner  is  a  flne  and  difficult  piece  of  work 
and  is  the  delight  of  good  mechanics,  while 
the  lock-corners  are  considered  a  cheap, 
botch  job,  and  as  the  wood  becomes  old  it 
shrinks,  becomes  loose,  and  will  warp  apart 
unless  well  nailed.  Neither  the  dovetail  nor 
lock-joint  is  ever  used  by  good  mechanics  on 
wood  work  that  is  exposed  to  the  weather. 
It  is  only  fit  for  furniture  or  inside  work 
that  is  glued." 

We  have  no  disposition  to  criticise  Mr. 
Root's  motives  in  making  the  corners  of 
hives  on  the  lock-jointed  plan,  but  we  do 
agree  with  the  editor  of  the  Guide  in  his 
criticisms  of  this  joint  for  the  corners  of 
hives.  To  say  that  it  is  a  useless  expense,  is 
putting  it  mildly. 

From   Gleanings, 


Taking  Notes  of  Commission  Men. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  AxtelJ  says  :  "  Unless  you  are 
personally  ac(iuainted  with  a  commission 
man,  never  take  a  note  from  him  after  the 
honey  is  sold.  If  he  has  used  your  money, 
and  says  he  cannot  pay  you,  it  is  a  criminal 
act :  for  it  is  criminal  to  sell  on  commission 
and  use  that  money  to  carry  on  his  business." 


Be  Original— Think. 

( )f  all  the  advice  that  Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle 
ever  gave,  we  think  the  following  from 
Gleanings,  Nov.  1,  is  a  little  the  best : — 

"Right  here  I  wish  to  say  that  no  one 
should  follow  any  of  our  writers  blindly, 
that  is,  without  having  some  thoughts  of 
their  own,  thoughts  which  will  lead  them 
out  in  all  directions  from  the  beaten  path 
of  a  Langstroth,  a  Quinby,  a  Root,  a  Dadant, 
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a  Doolittle,  or  any  other  writer.  Don't  be  a 
machine,  but  be  the  niasfer  of  a  machine ,  or 
of  anything  else  that  you  may  take  hold  of. 
So  when  you  find  yourself  confronted  with 
the  swarming  problem,  or  any  other,  master 
it,  if  it  "  takes  all  summer,"  and  do  it  by 
your  own  planning,  or  the  modifying  of 
some  plan  that  you  have  read  or  heard 
about." 


How  Many  Pounds  of  Honey  Does  a  Pound 
of  Wax  Actually  CostT 

Of  all  the  experiments  for  deciding  this 
question,  we  know  of  none  that  appear  more 
satisfactory  than  the  one  made  in  1885  by  E. 
E.  Hasty,  and  reported  on  page  642  of  Glean- 
ings for  1886.  We  make  the  following  ex- 
tract : — 

"  Now  for  the  experiment  which  you  re- 
quested me  to  write  up  :  July  4th,  1885,  a 
good  but  rather  small  prime  swarm  of  bees 
was  hived  on  a  delicate  scale  which  will 
weigh  ounces,  in  order  that  their  income 
and  wax  product  might  be  estimated  as 
closely  as  possible.  The  swarm  weighed 
just  three  ounces  less  than  four  pounds,  and 
was  hived  about  sundown.  During  the  night 
they  decreased  in  weight  two  ounces.  The 
average  decrease  in  weight  at  night  during 
the  experiment  was  aliout  twice  this,  or  four 
ounces  per  night. 

The  plan  of  the  experiment  was  to  let 
them  work  undisturbed  four  days  (as  long 
as  they  could  without  eggs  hatching),  and 
then  cut  out  the  products  of  their  labor, 
weigh  the  amount  cut  out.  render  the  wax, 
and  weigh  that.  From  these  data  a  ratio 
can  be  approximated.  After  this  they  were 
to  be  undisturbed  four  days  more,  and  then 
be  fleeced  again.  Then  a  third  trial  of  the 
sarne  period  was  to  be  put  upon  them,  after 
which  the  experiment  was  to  be  closed. 
The  colony  was  weighed  every  morning  and 
night. 

The  plan  leaves  several  things  not  quite 
positive.  How  about  the  honey  they  had  in 
their  sacs  to  commence  with  ?  A  four-pound 
swarm  may  have  over  a  pound  of  honey. 
At  other  times  they  have  only  a  very  few 
ounces.  This  swarm  evidently  had  a  small 
supply,  as  they  weighed  seven  ounces  more 
after  the  first  cutting  was  made  than  they 
did  the  morning  after  hiving.  At  any  rate, 
the  honey  they  had  in  their  sacs  at  the  close 
of  the  experiment  offsets  what  they  had  to 
begin  with  ;  and  I  make  an  allowance  in  the 
separate  trials  for  the  change  in  weight  of 
the  bees.  Did  they  have  any  wax  already 
secreted  ?  I  think  not.  The  evidence  is  that 
they  did  better  the  second  trial  than  they 
did  the  first.  I  make  no  attempt  to  estimate 
the  daily  mortality.  The  uf<ual  loss  of  a 
colony  for  twelve  days,  according  to  the 
authorities,  should  be  about  one-fourth  of 
the  original  weight :  but  the  fact  that  this 
colony  weighed  the  same  at  the  close  that  it 
did  at  the  beginning  shows  that  the  mortali- 
ty was  not  a  pound  o'f  bees,  nor  anything 
like  it.  Perhaps  mortality  does  not  become 
heavy  until  there  is  brood  to  feed.    Some 


honey  gathered  at  morn  is  eaten  and  dissi- 
pated before  night,  and  so  escapes  the  scale, 
while  the  wax  i)roduct  of  it  remains.  To 
balance  this  on  the  other  hand,  all  these 
pounds  and  ounces  are  pounds  and  ounces 
of  rather  raw  nectar,  not  of  ripe  honey.  As 
to  the  amount  of  honey  used  as  food  at 
night,  a  colony  rearing  brood  rapidly  uses 
seven  ounces  per  night ;  an  active  colony 
not  rearing  much  brood,  from  one  to  three 
ounces  ;  a  colony  in  a  quiescent  state,  only 
a  fraction  of  an  ounce.  During  this  experi- 
ment there  was  an  average  loss  by  night  of 
four  ounces.  I  have  assumed  that  one-half 
of  this  was  waste  caused  by  vitality  and 
muscular  action,  and  one-half  the  chemical 
waste  of  elaborating  wax. 

FIBST   TRIAL. 

First  day's  gathering  of  honey  and  pollen, 
6  oz.;  2d,  13  oz.;  3d,  8  oz.;  4th,  16  oz.;  total, 
43  oz.  Subtract  from  this — Honey  and  pol- 
len cut  out,  19  oz.  Four  day's  food,  8  oz.; 
increase  of  honey  in  sacs,  7  oz.;  total  for 
subtraction,  34  oz. 

Remainder,  or  amount  spent  in  secreting 
wax,  9  oz.  Weight  of  wax,  2  oz.  10  dr., 
Honey  spent  in  making  1  oz.  of  wax,  33-2  oz. 
nearly. 

SECOND   TKIAL. 

First  day's  gathering  of  honey  and  pollen, 
0  :  2d,  12  oz.:  3d.  11  oz.;  4th,  25  oz.:  total,  48 
oz.  Add  also  6  oz.  decrease  of  the  amount 
in  their  honey  sacs.     Corrected  total,  .54  oz. 

Substract  from  this — Honey  and  pollen 
cut  out,  35  oz.;  4  days'  food,  8  oz.  Total  for 
subtraction,  43  oz.  Remainder,  or  amount 
spent  in  secreting  wax,  11  oz. 

Weight  of  wax,  4  oz.  Honey  spent  in 
making  1  oz.  of  wax,  2%  oz. 

THIRD    TRIAL. 

First  day's  gathering  of  honey  and  pollen, 
5  oz.;  2d,  5  oz.:  3d,  22  oz. ;  4th,  16  oz.;  total, 
48  oz.  Add  also  1  ounce  decrease  of  the 
amount  in  their  honey-sacs.  Corrected  to- 
tal, 49  oz. 

Subtract  from  this — Honey  and  pollen  cut 
out,  .33  oz.;  four  day's  food,  8  oz.  Total  for 
subtraction,  41  oz. 

Remainder,  or  amount  used  in  secreting 
wax,  8  oz. 

Weight  of  wax,  3}4  oz.  Honey  spent  in 
making  1  oz.  of  wax,  2}4  oz.,  nearly. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  of  the 
three  trials  gives  very  nearly  the  ratio  of 
three  to  one.  Perhaps  a  less  mincing  sum- 
mary would  hit  the  average  reader  more 
forcibly.  Here  are  bees  that  made  almost 
ten  ounces  of  wax.  The  books  say  that  they 
must  have  had  over  twelve  poiinds  of  honey 
to  do  it  tvifh,  while  tn  fact  they  were  allowed 
to  keep  just  three  pounds  and  a  quarter. 
Quite  a  discrepancy,  is  it  not  ? 

It  does  not  follow  that  we  are  going  to 
produce  big  crops  of  wax  at  a  profit  right 
away.  There  is  another  ditticulty  to  sur- 
mount. I  have  twice  run  a  good  colony  the 
whole  season  for  wax,  and  so  I  have  a  right 
to  know.  After  ten  or  fifteen  days  of  wax 
secreting,  bees  seem  unable  to  secrete  much 
more ;  and  how  to  get  the  new  supply  of 
young  bees  promptly,  without  stoi)ping  the 
wax  secretion  of  the  first  set,  is  the  problem." 
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Taking  Notes  of  Commission  Men 225 

Thick  Honey       123 

'•Thirty  Years  Among  the  Bees"  178 

Tin  Pails  for  the  Retail  Trade 125 

Tin  Cans  for  Storing  and  Liquifying  Hone.y —   81 

Tin  Cans  for  Shipping  Honey 123 

Tiering  Up 7'.i 

Top  Bars,  Wide  or  Deep     ....  1,  4.  6.  12,  64,  65,  103 
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Transportation  Important  in  Out- Apiaries 173 

Trashy  ■•ads,"  Keep  Out 194 

Uniting  Bees 157,  ISi^t 

Uniting  S-v  arms 62 

Uniting  Brond  Instead  of  Bees 158 

Unrecognized  Comforts 99 

Use  and  Abuse  of  Comb  Foundation 

198,  211.  212.  -ilZ,  214,  215,  216 

Wax,  Spaces  Filled  with  6 

Wax  Secretion  Leads  to  Swarming 63 

Wax  Production 

Watching,  close  62 

Western  Apiarian 105 

Weak  Colonies 62 

When  to  Extract ...  80 

What  Shall  be  Done   with  the  Bees  After  a 

Failure  in  the  Honev  Harvest? 

150,  157.  '58,  159.  160.  161.  162 
Wide.  Deep  Top  Bars  and  Closed  End  Frames  179 

Winter,  Early  Preparation  for 158 

Winter  Stores  Setting  Aside  Certain  Colonies 

to  Furnish         160 

Wintering  Two  Colonies  in  One  Hive 1.57 

Wintering    of    Bees,    Using    both  Cellar  and 

Chaff 162 

Work  Box.  a  Universal    97 

Wooden  Boxes  for  Shipping  Extracted  Honey.  121 
Yellowest  Bees,  Who  has  the .  162 


Index  to  Cor] 


Axtell.  Mrs  LC 162 

Batdridge,  M   M : 7,43 

Boardman,  H.  R 216 

Brown,  J   P   H 40 

Bunch,  C  A 7 

Burnett.  R   A.  126 

Buchanan,  J.  A 80.  148 

Clare.  F    P 1I6 

Clickenger.  Earle 161 

Clarke,  Rev    Wm    F 200 

cook.  Prof  A.  J 178,194 

'^orneil,  S 84 

Compton,  O.  S 79 

Cushman,  S  ..   217 

Danzen baker,  F 4 

Dadant.  <  has 77,124,174 

Day  t  on ,  C .  W 214 

Dibbern,  C.  H 127 

Do^little.  G.  .M  60.124,158.211 

Eaton,  F    A     21 

Ellison,  W.  J .37 

Erwin,   .Tas ." 128 

Fowls,  Chalon 81 

France,  E 79.  176 

Garis,  S    H 194 

Good.  T.  R 40 

Grabbe.  F 83 

Green,  Charles  H 3 

Green..!   A 1,  24,  59,  99,  127,  141,161,  173 

Hasty.  E.  E 97,  1.57.  189.  212 

Heddon.  Jas 2.61,  82,  125,  127,  176,  192 

Hearn.  L  L 162 

Henderson,  W  P 38 

Hilton.  Geo.  E 4 

Holterman,  R.  F 174 

Kelley.  M.  A lOfi 

Kildow.  A    L 6 

Kundinger,  J.  G 106 

Looft.  C    L 14 

Lowmaster.  L.  A 126 

Manum,  E    A 63 

Mason.  A   B •>2 

Mclntvre,  J.  F 78,  146 

McKnight.  R 122,  133,  145 

Miller,  Arthur  C 41,  100,  160,  177 

Miller,  C   C 5,  .58,  98.  123,  142.  160.  175.  195 

Morrison,  S.  W 39 

Petty,  W.  T.  F 6.103 

Pike,  D  A 41 

Porter.  E    C 149 

Poppleton,  O.  O 102 

Rambler 63,  99,  101.  125,  144,  159,  177.  190 

Reese,  John  S 128 

Root,  Ernest  R 21 


Robbins,  Geo.  F 191 

Secor,  Eugene 'OS,  193 

Shuck,  S    A 14,  148 

Simnmis.  S 223 

Smith.  F  L .'.'.'.'.'.  14 

Smith  &  Smith 64 

Stevenson,  H.  S 42 

Taylor.  R.  L "8,  59 

Whiting.  L    C 25 

Williams.  R    B 41 

White,  Dan 80 

Index  to  Syccial  Tonics. 

Apicultural  Journalism  (Nov.  No  ) 189 

Brace  Combs,  Their  Preventio     bv  Accurate 

Spacing  and  Wi  ie  Deep  Top  Bars,  (Jan.  No  )  1 
Comforts    and    Conveniences  in    the    Apiary 

(June  No  )     97 

Foul  Brood  ( Feb.  No  ) 21 

From  the  Hive  to  the  Honey  Market  (July  No  ).121 
How  to  Raise  Good  Extracted  Honey  (May  No.)  77 

Marketing  (Aug    No  )  ' 141 

Out- Apiaries  (Oct    No  ^ 172 

Queen  Rearing  and  Shioping  (Mar.  No  ) 37 

The  Production  of  Comb  Honey  (.4.pril  No.V  ..  .57 
Use  and  Abuseof  Comb  Foundation  (Dec.  No  ).211 
What  Shall  be   Done   with   the  Bees  After  a 

Failure  in  the  Honey  Harvest?  (Sept.  No  ).157 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Success  inBss  Culture. 

There  is  no  stimulus  for  the  brain  equal  to 
success.  Many  fail  from  lack  of  knowledge. 
The  bee  keeper  who  reads  not  "  Success  in 
Bee  Culture,"  l)y  James  Heddon.  is  courting 
failure.  He  will  be  left  behind  by  those 
who  have  read  the  book  and  learned  to  "  exit 
corners."  If  you  would  have  success,  send 
fifty  cents  to  James  Heddon,  Dowagiac, 
Mich.,  for  his  book.  "  Success  in  Bee 
Culture." 


ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

FOI^      18S1. 

Before  you  purchase,  look  to  your  interest,  and 
send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  P.  H.   BROWN, 
1-88-tf.  Augusta,  Georgia. 


J.    FOt^NCt^OOK    St     CO., 

>I.\NUFACTURERS   OF  THE 

"BOSS"  ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS. 


Will  furnish  you,  the  coming  season,  one-piece 
sections,  sandpapered  on  both  sides,  as  cheap  as 
the  cheapest  and  better  than  the  best.  Write  for 
prices.  Watertown,  Wis.  1'2-90-tf 

Please  nwn^i-^n  th^  ."ieuiew. 
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And   get  your  supplies   now,  at  the  foUowinK 
prices,  in  the  flat :  — 

8-f rame  L.  hive,  2  T  supers,  8  frames, "0 

Brood  frames,  thick  ti>p  bars,  per  100, 90 

Brood  frames,  V  top  bars,  per  100, 1.(0 

T  supers  complete,  each, 13 

One-piece  V  groove  sections,  per  M, 3.00 

Four-piece,  dovetailed  sections,  per  M, 3.00 

Clark  Smoker,  48  cents.  "Jaxon"  direct 
draft,  2' 2  inch  barrel,  90  cents  Bee  veil,  '^8  cts. 
No.  .30  wire,  2,»  cents  a  pound.  Novice  honey 
extractors,  5  per  cent  discount.  All  honey 
knives,  5  per  cent  off.  Parker  foundation  fas- 
tener, 20  cents.  All  bee  books  at  reduced  rates. 
Japanese  buckwheat,  60  c€nts  a  bushel. 

Five  per  cent  off  for  cash.    Give  references, 
and  address,  with  list  of  goods  wanted, 
12-90-lt  W.  D.  SOPER  &  CO., 

118-120  Washington  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Bee  -  Hives  and  Sections. 

Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  world.  Best 
Goods  at  lowest  prices.  Wiite  for  lUustrattd 
Catalogue.  G.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO-, 

lv;-i0-tf  Wateriown,  Wis 


QXJEEI^S, 


QUEEflS. 


Untested  Italian  Queens  promptly  sliipped 
after  Marcli  15th  at  $1.00  each,  or  3  for  $->,7.5. 
Tested  queens  $  iOO  each,  or  3  for  |1.50.  Selected 
tested,  shipped  any  time  after  Feb  i5th,  at  $3.00 
each.  Nuclei  chc  ap.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed 
Send  for  circulars.  Make  ujoney  orders  payable 
at  Clifton,  (^OLWICK  &  COLWICK. 
12-90-lt  Norse.  Bosque  Co.,  Tex. 


Printers'  Ink, 

Jl  JOURNAL  FOR  ADP'^RTISERS\ 

Is  isl%^  weekly  f  and  Is  ih^epreaen^ 
Native  Jpf^^ial—the  treidl^JStumal  of 
vertiaevK^  Wiatitdlcatea  to 
f /<MMViiBnu^W»'  'e<L  ^^kvertiaer  hj^w, 
lehen,  andrSlSiy^ffj^m>ul(l  advt 
how  to  write  an  a^Mwi«e<uen<  ( 
display  oneJfj^l^tnMpspai 
veyto  easji 
every  voinfljiht  admii 
hie  diaeussiou,  'Advertiii*if^ 
practist^S^mwanyybut  '^^^ 
«le^td9tt  by  ffW-  1u%V  eonductt^V^jf 
I'l^BfTERS'  J^^^nderatatJ^^^^a 
fftei/^ad»'/cei^sW»«wV&  on  a^ejSjKrmaiico 
of  more  mnr^J/enty-five  yean  in  jprac- 
ing  adv9i^»sjeig  contfrnc^for  many  of 
the  largest  and  mostk^BXesaful  adver- 
tisers. A.  year's  subscription  costs  but 
Ttvo  dollars :  sample  'copies  Free. 
Address : — 
1*^1^^  CEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO., 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
TO  Spruce  St.,  New  York, 


THE    BRIGHT    AND 
YELLOW^   BEES 

That  are  now  l)eing  offered  for  sale  by  others  are, 
in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  bred  from  (lueens 
that  were  prf)cured  of  Li,  Li.  H£ARN,  of 
Frenchville,  W.  Va.  If  you  wish  to  try  these 
bet 8,  why  not  get  ihem  from  headquarters?  Of 
100  young  queens,  sent  last  season  to  G.  M.  Doo- 
little,  he  writes  that  not  one  proved  impurely 
mated.  Write  for  prices. 

Please   mt^ntion    ttm   neu'ipw 


WANT     the      Bee 

(  lub       List,     as    you 


Keepers' 
can      get 


New^spapers  and  Magazines 

at  Club  Kates,  and  save  money.  Send  for  free 
(!opy.  E.  H.  COOK,  Audover,  Conn. 

^^^""^  Texas,  wrote  on  June  28,  ISOO.  "  Mr. 
Timpe.  I  received  both  queens  in  GCOD  condi- 
tion. They  are  laying  nicely,  ana  I  am  well 
pleased.  They  are  the  finest  looking  queens  I 
have.    I  wisli  for  no  better." 

Will  book  your  order  now  and  you  pay  when 
the  queens  arrive;  either  for  the  five  banded, 
golden,  or  the  three  l)anded  I'alian  bees 
Special  prices  for  a  few  tested  queens  in  June. 
Eaclosd  stamp  for  prices. 
8-90-itit.   JAC08  T.  TIMPE,  Grand  Ledge,  Mich. 


Trutli  Conquers. 

So  do  the  Albinos,  as  they  prove  themselves  to 
be  bees  tliat,  very  early  in  the  spring,  will  have  a 
hive  well  filled  with  brood  ;  and,  besides,  they  are 
good  workers,  very  gentle  and  beautilul  and  less 
inclined  to  swarm  than  any  t)ther  bees  ot  which 
I  have  any  knowledge  For  partiouJars  and 
prices  send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue  loi-  1^91. 

Sh.tii  .d,    111. 


12-90  It 


DO  YOU    WA|4T 

Ti>    siiccei  d    iu     aiiiculture  ?       Tiien      try      the 

fJonpareil  Hive  and  Wintei'   Case. 

Send   for   Catalogue  of  piices,   and  enclose  2."> 
c  nts  in  stamps  ffir  the  new  book,  Bee-K.eep- 
ing  for  Profit,  and  you  will  not  regret  it. 
DR.  G.  L.  TINKER. 

12-90-tf  New  Philadelphia,  Oiiio. 

PATENT,  WIRED,  CfllB  FOUNDATION 

HAS  NO  SAG  IN  BROOD  FRAMES. 

THIN,   FLAT   BOTTOM   FOUNDATION 


^ 


M 

Has  No  Fish  bone  in  Surplus  Honey. 
-—  -  ~       Being  the  cleanest  is  usually  worked 
I  he  quickest  of  any  foundation  made. 
,1.    VAX  DEIISKN   &   SONS, 
(SOLE    MANUFACTURERS), 

3.90-tf    Sprout  Brook,Mont.Co.,N.Y. 

r.eiise  mention  the  Reviea; 
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THAT  PITTSFIELD  SMITH 

Wants  to  Exchange 

With[  you.  He  wants,  AT  ONCE,  4  good  horses  aqd  some  cattle. 
He  paid  Fifteeq  hundred  dollars  for  a  100  acre  farm  near  the  fanqous 
Saratoga  Springs,  N,  Y,,  and  now  he  doesn't  want  the  farm  but  does 
want  some  stock  for  his  Pittsfield  place,  Write  i^im  aqd  see  wh|at 
lie  has  to  say  for  himself, 
A^uress  Plainly      C H AS.  H.  S M IT H ,  Pjttsfield,  Mass.,  Box   1267. 


7-89-12t. 


Please  mention   the  Reui'eio. 


Honey  -  Extractor, 

Square  Gl  tss  Honey-Jar8,  Tin  Buckets, 

Bee-Hives,  Honey-Sections,  &c.,  &c. 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers. 

Apply  to  CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON, 

Cincinnati,  O. 
P.  8.— Send  10-cent  stamp  for  "Practical  Hints 
to  Bee-Keepere.  -  2-88-tf . 

Please   mfntion   the   Review 

LiEflHV*S  FO^NPflTIO]^, 
LUholesale  and  Retail, 
Smokeps  and  Sections, 
ExtPaetoPsand  H^^/es, 
Queens         and  Bees, 

t^.B.Iieahy  and  Company 
Higginsville,      fllissoupi. 

1.90-tf     Please  mention  the  Review. 

Prices  Reduced! 

SELE(^.T,   TESTED  QUEENS,  S1.25.    Warran- 
ted queens,  75  cents— 6  for  $4.00.    By  return 
mail      Make  money  orders  payable  at  Nich- 
olasville,  Ky.       J.  T.  WILSON, 


■4-90-tf 


Little  Hickman,  Ky. 


XX   want 


BEESfHOM 


all  about  l#JU*lM^S5i7  .     ,       . 

PKODUCTION,  by  the  most  economical  and 
practical  methods,  send  for  FREE  sample  of 

THE  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

A  larfre  quarto,  16  paeres,  published  Weekly 

at  ONE  DOlili AR  a  Y  ear.  Address  plainly, 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

Madison  St.,     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  fELLOW  RACE  the  BEST, 

1891        ITAliIflfi    QUHEflS.       1891 

I  shall  continue  to  rear  queens  next  season, 
and  shall  ask  a  continuance  of  the  liberal  pat- 
ronage given  me  in  past  years.  Untested  Queens 
$1.00  each.  Tested  Queens  from  $2.00  to  $2  50. 
The  very  largest  and  yellowest  queens,  pro- 
ducing the  finest  marked  bees,  $3.00.  Sent  by 
mail  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Address        W.  P.  HENDERSON, 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

I  could  give  a  great  many  unsolicited  testimo- 
nials in  praise  of  my  queens,  but  it  costs  too 
mm  h  to  publish  them.         W.  P.  H. 

CARNIOLAN  QUEENS. 

I  expect  to  continue  the  breeding  of  Choice 
Garniolan  Queens  next  season,  and  orders  will  be 
booked  from  this  date.  No  money  sent  until 
queens  are  ready  to  ship. 

JOHN  ANDREWS, 
Patten's  Mills,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
9-90-tf 

Please  mention  the  Reuteut. 

Bee^I^eepers*  Supplies. 

Before  placing  your  orders  for  supplies,  send 
for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  We  are  now 
making  test  goods  at  lowest  prices. 

PAGE,  KEITH  &  SCHMIDT    CO., 

12-90-6t  New  London,  Wis. 

Please   mention  the  Reiiiew 
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The  distinctive  features  of  the  Bke  -  Keepers'  Review  are  those  of  reviewing  current 
apicultural  literature  (pointing  out  errors  and  fallacies  and  allowing  notliing  of  value  to  pass  unno- 
ticed), and  the  making  of  each  issue  a  "special  number"— one  in  wliich  some  special  topic  is  dis- 
cussed by  the  best  bee-keepers  of  the  country.  If  you  wish  for  the  cream  of  the  other  journals, 
already  skimmed  and  dished  up,  and  to  learn  the  views  of  the  most  exi)erienced  bee-keepers  upr»n  the 
unsolved,  apicultural  problems  of  the  day,  read  the  Heview.    Price  of  the  IIeview,  $1.00. 

Topics   Discussed  in   Back    Numbers. 


VOLUME  I.— 1888. 

Jan.,  Disturbing  Bees  in  Winter. 

Feb.,  Temperature  in  Wintering  Bees. 

Mar.,  Planting  for  Honey. 

Apr.,  Soring  Management. 

May,  Hiving  Bees. 

June,  Taking  Awa>  the  Queen. 

July,  Feeding  Back. 

Aug.,  Apiarian  Exhiliits  at  Fairs. 

Sep.,  The  Food  of  Bees  in  WiLter. 

Oct.,  Ventilation  of  Bee-Hives  and  Cellars. 

Nov.,  Moisture  in  Bee  Hives  and  Cellars. 

Dec,  Sections  and  their  Adjustment  on  Hives. 

VOLUME  IL— 1889. 

Jan.,  Bee  Hivi's. 

Feb.,  Mistakes  in  Bee-Keeping. 

Mar.,  Wliich  are  the  Beejb  Bees. 

Apr.,  Contraction  of  the  Brood  Nest. 

May,  Increase,  its  Management  and  Control. 

June,  Shade  for  Bee  Hives. 


J'llyi    Queens  and  their  Intiuwice  uptm  Success 

in  Bee-i  ulture. 
Aug.,    Migratory  Bee-Keep-'ng. 
Sep.,    Out-Door  Wintering  of  Bees. 
Oct.,    Bee  Conventions  and  Associations. 
Nov.,    Specialty  versus  Mixed  Bee-Keeping. 
Dec,    Bees  Alone  or  "'Mixed;"  if  the  latter, 

wliat  with? 

VOLUME  III.— 1890. 

Jan  ,  Rrace  Combs  aud  their  Prevention. 

Feb.,  Foul  Brood_. 

Mar.,  Queen  Bearing  and  Shipping. 

Apr.,  The  Production  of  (^omb  Honey. 

May,  Kaising  Good  Extracted  Honey. 

June.  CV>mforts    and     Conveniences   for    the 

Ajjiary. 

July,  From  tlie  Hive  to  the  Honey  Market. 

Aug.,  Marketing. 

Sep.,  Management  after  a  poor  Season. 

Oct  ,  Out-Apiaries. 

Nov.,  Apicultural  Journalism. 

Dec,  Use  and  Abuse  of  Comb  Foundation. 


As  the  supply  of  volumes  I.  and  II.  is  quite  limited,  the  price  is  five  cents  a  copy,  except  for  the 
Jan,  1889  No.,  which  is  ten  cents,  there  being  only  a  few  copies  left.  Of  volume  III.  there  is  a  fair 
supply,  and  the  price  is  four  cents  a  copy.  Kemember  tliat  eacli  iiumuer  is,  in  one  sense,  a  little 
pamphlet  giving  tlie  views  of  the  best  bee-keepers  upon  the  topic  mentioned. 

^VIIA^T    OTHERS    SAY. 


The  Review  is  not  very  much  given  to  the  pub- 
lication of  "  testimonials,"  but,  as  this  issue  will 
fall  into  the  hands  of  many  who  have  never  seen 
a  copy,  it  may  he.  well  to  allow  them  to  see  in 
what  estimation  it  is  held  by  some  of  its  older 
readers. 

PROF.  COOK  says  "  You  are  giving  us  a 
SPLKinDID  paper." 

E  R  N  E  S  T  R  O  O  T  writes  :"  The  last  Review 
was  a  gooa  one,  as  usual.  As  an  editor  yon  are 
a  success." 

WM.    F.   CLARKE  writes:  "The Review 

fills  a  niche  all  iis  own,  and  has  fairly  earned  the 
right  to  live.  It  more  nearly  comes  up  to  my 
ideal  of  what  an  apicultural  journal  should  be 
than  any  otlier,  and  1  think  it  well  represents  the 
best  thought  of  our  most  advanced  bee-keepers." 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE  says  :  "I  wish  to  say 
that  i  consider  the  Nov.  Review  a  wonderful  pro- 
duction.   There  is  something  inspiring  and  ele- 


vating in  every  paragraph.  Don't  know  that  I 
could  add  to  it,  and  there  is  nothing  1  would 
liave  left  out.  V'  .  have  certainly  placed  the  Re- 
view where  no  'ive,  practical  bee-keeper  can  do 
without  it.  Ench  number  is  worth  tlie  price  of  a 
year's  subscription." 

EUGENE  SECOR  writes  as  follows  :  "1 
liave  just  laid  down  the  REVIEW  for  Sep.  What 
a  deliphtful.  chatty  spirit  pervades  your  editori- 
als. I  want  to  encourage  yoii  in  your  wcrk.  1 
prf  sume  you  get  enough  criticism,  even  if  you  do 
not  deserve  it.  It  is  no  easy  task,  I  believe,  for 
an  editor  to  publish  a  journal  like  yours— so 
nearly  always  right,  and  in  such  a  kind  sp  rit  to- 
ward!<  all.  I  coDgiatahty  you.  I  believe  that  ed- 
itors, like  orators,  are  born,  not  made.  Many  a 
man,  educated  to  the  printer's  trade  from  boy- 
hood up,  fails  to  present  !^o  clean  a  sheet  as  yours. 
Few  proof  readers,  devoting  till  their  time  to  that 
one  branoh  of  business,  leave  so  few  eirors  unde- 
tected. Rarely  do  editors,  who  dream  they  are 
horn  to  write,  ex<!el  your  style  in  clearness  and 
force  " 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  COMB  HONEY,  is  a  neat  little  book  of  45  pages,  price 
25  cents.  (See  advertisement  in  another  column.)  Tie  Review  ore  year  and  this  book  for  $1.15. 
Stamps  taken,  either  U.  S.  or  Canadian.  W.Z.HUTCHINSON    FLINT    MICH. 
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